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It is generally admitted, at least by those persons who frequently have oeca- 
Bion to write the English language, that the knowledge of this subject, obtained 
in our schools, is not sufficient for the various requirements of life. In the fol- 
lowing pages I therefore offer to the public an English Grammar that is de- 
signed to be, for practical purposes, more thorough than any other I have seen, 
the very largest not excepted. 

In its matier, it does not diSer much from other grammars, except that it has 
more, and that much of it is fresh from the original sources of the science. What- 
ever has been written on tlie subject by other grammarians, I have endeavored 
to ascertain ,* though I trust I have treated them less piratically and oensoriously 
than most of them have treated their predecessors. Tlie incidental remarks on 
grammar, made by reviewers, philologists, and other writers, have been diligently 
sought and considered. The beat grammars of foreign languages have also been 
consulted; especially those of Becker, Vivier, Andrews, Crosby, and Kiihner. 
Of the exercises to bo corrected, about one half are the best of those which form 
the common inheritance of the science ; and for the others I have read some 
work or works from every State in the Union, in order that the book may show 
all the various kinds of errors which are now current, like undetected counter- 
feit money, in the various parts of oit country. If children imbibed r;o errors 
at home, it were well to exclude such exercises from grammars; but when a 
person has already caught a disease, I suppose it is best to convince him of his 
condition, and show him how to get rid of it Errors m spelling, .and errors 
manufactured by grammarians, are of course objectionable ; but errors that are 
gathered from the usage of good writers, are a very different thing. Besides, 
parsing and analysis, when used alone, become too monotonous and wearisome^ 
and hardly suffice to teach the correct use of the language. 

In regard to the arrangement of matter, — an important item, — I venture to 
claim for the book a superiority over every other of its kind. It is well known 
that science and literature languished, until Bacon and Shakespeare emancipated 
them from the thralldom of ancient opinions ; and, as Latin Grammars were first 
made, and English Grammars modeled after them, the latter have probably su^ 
fered from a similar dominion. A language that hcs many inflections, may well 
have its etymology taught as a separate branch ; but a language, like ours, 
whose actual inflections might all be printed on two or three pages, needs no 
such treatment. Besides, words have etymology because they have syntax — ^the 
very existence of the one implying the other ; and to stop with etymology, is 
to leave the work half finished. The greatest stickler for separating them in our 
language, has failed to draw the dividing line ; and much of tlie etymology 
taught in our grammars — as in the cases of nouns — is sheer syntax. Every 
teacher of experience, too, must have observed how wearisome to pupils is the 
long desert of etymology, before they see its application in syntax; and then 
they often dc not get the full benefit of this, because they have but a faint and 
confused recollection of the other. Moreover, by the usual system, almost the 
whole grammar must be learned before any practical benefit is derived from it ; 
and, as children in many parts of ihe country can attend school only a part of each 
year, the consequence is, that they begin their grammar anew fix)m year to year, 
get tired of its technical jargon, and derive, at last, but little benefit from the 
study. By the arrangement in this treatise, each section bears its own fruit, and 
will be, if learned, of permanent value, whether any further progress Is made or 
not The book, too, can bo more conveniently resumed at the begiiuuQ|f of aajf 
section. 



It prstaob. 

Fuming and Anafytas have not only been made fall, but 8tripi>ed of much 
superfluous machinery. Doctrines and classiflcatioDS haye^ in many plaoe^ been 
simplified and abridged; and for some of the iuHufficient articles in our grammars 
have been substituted others that are altogether more substantial. The book 
comprises both n Primary and a Higher Grammar, and is, in the highest sense, 
progressive and philosophical. It is built up, in Part First, by a regular synthesis, 
fi'om the Alphabet to Analysis ; in Part Second, from Pronmiciation to Yei^ifica- 
tion ; and closes with a thorough and well-authorized section on Punctuation, 
as teaching the finish to the whole. In other grammars, most of the doctrine is 
printed in small type, and tho exercises are printed in larger. This may be more 
agreeable to the teacher, but it is less so to the learner. I have given the main 
principles firsty in large type, and apart from the examples; then the exerdsea 
in type sufficiently large ; and, lastly, the unimportant doctrine in smaller type^ 
under the head of Observations, and at the end of each section. The best modes 
of teaching and learning have been constantly kept in mind ; but, of course, no 
reasonable teacher or learner will imagine, that the grammar of a mighty lan- 
guage — of a language that reaches into every fibre of human knowledge — can 
be learned without labor, or in "six lessons I" A full preface, explanatory and 
defensive, would require many pages. I therefore leave the work, without 
further remark, to the candor, judgment, and research of the reader. 



TO TEACHERS. 

Sinoe almost OTery teacher has his own views about teaching, it is probably 
needless to add any suggestions. It may be proper, however, to state, that the 
pupil should learn, of the irregular verbs, only those forms which are in good 
present use ; the others having been inserted merely far reference. The exer- 
dses from p. 36 to p. 44, should be used constantly with the recitations on the 
parts of speech. While the pupil is engaged in the parsing exercises, pp. 47 — 57, 
it may be well for him to strengthen himself by reviewing several times what 
precedes them. Indeed, while the pupil is passing through the exercises near the 
end of each section, he should repeatedly review the principles of the same sec- 
tion over which he has just passed ; so that the principles and the exercises may 
act and re-act upon each other, till both are mastered. The numbers over words 
show the Rules of Syntax. Tho section on the Derivation of Words may be 
omitted, if taught in some other book. For a few of its words, the pupil will 
have to consult his dictionary. It would be a useful exorcise for the pupil to 
copy the sentences given as examples in Part Second. He would thus learn to 
spell, to punctuate, to use capital letters, and would become &miliar with all the 
various sentencas which make language. The exercises for correction, it is 
probably best for the pupil to write off corrected, and bring them to school as a 
part of his evening task. If tliey be corrected orally, I would recommend that 
it be not done with too much ceremony or mechanical mannerism. In the sen* 
tence, " Him and me are of tho same age," for instance, the pupil may simply 
say, " Incorrect : 7Um and me, in the objective case, should be Tie and J, in the 
nominative case, because * A pronoun, used as the subject of a finite verb, must 
be m the nominative case.' " For additional examples in analysis and parsmg, 
may be used the numerous examples from p. 291 to the end. The section on 
Analysis should be reviewed frequently; and especially in connection wit^ 
Punctuation, to which it is of the greatest value. A Key to the Exercises will 
be furnished, if it should be found necessary. It was my design to add an article 
on Composition ; but, as this is not necessarily a part of grammar, and as it would 
i^ave mucl) enl^frged the size of the book, I have omitted it. Should the present 
work be &vorably received, however, I may add, as a sequel to this book, a 
small but adequate treatise on Composition; so that the two books will make n 
vpqrse of Qramma)^ Rl^torip^ and Composition, 
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I. Introdnctory Tleur, or an Outline. — Letters, syllables, 
words, subjects, predicates, phi'ases, propositions, clauses, sentences, 
discourse. 

3. IVoaiii and Pronoaiis. — Classes : nounSj — proper and 
common ; pronouns^ — persoual, relative, and interrogative. Propeb- 
TiBs: genders^ — masculine, feminine, common, and neuter; persoTis, — 
first, second, and third ; numbers^ — singular and plural ; cases^ — 
nominative, possessive, and objective. Declension. Exercises. 

3. Articles* — ^Kinds ; definite aixl indefinite. How a and an 
should be used. 

4. Adjertives. — Classes : descriptive and definitive ; definitive, 
with sub-classas. Degrees of comparison ; positive, comparative, 
superlative. List of adjectives irregularly compared. 

5. Terb§. — Classes : verbs finite, participles, infinitives, regular 
verbs, irregular verbs, list of irr^ular verbs ; transitive or passive, 
intransitive or neuter. Properties : voices^ — active, passive ; moodSj 
— indicative, subjunctive, potential, imperative, infinitive ; tenses, — 
present, past, future, perfect, pluperfect, future-perfect, mth forms — 
common, emphatic, progressive, passive ; persons and numbers. Par- 
ticiples and infinitives. Auxiliary verbs. Conjugation. Exercises. 

6. Adverbi. — ^Their chief characteristics. Full list, carefully 
classified. 

7. Preposl(ion§. — Their chief characteristics. Adjuncts. 
List of prepositions. 

S. CoaJnncUoiis. — Classes ; coordinate, subordinate, corre 
ponding. List of conjunctions, classified according to their meanings. 

9. Interjections* — List, classified according to the emotions. 

10. Exercises on all the Parts of Speech. 

II. Rales of Syntax. — The relations of words to one another, 
in the construction of sentences. 

12. Parsing^. — Formulas, models, and examples. 

13. Analysis of Sentences. — Principles, with exercises. 
Sentences analyzed. Exercises. Observations. Summary of anal* 
ysis and description. 



PART FIRST. 



1. INTRODUCTORY VIEW. 

"What is a lettert 

A letter is* a character that denotes one or more of the 
elementary sounds of language. 

ExAMPLiB : A, b, ; a ge, a t, a rt, a 11 ; huhble ; een% eaxL 

49* Always read the examples carefully, reflecting upon each, so that yoa may learn dearly and 
ftally what is meant by the definition or description. 

Hoar many elementary soanda has our langaaga, and how many letters to represent them ? 

About forty elementary sounds, and twenty-six letters to 
represent them. 

Into what two classes are tiie letters dlyided t 

Into vowels and consonarUs. 

Which are the yowels? 

A, e, ij Oj u, and sometimes w and y. 

What is a syllable f 

A syllable is a letter, or two or more combined, pro- 
nounced as one unbroken sound. 

Ex. — A, I, on, no, not, stretched, barb^dst, «re-ri-al, pro-fti-Bion. 
What is a toord t 

A word is a syllable, or two or more combined, used as 
the sign of some idea. 

Ex. — ^Man, tree, world, sky, pink, beauty, strikes, well, fair, alas, becanse. 

An idea is the picture or notion of a thing, in the mind. 

Hoar are woi^s classified according to th& number of syllables composing them i 

Into monosyllableSy dissyllables, trisyllables, and polysyv* 
tables. 

Define these classes. 

A monosyllable is a word of one syllable ; a dissyllable, 
of two ; a trisyllable, of three ; and a, polysyllable, of four 
or more. 

Ex. — 1^ song; baker, railroad ; ornament, commandment: customary, incom- 
prehensibility. 

How are words classified according as they are formed, or not formed, flrom one another 7 

Into primitive, derivative, and compound. 

Use the exerdses on pp. 36—44, with each lesson. 
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Doflne these elafliee. 

A primitive word is not formed from another word ; a 
derivative word is formed from another word ; and a com^ 
pound word is composed of two or more other words. 

£z. — Primitive: Breeze, man, good, boUd, up. Derivative: Broeiy, 
manful, goodness, hoilder, rebuild. C^otAiiOi^n^: 8e»-breeae, mankind, dew- 
drop, newspaper, upon, semM^f^^nv^hlne* 

How are words divided aooording to what they denote f 

Into nine classes^ called Parts of Speech. 

Name Qiem. 

Nouns J ProxusuTiSy Articles^ Adjectives^ Verbs ^ Adverbs j 
Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Intefjections, 

Famiuab EznANAiTON.— I might TOesent to your tnind, by words alone, aS 
that I have ever seen or experienced. TTo do this, I should nave to Mi «mhm md 
pramn»$Sj to demote o^jeois; .arU^ee^ to^^d the noans^ aditfstinet^ to ea;pre88 the 
qualities, conditions, or circumstances of objects; ver^^ to express their actions, 
or states of existence ; adverbey to describe their jMtieus, or to ahov Uia nature or 
degree of their qualities \ j^vitfoeitims^ to expue^ their positions or rela^ons to one 
another^ eo^jjfmetioaef to <;ontmue the discourse, or to. connect its parts; and inter- 
fecttoruj to give vent to any feeling or emotion springing up anddaoly idtitin me* 

EaL,^Njo%tne: ^*ln epf9tify the evn «lufi«8 pleaaitAUy n^^wn 4im ^etuftk, leasee 

and foi/me fiom» Sojfhj mid (ar^^^ingiu \!^QM<m8f^ 

Fronoune: " Roses encJjcle i»y window, and *^^°'^ ^ ^* ^^S^'*' 

Articles: *' The church stands ontfiiiH.^ 

Adjectives: '* Bipe Btra>rbcrries are fifiod^ '^^ T^at man ovn^^^ Usm^ 

Verba: ** Rivers Jhwj stars ehme, men toorkf and boys «^«M^.andj>^." 
Adverbs: ** Below us, a nto^ bcAuUfvd ilver .flowed verjf enmthly*^ 
Prepositions: " There are cedars on the hill beyond die river." 

Conjunctions: *^ John and James are bappy, because they are .good.** 

Interjections: *'We all seek for happiness ; but, aiaei how fsm of^is 
obtain it.''^ 

SnooEsnoN to sob T£Aosjsit.r-Xake,A wA witb your .class^ dudng someiQi»> 
ure interval, and teach them the parts of speech, from the surrounding scenery. 
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Since the world fhmishee thousands and thousands of ot^eots f^r np to eonirider, or liMuk 
about, and since we never speak irltho)cit havin|; sometliing in mind, what is essential to eveiy 
thought or saying? 

A Subject and a P^edioatjel 

What iSvmflAot by the eniieett 

The subject denotes that of which something is said or 
affirmed. 

Ex.— ^* The eannone weve IIimL*' " 7^ ieavM and fiawitB i» ike (forden 

have been killed by the frost." 

What is meant by thei^redieotef 

The predicate denotes what is said or affirmed. 

Ex.— <' The cannons toere fired," **The leaves and flowers in thegaidan 
Aave been kiUed by ihe/rpet,''^ 

How are suhiects and predicates Qlssaliled f 

Into simple and compound. 
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Define shnpU sattJeeta and compownd enttleete 

A simple subject has but one nominative to which the 
predicate refers ; a compound subject has more than one. 

Ek.— Simple: ^^7%ehay \ea,ms;^^ ^^ Tkebujfwhoi8ttudUm$y laans.*' 

Compound: ** The bo^f and kit tkitr learn." *' Tkt bojf9 wd girU fth$ 

art $iudwuSj leam.*' 

Define timple predicates and compound predicates. 

A simple predicate has but one finite verb referring to the 
subject ; a compound predicate has more than one. 

£x. — Simple: ^^Bojn ttttdyf^ **Boya ttudif the Utmmt whiek 

are given to themJ*^ Compouna: ** Boys ttud^, rtciie^ and play f^ 

** Boys ttudy and recite the lettont wMeh are given to ikttn,''^ 

Suhjtet^ from Md^eelHS, t krow n tmdar, iMoanie viewed as hebag the ftwiadatton en which the pvQpo- 
■itioiLor fienteuce is based. Predicattt fromj»rcKUc», I speak or say. 

What is a phnue t 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, but 
not making a proposition. 

Ex. — " In the next pkoe.'* *^ To show you the fragrant blossoms of spring." 
What is a propotitUmt 

A prapoiulttaii is a subject combined with its predicate. 

Ex.— ^* Stars ahine.*' ^* Even if my hopes should perish.*^ 

A propotUim^ may be a clause, or not ; or it may be a sentence, or less thaa a aentenee. It is not 
neoesMrily elttoer a eatue or a sentence. 

What is a dauae t 

A clause is any one of two or more propositions which 
together make a sentence. 

Ex. — *' The morning was pure and sunnv, the fields were white with daisies, 
the hawthorn was covered witn its fragrant hlossoms, the bee hammed about every 
bank, and the swallow played high in air about the village steeple." — Irving. This 
sentence has five clauses, separated by the comma. 

What is a tentenee t 

A sen^tei&ce is a thought expressed by words, and com- 
prised between two full ])au8es. 

Ex« — " Every man is the architect of his own fortune." ** Happy is he who 
finds a trde friend, and happy is he who possesses the true qualities to be a friend**' 

How are sentencee classified f 

Into simple and compound. 

What is a simple sentence f 

A simple sentence contains but one proposition. 

Ex.— "Wasps sting." " No man knows his destiny." " Betum (thou) quickly." 
What is a compound sentence? 

A compound sentence contains two or more clauses. 

Ex. — ** As every thread of gold is precious, so is every moment of time; and as 
U would be folly to shoe horses (as Nero did) with gold, so it is to spend time in 
trifles-" — Maaon. 

What is diacowae t 

Discourse is any series of properly related sentences, 
expressing continuous thought. 

1« 



4 KOITNS AND PBOKOUNS. 

«. NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 

What is a noun t 

A noun is a name. 

Examples : God, Mary, man, men, Geoiige Washington, instrnotor, sky, bod, 
Btare, clouds, town, 8t. Louis, street, flock, flower, soul, reeling, sense, motion, 
behavior. 

Names are ^ven to persons, to spiritual beings, to brate animals, and to things. 
The word ejects may be used as a general term for all these classes. 

TeU ms toMeh are ths nouns in the following aenteneeg .*«— 

Lions and ostriches are found in Africa. 

John and Joseph drove the horses to the pasture. 

Pinktt and roses arc blooming in the garden. 

Apples, peaches, melons, com, and potatoes, are brought to market. 

A proper noun is the name given to a particular object, 
to distinguish it from other objects of the same kind. 

Ex. — George, Susan, William Shakespeare, Iiondon, New York, Mississippi^ 
Monday, January ; the Bobert FuUon ; the IfUdUgencer ; the Axoret, 

A common noun is a name that can be applied to 
every object of the same kind. 

Ex. — ^Boy, tree, house, city, river, road, horse, chair, ink, bird, blackbird. 

Brieflv : A common noun is a gener'ie name ; and a proper noun, an individ^ual 
name. The former rather tells tohat the object is ; and the latter, wno or which it is. 

Generic means belonging to a class ; and individual^ belonging to one object or 
grouD only, as distinguished from others of the same kmd. AH the objects in the 
worla may be divided into a limited number of classes; as, riters, valleys, hills, 
cities, leaves, flowers. A few of these classes — ^namely, persons, places, months, 
days, ships, boats, horses, oxen, rivers, mountains, and some others — are of so 
much importance to us in our daily affairs, that we nave an extra name for each 
object of the class ; as, ITionuUy Smith, Chicago, Missouri, The names of the former 
kind are common nouns ; those of the latter, proper nouns. A proper noun begins 
with a capital letter. 

How mauvj kinds of nouns are there, and what are they t 
"WhBiiB A pronount 

A pronoun is a word that supplies the place of a noun. 

Ex. — " William promised Mary that William would lend Mary William's 
grammar, that Mary might stady the |^ammar," is expressed with greater facility 
and more agreeably, by saying, *^ William promised Mary that he would lend her 
Ms grammar, that she might study U» 

Pro means for^ or in aUad of; henoe pronoun means for a fiotm. The word substentew 
is often used as a general term to denote either a noun or a pronoun, or whatever is used in 
the sense of a noun. 

What is A personal pronoun? 

A pertsoiial pronoun is one of that class of pronouns 
which are used to distinguish the three grammatical persons. 

Ex. — '* /told you he was not at home.'' " We told him you were not at home." 

PflTMMM. tn grammar, ar« properties of words to distfaagaish the speaker, what is spoken to, and 
what is fcpoken of, from one another. 

Which are the personal pronouns t 

I, my, mine, myself, me; we, our, ours, {our self,) ourselves^ 
us; — thou, thy, thine, thyself, thee; you, ye, your, yours, 
yonraelf, yourselves ; — he, his, him, himself; she, her, hers^ 
herself; it, its, itself; they, their, theirs, them, and themselves 



NOUNS AKD PBOKOUK8. 6 

Wbat Is « rdoHve pronoun Y 

A relative pronoun is one that makes its clause depend- 
ent on another clause or word. 

Ex. — " There is the mao whom yoa saw ;" " From the side of a moontidzi 
ffOBhed forth a little rivulet, which Uv. like a silver thread, across the meadow/* ** ] 
do not know who took your hat'* : '* Ko odo knows what ails the child." Observe 
that the Italic words with what lollows each, can make sense only in connection 
with the other words, and hence they are said to be dependent. 

Which are ibe relative prononnsY 

WJiOj whoever J whosoever; whose^ whoaever^ whosesoever; 
whom J whomever, whomsoever; which, whichever, whichso* 
ever; what, whatever, whatsoever; that; and as. 

Whoao and whaUo are sometimes found aa shortened forms of mAommmt and 
whateoner. 

What is an intemgatioe pronoun? 

An interrog^atire pronoun is one used to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Ex.—" Who took my hat I" « Whieh is yours I" •* What ails the child r» 
Which ftre the interrogattve pronouns? 

Who, whose, whom; which; and what. 

Wliat other words are frequently naed as pronouns? 

One, ones, oneself, none; other, others; that, those; each 
other, one another. 

Wliieh of the foregoing pronouns are eompoundt or what is a compound pronoun ? 

A compound pronoun is a simple pronoun with self, 
selves, ever, so, or soever, annexed to it ; or it is a pronoun 
consisting of two words. 

Ex. — My, mye^; your, yourae\f; them, ihemedvee; who, whoever; each other. 
How many chief tinda ofpronouna are there^ and whal are theyt 

What properties have nouns and pronouns ? 

Crenders, persons, nambers, and eases. 



Just u everj apple, for iostaace, miut be of lome iIm, hare eome kind of oolor, hare w»m Und 
•r flavor, be hard or mellow, Ac. 



II* The pupil should constantly bear in mind, that lang^uage is made to suit the 
world, and not the world to suit language. The properties of words arise generally 
from the nature or relations of objects. 

We can readily observe that the objects around us are either males, females, or 
neither ; and to enable us to be sufficiently definite in these respects, words have 
what grammarians call gendere. 

When is a noun or pronoun of the maeeuHne gender, ot wliat doei the VMOeuifine gender 
denote? 

The masculine gender denotes males. 

£z. — ^Man, Charles, brother, horse, ox, drake, instructor, he, his, him. 

When is a noun or pronoun of the fem/Mne gender, or what does the femiiHine 
4je!iote? 

The feminine gender denotes females. 

- Xz, — ^Woman, Susan, niece, cow, duck, instructress, she, h«x« 



*6 .MOttflS Mf9 SftOiHWSIb 

Wbfsn is « ooirn or pronoon of ttie commim gender, or ylbot <oto#di^faotg4i 

Tbe e s MMMK Mi gontor denotes either ^alee or tfemales, 
or both. 

ISk^— Parent, -ohild, 'friend, 'ooasm, people, Inrd, animal, I, we, par, yo«-,^ho. 
CliUHUii nieuw ■ gpl l o it l ^e to 0tt^ lex ; neuttr meant «j;>pUcabIe to n^itAer sex. 

Wben la a .aoiin gr pma^ua of Jho fi«titir jendar, or trli^ 404a tha -atuter 4(eiid«r 4am(j»f 

The neater gender denotes neither males nor females. 

£z. — ^Book, rock, rose, wisdom, vice, doad, bappioaeBf it, what* 

w* In speal^ki^, <we may^Mfinr^ifher toonfB«iva8,'to4K>nfltbii^«pekeiito^^ 
$n aowafJiUtg apql^.oi', lac^ there .,aie j(io other ways of speakiog; mnf» ^rords 
have what grammarians oaU penona. 

When is a noan or pronoun of the^tt person, or iiQukt<daia|lWii^iK«(fMMAidamdNt 

The Ai»t penKMi denotes the speaker. 

£z.~"/ Andrew Jaahan, PreHderU of the United Btetes.'' ^*I Paulihftm 

written It.'^ *^ W.Cy 1)xq jMisip^e of thp^e colonies.'' 

When is a nonn or pronoan of the second person, or what does the «0O0fidj)enQn , denote Y 

The second person represents an objeot as spoken to. 

£z. — " Thomas, come to me." " GefUUmen of the jory*" " JTappineat I our 
boing^s end and aim." ** TAoii, Mou, art the man;" ** Wave your tops, ye j^uim." 

When Is a nonn'or pronoun of the tkird person, or what 409s (he Hard person /deaole Y 

The third person represents an object as •spoken of. 

Ez.-^*^ JBtpsrUnce and hope, pUcuiurs and paAn, Ufs and death, entmtff and fewer, 
have a inighty iaifiueaAe on the .aeUQns of tnanHnd.^^ " ife Juiew U was wkgt ekt 
•wanted him to bay." 

HHPij^ jMrsofw are then, and what are tkefff 



C« There are more than one of almost every kind of <^jeeta ; and in speddng 
we are continually referring either to one objeet or to more, of the diflbreut kinds 
with which we have to do ; hence words l^ave what grammarians call livmisra* 

When is aooun sr pronoun .of ibe afagtUar number, or what does (he singular juiomher 
denote? 

The singrillar number denotes but one. 

Ex.— Desk, key, leaf, boy, Arthur, .dear» aheap,. swarm, army, I, my, me, thou, 
thee, thyself, yourself, he, him, she, her, it, itself. 

^ When Isa nopn or pfODonnoHbe ji^nml nnmber, or what 4oss «the pkufol namher 4i»ote? 

The plural number denotes more than one. 

£x.*-I>esks, keya, ltavaa> boys, deer, sheep, aahes, awaffms, ainuaSi we, our, 
aa, ye, they, them. 

How is the pinral nnmber of nonns generally formed f 

3j adding Sj sometimes es^ to the singular. 

Ex.— Glove, gloves; obair, chairs; church, t^urchts; \wAxy.hu9bs8 ^ fox^fmeei 
bhimney, chimneys; negro, negroes \ nation, nations. 

What Is a eoUsefiss nouat 

A collective noun is a noun <lenoting, in the singolar 
form, more than one object of the same kind. 

Ex.— Family, ai^ay, awarm, crowd, multitude, congregation, pair, Jtiibe, 
JI<NO many mtmbers are (Acre, and what are theyf 



JK>OJ» JkMD JPJEIOIIQITin. f 

ll« If I atj, '* Toor lyrothei^B friend Mot James to tne; 

Your €dend'e brotUer tent "iie to jAmes; 

oLy brother^tt friend sejit James to yoa ; 

Jaaoes sent yonr brother's friend to me ; 

11 Aeot your friend's Jsrotther to James ; 

You sent James to my friend's brother;'* 70a cm sa^ aee that 
all these sentences diifer mao^i from one another in meaning. The diflwrenco of 
jneanlpg arises from the different relations of the words to one another, and these 
different rela^ens ara oaUed caset. That obieeta exist or (Mit, that ofajeetB are owned, 
or make parts ^ other .objeets, Aod^hat objects are acted upon, are the three ohift 
oonditioiiB of things, ^n which casei are based. 

When ia a nonn or pronoun in the wnniwUiM case, or what ^loes the femf notfoe eaaa 
denote? 

The nominative case denotes the conditioo pf a noun 
or pronoun that is used as the subject of a predicate. 

Ex.— "/<?*» strikes James." ^'Jottph swims.*' "The.;foW ii 

ploughed.*' ^* The rose is beautifal." *' H^m swim in the sea, and 

hirds fly in the ur.** ** Mary's bunch of flowen is fading.*' 

A noun or pronoun is also in the nominative case, vrhen it 
is ns^d independently or absolutely, 

Ex.— /nrf*jpj«rf«»<?y; ",^», cometorae;'* "Alas, poor IVia*/** "The 
I^Lnim IlUhera, — ^where are they?" "Mbrchaut's Mank.^^ Ahaoluislf: 
"Tne irm having fidkn, we retamed;'* ^^BQnafOrU beyag baaiahod, pefusewaa 
restored ; " To become a MAofor, reqoires exertion." 

Ind^fffnitgl^ ; wd in «d<lr«0dn« wraonB or otlwr tfUacto, In oxel^imlmr. or in tNplj/*ne^ 
MtantJoDto anobject. AhmAutay ; aaed before a participle, or after a pertielple or aaUBaative, with- 
rat being governed by It or controlled by any other word. 



Wben is a Qoiin.wr pronoun hi the po9seiuiw oaae, or what does the pOBMttive 
denote? 

The po«8eiit(ive case denotes possession. 

Ex,— "JWl»!» horse;" "i/jy phite;" "The cKUdren'e books;" "The^prW 
ropm." 

What ia the jsgiUar sign of the p pa s ^ mrfv e eaae? 

An apostrophe, or comma above the line, followed by 
the letter s, 

^n..^'^ Mary]$ akite:" ^^ Burns^a poems j" "The soldier's grave;" "Jfon's 
affaurs." 

Is tbej^Qfiaeaaire a always expressed? 

It is omitted from plural nouns ending with «, and some- 
times also &o.m singmar nouns ending with «, or an o-soand 

Ex.—" The pigeani roosting-place ;" " The soldiers^ camp ;" " For ctrntdsnee^ 
sake." 

When Is a noun or pronoun fai the ob^actfw ease, or what doea the objeettve easb 
denote? 

The objective case denotes the condition of a noun 01 
pronoun that is used as the object of a verb or preposition. 

Ex.—" The horse kaib kay ;" " This stream turns a iwltf." " The water flows 

OVER the dam ;" " I baw her wrra him /" " He saw me weth &«•." 

The object of a transitive verb or of a preposition, is the nonn or prononn required after It to make 
•ense ; as, " I rolkd a ttotte down the hiU " Hero atom is the objeet of the verb roUed, and hiU Is 
the object of the preposition down. 

Row miKiy 909*9 an there^ and tthat are theyt 



s 



VOinrS AND PRONOUNS. 



When nntl « noim <a prooomi agree in eaie witb another iioini or pronoonf 

When it is but a repetition of the other, or when it de- 
notes, by way of explanation, the same thing. 

Ez.~" I, L am the tnanJ*^ ** Friends, false /n'miff, have rained me." ''Smith 
is a barber.^^ " Smith the barber is my neighbor,^'* 

How- ean the different cases of noana be distingoished f 

By their meanings : or, the nominative may be found 
by asking a question with who or \ohat before the verb j the 
olgectivey with whom or what after the verb ; and the pos- 
sessive is known by the apostrophe. 

£z. — **Mary plucked flowers for John^s sister." Who plucked ?— plucked 
what I — ^for whom I 



C« Having now shown you what properties nouns and pronouns have, I shall 
next show you, briefly and regularly, how the different nouns and pronouns aro 
written to express these properties. This process is called dedension. 

What, then, is it, to decline a noun or pronoun? 

To decline a noun or pronoun, is to show, in some regu* 
lar way, what forms it has to express its grammatical prop- 
erties. 

Obsenre that nonns aometlmos rmnain unchanged, and that pronouns we sometiiBes whc^ 
changed, to express their properties. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 



SbminatUfe, 
Boy, 
Man, 
Lady, 
Fox, 
John, 



Honns. 



SiNQULAB. 

Poeeeseive. 
boy's, 
man's, 
lady's, 
fox's, 
John's, 



Ob/ective, 
boy; 
man; 
lady; 
fox; 
John. 



Nominative, 
boys, 
men, 
ladies, 
foxes, 



Plubal. 

Poeeeseive. 
boys', 
men's, 
ladies' 
foxes'. 



ObjeOkM. 
boys, 
men. 
ladies, 
ftixes. 



IbtPxbb. 



Fronoims. 

SlNOULAB. 

Norn, Jhee, Obj, 

I, my or mine, me ; 

thy or thine. 



Pldbai 
Norn. fbsf. 



we. 



OUT or ouiB, 



na. 



_ ^ -^ thy or thme, ) 

aD nas. Thou or you, ^^^^ ^ yours, f *^®* ^ ^^^^ » y® ^ y**^» ^^^^ ^ youn, yon- 



ai> 



I. 

31. 

a. 



r Mae. He, his, 

I Fern, She, her or hers, 

( Nefui, It, its, 

Nom, or Obj, 
Myself {or ourself) ; 
Thyself <w yourself; 
Himself, herself, itself; 

Nom, 



Jt)ee, 
one's. 



One, 

Other, other's, other ; 



Gbj. 
one; 



him; 
her; 

it J 



\ 



Nbvn, 
ones, 
others, 



they, their or thein, l2i«o& 

Nbm, or Oly. 
ourselves, 
yourselves* 
themselves. 



Poee. 

ones', 

others', 



ones, 
othen 



▲rholib. 



iSSfi^. or /Yw. 



Who, 
Which, 
That, 
What, 
As, 
, None, 



P088. 

whose, 
whose, 
whose, 



Olff. 
whom, (—ever or sotvv.} 
which. »* 

that. -^^- 

what. " 

as. 
none. 




A«y«f{f, ji 



»*, 



!PM mt^ the gender of wtch t^f the foUovoing worde^ and why :— 
Theodore, Theodora, he, hers, she, I, they, it, who, which, what. 

TeU me t)t» person of each of the fottowing pronoune, and 10%.*— 

1, we, my, m^'self, thoa, thyself, she, he, it, its, himself, one, other, that, who. 

Tell me the number cf each of the following pronouna, and why: — 

I, yon, he, me, we. my, us, thee, yourselves, them, herself, themselves, it, she, 
hers, which, what, otners. 

TeU me the ease of each of the foUoudng pronouns :— 

I, me, we, us, thou, thee, thyself, they, them, who, whom. 

Of what gender, peraon, number, and ease is each of the following pronouns f — 
Him, his, its, he, them, it, I, you, thy, their, she, thou, me, your, us. they, mjj 
mine, thine, yours, it, hers, theirs, we, thee, our, ours, ye, them, myself, ourseIl( 
themselves, ourselves, thyself, vourseives, yourself, himself, itself, herself^ one, 
none, one's, ones', other, others', who, what, which, whatever. 

3. ARTICLES. 

If I say, ** Give me a book," yon understand that any book will answer my 
parpose ; but if I say, " Give me the book," you understand that I want some par- 
ticular book. If I say, ^* Missouri is north of Arkansas," I mean States : but if I 
8>iy, ** The Missouri is north of the Arkansas," I mean rivers. These little words. 
a and the, which often have so important an effect on the sense of nouns, are callea 
artielee. 

What, then, Is an artiele t 

An article is a word placed before a noun, to show how 
the noun is applied. 

Ex. — " Man is made for societj ; but a man naturally prefers the man whoso 
temper and inclinations best suit his own." 

How many articles are there, and what are they ? 

Two: the, the definite article ; and a or an, iheindef* 
inite article. 

What does the definite article show? 

The definite article shows that some particular object 
orgroup is meant. 

'EK.—^^The horse, the horses, the stage, the Connecticut, the lion; ihe greep 
meadows ; the iron-bouud bucket ; ^ brave Pulaski." 

What does the inde/inite article show ? 

The indefinite article shows that no particular one of 
the kind is meant. 

£z« — *^A bird, a mouse, an apple, a cherry, a carriage ; an idle boy.*' 



How do a and on differ * 

In ajj^ication only ; ia meaniog, they are the Bame. 

Where ia an oaed f 

Before words beginning with a vowel sound. 

Ex. — ^^An article, an enemy, an iixoh, an urn, an hour; an honest num.** 
Where Is a used ? 

Before words beginning with a consonant sound. 

£z. — "^ banquet, a oncQmber, # dunoe, a ibz, a horse, a jag, a king, a lion, a 
yoath, a nnivemty, a eulogy ; a one-horse oarriage." 

Fiaoe the pr<y^ ind§/inUe arUeU before eaoh cf the/oUourtng wards orfihraauf^ 

Bazor, house^ knife, humming-bird, ohioken, ounce, insult, unit, ox, ball, hun- 
dred, African ; jntcreBtii^ story ; humble cottage. 

A. ADJECTIVES. 

The nouns and pronouns, as you ,Temem>»4r« denote objeots. Bat oar ragard 
ibr objects depends not a little on their qualities aud droumstanoes ; and henoe 
there is a largo class of words to express these, for all the various onrposes of life. 
The word river^ for instance, denotes something that may be cool^ aeepf cUar, swift^ 
iroadf ufinding, Aptls denotes sdr"*^'"" ^^"^ *""*' ^^ ••'"* 7/.*.^- m*«» ^^n^^ 
juicy. And when 1 ctay, ^^ihai ai 



Jtroady winding, Aptls denotes something that may be red, targe, ripe, meUow, 
juicy. And when 1 ^ay, <* that apple, mis apple, every apple, four apples, the 
/oufih apple,^' the slanting words show, without expredsing quality, more precisely 



what I mean. These quaufyii^ and designating — these descriptive und definitive 
words, whioh generally add an idea to that oi'tlie noun, are therefore called adJecHvea, 

What, then, is an adjeeUve t 

An adjective is a word used to qualify or limit the 
meaning of a substantive. 

Ex. — White, green, good, lazy, tall, shrill, religious. ** A hay horse : a 9harp 
knife ; a sharper knife ; a hright day ; a stormy nignt ; golden clouds ; a gaid watch ; 
JIGsscmri apples ; a guivsring aspen ; that sun-tipped elm ; a boy tiins years «{(£." 
Wliat is a descriptive adjective ? 

A descriptire adjective describes or qualifies. 

Ex. — '*A rapid river; the hltie sky; a modest woman.^' *^She is Isa^jfyl^ 
amiable, and intelligent,'''' ^^The rippling brook; the tmnUin^ stars; toaving 
woods; a r^rin^ storm: a broken ^itoher,^^ The lost five adjectives, and others 
like them, are usually omed participial adjectives. 

What is a definitive adjective ? 

A definitive adjective merely limits or modifies. 

Ex. — *'/!/ur peaches ; a2{ peaches; some 'peaxihea i ^w peach; ^n^tsr peaches.** 
Which are the principal definitive adjeetives ? 

Ally anr/y both, certain, each, every, either, else, few, many, 
many a, much, neither, no, one, other, oivn, same, some, siichf 
that, this, very, what, which, and yon or yonder. One, two, 
three, four, etc. ; frst, second, third, etc. 

Nearly all the adjectives of the first class are usually called oromnmn^ adjec- 
tives, some of them being occasionally used as pronouns ; and those of the second 
dass are called numeral fulieotives. Since we may retisr to objects d^nitelyy indef- 
initdif, or distributively, the pronominal adjectives are accordingly, some ot them, 
difiniie or demonstrative, asthu,that, yonder; some, indefinite, as any^ som/s, other ; 
and some, distributive, as each, sifsry, either, neither^ many a. And since we may 
either count or nufnl^er, some of the numeral adjectives are called ca/rdmal^ OB amct 
IMO, ihree ; fuid the others, ordinal^ sAjirst^ second^ thirds 
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filnoe the same quality may exist in different objects, and in the eame degree or 
In different degrees^ — as. ** red cheeks, red roses, red hair, redder cheeks, the red* 
dtmi roses," — adjectives nave what grumtnarians call the aegreen qfcompariBon ; the 
fcjUit0, the eorf^Mratitfe, and the Buperlative, 

How d^ei the^Mntitw 4e9ree cLesciribe jud ot^ectf 

The 90#ttit^e degree ascribes to an abject the quality 
siinply, or an equal degree of it. 

J^^^High, ajfcrong, rocky, polite, Wftck, pr^ident ; " as white ta snow." 
Hear does the eomparaUve degree ^escribe an .ot)}«et f 

The comparjfttire degree ascribes to an obj&ct the 
quality ijj ^ higher or a Jower degree. 

£x. — Higher, stronger, rockier, politer, better, joore pmdent, lees prndenL 
How does tihe miptrlative degree describe an ol^etiti 

The super lartirje degree Ascribes to, an. object the qual- 
ity in the hijghest or the lowest degree. 

Ex. — Highest, .^tirongeet, xrookieat, politest, best, ^ost prudent, least prudent. 

Hov'arpac^eetWes pf ooe A^Qable, and jum» otjswo syUablfis, compared, when we irish 
to express marque of the siuaMy i 

^y adding ^ or e^ to the word in the positivje degree. 

Ex. — ^Pos. vfise, comp. wiserj super!, wisest ; ^at, ffreater, greatest ; lovely, 
loveUeTf loveliest ; serene, serenerj serenest ; thin, UavMMr^ thinnest, 

Pinal ^. is often ohanged to i, final e is always omitted, iid4 a B^igle finsil con- 
■onant is olften doubled, oefore the ending er or stA, See pp. 106, 100. 

How are nil a^Jeettves of more thou two sfUAhlea, and eome of two v^lUUes, eomparcdf 

By ,more and fwosi. 

Ex. — Pos. beautiftdf comp. mare heattU^vl, superl. most h«ht^ul; iutkfSf moH 
aeUvef moH active ; unhUhyy more unludcy, most urducky* 

How are adjectiTes compared when we wish to express decrease of the quality? 

By lesB and Ua^. 

Ex. — ^Wise, lesswisSf least wise; arro^nt, less arrogant^ leaH airoffont, 

^fKoe |i4ieotive8 are ,not compared according to the foregoing rules, and are 
fiherefore said to be irregular. Tue following is a list :— 

Positive. (bmpar. SvperU Pomi. Oomparm S^perL 



Good, better, best, 

fiad, lU, or -evil, worse^ worst. 

iinch or many, more, most. 

Little, less, least. 

Fore, former, foremost>or 



Hind, hinder, hindmost. 

Far, farther, farthest. 

!Near, nearer, nearest, or next. 

Late, later, latest, or last 

Old, older, or elder, oldest, or eldest. 



first. 
4tenana4|ectiTes be compuedf 

Some can not be compared with propriety. 

lEx.— Eternal, atraight, dead, equal, square, perpendicular, two-edged, speech* 



Is the wofd which the adJeoliTe qualifies or limits, always expressed f 

It i» not j butyiQ p^rsingy jit must be supplied. 

£x._M These apples are better than tluMe" [apples]. ^ The idle [pei3B0D»I JW 
'^euerally mi8<^evoii8.*'' 



IS TSBB8. 



S. VERBS. 

It we look into the world, we shall find, that, to the many different beings and 

things denoted by nouns ana pronouus. bclung not only many different qnolltiea, 
J J !._ .....»___ !._. _i .j».__-_^ _. _.!-__ __^.___ ^gtatesofex- 



denoted by adjectives, but also man^ different motions, actions, and states of ex- 
istence, wbioh are expressed by certain words called vm» ; as, John : 



rufu^ and flays. 

What, then, is a Mrb. or what is its chief nw in language f 

A. verb is a word used to affirm something of a subject. 

Ex.—" Tlie wind Now*. ^ " The rose Wofww." «* There is an endless world.** 

** Tlie tree %$ dead.'' " If I should go^^ " Bmtas ttalhed Ciesar.'' " CsBsar wu 

stabbed by Brutus." " Ih you not study T* " Do (you) study diligently.'' 

Vtrb maans word^ or^pre-enilnently , tK« word. OrammftrlHOB haye called this part of q>eaeh to, h» 
eaose it makes the chief part of every grammar, or hecause it is the chivf wurd of langoage. 

Every verb denotes some kind of action or state. And affirmatioM^ with gram- 
marians, mean all kinds of assertions ; also commands and questions. 
TM which are the verbs in the following eentenceSt and why :— 
Birds sing. Mother sews, knits, and spins. Columbus discovered America. 
Jesus wept. The dew glistens. Go where the men are reaping. 
The problems should have been solved. The water is frozen. 

When verbs are actually used to express affirmations, they are called JbtiU 
verbs : but there are two forms of the verb which do not express affirmations, and 
are called the participle and the infinitive : as. Writing^ vfriUen^ being loritten^ hav- 
ing written, having been written ; to write, to have written, to be written, to have been 
written. 

What, then, is a partieCple t 

A participle is a form of the verb, that merely as- 
sumes the act or state, and is construed like an adjective. 

Ex.—" A tree, full of fruit :" "A tree, bending with ftrdt." " He said few 
things iNDioATivjs of wisdom ;*' " He said few things indicatmg wisdom." ** Tha 
man was found dxad ,*" " The man was found murdered,''^ 

Construed like an adjeofiM— arranged in the same way with other words of the sentence. 

What is an injlnitivet 

An infinitiTe is a form of the verb that begins generally 
with to, and expressing no affirmation. 

Ex.—" An opportunity to study. ''^ " He is obliged to seU.^^ ** He seems to hav 
been disappoints. 

Of how many words may a verb consist Y 

Of as many as four. 

Ex.—" Eagles »oar." * « The house was buiU?'' " The mwl may have arrived^ 
"These lessons 8h(mld have been learned:'' ^^Baving written:'' "2b have beem 
writing. 

Almost every verb may be expressed in a great variety of ways or forms ; thus, 
from WRITE we have writing^^ ' - •^^- _ -•^- ._ .•^.^x .•-.— ^ ^ .•.•- *^ 

have written, to be written, i 

having written, having been - . ■ . 

writing, was writing, can write, must write, will write^ shall write, would writ«y 

should write, eould write, may write, might write, may be written^ may be wri^ng^ 

may have been writing, might have been written, might nave been writing, mights have 

been writing, <feo., &c. 

Now,that we may be enabled to master all these different fbrms, — ^understand 
their meaning, and thus be enabled to use them correctly, — grammarians have 
found it best W divide verbs into certain dosses, and also to regard them aa hftving 
oartain properties. 




IS 



H«v ai« verbfl daarffied? 

Into regular and irregtdar, with reference to their form. 

Into trcmsUive and iTUransitive, with reference to their 
meaning or use ; and the former are often used as passive, 
and some of the latter are always neiUer, 

What is a regular verb 1 

A reg^ular verb takes the ending erf, to form its preterit 
and its perfect participle. 

Ex.— Present play, -pretent played, perfect participle flayed; move, moved^ 
tmwed, 

f , at tbe end of a word, St dropped befora an ending that befflns with a Towel.— In atead of preterU 
the papil may also say pa»t, a less apprc^riale bat more eaphoiuc word. 

What is an irregtdar rerb ? 

An irreg^iilar verb does not take the ending ed, to form 
its preterit and its perfect participle. 

Ex. — ^Present see, preterit saw, perfect participle mm; tpeak, Bpcke, tpoken. 

Which are ^^ principal porta of the yerb, or those from which all the other parts are 
formed t 

The principal parts are the present, or the simplest 
form given in a dictionary ; the preterit, or the simple?^ 
form that affirms a past fact ; and the perfect participle^ 
or the form that makes sense with the word having or 
being. 

Ex. — ^Pres. (to) walky write; pret. (I) walked^ (I) wrote; perf. part, having 
waOud, being written, 

list of Irregular Verbs. 

The followinfr catalcu^e shows the principal parts of all the irregular verhe. 
Having learned these, the student also knows the principal parts of idl the other 
verbs, which must be regular. He must not infer, however, from the word irregu- 
lar, that these verbs are a mere straggling ofEahoot of the language ; for they are 
really the very core or pith of It. 

In using irregular verbs, we are liable to error for the most part ouly in the nse of thooe 
whose preterit and perlect participle are not alike. These verbs have therefore been given 
llrst, and separate from the rest, that thev may be learned perfectly. R. denotes that the 
regular form may also be used in stead of the othera * denotes that the form nnder it is 
■eldom nsed, being either anelent, poetic, or of late introduction. The form sapposed to be 
of the best present usage, is placed first. The second form of some verbs is pr^rable, when 
applied in a certain way; as, ^^/reighted with spices and silks," **/raugfU with mischief;** 
»» thondersCruel^** "sorrow-s£r<c&en.** — ^Memorize the tmmarked forms only. 

1. Ths Two Past Forms Danaxm. 
PreeenL Preterit^ or Poet, Perfect Pttrttdple, Present, Preterit^ or Put. 
.Arise, arose, arisen. 

AwAe, .woke,r., H^^ 

been. 

bom. 

bomo. 

beaten, 

beat. 
lleoome, became, become. 

Be&ll, befell, betallen. 



awoke, r.. 
Be, was, 

Bear {carry), bore, 



Beat, 



beat, 



Beget, 

Begin, 

Bid, 

Bite, 

Blow, 

Break, 



begot, 
begat,* 
b^gan, 
begun,* 

bid, bade, 

bit, 

D^ew, r.,* 

broke, 

brake,* 



Perfect Pitt, 

begotten, 
begot. 

begun. 

bid, 

bidaen. 

bitten, 

bit. 

blown, r.* 

broken. 

broke,* 



f4 



JrMiML AwirtEi or AMCa ritj'tot JPsKftt^pit* 



ohidden, 

ohid. 

choBen. 



Chid0, Aid, 

ChooMi oho«e, 

Cleftve (oi- cleaved, 

A^rtf), clave, »♦ 

GiiDC, came, 

Crow crowed, 

^^^^9 crew. 

Daru (ten' dare(i,'>> 

(Dare-^Joi. j,^ 



cleaved. 

deft, 

cloven. 

come. 

crowed, 
dared. 



Dive, 

Do rpriuoi- 
paiverb), 
Draw, 

Drink, 

Drive, 

Fan, 
Fly, 
Forbear, 

Forget, 

Forsake, 
Freeae, 

Freight, 

Get, 

Oive, 
Go, 
Grave, 
Grow, 

Heave, 

Hew, 

Hide, 

Hold, 

Know, 
Iiade (load), 

I«an, 

Leap, 

lie {rq90se\, 
(lAe'-tmeah 

Mow, 
Prove, 

Bend, 



dared.) 

dived, doYe,*dived. 

did, 

drew, 

drank, 

drove, 
ato, Sot, 
fell, 
flew, 
forbore, 

forgot, 

forsook, 
froze, 

freighted, 

got* 

gave, 

went, 

graved, 

grew, 

heaved, 

hove, 

hewed, 

hid, 

held, 

knew, 

hided, 

leaned, 

ISant, 

leaped, 

Ifiapt,^^ 

lay, 

Ued, 

mowed, 

proved, 

rent, 



done. 

drawn. 

drank, 

drank.* 

driven. 

eaten, £«t,* 

fallen. 

flown. 

forborne. 

forgotten, 

forgot. 

forLken. 

froxen* 

freighted, 

fraught. 

got, 

gotten. 

given. 

gone. 

graven, r. 

grown, 
eaved, 
hoven.* 
hewn, r. 
hidden, 
hid, 
held, 
holden.'* 
known, 
laden, r. 
leanea, 
Idant. 
leaped, 
l^pt.» 
Iwn. 

lied.) 

mown, r. 

provea, 

proven.* 

rent, 

rended.d* 



iod» 



Biae, 
Rive, 
Bon, 

Saw, 
See, 

Seethe, 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Show, 

Shzink, 

Slay, 

Slide, 

Smite, 

Sinfj 

Sow {9eaUu)y sowed. 



xo»«>, 

rived^ 

lan, ran,^ 

sawed, 

saw. 

aeetbed, 

Bod, 

shook, 

shaped, 

shaved, 

sheared, 

shore,* 

showed, 

shrank, 

shrank, 

slew, 

slid, r., 
smote, 



Ai^MPart 

zodfi, 

ridden. 

rang, 
nsen. 
riven, r.* 
nm. 
sawn, f^ 
seen. 



sodden. 

shaken. 

shaped, 

shapes.* 

shaved, 

shaven. 

shorn, r. 

shown, fm 

shrank, 

shronkeiu* 

slain. 

alidden, 

8lid,r. 

smitten, 

smit. 



sung, sang, sniv. 



sank, sank, 



Speak, 
Spit, 

Spring, 
Steal, 

Stride, 

Strike, 

Strive, 
Strow, 

Swear, 

Swell, 

Swim, 

Take, 
Tear, 

Thrive, 

Throw, 

Tread, 

Wax, 

Wear, 
Weave, 

Write, 



spoke, 
spake,* 

spit, spat,* 

sprung, 

sprang, 

stole. 

stroae, 

strid, 

stru<d[, 

strove, r.,* striven, r.* 

strowed, 

swore. 



sank. 
sown,r. 

spoken. 

spit, 
spitteo;* 

sprang. 

stolen. ~ 

stridden, 

strid. 

straok, 

stricken. 



sware, 

swelled, 

swum, 

swam, 

took, 

tore, 

thrived, 

throve. 



strown, r. 

sworn. 

swollen, r. 

swam. 

taken, 
torn, 
thrived, 
thriven. 



threw, r.,* thrown, r.* 
trod, troddenj 

trode,* trod, 

waxed, 
waxen. 



waxed. 



wore, 
wove, r.,' 
wrote, 
writ,* 



worn, 
woven, r.* 

written. 



(a.) *' My tongae doM to the roof of my month/*— Z>jdben«. (fr.) ^ This line be 
wA erima^'^'^Macaulay. (c) Beholden; withholden.* (d.) " Come as the winds oon.e whau 



\« 



Abide. 

Behold, 

Belav, 

Bend, 

Bereave, 

Beseech, 

Bestead,* 

Bet, 

Betide, 

Bind, 
Bleed, 

Blend, 

Bless, 

Breed, 
Bring, 
BiiOd, 

Bum, 

Bnrst, 

Bay, 

CasiL 

Cateiiy 

CHng, 

Clothe, 

Cost, 
Creep, 
Cut. 
Deal, 

Dwell, 
Pream. 

Brest, 

Feed, 
Feel, 

Find, 
Flee, 
Fling, 

Gild, 

Gird, 

Grind, 

Hang, 

Uave (prin<n- 

pal verb). 
Hear, 
Kit, 
Hurt, 
Keep, 

&eel, 

Knit» 



1 Tn T:iro Pmri ob. 

ornuL Perfeet PmrUeipU, 

abode^ r.,* abode, r.* 
beheld, 
belaid, r. 
bent, r. 
bereft, r. 
besoQ^ht. 
bestead.* 
bet^ r. 
betided, 
betid.* 
boand. 
bled, 
blended, 
blent* 



beheld, 

belaid, r., 

bent, r., 

bereft, r., 

besought, 

besteiul,* 

bet, n, 

betided, 

betid,* 

bound, 

bled, 

blended, 

blent,* 

blessed, 

blest, 

bred, 

brooght, 

bant,r., 

bamed, 

bomt, 

burst, r.,* 

bought, 

cast. 



blest. 

bred. 

brought. 

built, r. 

burned, 

burnt. 

burst, r.* 

bougnt. 

cast. 



caught, r.,* caught, r.* 



clung, 

clothed, 

fllad, 

cost, 

crept, 

cut! 

dealt, r.,* 

dug. r., 

dwelt, f*., 

dreamed, 

dr^am^ 

dresseo, 

drest,* 

fed, 

ielt, 

fought, 

found, 

fled, 

gilded, 
gilt, 
girt, r., 

f round, 
ung, r., 

had, 

heard^ 

hit, 

hurt, 

kept 

knelt, 

kneeled, 

knit, r., 



dung. 

dolhed, 

olad. 

cost. 

crept* 

cut. 

dealt, r.* 

dug.r. 

dwelt, r. 

dreamed, 

dreamt. 

dressed, 

drest.* 

fed. 

felt 

fought. 

found. 

fled. 

flung. 

gilded, 

gilt. 

girt, r. 

I^und. 

hung, r.* 

had* 

heard. 

hit. 

hurt. 

kept. 

knelt, 

kneeled. 

knit,r. 



Lay, 
Lead, 

Learn, 

Leave, 

Lend, 

Let, 

Dght,' 

Makej 
Mean, 
Meet, 



Fomi Aion. 

PnteHt^orPML 
laid, 
led, 

learned, 
learnt, 
left, 
lent, 
let, 

lighted, 
li^ 
lost, 
maae, 
m&int, 
met. 



Pass, 
Pay, 

"Pen (Jenee 
(Pen 

Plead, 

Put, 
Quit, 

Rap, 

Bead, 

Beave, 

Bid, 

Seek 

Sell, 

Send^ 

Set, 

Shed, 

Shiiie, 

Shoe,. 

Shoot, 

Shred, 

Shut, 

Sit, 

Sleep, 

SUng, 

SlinL 

Slit, 

Smeir, 

Speed; 

Spell^ 

Spend, 

mv 

Split, 
Spoil, 

Spread, 

Stay, 
String, 



past,* 

paid, 
. N penned, 
**^» pent, 

penned, 

pleaded, 

pl&id, 

plbd, 

quit, r., 
rapped, 

^, 

reft, r.,* 

rid, 

Biua, 

BOlwht, 

sold, 

sent, 

set, 

shed, 

shone, r.,* 

shod, 

shot, 

shred, 

shut, 

sat, 

slept, 

sluntf, 

alnnk, 

slit, r., 

smelt, n, 

aped, r.,* 

spelled, 

spelt, 

spent, 

spilt, n, 

)ipun, 

sj)11t, r.,* 

spoiled, 
spoilt,* 
spread, 
stud, r., 
strung, r.,* 



laid. 

led. 

learned^ 

learnt. 

left. 

lent. 

let. 

lost. 

made. 

mSanft. 

met. 

passed, 

past.'' 

paid. 

penned, 

pent. 

penned.) 

pleaded, 

plSad, 

pled. 

pat. 

quit, r. 

rapped, 

rapt.« 

r5ad. 

reft, r.* 

rid. 

sud. 

BOUffht. 

SoloL 

sent. 

set. 

shed. 

ahone, w> 

shod. 

shot. 

shred. 

shut. 

sat. 

slept. 

slung. 

slunc. 

slit, r. 

smelt, r. 

sped, r.* 

spelled, 

spelt. 

spent. 

spilt, r. 

spun. 

split, r.* 

spoiled, 

spoilt.* 

spread. 

staid, r.<* 

strung, r* 



OS.) Hang, banged, hanged; to mupend bff the neek taith intent to kiU ; but the distinettufl 
la not alwajrs observed, (b.) PaM is used as an adjective or ai a nohn. (fiO Sap, rapt, t^nX 
Cp $eitc fHth rapture, (d.) Stay, stayed, stayod ; to oaum to Uop* 



IC 



YSRH8. 



Stick, 
Sting, 
Stink, 

Sweat, 

Sweep, 

Swinn^, 

Teach, 

Tell, 

Think, 

Thrust, 

Wake, 

Wed, 

Weep, 
Wet, 
Win, 
Wind, 



^ttMfitt or AmCL 
Rtove, r., 

stood, 

stuck, 

Btunff, 

stunk, 

sw£at, r., 

swet, 

swept, 

swung, 

thought, 
thrust, 
woke, r., 
wedded, 
wed,* 
wept, 
wet, r., 
won, 
wound, r 



Pinftet ParUeip, 

Stove, r. 
stood, 
stuck, 
stung. 
•*stauK. 
swSat, r. 
swet. 
swept, 
swung, 
taught. 
tol(L 
thought, 
thrust, 
woke, r* 
wedded, 
wed.* 
wept, 
wet, r. 
won. 
,♦ wound, r.* 



PnUrit, or Pott Ptrfiet Fvt 



worked, 
wrought, 
wrung, r.,« 



XTM0M. 

Work, 
Wring, 

Beware, 

Can, could. 

Do (anxir^\ did. 
Have (aoxil^y), had. 

May, might, 

Must, must. 

Ought, ought, 

QUOth, 

Shall, should, 
Will (auxiPy), would. 

Wit, \ 

Wot,* 1 wot,* ) 

Wis,* f wist,* V 

Weet,* J wote,* ) 



worked, 
wrought, 
wrung, r.» 



willed.) 



What are the last few verbs nsuaUy called ? 

Defective^ because some of the parts are wanting; and 
verbs having more parts than are absolutely necessary, are 
termed redundant, as bereave, slide, swim. 

How are formed the principal parts of verbs derived from others by means of prefizss f 

Generally in the same way as those of their primitives. 

£x.— Take, took, taken ; mistake, mistook, mUtaken, 



What is a trangUive verb ? 

A transilire verb is a verb that has an object. 

Ex.—** John ttruek Jamxs.'' " Cats devour bats and mioe.'^ <* I know Hnc.'* 
- ' I know the lbsson.^* 

Trafuitive meani panting over: there is generally an act paBsingr from the doer to what is acted 
on. JntrannHve means not patuting over. Paetive means suffering or receiving. NmOer means wettfcerj 
and neuter rerbs were so named becaose thejr are neither acMoa nor jNiM<«e. 

What is a paseive verb f 

A passive verb is a transitive verb so used that it rep- 
resents its subject as acted upon. 

Ex. — *' John struck James.'' " James wat struck by John.'' 
When Is a verb intraneiUvet or what is an intnmsitiw verb f 

An in transitive verb does not have an object. 

Ex.—" John walks:^ •* The child crieay " The rose Woowm." " Webstar vnu 
eldqaent." *' Webster woe an orator." "Alice reads and writes well." 

What is a neuter verb ? 

A neuter verb is an intransitive verb that does not imply 
action or exertion. 

Ex. — "Troyi«w." "Therein a land of every land the pride." "The spuxft 
Uh/ on the shelf." " It stood near." " The plants look green and fresh." 
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Wkat p roper Uei hftTs Terbs ? 

Toices, moods, tenses, persons, and numbers. 



a* A transitive verb can generally be expressed in two different ways ; aa, 
" Farmers row* com," " Corn is raised by farmers" : and hence transitive verba 
are said to have two voices, — the active and the jMutnM. 

When is a verb in the aetive voice, or what does this voice denote f 

The actiTe voice represents the subject as acting, or the 
verb as relating to an object. 

£z.~'' David slew Goliath/' ** John rMemhUs his father/* "They owiud 
tKia £Eurm.^' 

When ia a verb in ^bnpaarive voice, or what does this voice denote f 

The passive voice represents the subiect as acted upon, 
or the verb as having the object for its subject. 

Ex.—" Goliath wu slain by David." " This farm was owned by them." 



b* If I say, "lurri^/' I express a matter of fact; **I may of eon wriiSj'^ 1 




inariftna oailmoods* 

When Is a verb in the indieativs mood, or what does the indicative mood express ? 

The indieatire mood affirms something as an actual 
occurrence or fact. 

Ex.— "John has caught some fish." " God created this bcantifhl world." " Cork 
JIaats." " The goilty are not happy." " Far away in the South is a beautifhl isle." 

IndieaiU>e meani declaring: ; mdjunetivet Joined to; jMfenliaZ, having power: imperative com- 
Saanding: and it^nMoe, left free. 

How does the suijuneUve mood express the act or state f 

The subjunctiFe mood affirms something as a futurq 
contingency, or as a mere supposition, wish, or conclusion. 

Ex.—" If it rain to-night, our plants will live." " Beware lest he deceive you." 
*'He talked to me as if I were a widow." " Were I a lawyer, I should not like to 
plead a rogue's case." " 0, had I the wings of a dove." — Oowper, " Bat if I asked 
your papa, he would only say jroa had better [to] stay at home." — Bvhcer. " But 
i should wrong my fnend, if I concealed it.^' — Id, " If conscience had had as 
•trong a hold on his mind as honor, he had still been innocent." — British Bssayiets, 

What words often precede this mood, or indicate it? 

Ify though, that J lest, except, unless, provided, &c. 

What does a verb In the snljjanctive mood suggest, when it refers to present or 
timof 



That the contrary of what is supposed, or something dif- 
ferent, is the true state of the case. See above. 

What other mood does the suljanctive resemhle in its form, and what one in its 
meaning? 

In its form^ the indicative ; but in meaning, the potential, 
with which it is also most frequently associated in sen- 
tences. See above. 



Bow doM llw jmImIM reprewnt Uie mot or ■katef 

The potential mood affirms merely the power, liberty, 
liabili^, necessity, will, duty, or a similar rSation of the 
Bubject, in regard to the act or state. 

£z. -** God can destroy this world/' " Yoa map piayJ** " Youth nm betH^hd 
away/' " Thev who wyM be happy, tn/uei be virtaoua." ** Children would obe^ 
th«ir teachers.'' 

How oaa fihis mood be known, or what words are naed to esqpresi UY 

May^ cany must^ mighty covldy woidd^ and should. 

Whan ia a yerb In the imperaUve mood, or what doea the imperaUve mood expi ' tt i g f 

The impersitlre mood ez^^reiteeB command, esthorta' 
tion, entreaty, or permission. 

Ex. — " John, etudy your lesson." ** Qo where glory waits thee." " Oh I then 

rememheif me." *^ wRWitrti to yonr fHe&ds." 

We eommamd Inferion, exkoH eqaals, mlrmt Bnperion, and permM ia oompUanM with thM wfll 
of others. 

What 1b the sal^eel of eTeiy Terb In the luporaflTe idbod Y 

Tho% yoUy or yc, usually understood. 

£z.^" Know thyself "—Enow th^ thyself. <* My youo:^ fiends, }A ptoe And 
•aatkNtt"— 'My young ftieuds, he f9 pare and oaiitioiui. 

When Is a Terb !n the ir^bUUffe mood, or how does this mood eaqpress the act or state? 

The infinitiYe mood does aot affirm the act or stateu 
It comprises the participle and the infinitive. 

Ex.—*' Com to ffrind:^ <*The douda dieperdng:* "Be oarefnl to awnd thft 
danger." 

WBIdi of the mobds oatt be nsed Iht er r og at l vety f 

The indicative and the potentiaL 

£z.— "/9M{ we dig^H this deelsive momeatr* *«Who la th» oBlptitf' 

«<ttow<w»If" 

flow are they made InterrogatiTeY 

By placing the subject after the verb) or afixir some part of it^ 

E*.— "Thou art he;" "Abt thou He?" ««yott taa help us;" "XUh pom 
insLP us I" 

Mow many mMde, and what are the{ff 



I ■■ III ■>' 



C* Time may naturally he divided into present^ past, and future \ and we ma^ 
bonsfd'er an act or state as simply taking plaoe in ea^ of theil^e petioas, or aft com-' 

fleted : thus, " I wrUeyl have wriiten /" ^* I wrote, I had written f^ " I ehoU lof^ 
i^OtU haw icritt^nJ'* Hence Verbs hftve what giftmmariane eaU mmsr 

When Is a verb lb the preeent tense, or t^at does this teuSe expn^sf 

The preMnt tense expresses the act or stat^ in present 
time. 

Ex.— " 1 fpn<«." ^^lamwriHng,^^ "It*»<w»«." *^ Yon may dommejieeJ^ ** Ld 
me iMTtrarnew hoolL'* ** Sf. lA>ilS» # situated ofti « jd^ bordering on therMii^ 
riaaippi." 



\ 
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In whMi peenUar sense is Ihls tense sometlmeR need ? 

To express what is always so from the very nature oi cod- 
dition of things. 

Ex. — " Heat fnelts ice.^* " A fool and his money are booh partedJ" ** Moles hur- 
rotr in the ground." ** Traveling w expensive." ''People mutt dU.^* ''Man if 
tncuie to mourn.^'' 

When is a verb In ttie pMt tense, or what is tihe meaning of this tense? 

The past tense refers the act or state simply to past time. 

Ex. — " God created the world." " Troy iww, but is no more." " Away went 

9-ilpm.^' " Bonaparte wau banished to St. Helena." " She died this morning." 

^' I soon eaw that ne eovld not see." '< The ship arrived before day." 

This teoM Is nsaally ealled the imper/eei teaw. hut ioanpropriAtdj. It may be well to eall It 
the aoHti teaae, hi the soliiJanetlve and the potential mood, wheneTer it does not denote past ttane. 

When is a verb In the future tense, or what is the meaning of this tense? 

The Aiture tense refers the act or state simply to future 
time. 

Ex.— "The cars wiU come this evening." " Merit wK he rewarded.^'' "The 
trees vnU eked their leaves." " There ufiUoe a final judgment day." 

When is a verb in the perfect tense, or what does this tense express ? 

The perfect tense represents something as past, but 
Btill connected with present time. 

Ex. — " This magnificent city hoe been bvitt within one hundred years." " He 
hoe praetiaed law two years." " I ha^ae just eold my hortte." " The mail maif have 
arrvoedy " This house appears to ^«tf Men a ohurcL" " Though severely ism^m^s^ 
he still Jives." 

When is a verb in the pluperfect tense, or what does this tense express? 

The plnpertbct tense represents something as finished 
or ended by a certain past time. 

Ex. — '» I had already 9ent my trunk to the river, when I received your latter.** 
^ A fish had been on the hook." " A fish might have been on the hook.^' 

When is a verb in the future-perfect tense, or what does this tense exprees ? 

The Aiture-perfect tense represents something as fin* 
ished or ended by a certain future time. 

Ex. — ^" The flowers toiU have withered^ when winter returns." 




hereafter). I shall have written (by or before a oertam future time). 
», The tree blossoms — has blossomed — blossomed — ^had blossomed — ^will blossom 
— will have blossomed. The three perfect tenses are sometimes called the reitatifoe 
tenses, because they relate from one point of time to another ; and the other three 
tenses, which have not this relation, are called the aibeolute tenses,. 

' Every perfect tense, except sometimes a participle, mast have what two parts? 

ffavcy or some one of its variationSi and the perfect par- 
ticiple of some verb. 

Ex. — ^EUtve written ; having written ; to have written ; ma} have written : has been 
writing \ should have been writing ; had written ; shall have wiittaii ; snail have 
been written. 
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Wnt doM the prwHnt, Ihe past, or the fbtors team, ■omeUniM umiiMi sn set «r stelB? 

As something habitual or customary in present, P^^9 ^ 
future time. 

KsL— " He ehetct tobacco.'* " People ^ to church on Snndi^.*' " The dead art 
put into the ^roaud." ** There tffould he «^/ii his earuinga/* ** The wolf aIso 
shall dwtU with the lamb, and the leopard shdU lie down with the kid.'* 

"When the act or state Is expr esse d as ideal rather than real, as In the snhJnnetiYe mood, 
and fteqiientlf in the potential, what majr be observed of the tenses, in reqiect to the time <rf 
the event 1 

That they move forward, one tense or more, in time. 

Ex.—" If I cm"— now ; " If I J«"— hereafter. " If I tww"— at any past time ; 
•• If 1 iwre"— now. " I had been there"— before that time ; " Bad I bee» there"— 
•t that time. * I am pairing von" — now; " I tnay or can pc^f jou" — next Christ- 
mas. " I paid yon" — then ; " I tMght or covidpay too" — ^now. " I had paid yon" 
'—before a certain past time ; " I miaht have paid yon" — at a certain past time. 
"Bach governments coiMi not Icut^ it thevtiOfitoifMi ever so much wisdom anl 
Tirtae.*'— P. Henry, At any time. See 2d def. of present tense. 



In most of the tenses, a verb may be expressed in several different ways : as, 
«' Ho etrUcee ;" " He doee etrike ;" " He w etriting ;" " He is ^ruck ;" " He MHJheik,'' 
These, grammarians usually distinguish, by calling them, emphatically, the vobms 
^ the verb. 

When is a verb in the eommon form, or what is the oommon fonnf 

The common form is the verb expressed in the most 
§imple and ordinary manner. 

£x. — ** He went home." " Hime j^msJ*^ ** No man has ever been too honest." 
When is a verb in the emphatic form, or what is the emphaUo form ! 

The emphatic form has do or did as a part of the 
verb, to give it greater force. 

£x. — " I did say so." ** Beally, it does move,'''' '* Do come to see me." 
When is a verb in the progreseive form, or what is the progreeaive form ! 

The progressive form is 5e, or some variation of it, 
combined with tlie participle that ends in ing. It denotes 
continuance of the act or state. 

£x. — ** I wrote ;" ** I was writing,'''' " She goes to church ;" " She is going in 
church." 

When is a verb in ^e passive form, or what is the passive form ? 

The passive form is 6e, or some variation of it, combined 
with the perfect participle. It is generally passive in sense. 

Ex. — " The oak was shatt^ed by lightning." ** The melancholy days are ctmu^ 
When is a verb in the ifmelent form, or solemn style, or how may this form be Icnovnf 

The ancient form has the ending ty sty or esty and th or 
ethy and generally uses thou or ye in stead of you, 

Ex. — *^ Thou barVdst the dart that wounds thee." *^ Adversity Jlattereth no 
man." 

How many tenses, and what are theyt — how many forms, etnd what are they t 



d» When [ say, ** I am, thou art^ he isf " I write, thou writest, he tvrites .*" 
you see that the verb varies with the person of \H subject : and when I say, " I 
am, we aref'''* " He w, they are;'** ** He writes, they write ;" you see that the verb 



— I 
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wsleB with the inhhAm* of its snbjeot. Henoe the verb is said to have pm^am wid 
numb^ ; that is, it is so cxpressea as to indicate the person and number of its sal^ 
ject, and thereby the sabject itself. 

What, then, is meant bj the per&m and numnber of a verb ? 

The person and number of a verb are its form &9 being 
suitable to the person and number of its subject. 

Tbet«m ** a/orm of (he verb," cfgnifiei. In iu widest aeoM, aaj mode of expceMlnff iC 
When is a -verb «ffigru2ar, and whenphcnrlf 

It is singular J when its form is proper for predicating of a 
singular subject; Kxid plural, when proper for predicating of 
a plural subject. 

Ex. — **The NiOHTwa« serene, and the sr^uu toere twinkling most brilliantly in 
their blue depths." 

Define singular sulgects aaid plural subjecta. 

A singular subject denotes one object, or more objects taken 
singly or separately; a plural subject denotes more than one, 
but not taken as one single thing. 

Ex. — Singular: " The hoy is studious;" ^^JBoery tree is known by 

its fruit;" ^^Jbhn, James, or Joseph, is studying ;" '^^Mither John, James, nor 

Joseph, is studying.** Plural: ^^ 2' he bays are studious;'* ^^ John, 

James, and Joseph, are studious ;** '* The people are fickle.'* 

In correct dieooune, of irhat peraon and number is the verb always said to be ? 

Of the same as its subject, or nominative. 

Ex. — ** I am.** Here am is said to be of the first peraon and singular nombery 
because its f^ubject, /, is of this person and number. 

PARTICIPLES AND INFINITIVES. 

What is a participle ? What is an infinitire ? See p. 12. 

How many and vhat participles are there, and how many and what inflnliiyes are tbera^ 

Two of each, — the present and the perfect; and also a 
third participle, the compound. 

How does ^it^prewntpartAeiple represent the act or state ? 

The present participlo represents the act or state as 
present, but ofteder as future, at the time referred to. 

Ex. — " We saw the moon rising^ " Who goes borrowing, goes sorrotoingJ** 
How does tbe present infintUve represent the act or state f 

The present infinitive represents the act or state as 
present at the time referred to, but oftener, as future. 

Ex, — *' He seems to study.'*'* "Man never is, but always to J^. blest.'* — Pops* 
^ I intended to eay less, and certainly expected to hear more liberal sentiments oi^ 
itosd on the other side.** 

How does Vsa^ perfect participle or Infinitive represent the act or state? 

The perfect participle or infinitive represents the 
act or state as past or ended at the time referred to. 

Ex.— "A fan, caught in a trap.** "The river appears to have rissn,'^ «»Tlw 
Indiana ace supposed to have come from Asia or Sibena, ' 
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The ])orfbct partioiple is sometimw preaeni in Bonse; m^ ''He livee kmi 
by all" The present inflnitiire sometimes denotes simpljr the act or. state; and 
the perfect infinitive, the completed act or state. 

lYhat Is a compound participle ? 

A compound participle consists of two or more par- 
ticiples ; and it is in sense generally a perfect, but sometimes 
a present, participle. 

Ex* — " Having purchased a farm, he retired to the country.^' '^ The terms beift^ 
§€UUd^ he produced the oaxli." '* He. hiviiig h§en previously enffoqed^ and being 
then engaged, in making sarveys of the oomitiy, was the most siutaole man va 
coold find." 

How is the participle sometimes used ? / 

As an adjective, and then called a participial adjective. 

Define %j)artieipial adjeeHoe. 

A participial adjective ascribes the act or state to its 
ttubject as a quality. 

£x. — *' A leaping and fnurmuring rivnlet ;" " Written laws." 
Participles and infinitives are frequentiy used as what other parts of speeoh f 

As nouns, and then often called verbal nouns. 

When should a participle or an infinitive be conridered a nonnf 

When it evidently takes the place, and is used in the sense, 
of a noun. 




out 

exertion. 

^ My knowing him was of groat advantage to me.^' ** His having' been there, was 
the ground of suspidon.*' ** To live temperately, io avoid excitement, and to take 
alternate exercise and rest, are essential to health^'— Tbn^ran^^, trajMuVUtjf, and 
alternate exercise and reat^ are essential to health. " Boys like to play ?^ (Boya like 
appUe.) ** He began to «Y>rib.'' (He hegan his tt^orik.) *"*7b fotje is to oftay." "7b is 
«— or not to ^«»tiuit is the question I" XLife—ox decuhj — ^that la the questioa 1) 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

No complete verb in onr lan^ago can express all its properties, or be expressed 
in all its forms, withoat the aid of oortiun other little verbs. 'Thas, to express 
*' strike** in future time, we say, " shcM or will strike ;*' in the potential mood, 
^'/navy can, mttet, might, could, would, or should strike;*' in the passive voice, **«• 
strncK, woe strack. beina struck," <&o. These little helping verbs are therefore 
called auxiliary verbs. Auxiliary means helping. 

Hour, then, would yon define aa ausilianj verbf 

An auxiliary verb helps another verb to express its 
meaning in a certain manner or time. 

Whiclk are the auxiliary verbs ? 

Jie, and all its variations ; do, did; can, could; have^ 
had; may, might; must; shall, should; will, would. 

For what are the auziliarlBs Zn; and its variations used f 

They are used to expregg the verb progressively or paa- 
wvely. 

£x.— ** The pamer U ploughing his field.** ^« Tl}a fiel4 ie ^ughed,'^ 



Wot wbat are the eaxflfaiffei do end did medf 

They are used to express the verb with empbasis, or with 
greater force. 

Ex. — " I do assure yon, I sIiaII be here in time.^' ** He did tap eo. 
HHiat do eon mod eould imply f 

Power or ability. 

Ex. — <* I ean lift the stone,^* '* I can learn the lesson." '* I cotUd not ^>m my 
consent." 

What do have and had imply, and for what are they nsedf 

They imply possession, and are used to express the act or 
state as finished or ended at the time referred to. 

Ex. — *' I have gaikertd the plums which the wind had hhum down." 
What meaning id conveyed by may and •kidghl f 

Permission^ possibility, or probability ; sometimes reason- 
ableness. 

Ex. — " Ton tnay go to play." " Bat remember the horse map tfw." '< It rnutp 
rain this evening." ** But the question migki be aeked^ whether th« tax is l^gaL" 

What do muet^ «AaI2, and ahouid denote f 

Duty or injunction : but shaHy more frequently compulw* 
Bion ; and musty generally necessity. 

Ex.— <* We should care for others* feelings." " Thou shall not noeor." ** Yon 
must not look for me before next week." ** fapils mtut c^." ** Naughty boy I 
yon shall be punished.^* 

What do wQl and would denote f 

Willingness, adaptation, or tendency. 

Ex.— *< He would pav if he could." <* This wHl do^ «* Weeds wU gross where 
there is no cultivatioa." ** Boses wiU fade^'* 

For what parpo«e are all the anzUiariei more or lens naedf 

To express the verb interrogatively. For this purpose^ 
they are placed before the nominative. 

Ex. — '* You are wounded." ".4r« tou wounded?" *'''Does bb know you I" 

CONJUGATION AND SYNOPSIS. 

What 1b it, to Mf^^K^ote a yerbf 

To conjugate a verb is to show, in a regular way, how 
some or all of its parts are correctly expressed. 

£x.— J3^ and wriU in the present tense, indicative mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

FebbtPebs. lam, FraarpEBS. Wears, 

Sboond Pebs. You are, Second Pebs. Tou are, 

Thibo Pebs. He, she, or it, is; Tboo Pebs. They are, 

1, I write, 1. We write, 

2. You write, 2. You write, 
8. He, she, or it, writes ; 8. They write. 

Cbitfiydow probably stenified, in old timet, the joininc of rarious endinga and praflaea fta tht 
ahlar parte of Terbe. called the roots ; bo^ with na, the word rather rignllltfia the Jofninc of the 
foma to their dlflwaat aomlaatlTea. 
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Wbat is It, to ^ft dto iq^iMfMit of a irerb f 

To give the sjniopsis of a verb, is to express it correcily, 
ia a single person and number, or in a particular form, through 
some or all of its moods and tenses. 

£x. — Synopftis of imto, with I, through the indieatlve mood: Present, / write; past, 
IwrcU ; future, / thaU or vUl unriU ; perfect, / Aom wriUen. ; plaperfeot, /AoJ fvriUtn ; 
ftitnre-perfect, I shall or willhavs wriiUn. 

Tbe word tifttopina mea n i a look at th^ whole \ and m we am qit to tee only tbe efator or rvwt tlrlklng 
9«rto, hj lookLiic at all at <NK>e, tlia word liua come to risniQr tba chief parts or the outline cf tba wbolt 
•''athtag 



CONJUGATION EXEMPLIFIED. 

I have here presented to yoq tbe ver^ irre^Iar verb S«. the regular verb tn^w,* and 
Ibe irregular verb take, in all the forms m which they oan be expressed. like them, or 
bv their means, may all other verbs be e^cpressed in all their terms ; and for /, pou, he. 
tA«, ity 100, you, and theif^ can be need any other nominatives having the same person and 
number, that is^ all nominatives whatsoever ; so that the following conjugation is suffi- 
cient to teach all the correct forms c^att the verbs, for all the propositions that have been 
spoken or written, and all that oan be spoken or written, m the English language. 

Redte the following pantdigm, across the page ; and the synopais with thoUf down the paffs. 
C. stands for Common Form ; ^., for Emphatic; /V., for Progressive ; and P., f<Mr Fiaarive. 

Obtierre that the Terb, like thd noane and proteins la their dudeneioa, reim^ns sometimes wnch a n aed. ■ 
•ometimee partly chanced, and is sometimeit wholly changed, to expreu Ita dtlfertnt proiiertieB \ and that 
il ionietimes caUi in the hrip of the auxiliary Terba. 



Be. 



Be, 

ICove^ 

Take^ 



Move. 

IVincipal Farts, 

was, 

moved, 

tooky 



Take. 



PerfedLParMotiiU. 

been, 
move^ 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



ABSOLUTE TENSES. 



Present 

Btn(futar, 
P%r9t Person. Beoond Pereon. 7%ird Person. 



Tense. 



I 

am, 

C. move, 
R do move^ 
Pf, am moving, 
J*, am moved, 

C take, 
£, dot«ke^ 
Pr, am taking, 
P. am taken, 



YoD He, Sbx, or It, 

are, is; 

move, moves ; 

do move, does move ; 

are movine, is moving 

are move^ is moved ; 

take, takes ; 

do take, does take ; 

are taking, is taking ; 

aretakon, is taken; 



( 


Phtral 


\stPers, 


idPerSi 


SdPtfMW 


Wb 


You 


Thet 


are. 


are. 


are. 


move, 
do move. 


move, 
do move. 


move, 
do move. 


are moving, 
are moved. 


are moviqe, 
are moved. 


are inovinif 
are moved. 


take, 

do take, 
are taking, 
are taken. 


3akA, 
do take, 
are taking, 
are taken, 


take, 
do take, 
are taking, 
are taken. 



* SInos leve can not ho used in the progresdve form, and is ottfectlonable also for other 
tnoes has been preferred. It Is very dUfioolt to find a suitable verbb T^e next host that 
HM, are row, catty tend, alii,rtUe, 
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SUHndar, 



Past Tensa. 



2. 

You 



8. 



was. 



CL moved, 
K did move, 
Prm was moTiDff, 
P. was movet^ 

a took, 
JS. did take, 
Pr» was taking, 
P. was taken. 



Hk, Srb, or It, 

were, was ; 

moved, moved ; 

did move, did move ; 
were moving, was moving ; 
were moved, was moved ; 

took, took; 

did take^ did take ; 

were taking, was taking ; 

were taken, was taken ; 



1. 

Wb 

were, 

moved, 
did move^ 
were movmgj 
were moved, 

took, 
did take, 
were taking, 
were taken, 



8. 

You 

were, 

moved, 
did move^ 
were movmg, 
were moved, 

took, 
did take, 
were taking, 
were takeoL, 



PhiraL 
8. 
TaxT 



.) 



were. 

moved, 
did move, 
weie movinit 
were moved. 

took, 
did take, 
were taking, 
were taken. 



Sinffukw, 



1. 



be, 

C, move, 
Pr. be moving, 
P. be moved, 

C. take, 
Pr. be taking, 
P. be taken. 



2. 
You 

be, 

move, 

be moving, 

be moved, 

take, 

betaking, 

betaken. 



Entnre Tense. 



8. 



1. 

Hb, Shb, or It, Wb 
ahaU or wiU — 



be; 

move; 

be moving; 

be moved ; 

take: 
betaking; 
be taken ; 



be, 

move, 

be moving, 

be moved, 

take, 

betaking, 
be taken, 



(PiBST-FUTURB.) 
PlurtU, 
8. 8. 

You Thbt 



be, 

move, 

be moving, 

be moved, 

take, 

betaking, 
be taken, 



be. 

move. 

be moving. 

be moved. 

take. 

be taking. 

be taken. 



BELATIYB TENSBS. 

Perfect Tense. 



mn^ 


lar. 






FhtroL 


1. 


S. 


8. 1. 


8. 


8. 


' I 


You 


Hb, Shb, or It, Wb 


You 


Thbt 


haoe — 


Jmv^^ 


?uu-^ Jiave-^ 


haw-' 


?iav&^ 


been, 


been. 


been ; been. 


been, 


been. 


C moved, 


moved. 


moved ; moved. 


moved. 


moved. 

m m 



Pr, been moving, been moving, been moving; been moving, 
P. been move^ been moved, been moved; been moved, 

C, taken, taken, taken; taken, 

Pr. been taking, been taking, been taking ; been taking, 

P. been taken, been taken, been taken ; been taken. 



been movine, been moviiuf. 
been moved, been moveoT 

taken, taken, 

been taking, been taking, 
been taken, been taken. 



Sinffvlar. 
1. 8. 

[ You 



Pluperfect Tense. 

8. 1. 



Hb, Shb, or It, Wb 

Tiad-' 

been, been, been; been, 

C moved, moved, moved; moved, 

Pr, been moving, been moving, been moving ; been moving, 

P. been moved, been moved, been moved ; been moved, 

G. taken, taken, taken; taken, 

P^' been taking, been taking, been taking ; been taking, 

P* boon taken, been taken, been taken; been taken, 



8. 

You 



Piurak 



been, 

moved, 
been moving, 
been moved, 

taken, 
been taking, 
been taken. 



8. 

Thbt 

been. 

moved, 
been moving 
beeu moved. 

taken, 
been taking, 
been taken. 
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Tutnre-periiMt Tenie. 



1. 2. 8. 1. 

[ You Hb, She, or It, Wb 

shdttoT wiU htwe — ' 

been, been ; been, 

moved, moved; moved, 

/*!*. been moving, been moving, been moving ; been moving, 
P. been moved, been moveoT, been moved; been moved, 

C taken, taken, taken; taken, 

J*r» been taking, been taking, been taking ; been taking, 

P. been taken, been taken, been taken; been taken, 



been, 
C moved. 



^BOOND-FXTTUIUL) 
J'UtroL 
2. 3. 

You 



been, 

moved, 
been moving, 
been moved, 

taken, 

been taking, 
been taken, 



been* 

moved, 
been moving 
been jnored. 

taken, 
been taking, 
been taken. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Sinffula*'' 
1. 

IfI 

be, 

(7. move, 
K do move, 
Pr. be moving^ 
P. be moved, 

C. take, 
E. do take, 
JPr. be taking, 
P. be taken, 



Present Tense. 



2. 

IrTou If 

be, 

move, 
do move, 
be moving, 
be moved, 

take, 
do take, 
be taking, 
be taken. 



8. 

BE, WE, or IT, 

be; 

move; 
do move ; 
be moving ; 
be moved; 

take: 
do take ; 
be taking ; 
betaken; 



1. 

Lrwx 

be, 

move, 
do move, 
be moving, 
be moved, 

take, 
do take, 
be taking, 
be taken, 



2. 

If Ton 

be, 

move, 
do move, 
be moving, 
be moved, 

take, 
do take, 
be taking, 
betaken. 



Plwral. 

8. 
If teost 
be. 



move, 
do move, 
be moving, 
be moved. 

take, 
do take, 
betaking, 
betaken. 



Singular, 



Fast Tense. 



1. 

If I 

were, 

C. moved, 
E. did move, 
Pr, were moving, 
p. were moved, 

C. took, 
E, did take, 
Pr, were taking, 
P. were taken,- 



8. 



2. 

If tou If hb, she, or it, 

were, were ; 

moved, moved ; 

did move, did move ; 
were moving, were moving ; 
were moved, were moved ; 

took, took ; 

did take, did take : 

were taking, were takmg ; 

were taken, were taken ; 



1. 

If WB 

were, 

moved, 
did move^ 
were moving, 
were moved, 

took, 
did take, 
were taking, 
were taken. 



(Impebfbct.) 

Ptwral, 
2. S. 

If tou If 

were, 

moved, 
did move^ 
were moving, 
were moved, 

took, 
did take^ 
were taking, 
were taken, 



were. 

moved, 
did move, 
were movine 
were movecC 

took, 
did take, 
were taking, 
were taken. 



1. 
If I 



Singtdar, 



2. 



Pluperfect Tense. 

8. 1. 



If tov If he, she, or rr, If wf 



Iftou 



FituraL 



If 



8. 



been, been, been; been, been, been. 

(7. moved, moved, moved; moved, moved, moved. 

Pr, been moving, been moving, been moving; beenroovlm;. been moving been moving 

P. been move<^ been moved, been moved ; been moved, been moved, been moved. 

C. taken, taken, taken; taken, taken, taken. 

Pr. been taking, been taking, been taking ; been ttkicg, besa t&king, been taking. 

P. been taken, been taken, been taken; been taken, been taken, been taken. 

"We can also nay, " Were I," " Had I been/' " Be it ever eo fine, I woul/* net ba»" it ;' 
for, " If I were," " If I had been," *' Thougii it be ever bo ilne, I would no^ buy i\? 



vt 



1. 



Sm^uUw, 



Cm JDOVBj 

Pr, be moving, 
P. be moved, 

0. take, 
Pr, be taking, 
P- be taken, 



2. 
fov 

be, 

move, 

be moving, 

be moved, 

take, 

betaking, 
be takeni 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
8. 1. a. 

Hb, Shb, or It, Wb Tov 

may, com, or miM^^ 



be; 

move; 

be moviiu; ; 

be movea; 

take*: 

be taking; 

betaken; 



move, 

be movinff, 

bemove<^ 

take, 

be taking, 

betaken, 



PlmraL 



be, 

move, 

be moviitfp, 

be move(^ 

take, 

be taking, 
betaken. 



S. 



be. 

move, 
bemovinc 
be moved. 

take. 

betaking. 

betaken* 



SkiUfmlar, 



1. 



be, 

C move, 
Pr. be moving, 
P, be moved, 

C take, 
Pr. be taking, 
P, betaken, 



2. 
Too 

be, 

move, 

be moving, 

be moved, 

take, 

be taking, 

be taken, 



Past Tense, 
s. 1. s. 

Hb, Shb, or It, Wb Yov 

mighi, covH wofUd, or should — 



be; 

move ; 

be moving ; 

be movecT ; 

take: 

be taking; 

betaken; 



be, 

move, 

be moving, 

be move{ 

take, 

betaking, 

betaken, 



(Impbbfsct.) 

8. 
Thbt 



be, 

move, 

be moving, 

be movec^ 

take, 

be taking, 

betaken, 



be. 

move. 

be moving^ 

be move<L 

take. 

be taking. 

betaken. 



Slngmlar. 



Perfect Tense. 



1. 2. 8. 1. 

[ Tou Hb, Shb, or It, Wb 

may, omn, or must hav^-^ 

been, been ; been, 

moved, moved; moved, 

Pr, been moving, been movine, been moving ; been moving, 
P. been moved, been moved, been moved ; been moved, 

C. taken, taken, taken; taken, 

Pr, been taking, been taking, been taking ; been taking, 

P, been taken, been taken, been taken ; been taken, 



boen, 
C moved. 



Plural 
2. 8. 

You Thbt 

been, bora. 

moved, moved, 

been moving, been rooTinft 
been moved, been moved. 

taken, taken, 

been taking, been taking, 
been taken, been takoi^ 



Plnperftet Tense. 

2. 8. 1. 

Ton Hb, Shb, or It, Wb 

mighti andd, wouldf or should home- 

been, been ; been, 

moved, moved; moved, 

Pr, been nioving, been moving, beenmovii^ ; been moving, 
P, ^been moved, been move{ baen moved ; been moved, 

C. taken, taken, taken; taken, 

Pr. been taking, been taking, been taking ; been taking, 

P, beeA taken, l^een taken, been taken; been taken, 

8* 



1. 



been, 
C. moved, 





Plnrak 


2. 


8. 


Tov 


Thbt 



been, been. 

moved, moved* 
been moving, been niovins 

been move<^ been niove^^ 

taken, taken, 

been taking, been taking, 

beentaken^ been taken. 



n TSBBB. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

gh^fmlar, FtmraL 

2. 8.. 

C, Be, or be thon ; be, or be ye. 

J*. Do be, or do thou be ; do be, or do ye bo. 

(7. Move, or move tboa ; move, or move ye. 

B, Bo move, or do thou move \ do move, or do ye move. 
Pr, Be moving, or be tboa moving ; be movioff, or be ye moving. 
P. Be moved, or be tbon moved ; be moved, or be ye moved. 

C. Take, or take thoa ; take, or take ye. 

£ Do take, or do thou take \ do take, or do ye take. 

Pr. Be taking, or be tboa taking; be taking, or be ye takiug. 

p. Be token, or be thoa taken ; be taken, or be ye taken. 

You ia used in the sin^aryaa well as ihau : sod in the plural it is quite as common 
■8 V6. When the imperative is to denote gentleness aud entreaty ratlier than harabneas 
•Da aathority, you is perhaps preferable to thou. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present Infinitive. Perfect Infinitive. 

To be. To have been. 

C, To move. To have moved. 

Pr* To be moving. To have been moviiu^ 

P. To be moved. To have been mevedU 

0. To take. To have taken. 

Pr. To be taking. To have been taking. 

P. To be taken. To have been taken. 

Present Participle. Perfect Participle. 

Being. Been. 

Moving. Moved. 

Taking. Taken. 

Compound Participle. 

MeuUr* Having been. 

Pamive, Being moved. 
Active, Having moved. 
Passive. Having been moved. 

Passive, Being taken. 
Active* Having taken. 
Passive, Having been taken. 

Tcj the sign of ihe infinhiveB, is omitted after Ud, make^ need^ hear, \ le^ ««,/m?, ao^ 
iare, in the active voice. 

ANOIHNT POKM, OK SOLEMN STYIiB.-THOIT. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Past Future. Perfect PlnperfectPnttire-perfeet 

Thou Thou Thou Thou 

shaU or wUt — hut — 

art ; wast, or wert ; be \ been ; 

C, movest, movedst, move, moved, 

E, dost move, didst move, 

Fr, art moving, wa:»t moving, be moving, been moving, been moving, been moving, 

P. art moved; wast moved , be moved ; been moved ; been moved ; been moved ;. 

6*. takest, tookst, take, taken, taken, taken, 

R dost take^ didst take, 

Pn art taking, wast taking, be taking been taking, been taking, been takiug, 

JP. art taken* waat taken, be taken, been taken, been taken, been taken. 



Thou 


Thou 


hadst — 


shaU or wiUhai99^ 


been ; 


been; 


moved, 


moved. 



2^ 



Present 

JjTTHOU 

be; 

C. move, 
E, do move, 
Pr, be moving; 
P. be moved ; 

C. take, 
£ do take, 
J^*. betaking, 
P. be taken. 

We can also say. '* 
'^Hadst thou movea ;^' 



BUBJUNCTTVE MOOD. 

Fast. 

It THOU 



Plnperfeot 

IVTBOU 

hai^ — 
been; 

moved, 



wcrt, or were ; 

moved, , 

did move^ or didst move, 

wert moving, 

wert moved; 

took, 

did takej or didst take, 

wert takmg, 

wert taken. 

Wert thoa," " Wert tbou moved," " Hadst thou been.** 
lor, <af thou wert," ^' If thou hadst been," etc. 



been moving, 
been moved; 

taken, 

been taking, 
been taken. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



Present 

Thou 

mayti^ cantt^ 
or muU — 

be; 

C. move, 
JV. bo moving, 
P. be moved; 

C. take, 
iV. betaking, 
P. be taken. 



Past. 

Thou 



mialUtiy eoiddst, 
tooukuty or tthouldtt — 

be; 

move, 

be moving, 

be moved ; 

-take, 
be taking, 
be taken. 



Perfect 

Thoo 

mayatj earuty 
or mtut have — 

been; 

moved, 
been moving, 
been moved; 

taken, 
been taking, 
been taken. 



Pluperfect 

Tbou 

migkUU eotddttj wHildtit 
or shouldst Mve — 

been; 

moved, 
been moving, 
been moved; 

taken, 
been taking, 
been taken. 



The Ancient Form has the ending eth, in stead of 8 or «r, in the third person 
■Ingnlar ; and ye in stead of you, in the second person plural. 

Ex.— ^<Who chooseih me mnst give and hazard all he 'ha0i,^'*—Shak€8peare, " To 
are the salt of the earth."— ^i^^. 

JDoih is used for the auxiliary does, and doei% for the verb doea. Haih and eaiih 
are contractions of haveth and eayeth. 

How many aud what tenses has the indieoHte mood ?— the au&/ttnc£iMf — the potenHoU t 
^the imperaHve t What partieiplee are there ?— what injbutivee t 

In what mood and tense do 7011 And do t — did t — haoe t — had t—ehaXl or xoill t — ehall or 
viU havet — may^ can^ or muetf—ma^/^ ean^ormust have t — mighL, could, voukt, or ehouldf 
-"^migtU^ oould, wouid, or ehmdd havef 

Does the suhjnnctiTs mood vary in Its forms, through the diflTerent persons and nnmbers t 
Can TOO show how some of its forms differ from the corresponding forms of the indicatiTo 
mood? 

TUI ef vfhat mood and tense; then conjugate ihrougfunU the tenae, beffinning with the 
Jlrat per eon mngular :— 

I ima^ne. lie suffered. We have gained. I had been ploughing. I will vinit. 
Were I. Hod I been. If he were. W ere I invited. Had 1 been invited. If I be 
in\ited- They shall have finished. I lay. We read. It may pass. You should 
have come. We may have been robbed. I was speaking. It Is rising. You 
nught be preparing. She had been singing. Had you been studying. Do you 
hope ? Did she smile ? If I do fall. If tiiou rely. Tbou art. Art thou ? Ho 
foigiveth. Dost thou not forgive ? It must have happened. They ore g^ne. Thou 
art going. We were prooeecung. 

^redUaU each of the following verba correctly of tbou ; then of hk, and of raxt r— 

Am^ was, have been, would have been, are deceived, had been, do say, did 
maintain, gave, touched, cast, amass, recommend, be disooaraged, shall have been, 
will pardon, may have been rejoicing, was elected, ^ould have been elected, 
wr«pped| consider, ooDaidered| have been loitering. 



so ADYSBBS. 



CKaM0v into tih« oefta* feiMM 1/ tib« «MM mood:— 

I write, I may write, If I write, If I be writing, To write. 

Otve the tynopsta of thi verb bb, tpftA the nominotioo I ;— loiCft tou ;~«mcr t— «as— wb 

BXT ; — TRK MAN ;— TUB MEN. 

In Mhe mmmer gifte the ttynopsie of eaeh of the foUovoUig verbs .*— 
Sind, arrest, have, do, be kuown, be proved, be oonversiog. 

Give TBOU with eaeh OMsMLary tooo^ urn and ita variaJUona;-^ve bm, 

6. ADVERBS. 

If I say, **He reasons eorreetlyy speaks fiuenUy^ and persnades mrnuQijff^ 
^Walk fif^, walk dowf^^ walk in, walk ouJt^ walk ehwly, walk noi;"" **Veiy tall, 
korriUy ugly, etemlv inc^uisitive, eurpristnyly abrupt^ more ingenioas, most elo- 
quent, very powerfuUy^ qmUfoHf* you see that the Italicized words tell how^ tehMiy 
wkerey or to what d^ree^ a tning is done : also hTw or tf» what degree a qiulity or 
property exists ; and being most geaerally applied or added to verbe^ they are 
called adverbs. 

What 1b an adverb t 

An adverb is a word used to modify the meaning of a 
verb, an adjective, or an adverb. See above. 

Some entire phrases, as long agOy in vain, to and fro, by and ly^ the more, the 
less, sooner or later, are generally used as adiverbs, and called aaoerinal pkraset. 
Terhapa they may as wSl be called simply adverbs. 

We have said that adverbs modify verbs, a^ectlres, ani adyertM; bat what other parts 
do they oometimea affect ? 

Phrases, entire sentences, and sometimes perhaps nouns or 
pronouns. 

Ex.— *' He sailed neak.t round the worid^ " The murdered traveller's boaea 
were found var down a narrow glenJ'^ — Bryant, " Do you know him f — No.'* " Can 
you not go ?*' " Can not you go i" *^ The immortality of the soul has been evinced 
to almost a demonstbation.^' — Addison, ** And the famb hereof went abroad/' — 
BibU, 

Whether an adverb, as such, may ever be said to modify a sahstantive. Is questionable. 
Bat there is a difference, for. instance, between ** Can you not gof * and *^ Can not yota go f * 
And sometimes the adverb seems to relate to the verb lurking in ihie noun. Perhaps it ia 
l)est to parse such irords, sometimes as atyectives, and sometimes as adverbs modifying the 
nsu with reference to the subject, the obje^ the adjunct, or whatever part is affected. 

If adverbs describe or limit as well as adjectives, can they also be eompared f 

Yes. 

How do they differ Arom adJerUves in comparison? 

A smaller portion of them can be compared ; and they are 
more frequently compared by more and most, 

Ex.— Thus, we can say, ** Slow, «2ouw, slowest j Uvely, liveUer, Uodiest*^; bat 
we must say, " So, more so, most so / wisely, more wisely^ most wisely^** 

What do most adverbs expreiu f 

Manner, Place, Time, or Begree. 

Ex.— Elegantly, well, merrily, gayly; bere, there; now, then; very, mxa^ 
most. 

List of Adverbs. 

Sinoe it is not unftvqnently difficult to determine whether a given word is 
adyerb or not, or to what da^s of adverbs it should bo referred, a ftdl oatalogue 



gfren below, which most be carefhily and thoropghly stadied. The obuuiileftUoii. 
loOf is more minate than it nsoally is ; beoaase it is sapposed that the nature ana 
vanoos powera of the adverbs may be better learaed by this meaos. 

Manner, Mode, or Quality. How? 

So, thus, well, ill, how, wisely, foolishly, justly, slowly, somehow, anyhow, 
however, howsoever, otherwise, else, likewise^ like, alike, as, extempore , nead- 
long, lengthwise, crosswise, aqross, aslant, astride, astraddle, adrift, amain, afloat| 
apace, apart, asunder, amiss, anew, fast, together, separateW, aloud, accordingly, 
agreeably, necessarily, in vain, in brief, at once, in short, foot by foot, so so, so 
and so, helter-skelter, hnrry-skurry, namely, suddenly, silently, feelingly, Bur* 

Srisingly, touchingly, trippingly, lovingly, hurriedly, mournfully, sweetly, propor- 
onally, exactly, heavily^ lightly ; and many others ending in /y, and ftHrraed from 
tu^edwea or present jMrticipiet, 

Place. Where? Whence? Whither? 

Cf j^ace dhaohUs: Here, there, yonder, where, eyervwhere, somewhere, uni- 
versally, nowhere, wherever, wheresoever, anywhere, nerein, therein, wherein, 
hereabouts, thereaoouts, whereabouts, hereabout, thereabout, abed, aground, <m 
high, all over, here and there. 

Of place reckoned wBou eome point: Whence, hence, thence, elsewhere, other- 
where, away, far, afar, far off, out, remotely, abroad, above, forth, below, ahead, 
aloof^ outwards, about, around, beneath, beiore, behind, over, under, within, with« 
ont, firom within, from without. 

Of piace reckoned to some point: Whither, thither, hither, in, ui, down, up- 
waros, downwards, inwards, backwards, forwards, hitherward, thitherward, home- 
ward, aside, ashore, afield, aloft, aboard, aground, nigh. — The forms upioardf 
downward^ Mokward^ &c., are also used as adverbs. 

Cf order: First, secondly, thirdly, <&c, next, lastly, finally, at last, in fine. 

Time. When? How long? How often? How soon? How 

long ago ? 

€f timecSmolate: Ever, never, always, eternally, perpetually, continually, con- 
stantly, endlessly, forever, incessantly, everlastingly, evermore, aye. 

(Jftime relative^ i. e., reckoned toith^ to, or from some other time: When, when- 
ever, then, meanwhile, meantime, as, while, whilst, till, until, other while, aA«r, 
afterward, afterwards, subsequently, before, ere, late, early, betimes, seasonably. 

Of time r^eated : Again, often, oft, oftentimes, sometimes, occasionally, sel- 
dom, rarely, frequently, nowand*then, ever ana anon, daily, weekly, hourly, 
monthly, yearly, annually, answ, once, twice, thrice, four times, etc. 

C^ time present : Now, to-day, nowadays, at present, yet (^heretofore an<| 
now), as yet. 

Of time past : Yesterday, heretofore, recentiy, lately, of late, already, for- 
merly, just now, just, ancientiy, since, hitherto, long since, long ago, ere while, 
till now. 

Cff time /utvre : Hereafter, henceforth, henceforward, soon, to-morrow, shortly, 
erelong, by and by, presently, instantly, immediately, straightway, strsughtways, 
directly, forthwith, not yet, anon. 

Deobeb. How much ? How little ? To what extent ? 

Adverbs of degree are not easily (dassified ; for adverbs from several other classes may 
■ometlmeA be used to express degree. The following adverbs, to the dash-line, are not all 
strictly adverbs of degree. 

Adverbs showing how much, to vihat extent, or in what degree : Much, more, most, 
greatiy, far, further, very, too, little, less, least, extra, mostiy, entirely, chiefiy, 
principally, mainly, generally, commonly, usually^ in general, fully, full, com- 
pletely, totally, wholly, perfectly, all. altogether, qmte, exceedingly, extravagantiy, 
immeasurably, immensely, exceasiveiy, boundlessly, infinitely, inconceivably, clear, 
stark, nearly, well-nigh, partly, partially, intensely, scarcely, scantily, precisely, 
enough, exactly, even, everso, lust, equally, sufficientiy, aaequately, proportion 
alely, competently, as, so, how nowevor, howsoever, 8omewhat| at all. 



S2 PBKPOSinONS. 

QT 0MlliuHim or MtphagU : Merely, only, bat, alone, timply, barely, Jnst, poitiev- 
larly, especially, in partioular. 

Adoerbt imjdvina wmdhing addUional to what has been msrUionedy or tomdhiM 
beyond tehat nugU m npteted : Also, besides, else, still, yet, too, likewise, withal, 
moreover, fUrtheimorc, however, extra, eke, even, nevertheless, anyhow. 



Adverb§ implying eatue or tnearu : Why, wherefore, therefore, hence, thence, 
oonseqaently, acoordingly, whereby, hereby, thereby. 

Qf negation : Not, nay, no, nowise, noway, noways, by no means. 

0/ afimuUion or admittance : Tmly. doubtless, undoubtedly, unquestionably, 
forsootli, indeed, well, very well, well tnen, ves, yea, ay, verily, surely, oertidnly, 
really, assuredly, certes, amen, of course, to be sure. 

Of doubt or vncertainty: Perhaps, probably, possibly, perchance, peradvent- 
are,*haply, mayhap, may-be. 

The adverbs of the last three classes are sometimes termed modal adverbs. 
They are said to show ** the manner of the assertion.^' Theyhave a more direct 
reference to the mind of the speaker than the others have. We may deny or re- 
fuse, hesitate, consent: disbelieve, doubt, believe; pass from strong negation 
through doubt into strong positive assertion, and vice versa, 

ExpLKTivx Advkbbs. Tkew terve merely to begin senteneee, in order to render them 
Use Hunt or more eprighUy; a«. There, well, why. 

CoNJUNcnvB Adverbs. These connect as toeU ae modify. They are tttuaUy ad- 
verbs qftimSj place^ or manner ; (U, When, where, while, till, as, etc. 

Interbooative Adverb3. These are those adverbs of the foregoing dassetj vt&iek 
are used to ask questions ; as. Why? where? howt whllher? 

From the foregoing list, it may be seen that the same word may sometimos 
be referred to one class of adverbs, and sometimes to another, according to ita 
meaning. 

Ex. — '*I hmve just oome.** (Time.) **It is just fUU;** i. e., nether more nor leas, 
iSatent or degree.) 

It is supposed that the student, after having carefully studied the foregoing 
oataloguej will be able to refer any adverb not in it to its proper class. In parsing, 
when an adverb can not bo easily referred to some special class, it may be more 
convenient to refer it to the general class to which it belongs, — ^to call it simply an 
adverb of manner, place, time, or degree. 

Will j/ou mention sics adoerbs of manner t — three of place where f— three of j^ace 
whefnce f— three of plaice whither f — three of order f-rthree of time absolute t — three ofUmt 
relative?— three of ti/ne repeated f— three of time present t— three of time pastt—tluree of 
Ume fxduref — 0us rf degree f —three impltjin^ eaoelusion t — three implying something addi- 
tiomU f^three of causie f— three of negation f— three o/ajirmation t— three of doubtt— three 
e:q>letive aiwrbs f — sis: eon^uncUoe aaverbsf—one interrogOUve adverb of moiMwr, one qf 
plaee^ and one of time t — svs adverbial phrases t 

7. PREPOSITIONS. 

When I say, " The horses are in the ferry-boat, the ferry-boat is on the river, 
and the river is between the hills ; you see that the words in, on, and betuteen, show 
how different objects are relatively situated. These little words are called preposi- 
tions; for preposUion means placing before, and prepositions must generally be 
placed before nouns, to make the latter capable of being used as descriptive words. 

What is a preponition t 

A preposition is a word used to govern a noun or pro- 
noun^ and show its relation to some other word. 

Ex. — ^In, on, under, above, over, round, at, from, to, through. 

Two prepositions are sometimes combined, and pome phrases are constantly 
used in tne sense of prepositions. The former expressions may be calied complex 
pr€po»Uions ; the latter, j^repositional phrases ; or both may be termed s\mpiypreo' 
ositione. See the List. 



mm 



PBKPOSinOKS. 
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Wbst does a preposition onudly Join to lome other word or part of the Mnteneef 

A substantive denoting the place, time, doer, possessor, 
cause, means, manner, or some other circumstance. 

Ex. — " The apples hang ow the «n»." " We have snow iif winter.^'' ** He 
was stabbed bt a volunUerf wim the noord of a JSentuekianJ^* ^* To write with 
t(ue and rapidUff" 

What Is an adjtmett 

An adjunct is a preposition with its object, or with the 
^vords required after it to complete the sense. See above. 

Is the prepoBitioii always expressed? 

It is sometimes understood. 

£z. — '* Give him his books'—Give his book to him. ** I stood Dear him^'-^I 
stood near to him. ** He is like his father''— Ho is like to or unto his father. 



A, 

aboard, 

aboat| 

above, 

across, 

after, 

S^inst, 

amid, 



.( 



amidst 
among, ) 
amongst, ) 
around, 
aslant, 

Athwart, 



bating, 

before, 

behind, 

below, 

beneath, 

beside, ) 

besides, ) 

between, 

betwixt, 

beyond, 

bat, 

concermng, 
despite, 
down, 
daring, 



List of Prepositioiis. 



ere, 

except^ 

excepting, 

for, 

from, 

mto, 
notwith- 
standing, 
of, 
off, 
on, 
over, 
past, 
pending, 
per, 



respecting, 

round, 

save, 

saving, 

since, 

through, 

throughouc, 

till,^ ' 

to, 

touching, 

toward, ) 

towards, ) 

under, 

underneath, 

until, 

unto. 



np, 

upon, 

versus, 

with^ 

within, 

without. 



Not CoacMOif , 

Abaft, 

adown, 

afore, 

aloft, 

alongside, 

aloo^ 

aneath. 



atwetou, 

atwixt, 

cross, 

dehors, 

inside, 

maugre, 

minus, 

outsidoi 

plus, 

sans, 

than, 

thorough, 

via. 

witnal, 

withinaide. 



Aboard of, as to, from betwixt, 

according to, becaase of, from beyond, 

along with, from amoojg, from off, 

as for, from before, from out, 

Can you repeat the prepoitUions tKai begin toith at — bt — t 
f—p t — r f — « f — t r— u f — w t 



from out of, 
from under, 
out of, 

round about. 
r—d t-et^ft-4t^nt. 



8. CONJUNCTIONS. 




writes 

writes 

And brings on something more to wh<]^ has been said, or joins together two wordsy 

two phrases J or two propositions ; and as conjunction moans joining together, this 

word, and others like it, have been called conjunctions, 

MThat definition, then, may be given of a oonfunctUmt 

A conjunctioii is a word used to connect other words^ 
and show the sense in which they are connected. 

Ex.^*' Gmin will be cheap, and perhaps unsalable." " Grain will be cheap, 
for the harvest is abundant."^ ** Grain will be cheap, i^the winter continue mild." 
" Grain will be cheap, hut now it is dear." ** He ndee, {^ ho is sick." " He rides, 
ihough \l% is aiok." " He rldesi Uoam^ bo is sick*" 
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Two ooijtiiietionfl an sometinMB oombiiwd, wad oartain pbiasM tn wioMom 

used in the sense of ooujimotions : ea, " His health, a» wdl as hia estate, ia mined : 
and yet he atill persists in his oonrse." The fonner expressions may be oatlea 
eompUx eon^unUioru; and the iatteri eoj^neU94 j^hraaeg f ox both may be termed 
simply C(n\;unctions. 

What is a eodrdinaU conjimctioii f 

A coordinate conjunction connects parts of equal rank. 

Ex.— And, bat, or. '^ The woods are sprouting, and the dove is oooing." 
Here and connects clauses that do not depend on ea<nk other, and therefore they 
fire said to be eoordinaU, which means ^ eqaal rank. 

What is a «u&oint2inate conjunction ? 

A subordinate conjunction connects parts of unequal 
rank. 

Ex.— If, thfit, since, because. '* I will work for you, if yon pay me.*' Hero 
{^ connects two clause:^, of which one depends on the other, and therefore the de 
pendent one is said to be subordinate^ which means ranking under. 

Wliat is a corresponding or oorrekMve conjunction ? 

A corresponding conjunction suggests another coo^ 
junction, and assists it in connecting the same parts. 

Ex.— ^<I will neither bay nob sell.^' ^^Tkottgh he reproves me, yet I esteem 
him.^' 

Can yon mention the chief ideas conveyed by the different co^Jancttoos in referenos i» 
the parts ooauected f 

Addition, separation, contrariety, cause, consequence, pur 
pose, condition, concession, and comparison. 

By examining the beginning of this section, vhat words would you infer may be coo- 
nected by coi^junctiotisy 

Words of almost any part of speech. 

Where are conjunctions mostly need ? 

In connecting the parts of compound sentences. 

Are conjunctions erer understood? 

Sometimes they are ; and other words are generally under- 
stood after them. 

Ex. — "Boat, [and] rain, [and] panic, seized them all.^^ "I knew [that] he 
had lost it.^' *' Yoa may first read this sentence, and then [yoa may] parse it.*^' 

How may adverbs, prepositions, and oomJanctions be distinguished, or what is the ohlaf 
eharacteristic of each class f 

Of the adverb, to modify or limit ; of the preposition, to 
govern a substantive in the objective case ; and of the con* 
junction^ to connect. 

£x. — *' Ho took hut one apple." '* I saw all hit him." " I saw him, htut he 
woald not oome.'' 

List of Conjunctions. 

1. Conjunctions imaging continuance or addition^ simply or emphatieaUg : And, 
oa well as, again, also, besides, both, moreover, farthermore, even, nay, so («»aIao). 
{OcptUative conjunctions.) 

2. Separation or choice : Or, nor, eitber, nether, or else. {AUematim or di^ 
junetive conjunctions.) 
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S. Cbniraridpy redrietiofty or rMerwatumt Bat, yet^stiH, hoirever, howBoever, 
nevertheless, notwithstandio^j nnless (—bat not . . . if), ezoopt that^ save. {^Ad' 
tenaUve or restrieUoe oot^unetunu,) 

4. (hmparisan: Than, as. (Oumparaiive conjuneiiofu.) 

5. Oonoesaiofi : Althoagh, though, even i^ even thongh, notwithBtandiiig, albeit. 
{Omcessiife conjunctions.) 

6. Cbndiiion or dovbt : If, aniess (—if not), whether, provided, provided that, 
in case that, so, except, lest. {Conditional or contingent eor^unetions,) 

7. Qitue or reason : Becaose, for, sinoe, as, seeing, inasmach as, forasmach as, 
whereas. (Oausal conjunctions.) 

8. (hnsequenee or inferenee: Then, bo, therefore, wherefore. (lUative con^ 
Ijunctions.) 

9. FurpoHy moiioe, or statement; That, bo that, in order that, lest, bo as. 

10. (hrrenonding conjunctions: Either — or; neither— nor; whether-H>T; if^ 
then ; though, or although — yet ; both— and ; aa— bo ; as — as. 

Goninnctions are sometimes accumulated, or take adverbial particles, merely to 
strengthen or to modify slightly the connection between the parts. Sometimes, 
phraMs even, or adverbial particles, may be treated simply as conjuQctions, unless 
great accuracy is required ; or else they may be analyzed more rigidly otherwise, 
especially by supplying such words as may be reasonably supposed to have been 
omitted. 

The oonjanctions of the first three classes are chiefly eodrdinate; the others, to 
the tenth class, subordinate. The former rather indicate the movements and tnrnB 
of thought ; the latter subjoin parts that are used more or less in the senBo of 
parts ofspeeoh. 

Cfan you mention two copulative conjunctutns t—two alternative f (Pass thus through 
the list) 

». INTERJECTIONS. 

In every language, there are certun words used when the mind is suddenlj or 
greatly excited, in order to give vent to some strong feeling or sudden emotion ; 
as, On/ alas/ These words are called interjections^ a word that means thrown 
among ; for they are bo loosely combined with the other words of a sentence, that 
they seem thrown among them. 

What iB aa interjection t 

An interjection is a word that expresses an emotion 
only, and is not connected in construction with any other 
word. 

Ex.— Alas I fiet 01 oh I ah t hurrah! hail I adieu! "d7 Gravel where is 
thy victory I" " Those were happy days ; but, alas / they are no more !" *^Pshaw / 
never mind it.^' 

Where are interjectiona most ftrequenily foand, and what may aid as In disoorering them f 

In poetry and in oratory : they are generally followed by 
the exclamation-point. 

As the heart is susceptible of many different emotions or feelings, the inteijec 
tioQs may be divided into various classes. 

List of , Interjectioiis. 

1. QfsorrotOj fff^i or pity: Oh! alas! ah! alack! hool welladay ! 

2. Qf ea/rne«tnei8 or joy : 0! eigb I hey! eh! ha! 

8. Of surprise, wonder, or horror: Hah! ha! what! h*ml height strange I ixr 
i^edl Eoy-Hiey! la I whew! zonuds! oli! ahl oh! hoity-toity! 
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4 CfeonUmpt or av&rnon: PBhfiw I pish ! tat I tosh I pob I foh I bah ! humphl 
ftngh ! whew I off I begono 1 avaant I 

6. Qf exultation or ojsprobailon : Aha I ah ! hey I huzzah I hurrah ! good I bravo 1 

6. Of attention or eaUing : Hoi lol behold 1 look I seel hark! Jal heigh-ho I 
BOho! hollo I haUoal hoyl holdl whoh 1 halt 1 'stl 

7. Qf silence: Hush I hist I whist! 'stl awl mam! 

8. 0/ interrogating : £h f hem, or h^m ? (The opposite of the preceding class.) 

9. Of detection: Aha I oho I ay<ay t 

10. 0/ laughter : Ha, ha, ha I he, he, he 1 

11. 0/ealuting or parting: Welcome I hail ! all-hail 1 adieu 1 ffM^-hjiandper* 
%a^ good-day! good-night I good-morning I good-evening I 

It is diflicult to make a satisfactory classification of inteijeotions. Most of them 
are used with groat latitude of meaning ; that is, in various senses. When the 
learner meets with nn inteijection, it is perhaps best that he should determina its 
meaning from the spirit of the sentence or discourse. 

If a man cultivates the earth, he may be styled a farmer ; if the same 
man should engage in the business of buying and selling goods, a Tnerchani; 
if in preaching the gospel, apreacher : even so the same word, according to 
its use, is sometimes of one part of speech, and sometimes of another. 

Ex.—" A blaci horse ;" " To black boots ;" " JBlack is a color." 

The first l>lack is an adjective ; the second, a verb; and the third, a noon. 

Can pou merUion two interjeethna of grief t — ttco of joy t (Paas thoB throagh the Ldst) 
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1 • TeU which qf the following letters are vowele^ and which are consonants : — 

A, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, s, t, u, v, w, x, y, z; bar, bed, 
kind, fond, turn, Baltimore. 

Tell which are monosyUableSy dissyllables^ trisyllables^ potysyUcMes^ and why: — 

Pink, lily, daffodil, ordinary, gold, silver, golden, silvery, book, grammar, 
grammatical, grammatically, arithmetic, geography, behavior, punishment, recita- 
Hon, teacher, home, mother, relative, relatives, unassisted. 

%• Whether primitive^ derivative^ or compound^ and why: — 

Play, playing, play-day, playfellow, snow, snowy, ball, balls, snowball, snow- 
ball'), noble, nobly, nobleness, ignoble, noble-minded, plant, replant, transplanted, 
planter, plantation, tea-plant, water-melon, nothing, nevertheless. 

TeU which is the eulject^ and which is the predicate^ and why: — 
Birds sing. Flowers bloom. Cats catch mice. The dew refreshes the flow- 
ers. The stars gem the sky. The Indians' tents stood along the river. John 
caught a fish. William studies his lesson. A guilty conscience needs no ac- 
cuser. The grass is growing. The bird has been singing. The clothes will 
have been dried. Farmers raise com. Corn is raised by farmers. 

3. The subject and the predicate, and why; whether simple or compound, and 
why ;— 

The stars twinkle. The sun and moon shina The sun rises and sets. Em- 
ma was gpathering roses. Trees and flowers g^w« flourish, and decay. The 
troubled ocean roars. Honey -suckles and roses overspread our portico. Laura 
brought a fresh rose, and gave it to me. A dark cloud hides the sun. The sun 
is hidden by a dark cloud. You and he may go and recite. The soldiers' horses 
were in the pasture. The cannons which the soldiers brought, were captured ia 
(he battle. Do weUt but boast not. 
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Whether a phrase or a aenienee^ and vihy :^ 

Far away. The dark storm approaches. John's slate. Many small pieoee. 
John's slate is broken into many small pieces. The rising snn. The sun is rising: 
A large red appie. Give me a large red apple. To write a letter. I wish to 
write a letter. 

Whether a simple sentence or a compound^ and why; and if compound^ meniion 
the dauees : — 

Hope gilds the future. True praise takes root and spreads. Fishes swim in 
the sea, and birds fly in the air. The sun illuminates the distant hills. As wo 
were coming home, we saw a most beautiful rainbow. I wish I were a child 
agam. Billows aro murmuring on the hollow shore. Gold can not purchase life^ 
nor can diamonds hfm^ back the moments we have lost God has robed tho 
world with beauty. From flower and shrub arose a sweet perfume. The roso 
seemed to weep for tho buds it had left We mourn in black, because the grave 
IS a place of darkness and dread ; the Chinese mourn in white, because heaven, 
whither their friends are supposed to have gone, is a place of perfect purity ; tho 
Egyptians mourn in blue, because that is the color of heaven ; and the Abjs- 
Binians mourn in yellow, because falling leaves remind us of death. Hark I they 
whisper, angels say, Sister-spirit^ come away. 

4* The nouns, and why : — 

A green tree. A house of marble. There are lilies and tulips in our garden. 
The fanner plouglis his field. The groves were God's first temples. Love and 
kindness go together. Col. Thomas H. Benton died in the year 1858. There 
was much Indian fighting in the settling of this country. I like apples. I like 
to skate. Learn the how and the why, Tou is a pronoun. Why he did not 
go, is obvious. Oranges and lemons grow, like apples^ on small trees, but in 
warm climates. 

The pear and quince lay squandered on the grass; 
The mould was purple with unheeded showers 
Of bloomy plums ; — a wilderness it was 
Of fruits, and weeds, and flowers 1 — Hood, 

Ths nounSf and why ; whether proper or common, and why: — 
Girl, Susan, boy, George, country, day, Europe, Saturday, month, September, 
holiday, Christmas, bird, blackbird, parrot, Polly, river, Mississippi, mountains, 
Andes, Island, Cuba, chain, Jane, Louis, Louisa, Louisiana, state, city. New 
York, year, 1860, soil, mind, hope, army; Mrs. Amelia Welby; General Alex- 
ander Hamilton ; the prophet Jonah ; Cape Lookout. Ferdinand and Isabella^ 
the king and queen of Spain, enabled Columbus, a Genoese, to discover America. 
Tea is the dried leaves of a shrub which grows chiefly in China. The clamor ol 
most politicians is but an cflbrt to get the ins out and the outs in. 

The pronouns, and why ; what kind, and why: — 

lie saw me. We love them. She deceived herself. Know thyself. When 
a dandy has squandered his estate, he is not apt to regain it The lady who had 
been sick, received tlio peaches which were ripe. This is the same marble that 
you gave me, and it is the best one that I have. Who came? Who is he? 
Which is he? What is he ? We bought only such mules as we needed. ( — Oiose 
mules which — ) Love what is worthy of love. ( — the thing which — ) This applo 
is neither yours nor mine, but hers. ( — your apple nor my apple, hvi her applet 
By others' faults, wise men correct their own. (By other men^s faults, etc) 
None are completely happy. (No persons are, etc) He loves no other land so 
much as that of his adoption. ( — as the land — ) Whatever comes from the heart 
goes to the heart. Do you know who lie is f Teach me what truth is. 

Put nouns for the pronouns : — 

John knows his lesson. Mary has lost her bonnet. He met her. I saw 
him and you. H^ showed them the lesson, that they might leani it. The girl 
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went with her father, and the boy went with his mother, and they word good 
children. Who Icnows who he is ? ( What peraon * * * fhiai man^ etc) Bad bojs 
spoil good ones. Take what jou Uke. 

5. 7%e gender, and why : — 

Brother, seamstress, Julius, Julia, parent, fiither, mother, son, daughter, child, 
duck, gander, robin, snow, book, mouse, he, him, hrmn, she, it, they, we, I, eye^ 
you, it, its, himself, herself, themselves, nature, game, person, corpse, spirit Johuh 
is a noun, and she is a pronoun. 

Oive ike feminine to each nuueuUne term, then the maeeuUne to eaehfenUmne term:'-* 

"Boj^girl; brother, eisier ; beau, heUe; bridegroom, bride; buck, doe; hart, 
roe; stag, hind; bull, cow; bullock or steer, heifer; drake, duik; fether, mother; 
friar or monk, ntcn ; gander, goose; gentleman, Uidy; lord, lady; horsey vnaa-e^ 
husband, wife; king, queen; lad, lass; male, female; man, woTnan; master, 
mistress; master, miss; nephew, niece; ram or buck, ««;« ; sir, mouiam; uncle, 
aunt; wizard, witch; youth, damsel or maiden; Charles, Oaroline. 

Abbot, abbess; actor, actress ; ar'biter, ar^bitress; bar'on, bar'tmess; benefac'- 
tor, benefac^tress ; count or earl, countess; duke, duch'ess; emperor, empress; en- 
chant'er, enchantress; gov'emor, gov'erness; heir, heiress; host, hostess; hunter, 
huntress; instructor, instructress; Jew, Jewess; lion, lioness; marquis, mar^* 
^hioness; negro, negress ; pairou, patroness ; peer, peeres* ; poet, joocfess; prios^ 
priestess ; prince, princess ; prior, pri'oress ; prophet, prophetess ; protector, pro- 
teciress; shepherd, shepherdess; sor'cerer, sor^ceress ; tiger, tigress; tutor, tutor 
ess; vis'count, viscountess; widower, widow: administra'tor, administratrix, 
exec'utor, execfutrix ; testa'tor, testa'trix ; he'ro, her^oine ; Joseph, Josephine ; don. 
donna; sign'or, signo'ra; sultan, stMna; tzar, tzarifna; Augustus, Augusta. 

He-goat, she-goat ; buck-rabbit, doe-rabbit ; cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow ; man. 
servant, maid-servant; male descendants, female descendarUs ; Hir. Reynolds^ 
Mrs. Reynolds, Miss Reynolds. 

6. 2^e person, and why : — 

I, you, he, we, my, us, theo, yourselves, mine, thine, thyself, himself them- 
selves, it, she, hers; a drooping willow; my dictionary ; your grammar; her 
slate; Wasliington's birthday. I am the captain, sir. We passengers have poor 
fero, Then said I to him, "Well, my little friend, how fare the sdioolboys?** 

My mother I when I learned that thou wast dead, 

Say, wast thou conscious of the ^ars I shed ? 

Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. 

Wretch even then, life's journey just begun? 

I heard the bell tolled on thy funeral day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And, turning from my nursery window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! — Ootaper, 

Cha/nge into the other persons ; — 

John writes. The girls study. Henry, you may play. I William Ringbolt hold 
myself responsible. Shall Hannibal compare himself with this half-year captain ? 

The number, and why : — 

Book, books, rose, roses, partridge, partridges, friends, geese, lilies, family, 
families, scissors, ashes, letters, love, swarm, hay, honey, molasses, I, we, you, 
thou, him, they, his, several, one, ones, none, one another, our, ours, my, a, an, 
each man, either man, every man, neither road, two, a two, two twos, & twin, 
twins, a pair, two pair, is, was, reads, scales. 

Spell thephircUs of the singulars, then the singulars of the plurals : — 

Man, Tnen; woman, women; child, children; ox, oxen; foot, feet; goosey 
geese; tooth, teeth; mouse, mice; louse, lice; cow, cows or kine; thia^ Aesej 
that, those; I, we; thou, ye; he, they; is, are; was, were. 
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Braliher, hroOten (of the same fiunily), hreOiren (of the same society) ; die, 
dies (stamps for coining), dice (amall cubes fb» gaming) ; fish, fishes (individaals), 
fish (quantity, or tho species); penny, ^ennie^ (pieces of money), pence (how 
much in value). 

Bee^ beeves; cal^ calves; elf, elves ; half, haloes; knife, knives; leaf, leaves; 
life, lives ; loaf, loaves ; sel^ selves ; shea^ sheaves ; shel^ shelves ; thief, thieves ; 
wife, wives; wol^ wolves. 

(To 5, a, a, «^ and ch soft ; and to t, o. «, or y, preceded each by a consonant — 
ndde^; y is changed to t.) Atlas, atlases; fox, foxes; to'paz, io'pazes; dish, 
dishes ; church, churches ; monarch, Trwnarchs ; al'kali, cU'kalies ; negro^ negroes ; 
gnu, gnues; story, stories; money, moneys; larva, larvoB; lam'ina, lamfinm; 
minu'tia, minutice; alum'na, alunVnce; alum'nus, alumfm; ma'gua, ma^gi; ar- 
ca'num, arca/nj,; da'tum, da'ia; memoran'dum, menwran'da; phenom'enon, 
phenom'ena; sta'men, stam'ina; ge'nus, gen'era; axis, axes; anid'ysis, anaify' 
ses; antith'esis, antUh'eses ; basis, bases; crisis, crises; ellip'sis, eOij/ses; em'- 
phasis, em'phases ; hypoth'esis, hypoih^eses ; paren'thesis, paren/iheses ; sjrnop'sis, 
synop^ses; syn'thesis, syn'lheses; append'ix, append^ices ; beau, beaux; monsieur, 
messieurs; cherub, cherubs or cher'ubim; seraph, seraphs or ser^aphim; bandit, 
bandits or banditfti ; brother-in-law, brothers-in-law ; sister-in-law, sisiers'inrlaw ; 
court-martial, courts-martial; aid-de-camp, aids-de-camp; billet-doux, billets- 
doux; cupful, cupfuls; spoonful, spoonfuls; man-servant, menrservants ; Miss 
"Warner, the Misses Warner; Mr. Hunter, the Messrs, Hunter ; Dr. Hunter, Drs, 
Swnier. 

7. 7%e noun or pronoun, and why; then the case, and why: — 

John found Mary's book. Lucy's lamb nips the grass. Fair blooms the lily. 
He wrote his name in his book. John shot some squirrels in your Other's field. 
Sweet fountain, once again I visit thee. The Greeks were more ingenious than 
the Romans [were]. In peace, lie was the gale of spring; in war, the mountain- 
etcMrm. The plough, the sword, the pen, and the needle, — ^how mighty I To 
venture in was to die. I know that you can learn. Why he went, is plain. 
Promising and performing are two different things. James does what is right, 
to them whom he loves. I myself hurt myself. A piece of candy, ten indiss 
long, is worth a dime. 

On tha£ day of desolation, 

Lady, I was captive made ; 
Bleeding for m^ Christian nation, 
By the walls of high Belgrade. — Campbell 

8* Oender, person, number, and ease: — 

My, he, she, it, they, us, our, your, yours, them, we, you, hers, its, yourself^ 
^^ooiselves, ourselves, themselves, who, wliat, one^, ones', none, others. 

What is the objective corresponding to — 

I ?— thou ?— wo ?— ye ?— ho ?— she ?— it ?— they ?--you ?— who ? 

What is the nominative corresponding to — 

Me ? — ^us ? — ^thee ? — ^him ? — whom ? — ^her ? — ^hers ? — them ? — themselves ?— • 
herself ?— it ?— which ? 

Form the compound pronoun : — 

My, our, thy, your, him, her, it, one, them, who^ which, what 

SpeU (he possessive singular ; then the possessive plural, if the word can have it .•— 

Sister, (thus: Sri-s-sis—t-e-r-apostrophe-s-ter'a— Sister's,) John, day. Sparks, 

prince, horse, St James, John Henry Thomson, he, one, who, other, she, it, 

court-martial, brother-in-lav7, book-keeper; the duke of Northumberiana ; Allen 

fmd Baker; Morris the bookseller; Morrisi the bookseller. 
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7W which ar€ the pronovM., and their anteeedents uihen it can he determStisd; 
alio dispose qf both nouns and pronouna in regard to ease : — 

The tree has shed its leaves. Liberty has God on her sido. Let every man 
take care of himselC John, you, aud I, must water our garden. John and 
James know their lesson. Neither John nor James knows his lesson. Henry, 
you must study. And there her brood tho partridge led. The best throw with 
the dice is to throw them away. If you will not take pains, pains will take yon. 
He who says what he hkes, shall hear what he does not like. Promises may 
got friends, but it is performance that keeps them. Ho who created me, whoso 
I am, and whom I serve, is eternal. His praise is lost who waits till all com- 
mend. Said William to Joseph, " I will go with you." Tho two brothers lovo- 
each other. All our pupils are kind to one another. Your situation is not such 
a one as mine. Is tho book yours, or mine ? Take my advice, or that of your 
father. It is easy to spend money. It rained tho whole night It was Henry 
that said it. You are very sick, and I am sorry for it. You wrote to me, which 
was all you did. Whoever violates this rule, shall suffer tho penalty. Who is 
he ? Can you tell which is which ? Whom do you take me to bo ? Whatever 
he undertakes, he performs. Whatever is, is right. Whatever I am, I tremble 
to think what I may bo. I hope what I say will have an effect upon him, and 
prevent the impression which what bo says may have upon others. Select 
whatever man is most suitable. 

Heaven hides from brutes what men, from men what spirits, know. — Pope. 

Insert the nouns and pronouns that will preserve the sense^ and make the expres- 
sion full : — 

I have lost the letter you wrote. Wlio bets, should bo willin-r to lose. Tho 
door opens to whoever knocks. I want such as hear mc, to take warning. I 
want those to take warning, who hear me.. Whom she loves so much I never 
could fancy. Hero are tho marbles : tako which is yours. 

9. The articUj and why; whether deJinUe or indefinUey and why i and to what it 
belongs : — 

The roses in the garden. Tho roso is a beautiful flower. A fish from the 
river. A daujrhter of a duke. Tho daughter of a duko. Tho daughter of the 
duke. A daughter of tho duko. 

10. The adjective, and why ; whether descriptive or definitive^ afid why; and to 

what it beltjnga : — 

The bluo sky. The sky is blue. An aspiring man. A modest and beautiful 
woman, witli eyes bright, bluo, and affectionate. The night grew darker and 
darker. That field has been in cultivation four years. The first car is not full, 
having but one man in it The landscape was fresh with dew and bright wiih 
morning light The rosy-fingered Morn. The star-powdered galaxy. The ap- 

{)les boiled soft. Now feirer blooms tho drooping rose. His hammock swung 
oose at the sport of tho wind. Ho is asleep. Tlie fear of being awkward makes 
m] awkward. To be indolent in youtli, is ruinous. 

11* Compare^ of thefoUowing adjectives, those which can be compared : — 

Wise, studious, near, good, evil, melodious, high, tuneful, saucy, eloquent, 
expressive, lovely, nimble, late, many, much, few, little, old, glowing, accom- 
plished, expert, half-finished, full, counterfeit, graceful, meagre, worthless, bot- 
tomless, fundamental, ornamental, vernal, green, sluggish, sunburnt, free, first 

Mention and spell the three degrees of comparison:— 

Strong, weak, light, gay, rough, nice, coarse, fierce, white, ripe, thin, dim, 
dim, fit, hot, fat, glad, big, droll, dry, sprightl}'. (Dissyllables ending in y or fc^ 
or accented on the second syllable, are compared like monosyllables.) Manly, 
gontle, feeble, able, idle, serene, diacrest, polite, sublime, iatenso, profound. 
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Cbmpare hy vdng isbb and least : — 

Broad, convenient, confident, oily, troublesome, thick, Joyful, sonx)wful, ex- 
orbitant, exact, indulgent, handsome. 

Join suiiabU adjectives to each ofthefcHUymng nouns : — 

Moon, field, fountain, trees, garden, horse, willow, man, woman, mule, pen, 
ink, day, wood, boys, thoughts, feelings, actions, conduct 

12* Uie verbs, and why : — 

The sun rises. Saddle your horso. Bees collect honey. Honey is collected 
by bees. The bird flutters. The trees wave. The workmen have built the 
house. Pinks are fragrant. The thunder was rolling. The mill can not grind 
with the water that has passed. Riches are got with pain, kept with care, and 
lost with grief. Drunkenness makes a man's eyes red, bloats his face, empties his 
purse, wastes his property, poisons his blood, destroys his digestion, blunts his 
feelingS) corrupts his body and mind, disgraces his family, and shortens his Hfo. 

2%s participles and the infinitives j and why : — 

Planting, planted, to plant, having planted, to be planted, to bo planting, 
having been planted, to havo planted, to have been planting, to have been 
planted^ Columbus became wearied and disheartened by impediments thrown 
in his way. The Indians fled, leaving their mules tied to the bushes. We saw 
the sun rising. We saw the sun rise. 

When my eyes shall be turned to bohold, for the last time, the sun m heaven, 
may I not see him shining on the broken and dishonored fragments of a once 
glorious Union ; on States severed, discordant, and belligerent ; on a land rent 
with civil feud, or drenched, it may be, with fraternal blood. — Webster, 

13* Ghe the principal parts; and tell whether the verb is regular or irrtguUw^ 
and why : — 

Form, attack, strip, deny, bow, sow, grow, sew, sin, win, spin, rise, despise, 
moralize, skim, swim, heal, steal, fling, bring, spread, dread, twit, sit, fit, hit, die, 
lie, fold, hold, uphold, dose, lose, choose, blind, find, fine, spurn, bum, reel, feel, 
blend, send, tend, lend, loan, tent, need, feed, blight, fight^ wink, drink, slink, 
squeak; speak, steep, sleep, cleave, weave, leave, reach, teach, fi*et, get, let, whet, 
smut, pAt, ^ree, free, see, flee, fly, cry, spite, bite, write, take, make, bake, bare, 
dare, stray, pay, slay, may, trick, click, stick, call, fall, fell, bind, bound, grind, 
ground, heat, eat, roam, come, welcome, hive, strive, live, give, forgive, undo, 
undergo, counteract, say, gainsay, will, till, sliall, cull, have, shave, land, stand, 
am, be, rise, raise, tell, toll, quell, lie, lay, sit, seat, set. 

38, Give, in the order of the conjugation^ the participles^ then the infinitives : — 
Move, rise, spring, degrade, drown, invigorate, overwhelm, bleed. 

16« The verbs, and why ; whether transitive, passive, intransitive, or neuter^ 
and why: — 

The horse carries his rider. The horses are hitched to the wagon. The water 
turns the wheel. The wheel is turned by the water. Mary reads. Mary is 
reading her book. The book is read. The man kicked the horse. The man 
was kicked by the horse. The horse kicks. Such as I am I have always been, 
and always shall be. To teach, having taught, having been taught, to have 
been taught, to have been teaching. He talks well. He talks nonsense. Since 
these men could not be convinced, it was determined to persecute them. He 
seated himselC He sat in a comer. He set a trap for a rat Lay the book 
where it lay before. The workmen are building the house. The house is build* 
iog. Greea maple saws welL He was never heard of afterwards. 
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17« Chang$ HufdQoidnig senienoeg so at to make ih/$ adim ivrftt pifiMHw, oni iU 
fKUiiBe verbt aetine : — 

The sun adorns the world. Indolence produces misery. My neighbw haa 
planted some apple-trees. The dog bit tlie stranger. The distance was measured 
by a surveyor. Morse invented the telegraph. The boat was built by Ericsson. 
Can the river be forded, at this place, by a man on horseback ? He paid for the 
carriage. The ministers speak of peace. He was expected to strike. 

22 — ^9. The verhj and why ; then ths auxUlary^ what it itnpUeSf and fohat mood 
and tense it expreeeet : — 

John can read. Mary may write. Die I must He does improve rapidlj. 
Bo you know him ? Tho sun has risen. The thief had left the tav^n when 
Lis pursuers cama I have a knife, and it is sharp. You shall obey me. Ye 
will not come that yo may have life. I will come if I can. He would not re- 
main, if he were sent Whoever would desert, should be hanged. Did not yoa 
go too ? May Grod over protect the right 

17. The v€rby and why ; then the moody and why i — 

WiUtam is writing. Tho rosemary nods on the grave, and the lily lolls on 
the wave. He caught a fish. It will rain this evening. I may command, but 
you must obey. He could and should have assisted us, but he would not 

Do not value a gem by what it is set in. If William study, he will soon 
know his lesson. If wishes were horses, beggars would ride. Train up a child 
in the way he should go; and when he is old, he will not depart from it The 
violet soon will cease to smile, the whippoorwill to chant May you be happj. 
O, that he were wiser ! If you are disappointed, blame not me. If you be dia- 
appomted, blame not me. This government will fall, if it lose the confidence of 
the people. Tliis government would fall, if it lost the confidence of the people. 
This government would have fallen, had it lost the confidence of the people. 
Let us now turn to another part Turn we now to another part Somebody 
call my wife. (Imperative.) 

18* The verb, and why ; then the tense, and why : — 

The moonlight is glimmering on the water. Hushed now are the wbirlwindfl 
that ruffled the deep. The storm had ceased before we reached a shelter. The 
storm ceased before we reached a shelter. He who is a stranger to industiy, 
may possess, but ho can not enjoy. Men must be taught as if you taught 
them not. How bright yon pearly clouds reposing lie ! He sank exhauKted 
on the bloody field. It would have pleased me to have heard from you. Strike! 
for the green graves of your sires. I may have made some mistakes. I had 
heard that the spirit of discontent was very prevalent here ; but with pleasure 
I find that I have been grossly misinformed. Had the whole Turkish empire 
risen in opposition, it could not, at that moment; have deterred them. Your 
character will have been formed at the age of twenty. She seems to study. 
He is supposed to have written the book. As soon as I have learned vaj lee- 
son, I will play with you. 

20* The verbs, and why ; then the forms, and why ;-— 

Twilight is weeping o'er the pensive rose. It fell instantly. It does amaze 
me. Ye know not what ye say. Learning taketh away the barbarity of men's 
minds. Our chains are forging. The improved rifles are being introduced into 
the army. Thou art the man. 

21. The verhs, and why ; then of what person and number, to agree with .•— 

I study. We write. He stutters. Grass grows. They were. You might 
improve. Thou art he. It is. It is I. It is they. Is it he ? Thou hast been. 
The wind has risen. Cows are lowing. The cricket chirps. Sing, heavenly 
Muse. Seek wo the shade, I myself saw him. The general him9elf wag aUuok 
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Down went the ship and her gldlant crew. Down went the ship, witli her gal- 
lant crew. The public are ruspecttiiUy iavited. The country was harassed by 
civil war. Many a man has been ruined by speculation. To complain is use- 
less. It is useless to complain. What signifies j'our complaining? Either 
your horse or mine is gone. Neither the woman nor her child was hurt Thou 
or I am to blame. He, as well as I, is to blame. 

23* QmjugaU tach of ike faUowing verbt^ beffvuumy wiA ike Jintperetm emgth 
loTy and etoppin{f with the evlffeet: — 

Tlie boy learns. (Thus : Sikoulab, 1st person, J learn; 2d person, Touham; 
3d person, He, or Qke boy, kame.) The leaves are (ailing. Flowers most lade. 
Jane reads. Jane and Kliza read* Jane or Eliza reads. The lands may have 
been sold. The horso has been eating. The horses liavo been fed. Had they 
been there. 

24— D. CkmjugaiefiMy ihe veHu bule, perxit, caurt, stbixe, seb. 

7%e verbs ; regular or irreaular : transitive, pasaiwy intraneUive, or neuter ; mood^ 
tense, and form; person andnumoer, — and why: — 

He reads. We have slept She died. Were wo surpassed ? Were we sur- 
passed. You had seen him. Had you seen him ? Take care, lest you lose it 
My time might have been improved better. The strawberries are ripening. 
fy Let me read in good books, and lielieve and obey. 
That, when Deatii turns mo out of tliis cottage of clay, 
I may dwell in a palace in heaven. — Waits. 

90-~2« The adverbs^ and why ; of what hind, and what (hey modify ;— 
Wisely, now, here, very. Tlie horse runs swiftly. Glod is everywhere 
Kever before did I see her lojk so pale. Thes3 things have always been sa I 
have been too idle heretofore, but henceforth I will study more diligently. Tour 
book is more beautiful, but mine is more useful. He was lately here. You do 
not know him as well as I da The hall was brilliantly illuminated, and densely 
crowded with hearers. Play is good while it is play. The cooler the water, the 
better I like it. There was nothing there that I wanted. Can not you help us i 
Secondly, there were no means cf transportation. I consulted him once or twice; 
not oflener. You have perhaps not noticed quite all the adverbs in the sentenoe 
whkjh I have just read. 

Compare: — 

Late, soon, early, much, little^ well, ill, long, far, proudly, heroically. 

Mention the corresponding adverb: — 

True, new, sure, good, (well,) glaring, studious, ardent bad, patient, noble, 
lazy, profuse, slavish, richer, (more richly,) richest^ plainer, severest, necessary, 
graphic, critic, order, grammar, history, arithmetic, geography. 

With vigor; in a careless manner; without caro; in what place; .from what 
cause; in this place; in that place; at all times; at the present time; as occa- 
sion requires; in the lowest degree; at that time; one time; in the second 
place ; fiom instinct ; by the year. 

32— 3» 7^e prepoeiiMns, and why ; and between what they show the relation : — 
Flowers are growing along the rivulet. I saw him, through a window. 
The bear was attacked by the dogs, and chased through a cane-brake into the 
river. My dinner is in my basket under the bench. Beneath the oak lie acorns 
in abundance. The hog never looks up to him who threshes down the acorns. 
By assisting me you will confer a favor on me. It happened since morning, and 
before eleven o'clock. He came from beyond Jordan. The aflfectation of un- 
attainable graces, only adds distortion to downishnesa. They were rowing up 
tho river; bat wo, down. 

3 
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33-^, 7%4 eo^neUom^ tff^ ih^ Mn^^f on4 wM ^ dPfifiMf .'— 

Him and her we know ; but who are yoa ? It ran aroand the hooBO^ and 
under the floor. Tou must study, if you would be wise. He is neither edu- 
cated, nor naturally wise. I will either come or send. Unless you are eco- 
nomical, you will never be rich. Tis true, but yet in vain. 
35—6* 77ie inUrjeetions^ and xeihy; then of whU kind :— 
O! oh! alas I welcome I ho! ah! tush I hurrah 1 Deluded hopes!— oh, 
worse than death 1 Tut I sucli aristocracy! Ahal caught at last Adieu I 
adieu! dear native land. 

Tdl iffchaipartqftpeeeh Mch word Uj and thow its relation to the other wordt y- 
A saucy sparrow got into a martin's nest while the owner was abroad ; and 
'iWhen he returned, the sparrow put his head out of the hole, and pecked at the 
martin with open bill, as he attempted to enter his own housa 
Tis the star-spangled banner I 0, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of tlie brave. — Key, 
And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail. — Byron, 
Supply ihs words omitted : — 

A man and woman were drowned. You may write, and then cipher. Give 
him his book. Ho is like you. A book of my slater's. John knows more tlian 
HufuSb The first tree and the fourth are dead. I shall call for you at Smith's. 
You have the horse I want Let it be. Arm, soldiers! How now, Tubal; 
what news from Genoa ? Sweet the pleasure, rich the treasure. Strange indeed. 
"Will you go there ? — ^I go there ? Never. Soon ripe, soon rotten. 

Change the position qf the words without changing the meaning : — 

After a painful stru^le, I yielded to my fate. Sweet songs were heard the 
leafy dells along. Me glory summons to the martial scene. Various, sincere, 
and constant are the efforts of men to praiuce that happiness which the uiind 
requires. Gone^ for ever gone, are the happy days of youth. 

I^r For additional ezerdaea, if wanted, use the ezam|dea on pp. 43—67. 

II. RULES OF SYI^AX. 

THE RELATIONS OF WORDS TO ONE ANOTHER, IN THE STRUCTITRE OF 

SENTENCES. 

Words are used to express thoughts ; but every thought requires two 
or more words to be associated or grouped together, in order to express 
it. Almost every word, therefore, is so made or modified, or is of such a 
nature, that it looks to some other word for complete sense, and would 
be as unmeaning and useless by itself as a detached piece of a steam- 
engine. 

Ex. — " The white house gleaming on yond«^r hill, was built long ago for me 
and my family to live in it." The relates to house, showing that some particular 
one is meant ; white relates to house^ describing it ; house relates to was built, 
the thing said of it ; gleaming relates to house, describing it ; on relates to gleam* 
ing and hill, showing where ; hill relates to on, showing on what ; was built, 
relates to house, showing what is said of it; long ago relates to was buHt, show- 
ing wh9n; for relates to was built and me and my family, showing the purpose; 
me and my family relates to for; and connects Tne and family, showing that the 
two are to be taken together; my relates to/am%, showing what family; to 
Uve rebates to me and family, showing what we do; in relates to it and to Hve, 



J 
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flhowiog where ; and ii relates to hottte as the thing meant, and to in as de- 
noting where. This illustration may teach you, to some extent, what the fol- 
lowing Rules mean. 

f^r To Uliutnte the relattoiu or oflloei of words still better, the teacher may do well to 
write on the blackboard, in connected or detached order, the foregoing sentence, and the most 
BoitaUe oC the sentenoes which aooompany the ioUowing Rules « and then join the related 
parts by connecting lines drawn above or below. 

BuLE I. — A noun or pronoun used a% the subject of 
a finite verb^ mv>st be in the nominative case. 

/ain: not. Me am. W4 are. • ( Who are f ) Ee is. 7h^ arc 7%ou dar^st 
not. The min who is industrioos, oaa earn what he needs. {Man is the suhject 
oSoan earn.) 1 have less than he <luis). Tolie ib disgraceful. That honesty it 
the beti poiicy, U generally admitted. 

Bulb II. — A noun or pronoun used independently or 
absolutely y must be in the nominative case. 

lndejfend.ent.—By direct address: Go, Tubals go. Plaio. thou roasonst 
well. Bjf exclamation : Tnree thonsond dueatsl His a good roana sum. lb be-^ 
or not to M, — that is the question I mfe — or deaths — ^that is the question !) £y 
pleonasm or specifioation; The Pilgrim Fathers, — where are they f liybanis they 
are fhruished with bees. Worcester's Dictionary j Unabridgea. (Title.) 

Absolate* — Before apartieipU: The rain having ceased, the sun refippeared. 
The steed f being] at hand, why longer tarry t (Being is often understood.) j^ier 
a partioipte or an infinitive : The vanity of'^ being a odle. To be a good Christian^ 
was his higliest ambition. No one suspected his being sl foreigner* 

Bulb III. — A noun or pronoun that limits the mean- 
ing of another by denoting possession^ must be in the pos^ 
sessive case. 

Sir 

new one. 

Call at 

ofthe 

Neptune's wife. There is no evidence of their having quarreled. 

Bulb IY . — A noun or pronoun used as the object of 
a transitive- verb, must be in the oljective case. 





jDo you know iohen to send t No one knows how much the fellow is in debt. 

Bulb Y . — A noun or pronoun used as the object of a 
preposition^ must be in the objective case. 

It was sent by me to him. (That is, wc could not say, when sj^eakinff correctly, 
It was sent by /to he,) A melon on a vine. Lend me your knife. (Supply to,) 
^^ Of whom did you buy it ? — Jones,'''' By reading in good books, you will improve. 
She does nothing except to scold. The question of what are to be the powers of the 
crown, is superior to that of who is to wear it. 

Bulb YI. — A noun or pronoun used without a gov^ 
erning word, but limiting like an adjunct or adverb some 
other wordy must be in the objective case. 

days, 
res are 




aDndged adiuncts without the preposition, lust as tn vam, %n short, etc., are 
abri^^d adjnnlts without their oojectg.) The horse ran six miles. It is a ton 
heavier. I do not care a straw. The milk is a litUe Bonr. TIio knife is well 
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worth a dollar. He went home, I was taught mime, and she was taoght it, 
" He has been here five timtsJ'^ And perhaps, *^ Five times/our are twenty." 

Most nouns under this Kule denote some estimate oispac^ Ume^ weighty or vahte. 

Bulb YII. — A noun or pronoun used for explana- 
tion or emphasis f by being predicated of another ^ or put in 
apposition with another j nitist be in the same case. 

Thii Rale embraces tiro kinds of oonskruotion : bamk oabb, by predieation ; and bamx 
0A8X, by aTppofdtion, When tvo substantires refer to the same person or thing, and an ib 
transitive or passive verb Joins them, the latter or explanatory snbstantlTe is said to be pred- 
icated of the other, and Is called a jprtdicaU rumxinatine or wbi^tantioe ; as, ^* Jackson was th«j 
CnrraL** When no verb Joins them, the substantives are said tc be in appotivion^ or the 
tter is called an appot^Uioe ; as, ** Jackson, the pMMroL** 

Jiiacellaneaus : Taxes, endless taxes, are the eonaequenees of eormption. She 
looks a goddess^ and she walks a queen. They made iiim captain. He was made 
captain. Feet was I to the lame. Ye scenes of my childhood. £xplain the terms 
reason and instinct, Tbey bore each [one'l a banner. They regard winter as the 
season of domestic enjoyment. By a frith, or Jirth. His fHend and partner is 
dead. Im^M^^went. It was 7. What is he? Whom do you take me to be! 
It is easy to spend money. It is not known how the Egyptians embalmed their dead, 

RuLK VIII. — The relative wvhai^ or a like term when its 
form allows them, may supply two cases, 

I took what suited me. Whoever sins, shall suffer. I will employ tphomsoever 
you recommend. I am not what I have bsen. Tuk^ whichever horse you like. 
This Kule is merely a convenience : it can be dispensed with, by applying two other Rules. 

EuLE IX. — A pronoun must agree with its antecedenij 
in gender, person, and number, 

Thomas found his dog with Henry ^s dogs ; and they were all chasing a deer 
which had leaped out of the wheat-field. (The antecedent is the substantive in ref- 
erence to whicli the pronoun is used : as, *' Mary has lost her book." Here Mary 
is the antecedent of her,) Who that knows him, would trust him ? 

Rule X. — An article or an adjective belongs to the 
noun or pronoun to which it relates. 

Articles* — firing arose from the garden. A gardener's wages. Once upon 
a summer's day, A \ noun and pronoun. The | house and lot. An \ industrious 
people^ having a \ great many curtous inventions. See p. 178. 

AcHectives. — This apple is ripe. The truly fl-oorf [people] are happv. The 

apples Doilcd ^o/"/. To live comfortably, is </«»ira*w. (What is desirable f) 

Rule X. — An adjective is aometimes used absolutely after a participle or 
an infinitive. 

To be good is to be happv, (Goodness is happiness.) The way to be happy, is 
to be good. The dread ot being poor. (This Note can often be dispensed with, 
by regarding tlie phrase as a noun, or by supplying a noun. See p. 188.) 

Rule XI. — A Unite verb must agree with its subject, 
in person and number. 

I am ; not, I is. Ho is. They are. Thou art. Tea and silk are brought 

from the East. A week or a month Qoonpcisses away. Our people are enter^ 

prising. No nation is at war with uh. Believe [thouj. To write ten lines a day, 

1 is sufficient. That so many are ruined in large cities, | is owing to bad examples. 

Note XI. — In a few peculiar expressions, finite verbs are used without a 
suitable subject^ or without any subject, 

Ex. — " MethinJts.^^ And perhaps, " God said, Let us make man in our image." 
" Forth witn on all sides to his aid «wm run 
By angels many and strong." — MUton^s P. Z., B, VI. 

Rule XII. — A participle relates to the njoun or pro^ 
noun which, is the subject of the act or state. 
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An inUniiive relates to an expressed or indefinite sub- 
ject ; and it may besides modify the meaning, or complete 
the constructiony of some other part of the sentence. 

The last clauae of this Bale ottea applit^s also to participles. The subject of a 
participle or an infinitive^ is the noun or pronoun denoting the object to -which the 
act or state belongs ; and it may be in the objective case, as well as in the nominative. 

Columbus became wearied* by impediments thrown in his way. The water 
cuone/oamifig over the rooks. The Passions oft, to hear her shell, thronged around 
her maffio cell. (7b hear relates to Busione for its Bubj[ect, and also limits thronged,) 
We walked out to see the moon rising, Now ia the tuno to sell. A mountam bo 
high aatobe perpetually covered with snow. 

Note XIII. — A jparticiple or an infinttive is sometimes used ahsoluteiy (yr 
independently. 

To gopreparedy is necessary. Generally epedking^ wealth demoralizes. To go 
about, seeking employment, is irksome. But, to proceed: It has been remarked, 
etc. Every man has, so to epmk^ several strings by which he may be pulled. 
(Suitable words can generally be supplied, to avoid the necessity of using this Note.) 

[The infinitire is the most irksome element in syntax. I therefore offer to teachers the 
foUowing Rule for trial, as one that will reach all constructions of participles and infinitiTes. 

Rule XII. — A participle or an inHniiivej being a part of the 
verb, relates to an expressed or indefinite svhject ; and it may besides have ^ 
sense of a noun, an adjective, an adverb^ or a clause,'] 

BuLE XIII. — An adverb belongs to the word or words 
which it modifies. 

A mo^ beautiful horse galloped 'oery \ rapidly up the road. There was nothing 
there that I wanted. When will you go? The cooler the water, the better I like it. 

Note XIII. — A conjunctive adverb joins on something thai usually eas 
presses the time, place, or manner ; or that is used in the sense of an adverb, 
an adjective, or a noun, 

Ex. — " Go when you please." " The grave where our hero was buried." ("What 
grave ?) " I know how you got it." (Know what ?J ** He did ae 1 said." 
(How?) In stead of this Note, the Kule can generally be applied, by parsing the 
adverb as relating to the verbs in both propositions. 

Eemark XIII. — An adverb appears to be sometimes used independently^ 

Ex.—" WeU, I really don't know what to do." ** Why, that is a new idea." 
Adverbs thus used partake somewhat of the nature of both conjunctions and in- 
teijections. Yea, nay. amen, etc., are usually parsed as being< independent, though 
they nearly always relate to the preceding sentence or discourse. 

BuLE XIV. — A preposition shows the relation between 
two termSy and governs the latter in the objective case. 
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are inverted. Analysis will always help 

A ntan \ of \ wisdom spoke. The man spoke \ of \ wisdom. Parrhasius stood 
gazing upon the canvas. (What upon what?) A brook, dear \ at \ Wis source, 

BuLE XV. — Conjunctions connect clauses or sen- 
tences ; and also words or phrases in the same construction, 

Y^^eds] and] fn-iers now grow in the field, hecavse it is not cultivated. 

^ut a long and cordial friendship had existed between him and nie. 

Ae or £Aan sometimes joins an Infinitive to a clause, in Rtead of uniting two clanses. 

BuLE XVI. — Interjections have no grammatical con- 
nection with other words. 

Crtnjf(yt* rep^M RtiU ^.t r—''<1 f^M r-^Athr—t^.thr-^thr—lthr-Sthr—^ihf—Wthr^ 

nth f — i2^A r—iztk f — i4f/4 f — i6iA r—utJi r 



i8 PABSING. 

la. PARSING. 

Creneral Formula. — The part of speech, and why; the kind, and why; 
the propertieSj and why ; the relation to other wonu^ and according to 
what Rule. 

Articlest 

Formula.— An article, and whj; ^.^^^^ [ and why; to what it belongs^ 
and accordiDg to what Rule. 

" The river/' 

" T'A 0" IB an artide,—a word placed hefore a nonn to show how it is apj^lied : 
definite^ it shows that some particular river i:} meant ; and it helongs to '* rivery 
according to Rale X : " An article belongs to the noun to which it rtUUee,* 

Abridged. — l%e is the definite article ; and it helongs to river, etc. 

** J? i «« r ^* is a nonn, it is a name ; eofMnon, it is a name that can be applied 
to every object of the same kind ; neuter gender, it denotes neither a male nor a 
female: third pereon, it represents an object as spoken of; singular numbery it 
means out one. 

Analtbis. — 77ie river Is a phrnse. The principal word Is river^ modified by the article 
The. f All the following exercises may be first analyzed, and then parsed, if tlie teacher 
4eems it best to do so.) 

In Wee manner parse (he foUowing phrases >— 

The raan. The men. A rose. An arrow. 

The horse. The horses. A melon. An island. 

The child. The children. A university. An uncle. 



" A man's hat." 

** A " is an article^ — a word placed before a nonn to show how it is applied : 
inde^ite, it shows that no particnlur man is meant ; and it belongs to " nuuCs^^ 
accordiDg to Rule X. (Repeat it.) 

Abridged. — A is the indefinite article ; and it belongs to man's, etc. 

*' Ma n^ s"*^ ia a noun, it is a name ; common, it is a name common to all objects 
of the same kind ; masculine gender, it denotes a male ; third person, it represents 
an object as Bpoken of; singular number, it means but one ; and in th^ poeeeeeive 
case, it limits tue meaning of *' hat,'''* according to Rale III. (Repeat it.) 

** HaV^ is parsed like " river,'''' 

AsBmoBD. — Man^s is a common nonn, of the masculine gender, third person, 
lingular number ; and in the po:)aessivo case, governed by Mi, according to, etc 

AiTALA'sis. — A mnrCs hat is a phrase. The principal word Is haty modified by fnan\ 
•bowing what hat ; and man^s is modified by A^ snowing that no particular man is meant. 

la like marmer parse the following phrases : — 

A neighbor's farm. The boy's book. 

An Indian's hatchet. The boys' books. 

The sun's splendor. Women's fancies. 

Adjectives. 

Formula. — An adjective, and why ; ^^^^^^^ [ and why ; whether etrnt' 

f^ed or not, and bow ; the degree, and why ; to what it bek>ngs, and acconting 
U what Rule. 

* It is not necessary, in parsing, to repeat more of a Bule than the example reqoirea. 
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" A beautiful morning, with a refreshing breeze.'* 

^*3€auti/ul^^ iAtm ad^€ctii>e,—3L word used to qualiiy or limit the meaning 
•fa noaa ; deteriptioe^ it described or qiialilieii tae moiamg ; cotn^red pos. OMutin 
fuL comp. more beaiU^iU, superl. most OeoLutiful ; in ttie posUtveOeffree, it expreaaea 
the qualfty simply ; and it belongs to " moriung;* acxjoroing to Kuie X. (Kepeat it.) 

Abbidoed.— ^tfOtf^i/^oZ b a descriptive adjective, in the positive degree (pos. 
beautiful^ comp. more deauMfid, saparl. most beauttf'ul) ; and it belongs to morning, 

^^Se/reahing^^iB an'adjective,— a word, etc * * * participial, it ascribes 
ttie act to its subject as a quauty ; and it belongs to " drMsw/'^ according to Kule X. 

AsBiDGEn. — Befreahing'vi a participial adjective, from the verb r^r«s&; and it 
belongs to breeaie, according to Bald X. (Bepeat it.) 

Analtbis.— ii heauHftd morning^ with a refreshing hreege^ it a phrase. (Give defini- 
tion.) The principal word is momintf, which ia modified by the article A, the adjective 
heauti/ul^ and tha adjanct wUh a re/reehing breeze. Breeze is modified by the arttde a» 
the atyective refreshing^ and Joined to morning bj the preposltton ttfith. 

DescHpUve Adjectives, 

A* ripe melon. * A whiter rose. The black-winged redbird. 

A dark night. The fairest lady. The red-winged blackbird. 

Flowery meadows. A most® ingenious story. 

Purling streams. The least® troublesome servant. 

Mahogany** furniture. Webster's most® eloquent speech. 

The best gift. The obedient and industrious pupiL 

The worst condition. A "man bold, sensible, sensitive, 
A good boy's mother. proud, and® ambitious. 

" All men." « Five dollars." 

Formnla*— An adjeetive, and why ; the bind, and why ; to what it belongs, 
and according to what Kule. 

" -i^T' is an adJeetvoe,—2L word used to qualify or limit the meaning of a noun: 
d^nUioe, it limits or mo iifies the meaning of " men f and it belongs to " men,''^ 
according to Rule X. (Bepeat it.) 

Abbidoed. — AU is a definitive adjective ; and belongs to men, according to, etc 
"jFti^*" is an adjective, — a word, etc * * * numsral, and of the eardi' 

nal kind, because it expresses number and shows how many ; and it belongs to 

" ddlare,''^ according to Rule X. (Bepeat it.) 

Abbidobd. — Flee is a numeral adjective, of the cardinal kind ; and belongs to 
doUara, according to Bule X. 

Definitive Adjectives, 

Yonder house. These trees. Every fourth man. 

This tree. Each pupil. Those two benches. 

That barn. Such a person. The lawyer's own case. 

Twelve Spartan virgins, noble, young, and® fair, 

With® violet wreaths adorned® their® flowing hair. — Drt/den. 

(a.) ^A^ shows that no partleaUr " ripe melon** is meant (&.) Say, in stead of compart' 
ion, ** It cjoi not be compared with propriety.** (o.) To be omitted in parsing. 

IVonns. 

Formula.— A noun, and why; ^^^^^ \ and why; eoUeetive, and why; 

gender, and why * person, and why ; number, and why ; (declension ;) easey and 
Hule. 

** Snow is falling." 
** Snow"*"* ian noun^ it is a name ; common, it is the common name of a sub- 
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■tuiea ; fmiUr fmiar. it denoCes neiUitr male nor ftmale ; ikird pemm, it ivpn- 
sentB AD olgoot ws spoken of; «Ni^«/ar iMtmber^ it meaoft bat one ; aad lu the nMh 
ituUivs cam — ^it u Uie »ubjeet of tiie verb ufaiUn^ — aooordingto Bale I. (Bepeatit) 

AuuDoBD*. — 6nm9 ia a commoo noan, of the neater gender, third person, sin- 
gnlar number ; and in the nominative case to is/aUing, aooording to Kale I. 

ANALTata.~JfNOV UfaUing^ ia aalaqile dedanAlre lentenee. Snow is the mbieet. and 
UfaUing 1m Uk« predicate. 

Pane ihe ariides^ Ihe adSediveSf and the nowu:— 

David slew Goliath^. Jones^ the saddler's^ wife. 

Cattle eat grass. TheDukeofWellington'sSforceflL 

In golden ringlets**. Mr. SVnith taught Ida* music^. 

£dward Everett's* orations. Give John*" the book. 

Allen's^ and Brown's store. James the coachman' is sick. 

Allen and Brown's store. George is a gentleman*. 

Alice^, bring your books, slate, and paper. 

The boy* — O ! where was he ? 

My mother™ being sick, I remained at home. 

The canal is 4 feet" deep, and 36 feet wide. 

To advance'^ was now utterly impossible. 

Thou sh^ilt not steal", is the eighth commandment. 

(A) ** OoUaitC* Is a noun, it is- a name ; jfroper^ it ia the name of a particalar peraon, to 
diatinguish liim from other persons, etc. * * * and in the olgective case— it is the olgeetof 
the verb '' «feiir**-.«eeording to Rule IV. (b.) ''JUngUU*' is a noon, etc. * * * and in the nbjeo- 
Hve case— it is the otjeet of the preposition 77V~aoeording to Rale Y. (e.) **^iMrtI 
SvereW*'" is a proper noun, (rf.) — and in the possessiTe esse — it limits the meaning of 
storv, understood— according to Rule I II. (0. )— and in the possessive case— it limits the mean, 
ing of ^^ »</«," by showing whose wife she is— aoeording to Rule IlL (/.)— and in the pos- 
sessive case, to agree with "^JoneSy'^ according to Rule VH. (^.>— and in the objtfetive esse 
—it is the object of the preposition ** cj/**— according to Rnle V. (A.>— and in the nbjeetivs 
ease— it is the object of the preposition to, understood — according to Rale Y. (t.) — and in the 
nominaHve case, to agree with 'VomM,** according to Rule YII. (£.) — and in the nominoHvs 
ease independent, by direct address, aocordinir to Rule II. (L) Rule II. (m.) — and in the 
nominative case absolute, according to Rule II. (.n)— and in the objective case, limiting 
^ dsep^ aoeording to Rule VI. (r.) ** To advance** is an infinitire, used here as a noun of the 
n. g., 3d p., s. n. ; and in the noniinatire case to " %o<u^* according to Rule I. («.) Thou^aM 
not stsal, is a dause, used here as a noun of the neuter gender, 3d p., s. n. ; and in the nomi- 
natlTe case to is, aooording to Rule I. Now parse each word. 

Pronouns. 

personaij ) 
Formnla* — A /ironoun,— definition ; relative, V and why ; {gender, and 

interrogative^ ) 
why ; person, and why ; number, and why ; (declension ;) ease, and Bole. 

" I myself saw John and his brother." 

** V 18 aproiunm, — a word that supplies the place of a noun ', perianal, it is one 
of the pronouus that serve to distinguish the three grammatical persons ; of the 
common gender, it may denote either a male or a female \ first person, it denotes the 
speaker; singtUar numJber. it means but one : and in the nominatiiie case — it is the 
subject of the verb " mmi>"— according to Rule I. Nom., /; poss., my or mine, etc 

Abrtoqkd. — /is a personal pronoun, of the common genaer, first person, singa- 
lar number ; and in tne nominative case to the verb saw, according to Rule I. 

" Myse Z/" is a nronoun, — a word that supplies the place of a noun ; compound, 
it is com]x>unded ot mw and se!f; personal, etc. *** ana in the nominative case, to 
agree with " /," according to liule VII. 

Abridokd. — Myself 13 a compound personal pronoun, of the common gender, etc 

" ITi « ^' is a pronoun, — a word used in stead of a noun ; personal, it is one of 

* Parsing is usually abriiged, by simply omitting the reasons. 
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the pronomiB that serve to diBtingniBh the three grammatical penonB ; of the ma$- 
eutme gtnder, thtrd pertoHj and »in(fuiar number ^ to agree with ** c^Afi/' accord- 
ing to Kale iX) (repeat it;) nom. he^ poes. his; and in the poneuive cate-^ 
it limits the meanmg oi' ^' brother'^ — according to Hole 111. (Bepeat it.) 

Abbidobd.— JETw u» a I eraonai pronoun, of the maacnline sender, 8d pen., a. n., 
to agree with Johuy aecorcling to Bule IX ; (repeat it ;) and m the poaaessive case, 
governed by brother^ according to Rule III. 

Analysis. —This is a simple declaratiye sentence. The entire snl^ect is / mymlf; I is 
the subject-nominative, which is modified by the emphatic appositive myv^. Saw John 
and hut brother^ is the entire predicate ; aaw is the predicate-verb, which is modified bv the 
objects John and brother^ which are connected by cmd, and the latter of which is modifled 
by his. (For Analysis, henceforth, see pp. 64-7.) 

Parse the articles, ihe adjecUves, the nouns, and the pronouns .^— 

J^tonal Pronouns, 

We caught him.* Martha and Mary have recited 

Albert dressed himself** ^ •their' lessons. 

With me*. A dutiful son is the delight* of 

Thou' majestic Ocean*. his parents. 

Art thou* the man* ? John, 'you* are wanted. 

* In these and all future pandng lessons, a number placed over a word, indicates the 
Knie to be applied to it ; and a caret (a) shows where words are to be sappUed. 

" Read thy doom in the flowers, which lade and die." 

" Whieh^^isA pronoun^ — a word that supplies the place of a noun ; relativey 
its clause relates to and describes a preceding word, and is dependent ; of the 
neuter gender, third person, and plural number, to agree with ^^fiowers,^'* according 
to Rale IX ; (repeat it ;) and in the nominative case — it is the subject of the verbi 
"/oflfe" and ** rffc"— according to Rule I. 

Abridged. — Which is a relative pronoun, of the neuter gender, third person, 
and sin^lar number, to agree with flowers, according to Rule IX ; and in the 
nominative case to the verba ya^;^ and die, according to Kule I. 
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James reads what pleases him." 



" What" is a pronoun, — a word that supplies the place of a noun ; relative, it 
makes its clause dependent on another ; of tne neuter gender, it denotes neither a 
male nor a female; third person, it represents an object as spoken of; singular num- 
ber, it means but one ; and it is here used as the object of ^^ reads" and the subject 
of " pleases" — because it takes the place of that which or thifig which, — according to 
Rule VIII. (Repeat it.) 

Abrioobd. — What is a relative pronoun, of the neuter gender, third person, 
singular number ; and it is here used as the object of reads, etc. 

" Nature deigns to bless whatever man will use her gifts aright." 

** Whatever" 13 on adjective, — a word that qualifies or limits the meaning 
of a substantive : definitive, it limits or modifies the meaning of " man ;" and it be- 
longs to *^ man," according to Rule X. 

" Man " is a noun, it is a name : common, it is a generic name, etc. • * • and 
it is used here as the object of ^^ to bless" and the subject of " will use," — because 
the phrase whatever man takes the place of any or every man that, — according to 
Rule VIII. 

Abridged. — Man is « common noun, of the m. g., 8d p., s. n. ; and it is here 
used as the object, etc. 

" I do not know what he is doing." 

" What he is doing," is a clause used in the sense of a noun^ of the neuter 
gender, tliird person, singular number ; and in the objective case — it is the object 
of " do know" — according to Rule IV. 

" What" lA A pronoun, — a word that supplies the place of a noun ; relative, it 
makes its clause dependent on another ; responsive,, it is used as if in answer to a 
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qaetiion ; of tfa« hmmt ^endsTy it danotw neither a male nor a ftmale ; ddrdptt' 
i0A, it represeota an object ea a^ken of; tin^vlat nuoAer^ it means but one ; and 
tn the olffteUvi e a n i t la the objeet of the Terb '* w ioiii^"— according tu Bole IV. 

Abriooid. — What ia a reaponaive relative pronoon, of the n. c., 8d p^ a. n.; 
and in the objective case, governed by w daui^ according to Bole IV. 

/Relative Pronouns. 

I iaw your brother*, who*** It was T "that''* went. 

was well. What' costs nothing, ia worth" 
She 'who' studies her* glass,. nothing'. 

neglects her heart. Take whatever' yon like. 

He was such a talker 'as' ^ We shall leave what is useless. 

couM delight us all*'. I am his' 'who* ® created me. 

(o.)— ** waa inch a talker aa***-WBa a talker that^ or who—, (b.) Tkat-^wko; benee a 
rtiatttM pronoun. (0.) That ia,— *'M« property, tDho oreated me;" oz, **the property of 
Mm 10A0/* etc. 

" Whom did you see ?*' 

** Wh 111 *Ms a pronot/n^—B word that takes the pUoe of a noun ; mterroffotke, 
it ia used to ask a question ; of the common gender, it may denote either a male or 
a ibinale ; tMrd peraon, it represents an object as spoken of: nngular nvmber. it 
meaus but one ; and in the oit^eetive oom— it ia the oojeot of the verb *' did tee'^-^ 
according to Bule IV. 

Abridged.— Whom is an interrogative pronoun, of the common sender, third 
person, singular Dumber ; and in the objective case, governed by diatee, etc 

" The Gaul offered his own head to whoever should bring him 
that of Nero." *' The old bird feeds her young ones." " These 
horses I received for the others." 

** Whoever'*'' is a pronoun, — ^a word that supplies the place of a nonn ; com" 
ff0und,\t is compounded of who and ever ; relative, it makes its clause dependent on 
another; of the com,mon. gender, ifiird person, singular numderjto asree with ^^per- 
#o»," or " any person,^'' — understood before it, — according to Bule IX; and in the 
nominaUee cass—it is the subject of the verb ** should give'''* — according' to Bale I. 

Abridobd. — Whoever is a compound relative pron., of the c. g., Sd p.^ a. n., ete. 

'* Thai '^ is a pronoun, — a word that supplies the place of a noun : it ia here 
naed in place of *^ the head,'''' and is therefore of the neuter gender, tnird person, 
singular number ; and in the objective case — being the object of the verb ** should 
bring^^ — according to Bule IV. (" Ones" and " others^'* are parsed in a similarway.) 

Abridoed. — That is a demonstrative pronoun, used here in place of the phrase 
the head, and is therefore of the n. g., 8a p., s. n. ; and in the objective ease, goV' 
emed by should bring, etc. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

*Who^ was Blennerhasset* ? Who* can tell what'' democ- 

*»Who* is my neighbor' ? racy* is ? 

JiisceUansous ExampUs. 

Tour horse trots well, but inine*^ paces. Others may be wiser, 
but none* are more amiable, than she is. Whoever" gives to the 
poor, lends to the Lord. From their love of each other**. 

I hope* what" I say will have an effect upon him, and prevent 
the impression which* what' he says may have upon others. 

(O.) ** Who was Blennerhaasetf^^Blennerhasfiet -iras who? (b.) To apply Rale VII to 
^^wio^* troQld give a different meaning to the sentence, (c.) Say, *' jtf»n«" is here nsed for 
** my horse** My is a pronoun, etc (Parse the two words as usual ) (d.) *' JBaoh othor'" ia 
n pronoun, — a word that snppliea the place of a.noun ; eomwmnd, it consists of two words ; 
91 the com. yen. , etc (e.) " aope"^ has the entire member after it as Its object (Hope what f) 
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Verbs. 

Finite Verbs. 

Foniiiila.--A «r6, and why; prindpdl porta; JI^^^V, )^^ ^^^ » 

witli/orm (emphatic or progressive), and why; (oonjugation ;) the jMraon. and 
number ^ to agree with its subject — — ^ according to Rule XI. 

" My father is ploughing the field which was bought last year.'' 

^^1$ ploughing'*'' )» 9k terb, — a word used to affirm something of a subject ; 
principal parity — pres. vlough^ past ploughed^ perf. part, ploughed ; regular, it as* 
Bumes the ending ei ; traneitive, it has an object {Jield), — and in the active voice^ 
because it represents its subject as acting ; indicative mood, it affirms something as 
an actual occurrence or fact ; present tense, it expresses the act in present time, — 
and progressive form, it represents it an oontinning ; (singular number — first per- 
son, I am j>louahing ; 2d p., You are ptaugking ; 8a p.. He, or my father, ispiougk' 
ing;) and in the inird person and singular number, to agree with its %xi\>}W^ father, 
according to Rule XI. (Repeat it.) 

Abridokd. — Is ploughing is a regular transitive verb, from the verb plough; 
(principal parts, — pres. plough, past ploughed, perf. part, mouahed ;) in the indica- 
tive mood, present tense, progressive form; and in the third person and singular 
number, to agree with its subject /a^A«r, according to Rule XI. 

** Was bovghV is a verb, — a word used to affirm something of a subject; 
prmeipal parts,— i^re^, buy, past bought^ 'p^rf. part, bought', irreguwr, it does not 
assume the ending ed ; transitive, but in the passive voice, because it affirms the 
act of the object acted upon ; indicative mood, it asserts something as on actual 
occurrence or lact ; past tense, it refers the act simply to past time ; third person 
and singtUar number, to agree with its subject which, according to Rule XI. 

Abriikibd. — Was bought is an irr. pass, verb, from the verb buy ; (principal 
parts, — ^prcs. buy, past bought, perf. part, bought ; in the ind. m., past t., and o. i. ; 
«id in tne 8d p., s. n., to agree, etc. 

Parse Ike articles, adjectives, nouns, pronouns, and verbs : — 

Regular Verbs, Intransitive Verbs, 

Columbus discovered America. Bright leaves quivered. 
John regretted his loss. Rivers flow, and winds blow. 

Fortune worries men. John will become rich. 

Irregular Verbs, Horace Struts a dandy\ 

They struck me. jV'^y^ pr^^. 

Birds fly. It was I^. «,, . , . .^ , 

Joseph has lost his hat ^« ^'^ '^ beautiful. 

*^ Fierce was the conflict. 

Ihmsitvoe Verbs. The house stands firm'*. 



Moods. 



Horses eat com. 

The Indians shunned us. , , , . i 

We armed ourselves. Robert sold his horse. 

Did you see him ? 

Voices. Were he rich, he would be lazy. 

She broke the pitcher. Every living creature must die. 

The pitcher is broken. Can you spell '^phthisic'' f 

They named her* Mary^. Be sincere. (Be thou sincere.) 

She was named Mary^ Man is made to mourn. 
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ly^et. l^nant and ITumben, 

The distant hills look blue. Reckless youth makes nieful age. 

The soldiers will be attacked. How are the mighty* fallen I 

Your coat will have been finished. Time and tide wait for no man. 

You must write a composition. Monday or Tuesday was** the day. 

We should love our neighbors. Neither labor nor money was spared 

The apples mi^ht have been eaten. Yonder lives a hero and patriot. 

The lady may nave been handsome. His family is large. 

Had I but known it. The multitude pursue pleasure. 

Do you venture a small fish, to Every house has a garden, 

catoh a great one. You or he is in fault 

You, he, and I, are invited. 

^^i^''^"^' I say, be your own friend. 

The tall pines are rustling. To scorn meanness, is heroic. 

I do protest against it That weak men should seek strength 
Thou hast a heart of adamant in cunning, is natural. 

(o.) Say, — ** and in the third person, plnral nnmber, to agree with Time and tide, a plural 
auMeot, according to Rule XI.** (&.) Say,— ** and in the 8d p., b. n., to agree with Mondas 
or Z\M«day, a singular sul^ect, according to,** etc (e ) Supply man, or parse nughly as a noun. 

Participles and Infinitives. 

Formula.-^ par^w^>?«, ) ^^ ^, transitive, with roi^e, ) ^ . 
*" An tnfinUivej [ -^ » intransitive ornetUer, ) »*"/ i 

^[*^/' !■ and why ; with/onw, and why ; to what it relates, and accordmg to 
perjeci, ) ^jj^^ Rule. 

In parsing a present participle, omit form; and in general omit of the Formulas 
whatever is not appiioable. 

" The traveler, having been robbed, was obliged to sell his horse." 

" Ha ving been robbed''^ is & participle^ — a form of the verb, that merely 
assumes the act or state, and is generally construed like an adjective ; compound. 
it consists of three sim{)Ie participles ; passive^ it represents its subject as actea 
upon ; perfect in sense, it expresses the act or state as past and finished at the time 
referrea to ; and it relates to *' travelery" according to Rule XII. (Repeat it.) 

Abridged. — Having been robbed is a compound, passive, perfect mrticiple, from 
the verb rob, robbed, robbed; and it relates to traveler, according to Rule Xll. 

" To » «ZZ " is an infinUive, — a form of the verb that begins usualljr with to, and 
expresses no affirmation : transitive, it has an object; active voice, it represents 
its subject as doin;^ something ; present, it denotes trie act simply ; and it relates to 
" traveler,'''' and completes the sense of '* was obliged,''^ accordmg to Rule XII. 

Abridged. — To sell is a transitive, active, present infinitive, from the verb «eS, 
sold, sold ; and it relates to traveler as its suoject, and limits was obliged, showing 
as to what, according to Rule XII. 

" To betriay is base." " I insist on writing the letter." 

" To betrai/^^ is an intransitive, active, present infinitive, from the verb betray, 
betrayed, betrayed. It is here used also as a noun of the neuter gender, third person, 
singular number ; and in the nominative case — being the subject of the verb is — 
according to Rule I. 

" Writing'''' is a transitive, active, present participle, from the verb torite, 
wrote, tcritten. It is here used also as a noun or the neuter gender, third person, 
singular number ; and in the objective ease — being the object of the preposition on 
^-according to Rule V. 

** It affords us pleasure to have seen the rising sun attended by 

so many beautiful clouds." 

^ To have seen'''' isa transitive, active, perfect inJinUive, from the verb see. 
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i». It is here nsed also as a noun of the neuUr gender , third permn, eingular 
; and m the nominative case, lo agree with " /ij," according to Bule Vll. 



taw, teen. 

number ; ana m me normnative caee^ lo agree with " /ij," according' 

" i?t*i/i^" is an adfjective,—v, word used to qualify or limit the meaning of a 
Bubstautive i partacipwt, it ib u participle— from the verb riw, rose, rwi^-ascribinir 
Uie act or Btuie to m Bubject ub a quuiiiy ; and it belongs to " tun'' according to 
Kule X. 

^^Attended^^ is a paHieiple.^A form of the verb, that merely assumes the 
act or state, and is generally construed like an adjective ; pateive, it represents its 
subject as acted upon ; perfect in form, but present in sense, for it represents the 
act or state as present and continuing at the time referred to ; and it relates to 
" tun," according to Bule XII. 

ABRrooxD. — Attended is a passive participle, from the regular verb attendy at* 
tended, attended ; it is perfect in form but present in sense, and relates to, etc. 

l^" The second Rule for participles and infinitives, which is given on paee 71, 
can be applied to all the foregoing and all the following participles and inmutives. 

J^arse aU eaccept (he adverbs^ prepositions^ conjunctions, and interjections : — 

I^rticiples, 

The Indians fled, leaving their mules tied to the bushes. 
Singing thou dost soar, and soaring ever singest. The war' 
being ended, prosperity revived. Time and thinking tame the 
strongest grief. Of making many books, there is no end. 

Infinitives, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. We are never 
too old to learn. Here was an opportunity to grow* rich. I 
ordered him^ to be brought. She is wiser than to believe it. I 
ought to have written. To err* is human ; to forgive, divine. 
I forgot to mention* it. It is knowledge enough for some peo- 
ple, to know* how far they can proceed in mischief with impunity. 

MiseeUaneotts Eeamples. 

Let^ Love have** eyes, and Beauty will have ears. 
It had been® useless, had he done® it. 
Accordingly, a company assembled** armed*' and accoutred", 
and, having procured*' a field-piece, appointed** Major Harrison 
commander*, and proceeded** to accomplish*' their design. 

(a) That is, —"an opportunity /or him or anv one to grow rich." (6.) Logically, the 
phrase. ** him to be brouykt^'^ is the object of " ordered ," grammatically, him is the object 
(c.) *^ How far they eon proceed f"' etc, is thr^ object of "ifenmo." See p. 61, (d.) Supply 
you or thoUy and to. Do you let, etc. See p. 28. («.) Subjunctive mood. See p. 17 or 201. 

Adve r bs. 

Formula* — An adverb, and why; if it can be compared, say so, and how; 
of what kind; to what it belongs, and according to what Kuie or Note. 



(( 



The trees are wavino: beautifully." 




mg' 

beauii/uUy ^ 

waving,'''* according to Bale XIII. (Bepeat of the Bale as mucH as is applicable.) 

Abridoed. — BeautifuUy is an adverb of manner, can be compared, modifies the 
verb are toamng, and belongs to it according to Bale Xill. 

" Gather roses while they bloom." 

" While''^ M &n adverb, — a word used to modify the meaning of a verb, an ad- 
jective, or an adverb ; it is a conjunctive adverb of time; and it belongs to both the 
verb '•^gather*'* and the verb ** bloom,''^ according to Bule XIII. Or eay,-^ 
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" W\%U^^iB9A ad9tr^'-m word used to modify the mwmlng'ofa verb, mad* 
jecUve, or mi adverb ; offt^wtcUM^ it oonnects its own clAoae to another to expren 
uie time, acooroing to Isoie XilL 

Abiudobo.— WkiU is a conjoncUve adverb of time, modifying the verbs oaAer 
and bhomy and belon^n^ to Uiem according to Rule XIII. Or aay, — While is a 
coDJnDctive adverb of time, that joinB a dependent danse to another claoM ad- 
verbiaUy, or to ezprees the time, according to Note XIII. 

" Can not you go too ?" 

** No t *' U an «M{Mf6,— a word need to modify the meaning of a verb, an adjeo- 
tive, or an adverb : it is an adverb of negation; and it modifiee the verb ** eat^po" 
with refbrence to ** fou," and thereft»« Mlongs to them, according to Bole XIII. 

Abrii>obd.~A'0< is a negative adverb^ modiMng the verb eon go with referenoe 
to ita subject you, and therefore belonging to tnem, according to Bole XIII. 

Parse the articles^ adjectivea, nouru^ pronouns, verbs, and adverbs : — 

1. Adverbe modifying Verbs, 
The horse galloped gracefully. Our roses must soon fade. 

The birds sung sweetly. Lofty mountains successively appear. 

Mary sews and knits well Here will I stand. 

2. Advert Modifying AdJecUres. 
Her child was very young. He is perfectly honest 

The music rose softly sweet My hat is almost new. 

Jobn is most studious. The wound was intensely painful 

8. Adverbs Modifying Adverbs. 

Some horses can run very fast Thomas is not very industrious. 

He stutters nearly always. The field is not entirely planted. 

You must come very soon. She had been writing very carefully. 

4. Miscellaneous Examples, 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels. Flowers 
come forth early. Sadly and slowly we laid him down.** We 
carved not^ a line, we raised not a stone. He lay like a warrior^ 
taking his rest. Even® from the tomb the voice of nature cries. 
These scenes, once so^ delightful, no longer please him. As^ 
you sow, so® you shall reap. When will you come ? The 
dew glitters when the sun rises. 

(1.) *^Nor limits the meaning of ** carved^ In respect to **« line." (b.) Or Role TL 
(e.) ^* Even'* modifies the adverbial adjunct *^from the tomb;** or, rather, it modifies the 
verb ** eriesi"" with reference to the phrase ^'■/rom the tomb.''* Adjuncts— adverlMi or a^ce- 
tivcs ; licnco adverbs can modify them, and not, as some grammarians teach, the prepoation 
only. (See p. 00.) (d.) Degree, (e.) Manner. 

Preposi tions. 

Formula* — A prevosUion,— definition ; between what it shows the relation ; 
Bole. 

" The water flows over the dam." 

*^ Over^^ \b a preposition, — a word used to ffovom a noun or pronoun, and 
show its relation to some other word ; it here shows the relation of ^^Jlaws''' to 
" Am»," according to Rule XIV. (Repeat it.) 

Abridged. — Over ia a proposition, showing the relation between ./lotof and dam^ 
according to Role XIV. 

Parse aU Ihe words except the conjunctions :^ 

I found a dollar ia the road. In spnng, the leaves come 
forth. We should not live beyond our means. He struggled. 
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like a hero, against the evils of fortune. An eagle rose near'* 
the city, and 3ew over it far away beyond the distant hills. We 
went from New York to Washington City, by railroad, in eight 
hours. As to the^ policy of the measure, 1 shall say nothing. 
The river is washing the soil from under the tree. I caught a 
turtle in stead of a tish. 

Conjunctions. 

Formala*— A conjunction^ aad why ; its peouliar nature ; what it oonnecta ; 
Bule. 

" The meadow produces grass and flowers." 

*^ And''^ is a eonjuneUony"^ word used to connect other words, and show the 
sense in which they are connected ; it implies simply continuance, or that some- 
thing more is added ; and it connects the words grasa and fiowetB^ according to 
Rule XV. 

Abridged. — And is a copnlatiTe conjunction, connecting qrau and floujert^ ao- 
Mrding to Bule XV. 

" You must either buy mine or sell yours." 

" Either'''* is a conjunction, a word. etc. * ♦ * it corresponds to "or," and 
assists it in connecting two phrases according to Rule XV. 

" <?r" id a coniuDction, etc. * * * it is aUemative, or allows hut one of the 
things offered, to the exclusion of the rest ; it here corresponds to '* tfi^^r," and 
connects tvro phrases according to Rule XV. 

Parse aU the words : — 

Words Connected. 

Learning refines and elevates the mind. Cultivate your heart 
and mind. She is amiable, intelligent, and handsome. The 
silk was light-blue, or sky-colored : it should have been white or 
black. 

Phrases Connected, 

Through floods and through forests he bounded away. 
Death saw the floweret to the desert given, 
Plucked it from earth, and planted it in heaven. 

Clauses or Sentences Connected, 

Eagles generally go alone, but little birds go in flocks. Italian 
music's sweet because 'tis dear. If it rain to-morrow, we shall 
have to remain at home. Whether my brother come or not, I 
will either buy or rent the farm. Though he is poor, yet he 
is honest. He was always courteous to wise and gifted, men ; 
for he knew that talents, though in poverty, are more glorious 
than birth or riches [are]. 

Interject ions. 

Fomraltt* — An interjection^ and why ; of what kind ; Rule. 

" Alas ! no hope for me remains." 

Alas is an inleijection of grief; and it is used independently. Bule XVI. 

O, young Lochinvar is come out of the West. Ah ! few*'A 
shall part where many'^A meet ! O Desdemona' ! Desdemona I 
dead r Dead ! Oh I oh ! oh ! (Supply oh thou and thou wt.) 
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14. ■ ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Discourse is a general word denoting either prose or poetry. 
Discourse is composed of propositions, 

A proposition consists of a subject combined with its predicate. 
The subject denotes that of which something is affirmed. 
Tho predicate denotes what is affirmed. 

Discourse may bo divided into paragraphs. 
Paragraphs are composed cf sentences. 
A sentence* is a thought expressed by words. 
Sentences arc cither simple or compound, 

A simple sentence contains but one proposition. 

A sentence may Btill be called simple, when its nominative is a propoeition ; but 
not so when it contains u subordinate proposition in any other relation. Some^^ram- 
inarians supply words so as to make with each flnite verb a proposition or simple 
sentence : but, whenever we can conveniently do so, h is best to regard a aeries of 
finite verbs as but one predicate. See pp. 68, 85. 

A compound sentence contains two or inore propositions, or simple 

sentences. If one of the propositions modifies another, tho sentence 

is, by some grammarians, called complex. See p. 68. 

A clause is any one of two or more propositions which together 
make a sentence. 

Exercises. 

TeU whether ike sentences are simple or compound^ and uihy : mention the propo- 
sitions or clauses, and why ; mentl/m the sitijects arul the predicates, and why ; and 
whether simple or compound, and why : — 

The flowers are gemmed with dew. Tho mnple on the liill-side has lost its 
bright green, and its leaves have the hue of gold. As you come near, they 
spring up, fly a little distance, and light again. Suspicion ever haunts tho 
guilty mind. Hard things beoomo easy by uso; and skill is gained by little 
and little. Tho weight of years has bent him, and tlie winter of age rests upon 
Ills head. He touched his harp, and nations heard entranced. The union is 
the vital sap of tho trea; if wo Tojjct the Constitution, we girdle the tree; its 
leaves will wither, its branches drop off, and tho mouldering trunk will be torn 
down by the tempest. Tho good times, when the farmer entertained tho 
traveler without pay; when he invited him to tarry, and join in the chase; 
when Christmas and Fourth of July wero seasons of general festivity, — havo 
passed away. *' Thy worldly hopes," said the hermit, " shall have faded, thy 
castles of ambition crumbled, and thy fiery passions subdued, ere thou hast 
reached the meridian of life." Read this Declaration at the head of the army, 
— every sword will be drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered, to 
maintain it, or to perish on tho bed of honor. (Construe both the infinitive phrases 
with each of the two clauses just before them in the same member.) What 

* A sentence is merely bo rauch of discourse as makes a complete thought in the view of 
the person uttering it; a proposition is a single combination of such words as m^ke a predi' 
cation, Judgment, or thought ; and wl phrase is merely tvo or mora words rightly put together 
for thought, without expressing a predication. 
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«08ta nothing, is worth nothhig. That he must fail, Is certain. Tis liberty 
alone that gives the flowers of fleeting life their lustre and perfume. Gk), and 
assist him, that the work may be finished. He who is &lse to God, is not true 
to man. Though thy slumbers may be deep, yet thy spirit shall not sleep ; 
there are shades that will not vauish, there are thoughts thou canst not banish. 
To drossy to visit, to gossip^ aod to thrum her piano, are the chief employments 
of the modem belle. 



Every propositioa is cither declarative, interrogative^ imperative, 
or exclamatory. Every sentence is the same, or a composite of these. 

I A declarative proposition expresses a declaration ; an interroga- 
tive proposition, a question ; an imperative proposition, a command ; 
and an exclamatory proposition, an exclamation. 

Ex. — "John rides that wild horse." "Does John ride that wild horse?" 
" John, ride that wild horde." "Jolm rides that wild horse I" An exclamatory 
sentence is merely a declarative^ an interrogative, or an imperative sentence, ut-> 
tered chiefly to express the emotion of the speaker. 

Ezer ois es. 

T%t proposUiona ; and whether dedarativey inierrogative, imperatvoe^ or exelama- 
iorp, and why : — 

A wavmg willow was bending over the fountain. Rise, and defend thyselC 
Shall I assist you ? How b.'autiful is yonder sunset I If James has a hun- 
dred marbles^ why does he never show us any of them 7 Men may, I fiud, be 
honest, though they differ. Kow Twilight lets her curtain down, and pins it 
with a star. Green be the turf above thee, friend of my better days. What 
shall I say? What a piece of work is man! She is busy in the garden, 
among the posies^. The spreading orange waves a load of gold. Hear him 1 
hear him I There can be no study without time; and the mind must abide, and 
dweU upon things, or be always a stranger to the inside of them. The fly sat 
upon the axle-tree of the chariot-wheel, and said, ** Wnat a dust do I raise I" 



Every proposition is either independent or dependent. 

An independent proposition makes complete sense by itself. 

A dependent proposition depends on another for complete sense. 

The clanse of a complex sentence on which the other clauses depend, is often 
called tiie principal or Uading elauBe ; its subject and predicate, the principal or 
leading ewjeet anCL predicate / and the dependent clauses, eiUwrdinate iuaueee. 

Exercises. 

The propositions ; and whether independent or dependent, and why: — 

The morning dawns, and the ck>uds disperse. The dew glistens, when the 
Fin rises. I would not enter, on my list of friends, the man who needlessly seta 
loot upon a worm. Stillest streams ofl> water fairest meadows ; and the bird 
that flutters least, is longest on the wing. The p nh of sorrow leads to the land 
where sorrow is unknown. If the mind be curbed and humbled too much in 
childrenp-if their spirits be abased and broken much by too strict a hand over 
them, — they lose all their vigor and industry. Come ye in peace here, or come 
yo in war ? In one place we saw a gang of sixty-five horses ; but the buffaloes 
seemed absolutely to cover the ground. " Come," says Puss, " without any 
more ado; 'tia tune to go to breakfast: cats don't live upon dialognes." 
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Every propositton may be divided into the entire fuhjeet and the 
entire predicate. 

The entire euhject must have one or more tahjecUnominatives to 
the same verb or verba. 

The entire predicate must have one or more finite verbs a^eeing 
with the same subject, which may be called the predicate-verbs* 

Hence both subjects and predicates are either simple or comp<mnd. 

The sabject-nominative may be a ioord, a phrate^ or an tnUre dauu ; the predl- 
cste-verb ia simply a terb^ or a prinotpal verb with its aaxiliaries. 

Most grammariana call the entire subject the logical evbject ; the entire pred* 
cate, the logical predicate ; the 8ubjec^nominative, the granvmaivcai subject ; aud 
the predicate-verb, the grammaXicai predicate^ This mode of naming is not so 
simple as the one wo have given. 

Ezeroisea. 

The propodtiona ; ike entire euhfeefe, and then the stUijeet-mominati'oea ; the entire 
predieatee, and then the predicaU-^verba : — 

Men work. Most men work daily. The leaves rustle. The leaves rustlo 
in the passing breeze. Leaves and flowers must perish. Flowers bloom and 
fade. Leaves and flowers flourish and decay. Poplar^ and alders ever quiv- 
ering played, and nodding cypress formed a fl'agrant shade. In youth alone, 
unhappy mortals live ; but, ah I the mighty gift is fugitive. The same erroni 
run through all families in which there is wealth enough to afford that their 
sons may be good for nothing. Depart In concert act, like modem friendf), 
since one can servo the other's ends. That it is our duty to be kind and 
obliging, admits of no doubt. The division and quavering which please so 
much in music, havo a resemblance to the glittering of light, as when the moon- 
beams play upon the water. It is often the fault of parents, guardians, and 
teachers, that so many persons miscarry. (Here either "It" or the clause *• that 
so many," etc., may be considered the subject of "is," and the other term may 
be parsed as agreeing with the subject in case.) It is hardly practicable for the 
human mind to obtain a clear and familiar knowledge of an art, without illustra- 
tions and exemplifications. Ah me I the blooming pride of May, and that of 
beauty, are but one. 

The parts into which sentences are divided in analysis, are called 

elements. Subject-nominatives and predicate-verbs are the principal 

elements ; and they may be modified by wordsy phrases, or clauses. 

A part that modijiee another, adds something to its meaning, or takes away 
Bometning. 

What modifies, is cither explanatory or restrictive. 

Ex.—'* The town lay at the foot of a hill, which w cUenbedJ'* <* The town lay t 
the foot of the hill which we climbed,*'* 

Whatever modifies a substantive, is an adjective element, 

Ex.—" Sohmon'e Temple.^' What temple 9 " David, the ting and pealmiet,'^ 
What David ? '' The land of palms:' What land ? *' A hill crowned vfith mor- 
Jeetic trees:* What kind ot hill ? " A proposition to sell the farm:* What pro- 
position ? ** The store which is on the comer:* What store ? ** A request that you 
will go with us:* What kind of request 9 

What modifies, may itself be modified. 
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A KouN may be modified— 

1. By an article. •* 2%e ma5 is rnfeirigeni" 

2. B7 an adjective. " A leauHful rose ;" "A ROSE, red and heaui^fvV* 

3. By tk possessive. ^^ John's HORSE;" "Jfy slate." 

4. By an appos'itive. "John «ft« saddler;** "The pobt MUtm.** 

6. By a parUci^ with what belongs to it. "A law reio^n^ <a (oMff." 
6. By an infinitive, with what belongs to it "A path to guide «9." 
if. By an adjunct, " A man of wisdomX^ 

8. By a eUmse. " The willow which stands by the spring;*^ " A reqttsst (hat 
you fciU go with us to-morrow,'* 

A PRONOUN may be modified in tho same ways, except not by A possessive, 
A modified word has frequently several modifications at once. 

Ezer oises. 

3%e nouns andprenounSf and by what {key are modified:-^ 

A dewy rose. The land of oranges: Larking evils. Evils lurking near. 
Evils that lurk near. A house situated on the river. An opportunity to 
study. The sun^s beams. Milton the poet The deer which ran out of tho 
field, and which I shot A bright morning, fresh and balmy, that refireshed us 
all. The calumet was produced^ and the two forlorn powers smoked eternal 
friendship between themselves, and vengeance upon their common spoilers, tho 
Crows. The silence of the night; the calmness of the sea; the lambent radi- 
ance of the moon, trembling on tlie surface of the waves; and the deep azure of 
the sky, E^)angled with a thousand stars, — concurred to heighten the beauty of 
the scene. With loss of Eden, till one greater roan restore us, and regain the 
blissful seat. Numerous smaQ lakes lie inland, round which, on beaten trails, 
roam herds of red deer. Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, the bridal of 
the earth and sky. 



Whatever modifies a verb, an adjective, or an adverb, or may be 
given in answer to an interrogative adverb, or as the complement of 
a predicate, is an adverbial element, 

Ex. — " The honse was sold yesterday.'"' "When ? " The honse contains much 
furniture.'''' Contains what! " The house was a mereTobin.** Was what 9 *' The 
iioase fell, crushing its inmates.'* Fell how ? ** The house was sold to pay the 
(nSner's drntsJ** W uy ? * ^ The house was sold because the owner was in deU,'^ Why 1 

A modified verb may be a finite verb, a participle, or an infinitive. 

A VERB may be modified — 

1. By an objective. " Men build houses.*^ "I KNEW ii to be him.** 

2» By a predkaie^nomxnaUve, " John has become a farmer.'* 

3. By an adjective. " To' be wiee ;" " James is idie,'** ;? 

4. By an adverb. " The horse ran fiist." 

5. By a participle^, ** The stone rolled thundering down the hill" 

6. By an infinitive-{-, *' I have concluded to remain with you." 

* Owing to a slight radical difference in the modes of classifying, there is sometimes aa 
apparent incongruity between Parsing and Analysis. Thus, In parsing, idle is referred to 
Jame%^ beoaose J(xmes daaotes the ol^ect to which the quality belongs ; but» ia aoalyiing^ 
U is referred to iSy because it malces with is the predicate. 
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7. Bj an aedtmcL " Apples GBOW on ireea,''^ 

8. By a dcatse, " She thinks Ae ia rkh;*^ " He studies ihat he may learn." 

Exercises. 

!I%e wrhtf and ly what modified ;— 

A light beaming brightly. He writes with eaaa Cast not pearls before 
Bwine. He became a partner. Slie is industrious. I intend to ga I be- 
lieve he will succeed when he makes ^ vigorous effort. Among the flowering 
vines is one deserving of particular" notice. Each flower is composed of ax 
leaves about three inches in length, of beautiiUl crimson, the inside spotted witk 
white. Its leaves of fine gi-een are oval, and disposed by threes. This plant 
grows upon the trees without nttachmg itself to them. When it has reached the 
topmost branches, it descends perpendicularly, and, as it continues to grow, ex- 
tends frpm tree to tree, until its various stalks interlace the grove like the rig- 
ging of a ship. Nature from the storm shines out afresh. Not even a philoso- 
pher can endure the toothache patiently. There never yet were hearts or 
skies, clouds might not wander through. Chaucer said, "If a man^s soul is in 
his pocket, he sliould be punished there." 



An ADJECTIVE may bo modified — 

1. By an advei'h, "She 'lafooUshly pboud." 

2. By an inJimUve, " The fruit is good to eat" 

3. By an cuijunci, " He is careful of his hooks.^* 

Exercises. 

The adJeeUveSj and by what modified : — 

She was uncommonly beautiful He is poor in money, but rich in knowl- 
edge. Be quick to hear, but slow to speak. The visions of my youth are 
past — too bright, too beautiful to last How dear to my heart are the scenes ol 
my childhood I That fiither, faint in death below, his voice no longer heard. 
Wise in council and bravo in war, he soon became the most successful leader. 



An adverb may be modified — 

1. By an adverb, •* The horse ran very past." 

2. By an adjuncL " He has acted inconsistently with his proJessionsJ* 

Exercises. 

I%e adverbSf and by what modified : — 

It is very badly done. She studies most diligently. You can not oome 
fro soon. He has written agreeably to your directions. 

» 

When a dependent clause is abridged into a phrase, having a 
nominative absolute, the phrase retains the modifying sense of tbo 
clause. 

Some grammariaua call each also independent phrases, though peziiapa need- 
lessly. 
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Ezer oises. 

1^ absdiuU pTmuea, and iohat they modtfy : — 

My traDk being packed, I sent for a carriage. (Sent why or when ?) The 
Ban having set, we returned home. His father having been imprisoned, he went 
to rescae him. Along he sauntered, his musing fancies absorbing his whole souL 

NomiQatives independent, or the phrases containing them, and 
JQteijectioDs, are independent elements. 

Exercises 

PoitU out the independent toorde orjihraeee : — 

Liberty I can man resign thee, once having felt thy glorious flame 1 Weep 
on the rocka of roaring wind^ maid of Inistore I Milan ! O the golden bells 
which oft at eve so sweetly tolled I Alas, alas I fair In^s, she's gone into the 
West The land of the heart is the land of the West ; oho boys I oho boys 1 
obol Hist, Borneo, histl My stars I what a fishl Ha, ha, ha! a line 
gentleman, truly. 

Connecting words are conjunctions, prepositions, relative pronouns, 
and some adverbs. Sometimes phrases. 

Sometimes connectives are omitted, or the connection is suillciently 
obvious by the position of the parts. 

Exercises, 

Point out the eonneetioes^ tell qf what kind, and what they eonneet .^— 
The sun has set, and the moon and stars begin to appear. He took the horse, 
which was neither his nor mioe When I behold a fashionable table set out, I 
faocy that gouts, fevers, and lethargies, lie in ambush among the dishes. He 
that knows not how to suffer, has no greatness of souL Though deep, yet dear ; 
though gentle, yet not dull. The moment I touched it, down it fell. The 
deeper the water, the smoother it flows. (Connected by the correlative sense of 
the clauses.) To be happy is not only to be free from the pams and diseases 
of the body, but also from the cares and diseases of the mind. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis something, nothing; 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands : 
But he who filches from me my good name, 
Bobs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed I 

Propositions are sometimes elliptical or inverted. 

Exercises, 

Pcint out ^ dUptical parte^ supply the omitted words, and restore the logical ar* 
rangemsnt: — 

And jokes went round, and careless chat. No mate, no comrade, Lucy 
knew. Oh, how damp, and dark, and oold I ^* Then, why don't you go," 
said L Pride costs us more than hunger, thirsty and cold. The woman 
(strange circumstance I) remained obstinately silent. Out of debt, out of dan- 
ger. On the cool and shady hills, coffee-shrubs and tamarinds grow. Alas for 
love, if thou wert all, and naught beyond, earth I Of all the thousand stka 
not ona " Sir, I can noU— What, my lord ? — ^Make you a better answer." 

♦ 

Sentences, propositions, and phrases, may be analyzed accordinj; 

to the followins: 

9 
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Formulas. 

A tenUnce^ and why ; simpU, complex^ or compound^ and why ; d«iarative, wkf 
rogative^ imperative^ exclamaiorpj or u composite of, and why. 

,- a phrase; the chief word . -,»«hi«^ ».>-. 

" an independent phrase; the Independent BubatantlTe " * moamea toy ,. 

_ I. the enUi. ^^^.^ the JSjiS^^^SS"**"' ^ — • ^^me^ ^f — 

ANALYSIS EXEMPLIFIED. 

Simple Sentences Axialysed. 

**Sin degrades.'' 

This it a MsnUnee^ it is a thought ezprewed by words ; timpU^ it oontains Vol 
one proposition ; <2ec2ara^M, it expreaaes a dsclaration. 

Sin is the subject, because it denotes that of which something ki aiBrmed ; and 
degrade9 is the predicate, because it denotes what is affirmed of sin. Sim is also the 
bubject-nominative ; and degradtB^ the predicate-verb. 

"' My friend, were these houses and lands purchased and improved 
by our old senator, David Barton ?" 

TblB is a untence^ it U a collection of words making complete sense ; simpU, it 
contains bat one proposition, or but one subject and one predicate ; interrvffotive, 
it asks a question. 

My friend is an independent phrase, because it has no grammatical connectioD 
T7ith the rest of the sentence. Friend is the principal word, and it is modified or 
limited by the possessive Mjf. 

The phrase these houeet and landa^ is the subject, because it denotes that of whioh 
something is affirmed. 

The phrase were purchased and improved by our old tenator, Da»id BarUm^ is tbs 
predicate, because it denotes what is affirmed of the subject. 

Housee and lands are the subject-nominatives, conneoted by the word and^ and 
modified by the adjective these* 

Were purchased and [were] improved are the predicate-verbs, connected by and 
and modified by the phrase dy our old senator^ David Barton. Our old senator is 
modified by 2>ai;u2^arto;»; old senator is modified or limited by the poaseaaive 
our; and senator is modified by old. 

Or thus : Was is the copula ; purchased nndimproved are the attributes, modi' 
fied by ■■ (as before). 

Compound Sentences Analysed. 

''A man who saves the fragments of time, will accomplish much 

in the course of his life." 

This is a sentence^ it is a complete thought expreaaed by words ; wmpimnd^ it 
oontains more propositions than one ; (or, eompHex^ it contains two propositious, of 
which one modifies the other ;) declarative, it expresses a declaration. 

A man who saves the /raiments of time, is the entire subject of the principal 
daase, because it denotes that of which something is affirmed ; and unU aeeompUsh 
m/uch in the course qf his tife^ is the entire predicate, because it denotes what is a^ 
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finned of the subject. Man is the enhject-nominatiTe ; and it is modified hj the 
article A, and the clause who aavca the fragmenU qf time : vriU aeannpUeh is the 
predicate-verb| and is modified hy tha object much and the adjonct in ths eouree qf 
hie life. 

Who eavee ihefmffmerUe of tim$y is a propooition connected to man, by the rela- 
tive toAo, Ds a eubordinato clauso performing the office of an adjective. 

Who is the entire subject and the subjcct-nominativo : oavtt the fraginenU qf 
ilmtj is the entire predicate ; saves is the predicate-verb, and U modilled b/ its ob- 
}i(itfraffmsnts, which is itself modilled by the article the and the adjunct qf tims. 



^ What pleases the palate, is not always good for the constitu- 
tion." 

This is a senteKOSf it is a collection of words making complete sense ; eompound, 
consisting of two propositions ; (or, eomplex, it contains two propositions, of which 
one modifies the other;) deelaralivey it expresses a declaration. 

What is equivalent to that vfhieh. What, or that whi^ pleases (he palate, is the 
entire subject of the principal clauso ; and is not always ^food for the constitution, is 
the entire predicate. That ia the subject-nominative, ani is modified by the clause 
iaKlek pleases the palate; %8 is the predicate-verb, and i^ modified by the adjective 
good, which is itself modiUcd by tlie adjunct for the constitution and the adverb 
always, and always is modified by the adverb not. 

Which pleasee the palate, is a proposition connected to that, by the relative vAu^ 
as a subordinate clause performing the office of an adjective. 

Which is the entire subject and the subject-nominative ; pleases the palate, is the 
entire predicate ; pleases is the predicate- verb, modified by the 6b jeci palate, which 
is itself modlHed by the, 

[" Who were tho robbers of the house, has not yet been aseer^ 

taincd." 

This is a simple sentence, (or complex — see pp. 63 and ^1,) having the incorporated 
clause. Who were the robbers of the house, as the entire subject and the subject-nom- 
inative. Mas not yet been ascertained, ia the entire predicate, etc. 

Who were the riitlbera cf the house, is a subordinate clause incorporated into the 
sentence as a substantive in the nominative cose. Who is the entire subject and 
tho subject-nominative, etc.] 

"My son, if thou wouldst receive ray words, and hide my com- 
mandments with thee, so that thou mayst gain wisdom ; yea, if thou 
wouldst seek it as silver, and search for it as hidden treasure, — then 
live in the fear of tho Lord, and find tho knowle<lge of God." 

This is a sentence, it is a collection of words making complete sense ; compound, 
it consists of several propositions ; a composite of declarative, or conditional de- 
daratiM, and imperative clauses, or rather nn imperative sentence, for its chief 
aim is to express a command or on exhortation. (Or complex.-^ee p. 68.) 

" My wwi,''— 

This is an independent phrase, because it has no grammatical connection with 
the rest of the sentence, etc. (Prooeed as before.) 

" ffihou wouldst rcoeiva my words, and hide my commandmants with £^" — 
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This b a proposition connected as a dependent olaiise, by the coujanetion |f, to 
the last olause of iho Bontonco, etc. (xVaalyze these oluuses in the same wa7as the 
clauses and sentences above were analyzed. ) 

" So that thou niayst gain wisdom ;" — 
This is a danso dependent on the clause preceding it, to which it is oonneeled 
by to that^ etc. 
** TeOy ifViou wouldst seek it as sUoer, and seairchfor it as hidden treasure ;" — 
This is a danso coordinate with the member preceding^ it, to which it is con- 
nected by the emphatic yea; and dependent on the last clause of the sentence, to 
which it ii connected by if. 

" As silver" — " As for hidden treasure ;" — 

As silver is put for as you would seeh for silver, and is therefore a clause con- 
nected to the preceding predicate by a« as a subordinate clause, performing the 
olllce of an adverb of manner, etc. 

** Then live in the fear of ike Lord, and find the knowledge of GodJ*^ 
This is the principal or independent clause, connected by then to the rest of the 
sentence. JTum, understood, is the entire subject and the subject-nominatiye, etc 



Note. — Lon? sentences are generally most easily analyzed, by commencing at 
the begiuniug of the sentenoe, and taking not more than one clause, independent 
word or plirase, at a time, and proceeding thus until the entire sentence is ex- 
haustel. It is generally better to defer dependent clauses, till their principal 
clauses are analyzed. 

" Thcro is strong reason to suspect that some able Whig poli- 
ticians, who thought it dangerous to relax, at that moment, the 
laws against political offences, but who could not, without incur- 
ring the charge of inconsistency, declare themselves adverse to 
relaxation, had conceived a hope that they might, by fomenting the 
dispute about the court of the lord high steward, defer for at least a 
^ear the passing of a bill which they disliked, and yet could not 

decently oppose." — Macaulay, 

Analysis. — This is a complex declarative sentence, or a compound declarative 
sentence, of which some of tlio clauses are dependent, ^ere is strong reason to 
suspect, is the principal clause, of which etronj reason to suspect, is the entire sub- 
ject ; and There is, the entire predicate ; reason is the subject-nominative, modified 
by the adjectivo strong, and by the infinitive to suspect performuig the office of an 
adjective ; is is the predicate-verb, modified by T^ere, 

That some able Whig politicians had conceived a hope, is the next simple declara- 
tive clause, performing the office of a noun in tlie objective case governed by 
to suspect, to which it is connected b}*^ that, Som^ alls Whig politicians, is the entire 
subject ; and had conceived a hope, is the entire predicate : politicians is the subjecl- 
nominative, modified by the adjectives some, able, and Wliig ; and had conceived is 
the predicate-verb, modified by the object hope, which ii itself modified by the 
article a. 

Who thought it dangerous, etc., (read to lut^) is a subordinato relative clause, 
connected to politicians by who, and performing the office of an adjective. Who is 
the entire subject and subjeot-nominativo ; thought it dangerous, etc., is the entire 
predicate, of-whlohthought is the predioate-vcrb, modified by the object it^ which ia 
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modified by dangerous^ and tLo appoaitlve to reOax, etc, of which U rdam it modi- 
fied by the adjunct at that moment^ an adverbkl element vhoee principal word ia 
moment^ modified by (haty and connected to the verb by o^ / to relax is Airther modi- 
fied by the object ^ law*, and latcs is modified by the adjanct agaiaut poUtieal 
qfeneetj performing the office of an adjective. 

But who eouid not, without^ etc. (read to had\ is a relative clause also modif^g 
polUieianSf and connected m& a coordinate clause to the clause before it, by the 
adversative conjunction but. Who is the entire subject and the suoject-nominative ; 
could not, without incurring^ etc., is the entire predicate, of which could declare is 
the predicate-verb, modified by the neg^ative adverb not, the adverbial adjanct 
Ufithout incurring the charge of inconristencj/, the object themsdvea, which is modi- 
fied by the adjective adcerecy and adverse h modified by the adverbial adjunct to 
relaxation. 

That they mighty etc. (to which\ is the next simplo clause, — dependent, oon- 
uccted to hope by that, and performing the office of an adjective. Tl^ey is the entire 
subject and the subject-nomlnativo ; might defer, etc., is the entire predicate, of 
which might defer is the predicate- verb, modified by the adverbial elements hy fo- 
merding ike dispute about the court cf the lord high steward (means), for a year (time), 
ond the objective element the passing of a bill ; fomenting is joined to might drfer 
by by and modified by dispute, dispute is modified by the and alout the court, court 
is joined to dispute by about and modified by the and of the lord high steward, lord 
is joined to court by of and modified by the and the appositive high steward ; for a 
year is modified by the adverbial phrase ct least ; passing is modified by the and 
the adjanct of a bUL 

Which they disliked, etc. (to the end), is a relative clause, — declarative, depend- 
ent, connected to bill by which, and performin,^ the ofiice of an adjective. They is 
the entire subject and the sabject-nominative, disliked and could oppose are the 
predicate-verbs, connected b/ ajid yet, and modified, both, by the objective tfAicJ, 
and the latter verb by tha adverb decently, which, u itself modified by the nega- 
tive adverb not. 

The sentenco consists of six clauses, very finely bound together, of which the 
subject cf the principal clause ij branched out into a cluster of dependent clauses. 
—The student will seldosa find a sentence more difficult to analyze. 



Paragraphs or sentences may bo briefly analyzed by simply 

pointing out tlio clauses or propositions in their logical order. 

Parsing, also, may be ranch abridged. 

Ex. ** Man hath his daily work of body or mind 

Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of Heaven on all his ways; 
Whilo other animals inactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account." — MiUon. 

Man hath his daily work of body or mind appointed. 

Which declares his dignity, and the regard oi Ileaven on all his wayf. 

While other animals range inactive. 

And God takes no account of their doings. 

Man is a common noun, in the nominativo case to hath ; hoik is an irregulaf! 
transitive verb agreeing with Man ; his is a personal pronoun, relating to Man a^ 
its antecedent, and possessing work, etc. ' ' ' 

J9* Cor txettiam^^ase the phrases and sentenees ffn pp. 48—07. 
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Hot*.— Tte ld«M ttttertatned about Analyils ftn so Kmrioas Ihot they have not osTet wt* 

Uod down Into o uniform Bystem. What we have said on this sutQect from page 5f to 67, 
formi o Tcry bliuple system that is perhaps sufficieuUy exact for ordiuary purposes. W{ 
havd not there insisted on compUx sentences ; or, rather, we have regarded ali complex sen- 
taooea aa oumpouud, but not all compound sentences as complex, or used compound ss a 
gjuerlo term to compUs. The foUowiug views, however, which now prevail most in Great 
Britain, are moru exact and philotiophical, and will probably give better satisfaction to thoia 
who are in the habit of thinking closely upon the structure of language. 

There runs through discourse, more or less,^i serial sense, and also 
a modifiod sense. The former gives us compound structure; and 
the latter, complex structure. 

All sentoDces that have two or more distinct predicates, are eithei 
iompUx or compound, 

A complex sentence contains but one principal clause, witb one of 
more depeudent clauses. 

Tiie DEPENDENT CLAUSE 13 Combined with the priocipal dausOi in the sense of 
a NOU^, an ADJECTIVE, or an ADVERB, or else eiinply depends on it for 
co;nplete sense. The subordinate or dependent clauses which make with other 
clausos complex members or sentences, comprise the relative clauses, the adver- 
bial clauses, the correlative clauses, and generally Uie conjunctive clauses that ex- 
press comparison, condition, concession, exception, cause, consequence, or purpose. 
Sed p. 35. 

For a thorough underakanding of the foregoing paragraph, — and, indeed, of this whole 
pagd,-~the student should consult the rest of this section, especially the foUowing Exeretsea 



What is grammatically dependent, may 1/e logically principal ; that is, the de- 

is a greai 



pendent clavue or word m construction may be the most important in sense ; as- 

^* When the sun rises, the birds slug ;^' "Tothmk always accuratdy^ ' 



accomplish mont." 

A compound sentence contains two or more principal codrdinate 
clauses. 

Such olanses are generally connected by conjunctions of the first three dasMs 
(see p. 84), or they have no connective. 

Complecs and compound^ as here used, are entirely distinct ; so that a sentence may ha 
complex without being compound, or compound without being complex. 

A complex member consists of two or more clauses combined like 
those of a complex sentence, and forms only a part of a sentence. 

A compound member consists of two or more coordinate clauses, 
and forms only a part of a sentence. 

A. phrase whose chief word is modified by another phrase, may be 
called complex. 

The §nb ject is the nucleus of the sentence, round which every thing else 
dusters, and which is, in fact, modified by every thing else, even by the predicate- 
verb itself, with all its appendages. Now, if we regard dependent clauses always 
as modifying clauses, we shall have the strange anomaly, when clauses are used 
as subjects, of making the subject modify the predicate. (See p. 58.) But the 
above definition of a complex sentence and of dependent clauses, avoids the 
4iffijulty. 

In another sense, the predicate is the main part of the sentence. For 
what is to be said or communicated, is naturally of the greatest concern both 
to him that speaks and to him that hears, and is the cause that there is any 
speaking at alL Besides, the predicate m%y embrace quite a volume of thmlring^ 
as thought upn thoHght flows put ^u^ t^ie si^bject. gee p. 72. 
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Th« Bkeletofi of thought iRiiich underlies the AiU-robed sentence, ma^ be 
briefly exhibited thus ; — 

Is what? 
Does what* ? 
Suffers what* t 

How many? \ Subject. /WhenM 



Which one f 



Of what kind ? 



Where ? 

How? 

Why? 

As to what ? 



So jreat a power of expression has the predicate-verb, that it expresses, to a 
great extent, aloDg with the affirmation itself; the parts we have marked with stars, 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

Suppose we oould have a sentence that comprises all the various parts and modes 
of construction, which can be found in the whole compass of literature. By teach- 
ing this one sentence, we should teach all the elements of discourse. But, since 
no such sentence can exist, let us present in detail. fVom good writers, such a cir- 
cuit of expressions as will embrace the body and all the outbrauchiuffs which 
together would make up this ideal sentence. After having thus exhibited, as fully 
as our space will allow, the sentence ^from pa^e 70 to 83), we may next show tAe 
kinds qf^ sentences ; and the whole will then furnish a comprehensive view of the 
construction of all sentences. 

In the search for sentences to illustrate the construction of language according 
to the foregoing plan, I have been struck with this remarkable fact : The great 
and most admired authors of our literature — such as Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, 
Goldsmith, Irving, and Mecaulay — ^have readily furnished me the various kinds 
of sentences which I sought : while inferior writers have generally exliibited an 
abundance of certain types only. I have therefore come to the conclusion that one 
of the great secrets of^that imnerial excellence of style which confers immortality, 
is variety of construction ; ana one of the great causes which prompt us to con- 
demn the inferior writer as wearisome, is monotony of construction. If this is 
true, surely nothing else can be of greater importance than to store the leamer^s 
mind with the various types of construction, that they may lie in his mind like 
seed, ready to spring up afterwards in a luxuriant style, as rich, diversified, and 
harmonious as the creation itself. 

It is often a convenience to name phrases and clauses according to theu: lead- 
iig or principal words, or according to theii* sense.* Hence we have— 

Substaniive phrases. " For me io gOy is impossibla" 
Adjective phrasts. " A tree, dead ai the top." 
Participial phrases, " A tree, stripped of its haloes^ 
In/initive phrases. " A few boxes, to be sent to the depot." 
Adverbial phroMS, "He came early in the morning." " To andjro.^^ 
Appositive or explanatory phrases. " Athens, the cap'iial of Attica." *' It !a 
not always prudent to rely on promises." 

Absolute phrases. " The cars homing arrived^ we departed.** 
Independent phrases. ** My friend^ let us return." 
JdiomcUic phrases.i *' By and by, you will not go at all." 
Adjuncts. " A statue of marble stood in the public square.** 

* This cUssillcatiain of phrsses and clauses is ndt taken from any recent writer, but from 
Kerl's Trealiae on the EngUah Language, published in 186d, and now oat of prink 

t An atwKk is a mode of expression peculiar to a language, and sometimes to several laa- 
Busges* without admitting of analysis in the usual way; so that '> roust often be taken as 
* woolSt the saose runaiog throoi^ it somewhat Uke the grain through a knot of wood. 
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Adjunrtt hare been called, hy two or three recent writers, prepositional phrateB^ end 
then adjective or adverbicU phnuss, according as they are used in an adjective or in an «!• 
▼erbial sense ; but tliis use of the terms seeuis not altogether commendable, since ttwy are 
alBO often applied to such phrases as according to, from betwist, ever and amofk, etc In sach 
aenteoees as *' My hopes,— their starry liglit is gone," My hopta has been called a pUonastie 
phraae ; bul, iduoe it is, in some form, indispensable to the sentence, we should perbape mtber 
regard their as the pleonastic word. The fact is, that the phrase, by the usual parsing, becomes 
superfluous, and may, in that mjum^ be considered graMntatieaUy independent ; but, logiaidiy 
considered, their Is the superfluous word. The constructing however, may be called pUe- 
WMliCyfor the eake of emphaeie; and. In most instances, it seems not improper to regard 
It as a species of amM«<^wf» / for, as a general rule^ we should not regard as independent what 
can be otherwise disposed of, nor apply an extraordinary principle where an ordinary one will 
answer as well. 

Substantive clauses. *' Thai I should go^^'* is impossible. 
Adjective clauses. (Relative and other clauses qualifying sub&taDtiyee.) 
Relative clauses. *' Tlie man who came ye&ierdayy " I know who he is." 
Correlative clauses. " The farther I went, the worse I fared." " As the one 

dies, so dies the other." 
Appositive or explanatory clauses. " It is evident that he must soonfaiL" The 

;>piniou that the stars are inhaJbUed^'' etc. 

Adverbial clauses. " When sinners entice ihee^ consent thou not** 

Conjunctive clauses. " We turned back, for we knew not the wayj** 

Conditional eUntecs. **l/ youfail^ you will be dit^raced.'* 

Caueal clntuee. *' He is economical, becauee he is poor." 

Comparative cktusee. *' I have more than you have, etc See p. 85. 

tW In arranging the following exercises, I have, in general, passed from vnrde to pkraeu 
and from phr.^ses to rlau^ss, from unmodified to modified^ from wimple to compound, from 
full eomtruction to elliptical^ and from simple and Ic^cal arrangement to con.pUeated and 
inverted or poetical. To make the simplest classification, it has been necessary to give sen- 
tences beyond the pupil's present ability. The latter paragraphs or the more complicated 
sentences should therefore be deferred for a second or third course. — Superior (>), over the 
end of a sentence, shows that it is simple* ; ( ), complex ; af)d («), compound « . 

The examples of this section will also be found unsurpassed as a series of Parsing 



Principal Elements. 

Simple Subjects and Predicates!* — I went* Stars shine. 

It snows. Li<?hts were sliining. He was dismissed. Could they 

have gone? lie should have been rewarded. Write.t Who sang? 
Singing had commenced. To whisper is forbidden. 

• This is a simple declarative sentence. The subject is /, and the predicate Is VfenL t This 
is a simple imperativo sentence. The sulgect is thou understood ; the predicate is write. 

These roses are very beautiful.* Lies have short legs.t Virtuous 
youth brings forth accomplished and flourishing manhood." . One sword 
keeps another in the scabbard." Too much fear is an enemy to good 
deliberation.* Milton, the author of Paradise Lost, is the sublimest of 
poets.* In every grove warbles the voice of love and pleasure.* Let§ 
nothing frighten you but sin.* Give me the horse." Come, nymph 
demure, with mantle blue." | The inquisitive are generally talkative." 
To what expedient wilt thou fly?" How wonderfully are we made!* 
To the left, the Dunderberg reared its yoody precipices, height ovei 
height^ forest over forest, away into the deep summer sky."** 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets." ft 
When first thy Sire to send on earth. 
Virtue, his darhng child, designed." — Gray. 
For contemplation lie, and valor, formed ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace* . — MtUon. 

*Thls is a simple declarative sentence. The entire subject is Theee roses; the suljecU 
nominative is roeee^ which is modified by the adjective Theee. The entire predicate is are 
very beautiful; the predicate-verb is are, which is limited by the adjective 6eau<iAtL or 
combines with it in making a descriptive assertion of the sutject. Beautiful is modified by 
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fbe adverb very^ expressing degree, t Tbfs Is a simple declaretire sentence. List is the 
vabject Hav4t short legs^ is the entire predicate ; have is tlie predicate-verb, wbich is modi- 
fled by the object legs^ which is itself modified by the adjective sfwrt. X I» combines with 
ensmy, to make an explanatory assertion of the subject $ Let is modified by the phrase 
After it as the entire object', and by nothing as the simple object Frighten modifies nothing, 
-—or refers the act to it, — and also depends on Let '* We saw the ship«fnJt** ; I heard the bell 
totting; **Siie called him a ibnave"* ; ^* The storm turned tlie milk soitr*'; in each of these seii- 
tenoes the Italic word modifies the substantive, and depends also on the verb. I {Thou) nymph 
demur&t etc. may be considered the entire snl]|]ect ** Yon may snoply rOfingy after height and 
foreat ; and dispose of these absolnte phrases as adverbial, modifying reared its vfoodif preel- 
piees, bv showing hcio. tt This is a simple declarative sentence. The prose or logical arrange- 
ment of the words would be, Thou host no hioe of hoarded eweete. (Now analyse the sentence.) 

They who are set to rule over others, must be just.* We found, in 
our rambles, several pieces of flint which the Indians had once used for 
arrow-heads.* The disputes between the majority which supported the 
mayor, and the minority headed by the magistrates, had repeatedly run 
so high that bloodshed seemed inevitable.* 

The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 

Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride*. — Pope 

* This is a complex declarative sentence that has a dependent danse used in the sense of 
an adjective. The*i who ixre ait to rule over others^ is tne entire principal subject ; they is 
the snbject-nomlnativa, modified by the relative clause who are aet to rule over others. Muat 
bejust^ is the entire principal predicate ; must be is the predicate-verb, which is modified by 
the adjective just, or combines with it in making a descriptive assertion of the subject. 

Who are aet to rule over othore^ is' a dependent clause, joined to they by the relative irAo, 
and used in the sense of an adjective. Who is the subject ; are set to rule over othera, is the 
entire predicate ; are ait is the predicate-verb, which is modified by the infinitive phrase to 
rule over othera ; and to rule is modified by the adjunct over othera. 

To relieve the poor, is our duty.* To pay as you go, is the safest way 
to fortune * . To return to sup at some of the palaces of the nobility, was 
then . the custom • To have advanced much farther without wagons or 
supplies, would have been dangerous ' . The enemy's deceivinjy him was 
the cause of his failure. (Better : That tlie enemy deceived him, was the 
cause of his failure.) 

To be at war with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain*. — Coleridge, 

Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy. 

To fill the languid pause with finer joy*. — OoldsmUh. 

* This is a simple declarative sentence, having the Infinitive phrase, To relieve the poor^ as 
yie entire subject, and To relieve as the simple subject To relieve is modified by the object 
people (understood), and putple is modified by the adjective poor and the article the. Is 
our d*Uy, is the entire predicate ; ia is the predicate-verb, which combines with dutij^ to make 
a desciiptivB assertion of ^e suiject Duty is modified by the posscsKive pronoun our. 

That the earth is round, is now well known.* Whether we should 
QO^ was next discussed*. Why he said so, is now obvious*. Who 
was the author of Junius'^ Letters, is not yet proved*. What became 
of Sir John Franklin, is still a mystery *. How many and what enor- 
mous lies have been published in the newspapers, must have astonished 
every honest reader.* Let us stick to the common highway, and do our 
best there, was the instinctive feeling of the man.« " Dust thou art, to 
dust returnest,'* was not written of the soul* 

" My fan^^ let others say, who laugh at toil ; 

^Fan! hood! glove I scarf T is her laconic style." — Young. 

* This ia a complex declarative sentence, with a dependent clanne used in the sense of a 
noun in the nominative case. ThiU the ei,rth is ronno, is the principal subject Is now well 
knotvn, Is its entire predicate. Ia knoum is the predicate-verb, and is modified by th<3 ad- 
verbs now and well. That, commencing the dependent clause. Is the connective ; or, rather, 
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Itaerrei as » tort of handle to the elanse, showiog tiuit all its words are to be taken together 
as one thing. 7%« earth Is the entire snl^ect ; and earth Is the nomlnatiTe, modified by th« 
article the, le round, is the entire predicate ; is is the predicate-verb, and is modified bj 
the adjeotiye rounds or combines Mrlth it In making a descriptive assertion of the subjeeb 
(Some grainmariana would say, is is the oopola, and round is the atlbrlbatej 

Observe that the dependent clauses in the last paragraph of exerciBes, are used 
in the seDiie of nouns in the nominative case. 

A dependent clause or member^ used in the sense of a noun, gene^ 
ally begins with that^ or with but or but that (not elegant) ; with the 
responsive relative who^ which, or what ; or with the word how, why, 
whe7i, whence, where, whither, whether, or where/ore. Sometimes it 
is simply an imperative clause or member; and sometimes it is a 
sentence introduced as a direct quotation. 

Compound Subjects and Predlcates.—John and I went® 
Either James or Henry is talking/ f Lead, iron, and coal, were found*. 
Every door, window, and balcony, was filled with spectators.* f Can 
pleasures, or riches, or honors cure a guilty conscience ?• t Never did a 
single encouraging remark, a bright hope, or a warm wish cross my 
path.^t Day afler day, and hour after hour, passed heavily away.f 
His magnificence, his taste, his classical learning, the grace and urbanity 
of his manners, were admitted even by his enemies.* 

War, famine, pest, volcano, storm, and fire, 

Intestine broils, oppression with her heart 

Wrapt up in triple brass, besiege mankind." — Toung, 

Read and write.} He rose, reigned, and fell*. Slowly and sadly 
they climb the distant mountains, and read their doom in the setting sun.* § 

The rose had been washed, just washed in a shower, 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; 
A delicate moisture encumbered the flower, 

And weighed down its beautiful head.* — Cowper, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Alhu-ed to brighter worlds, and led the way*. — Goldsmith. 

* This id a simple declarative sentence, with a compound subject. John and I is the entire 
subject ; and John and / are the nominatives, connected by and. t When the solject is 
distributive, some grammarians prefer to call the sentence compound, and then repeat the 
predicate with each nominative. It is generally best, however, to dispose of sentences as 
we find them ; and to regard sentences compound that have compound snbjects, only when 
a predicate must be supplied in order to parse them, t This is a simple ImperatiTe sentenoe, 
with a compound predicate. The subject is thou or ifou understood ; and the verbs are read 
and write, con lected by and. (By supplying thou with each verb, the sentence would become 
compound.) § Such sentences as this one, some grammarians would call compound, and with 
much good ground for their opinion. A compound predicate usually implies a mudi greater 
transition in thought than a compound subject. A compound predi<»te can generally be con- 
ceived as consisting of two or more distinct thoughts; but a compound subtject can seldom 
be so regarded. To malce the analysis of sentences, however, as little Intricate as possi- 
ble, it may be best to follow the mode of analysis shown in the exercises. 

To hope and strive is the way to thrive.** To be liberal, and to be 
benevolent, aie often two different thin^*.t To be wise in our own eyes, 
to be wise in the opinion of the world, and to be wise in the sight of our 
Creator, are three things that rarely coincide*. That he should take 
offense at such a trifle, and that he should then write and publish an 
article about it, surprised us all.' 

That secrets are a sacred trust, 

That friends should be sincere and just^ 
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That constancy befits thena, 
Are observations on the case, 
That savor much of common-place, 

And all the world admits them*. J — Cowper, ^ 

The wit whose vivacity condemns slower tongues to silence, the scholar 
whose knowledge allows no man to fancy that he instructs him, the critic 
who suffers no fallacy to pass undetected, and the reasoner who condemns 
the idle to thought and the negligent to attention, are generally praised 
and feared, reverenced and avoided*. — Johnson, 

Glass is impermeable to water, is capable of receiving and retaining the 
most lustrous colors, is susceptible of the finest polish, can be carved or 
sculptured like stone or metal, never loses a fraction of its substance by 
constant use, and is so insensible to the action of acids that it is employed 
by chemists for purposes to which no other substance could be applied*. 

* To hope and strive is the entire snl^ect and the sutject-nominatlve. 3b hope and to 
«trioe are each, in part, the sul^ect of is. la agrees with to hope and to sfrCoe coi\{olntl]r, 
taken as one thing. Perhaps it may be well to consider such Butjjects as a distinct species of 
compound subjects, — to call them sul^ects that are compound in form, yet singular in con- 
struction, because grouped as one thing, or consisting of a cluster of attributes that represent 
but one object. To this head may then be referred such expressions as, ** Yonder ttveg a 
great scholar and divine." 

t This is a simple decIaratlTe sentence, with a compound subject. To he liberal^ and to he 
IfenevoUnt, Is the entire subject To be and to be are the simple sut^ects, connected by and^ 
and modified, the former by liberal^ and the latter by benevdlenL Are qfien tioo different 
things^ is the entire predicate ; and are Is the predicate-rerb, etc. 

X This is a compound declaratiye sentence, conslRting of a complex member and a clause. 
(Though compound in form^ it is really, in sense^ wholly a complex sentence ; for the clause 
comprising the last line — eqtiiyalent to and that are admitted by ail the world — is but a con- 
ttnuaUon of the dependent sense commenced by the relative clause before it ; and has been 
expressed like a principal clause of a compound sentence, merely for the s^e of rhyme and 
measure.) The entire subject of the complex member is compound, and consists of the 
three dependent clauses, that secrets are a, etc., (read to are^) used in the sense of nouns 
In the nomlnatire case, and connected by simple succession. ThaZ^ at the beginning of 
each clause, shows that the words of the clause are to be taken together, and rererred as a 
whole to something else. The sut^ect of the first clause is secrets ; the entire predicate is 
<ire a aaered trusty and the predicate-verb, or copula, is are, etc Are observations on the 
MM, That aaoor miteh #/ common-plaee^ is the enUre predicate of the complex member, and 
are is the predicate-verb, which makes with observations an explanatory assertion of the 
subject Observaiions is modified by the adjunct on the case, and Uie relative clause tAa< 
savor much of oomTnon-plaee, used both in the sense of adjectives, ebe. And all the vmrld 
admits them, is a principal clause. Joined to the complex member by the conjunction And, 
AU the loorld, is the entire subject, etc 

Adjective Elements. 

1. Articles.— A church.* The mail. A swift horse. The swift- 
est horse. Peter the Greatf A nation's traditions. A winter's storm. 
A house and lot J A boy and girl.§ The singular and the plural number. 

* This is a phrase. The principal word is church, modified by the article A, f Peter 
the Qreat^ Peter the Great Emperor; or. The Great Peter, naditiona is modified by the 
possessive noUion's, and nation''s is modified by the artMU A. Storm is modified bv the 
article A and the possessive winter's. X I'bif* ^f* a phrase. The principle words are house 
&nd loL, connected by and, and modified conjointly by the article A. § This is a phrase. 
The principal words are boy and girl, connected by the conjunction and^ and modified, the 
former by the article A, and the latter oy the article a understood. 

lH. Adjectives. — One man.* The first man. Shining clouds. 
This apple. This large apple. This large red apple. These two large 
ted apples. Green fields and forests. A swift and limpid rivulet. A 
virgin lovely as the dewy iose.t He used very forcible but courteous 
IftQguage.l A bright and handsome young lady she wa^*. All men 
«gree to call vinegar sour, honey sweety and aloes bittei* .§ The whole 
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world swarms with life, animal and vegetable". His life might be com* 
pared to an anthem on his own favorite organ, — ^high-toned, solemn, and 
majestic". , Then followed a long, a strange, a glorious conflict of genius 
against power*.] Vigilant, industrious, and economical, he could not fail 
to become rich".** Lofty and sour he was to them that loved him not; 
but to the hearts that cherished him, mild as summei'^. ff So necessary 
and exceUent a faculty to the mind is memory, that all other faculties 
borrow from it their beauty and perfection*. There is something more 
sprightly, more delighful and entertaining, in the hving discourse of a wisc^ 
learned, and well-qualified teacher, than in silent reading' 

Deep in the grove, beneath the secret shade, 

A various wreath of odorous flowers she made ; 

Gay mottled pinks, and jonquils sweet, she chose. 

The violet blue, sweet thyme, and flaunting rose«.Jt — Collins. 

* This is a pfarane. The principal word is man, modified by the adjectire One t Thia 
Is a phrase, or a phrase combined with a dependent clause. Virgin is the prhicipal word, 
modified br the article A and the adjeciire lovily; and lovely is modified by the dependent 
clause as ike deunjroae (i« lovely\ used in the senile of an adyerb. % This is a simple dedan- 
tive sentence. The suljiect is He, The entire predicate is, ugei very forcible btU eourteoug 
Icmgtuige ; used is the predicate-verb, modified by the ol^ect language ; language is modified 
br the adjectives /orei&Ze and eourteou«, which are connected by the conjunction buti and 
forcible is modified by the adverb vary, expressing degree. % To call is modified by vinegar 
aour, honey sweet, etc., (to the end,} as the entire object, and by vinegar, honey, and alaet 
as the simple objects, which are respectively modified by the adjectives sour, sweeL, and bitt^, 
and these are themselves alToctcd by the verb to call. I Oonfiiet is understood after long, 
and the others are pnt in apposition with it. ** He, with the adjectives vigilant, industrious, 
and econoTnieal, is the entire subjecL He is the subject-nominative, modified by the adjec- 
tives vigilant, industrious, and economical, ft* The dependent clauBe, as summer (is mild), 
limits, determines, or completes the comparison. As is understood before mild. ^ Here it 
is doubtful whether the first line should be taken with the subject or with the predicate. It 
should probably be made a part of the predicate ; for its ehief sense is, to tell where the 
wreath leas made. The adjective phrase a<td the adjunct can be said to modify the rest d 
the predicate, by showing where. Bee pp. 61 and 8T. 

3. Possess! ves. — John's horse.* Our Redeemer. Simpson's Play- 
fair's Euclid. India's coral strand. The Duke of Wellington's forces. 
Q«n. George Washington's residence. Lewis and Raymond's factory. 
The sea is His, for He made it. 

* This is a phrase. Horse is the principal word, which is modified by the possesavo 
John^s. JSuclid is modified by Play/air's, and the phrase Play/air's JSuelid is modified by 
Simpson* s. Forces ii modified by Luke (*«), and DuJfce is modified by the and of Wellington. 

4. Appositive or Explanatory Expre^isions. — The poet 
Young.* Young the poet The words fancy and taste. A cove, or 
inlet. To regard him as the ablest minister.f As a mathematician, he 
had few equals'. My duty as her instructer. At Mason's, the book- 
eeUer. At Mason tlie bookseller's. King David the psalmist. Thou 
Bun, both eye and soul of the world. They named him John*. Madame 
de Stael calls beautiful architecture frozen music'. 

Up soars the lark, the lyrical poet of the skj '.f But they — the poor, 
the helpless — had lost in him their friend, almost their father.' In pro- 
nouncing the words* lilies,' roses,' tulips, pinks, jonquils, we se^ the things 
themselves,' and seem to taste all their beauty and sweetness'. John, 
John, John I you lazy boy I One honest John Tomkina^ a hedger' and 
ditcher,' although he was poor, did not want to be richer*. Therein 
but" one God, the author, the creator, the governor of tne world j almigh^. 
eternal, and incomprehensible". 
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Music*, sphere-descended maid,' 
Friend^ of pleasure, wisdom's aid, 
Why, goddess,* why, to us denied, 
Lay'st thou thy ancient lyre aside'. — CoJUns, 

* ThiB Is a phrase. The principal word ia poet^ which la modified by the article Th$ and 
the appositire Young, t This is a phrase. The principal word ia the verb To regard^ 
which is modified by the phrase hLfii as the ablest mivAgter^ as the entire object, and by Mm 
as the simple otgect. Minister is affected by the verb, put in apposition with At'tn, coonected 
to it by the coi^ unction cw, and modified b^ the article tAe and the a4JectiTe iMenL (In the 
aoalyaing of phrases, look out constantly tor the chief words ; mention tliim, then the modi- 
fications before them, and then those after them.) X '^'^^ ^ ^ simple declarative sentence, 
made highly rhetorical by inversion. The prose or logical arrangement of the words would 
be. The larky the lyrical poet of the ekij^ soars up. The tor*, the lyrical poet of the aky, is 
the entire subject ; lark is the subject-nominative, modified by the article thf^ and the explana- 
tory phrase the lyrical poet of the sky; poet is put in apposition with lark, and modified by 
the article the, the adjective lyrical, and the adjective adjunct of the sky; sky is modified by 
the article the, and joined to poet by cf. Soars up is the entire predicate ; soars is the prtdi- 
cate-verb, modified by the adverb up. § This is an independent phrase, because it expreeses 
merely an address. The first John in the principal word, which is modified by JbAn, «/o/(7i, 
and perhaps you rather than boy. You is modified by boy, and boy by Utzji. See sentences 
begmning with it^ next paragraph. 

It is mean to divulge the secrets of a friend".* It would be difficult 
to persuade ourselves that the rose is not very beautiful* . It is our duty 
to be friendly toward mankind, as much as it is our interest that mankind 
should be friendly toward us* .t This you should engrave upon your 
heart, rather to suflfer wrong than to do wron^*. To bake, to boil, to 
roast, to fry, to stew ; to wash, and iron, and scrub, and sweep ; and, at 
our idle intervals, to repose ourselves on knitting and sewing,— these, I 
suppose, mudt be feminine occupations for the present*. J 

It is not all of life to live ; nor all of death, to die«. 

0, it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it as a giant*. — Shakespeare* 

* This is a simple declarative sentence. Jt, with the explanatory infinitive phrase f# 
divulge thSf etc., is the entire subject; and It is the subject-nominative. II is modified by 
the phrase to divulge the, etc., as the entire appositive or explanatory phrase, and by to 
dimuge as the simple appositive. To divulge is modified by the object secrets, and secrets is 
modified by the article the and the adjunct of a friend; and friend is modified by the arUcle 
a, and joined to secrets by the preposition of. Is mean is the entire predicate, etc. t The 
phrass as much modifies the phrase is our duly. 1 Some grammarians would consider this 
group of infinitives independent, by pleonasm ; but it is probably best to regard them as being 
in apposition with things^ understood after tfuBse. 

It is an old saying, that an open admonition is an open disgrace* .* It 
is scarcely to be imagined, how soon the mind sinks to a level with its con- 
dition*. It matters very little^* what* spot may have been the birthplace 
of such a man as Washington* . The story is perhaps too delicate for 
thy ear; suffice it, that I came, saw, and loved*. The opinion that the 
soul is immortal, has been almost universally entertained*. (That the 
soul is immortal, is an opinion that has been almost universally entertained.) 
He took a dram every morning before breakfast, — a habit which soon 
overpowered him, and made him a drunkard* .t She then told me — what 
I had suspected before — that she was to be shortly married.* J It seems 

S roper that I should conclude my preface with the following sentence from 
[ontaigne : " / have here made only a nosegay of cuUed flowers^ and 
brought noihing of my own but the string that ties them'." 

She knows, and knows no more, her Bible true — 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew*. — Cov^per. 

4* 
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* This is A complex dedAntlre sentenee, oonaistlng of a prindpal danse, and a dependeB<i 
•lause in i^pposition with the sul^ect of the principal claase. It is introdnoed into the kd- 
tence, and made the principal sul^ect in stead of the appoflitiTe elaase, for rhetorical dEect, 
or that the sentence may assume a more impressiTe form, lu, irith the appositive or ezplans- 
torj clause, that an open admonition^ etc.. Is the entire principal taUect; and It is the sab- 
ject-nominative. It is modified by the appositive clause, which explains it. ThatiBtLtari 
of handle to the appostUve clause, showing that its words relate, as a whole, to aoraething 
else. An op»n etdmrniiUon^ is the entire sulject of the dependent dause, etc Is an old «^ 
ituf^ is the entire principal predicate, etc t Hatrit is in apposition with the clause before it, 
and is therefore in the nominative case ; for a substantiTe should be coaridered in the noiik 
luatiTS case, when there is no word to determine its case % The clause that «A«, etc, is tli« 
object of taid ; and thiU^ comprehended in vohaL, is put in apposition with it. It would be th^ 
reverse, were the dash omitted after me. 

6. Participles* — Snow faUing. The army haying retreated. 
Our borsea being much fatigued. An humble cottage, thatched with 
straw. Who, seeing me, fled*. To have a dagger concealed.* 

Having reached the bridge, we opened fire upon the enemy* .f He 
had a beautiful daughter, betrothed to a chief*. The wolf, exasperated 
by the wound, sprang upon the horse*. The mind, soothed into a hal- 
lowed melaacholy by the mystery of the scene, listened with pensive 
stillness, to catch each sound vaguely echoed from the shore*. There 
are twenty-six senators, distinguished for their wisdom, not elevated by 
popular favor, but chosen by a select body of men*. 

Meanwhile" the Son of God, who yet some days 

Lodged^* in Bethabara where John baptized. 

Musing'* and much revolving in his breast 

How bent the mighty work he might begin 

Of Savior to mankind, and which way first 

Publish his godlike office now mature, 

One day* walked" forth alone, the Spirit^* leading, 

And his deep thoughts,'* the better to converse 

With solitude, till far from track of men, 

Thought* following thought, and step hj step led on, 

He entered now the bordering desert wild* .J — MUion^ 

Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond the Muse's painting, 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined*. § — CoUinB, 

* This is a phrase The principal word is To have^ which Is modified by fbe oti||eel 
dagger ; and dagger is modified by the article a and the participle eoneeaUd, f This is a 
simple declarative sentence, with a participial phrase that is equivalent to the dependent 
clause of a C3inplex sentence. ITs, with Hamnj crossed the bridge^ is the entire snttfeeL We 
is the subject-nominative, modified bv the participial phrase Having crossed the bridge; 
Having crossed is modified by the object bridge, and bridge is modified by the article the. 
Opened ^e upon the enemj/^ is the entire predicate ; opened is the predicate- verb, which so 
blends with its object Jire as to malce an idiomatic phrase with it, that is modified by the 
adverbial adjunct upon the enemy^ showing tohilher. f The compound absolute phrase, the 
Spirit leading, and his deep thoujghts (leading), is here used adverbially, in the sense of a 
dependent clause, 
went or wfqf alone 
the participial phrase 

turns the glowing mini Disturhed,''delighted, raised^ refined^ is the entire predicate. Mind is 
modified by the participles Disturbed, delighted^ raised^ refined, which are also aJEBcted by 
the verb/dtt. 

6. Infinitives. — A task to be learned.* A house to let Contri- 
butions to relieve the poor. 

Let us have some of these clams cooked for supper". f The book, to 
be fully appreciated, should be compared with others of the same kind*. 
Is there no way to bring home a wandering sheep, but by worrying him 
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to death ? The king felt an earnest desire to heal old grierances, to se- 
cure the personal rights and property of the colonists, and to promote 
their prosperity •. 

One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane k* . — Shelley. 

Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 

And bear oppression's insolence no more". — Johnsoiu 

• Thia IS a phrase. The principal word is task^ modified by the article A and the infinitirtt 
io ho iMiTted. t This is a simple imperative sentence. The sul^ect is ikou or you understood 
The entire predicate is Let us have, etc Let is the predicate-verb, which is modified by the 
phrase «« tow, etc., as the entire object, and by ua as the simple ol^ect Have relates to u», 
and is moUifisd by the object clams understood ; dams is modified by the adjective some, 
and the adjective adjunct of these clams; clams^ of the adjunct, is modified by the adjective 
theiieythein1\nitX/e{tobe)eooked, and joined to som^, or elam^ nnderstood, byo/; and cooked 
is affected by tbe verb have, and modified by the adverbial adjunct /or euppSr. % For me to 
pro/cne «— For my profaning, or profanation ; therefore to profane is also affected by For, 

7. Adjuncts. — The roar of the lion* Laws against corruption. 
A house with its furniture. The spirit within us. The large elm be- 
tween the gai-den and the river. A procession round and through the 
park. The gold in a piece of quartz from the mines of California. 

Is there not a display of infinite goodness, in the vicissitudes of the 
seasons ?'t There is a flower about to bloom'. J The sailors did not 
exactly like the idea of being treated so' .§ The question of who is to 
lead them, is now under discussion* . In large cities, the many tempta- 
tions to vice from bad exaniplci?, are another argument against the educa- 
ting of children there'. 

A Gothic cathedral is a blo^oming in stone, subdued by the insatiable 
desire of harmony in man'. J Brazil is regarded as a land' of mighty rivers 
and virgin forests, palm-trees and jaguars, anacondas and alligators, howl- 
ing monkeys and screaming parrots, diamond-mines, revolutions, and 
earthquakes'.** But what^ are lands, and seas, and skies, to civilized 
men, without society, without knowledge, without morals, without relig- 
ious culture ? and how can these be enjoyed, in all their extent and all 
their excellence, butft under the protection of wise institutions and free 
government ?* 

'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events cast their sliadows betbre«.|| — Campbell, 

* This is a phrase. The principal word is roar, which is modified by the article The and 
the adjective adjunct of the lion ; and lion is modified Ly tbe article the^ and joined to roar 
by the preposition of. Mm is modified by the adjective adjunct between the garden atid the 
river, which is compound in its object. Procession iu modified by the adjective adjunct 
round and through the park, which is compound in its pi-epositions. Gold is modified by the 
complex adjective a4junct, in a piece of quartz from the mines of California, t This is a 
simple interrogative sentence. The entire subject is, a display of infinUe goodness ; display is 
the simple subject, modified by the article a and the adjective adjunct of infinite goodness; 
goodness is modified by the adjective infinite^ and joiued to di^lay by the preposition of. 
Is there not, in the vicissitudes of the seasons, ib the entire predicate, and is is the predicate- 
verb, modified by the adverb there, — which is a somewhat demonstrative word, and enables 
the sentence to assume a more impressive form, — and by the complex adjunct in the vicis- 
titudes of the Ma»ons, used in the sense of an advorb of pUce. Vicissitudes is modified by the 
article the and the adjective adjunct of the seasons, and connected to the verb is by the prep- 
osition in, etc. X Slower is modified by the adjunct about to bloom. § Idea is modified by 
the adjectire adjunct of being treated so ; and being treated, a verbal noun, is modified by the 
adverb so, and join<id to idea hy the preposition of. So, of who is to lead them, is an adjec- 
tive adjunct, describing question. By the insatiable desire of harmony in man, is a complex 
adverbial adjunct, because It modifies a verb {fivhdued^ : of harmony and in man are adjec- 
tive adjuncts, because they describe or modify noons. ** Of mighty rivers, etc.. Is an adjec- 
tive adjunct that describes kmd, and is compound and grouped in its objects, ft But, equiva- 
lent here to esseept, may be considered a preposition governing the clause (that toe must enjoy 
them"), under the protection, etc. ^ Supply them after b^/we, ^ 
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The cbief adjective adjunct is that which begins with of. 

8. Clauses* — The lioneysuckles which bloom round our portico.* 
A limpid rivulet that purled over the pebbles. Such laws as those by 
which he was tried. The flowers and gems which he brought. The 
land where the orange and citron grow. Plain proof that he is guilty. 

He who said nothing, had the better of it, and got what he wanted* .t 
The taxes, of whatever kind they may be, must be collected*. J Con- 
versation unfolds and displays the hidden treasures of knowledge, with 
which reading, observation, and study, had before enriched the mind*. 
As one that runs in haste, and leaps over a fence, may fall into a pit^ on 
the other side, that he did not see ; so is the man who plunges suddenly 
into any action before he sees the consequences*. How strange it seems 
that the passion of love should be the supreme mover of the world ; that 
it is this which has dictated the greatest sacrifices, and influenced all so- 
cieties and times ; that to this the loftiest and loveliest genius has ever 
consecrated its devotions ; that hut for^^ love there were no civilization, 
no music, no poetry, no beauty, no life beyond the bruts't)* I 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play*? — Pope. 

* This is a phrase combined with a clause. Honeymicklea is the principal word, modified 
by the article T/ie; and by the relative clausewMcA bloom^ etc., used in the sense of an adjec- 
tive. See p. 71. t lie tchoaiidnoihinfj^ is the entire principal subject, and He is thesalyeet- 
nominative, etc. Had the better qf it, and got what he wanted^ is the entire predicate, and 
compound ; had and gat arc the predic:ite-verl)S, connected byavuf, and modified, the former, 
by the object ^ar£ understood, which is itself modified by the article the^ the adjective tetter, 
and the adjunct of it; and the latter, by the object thai (comprehended in loW), which is 
itself modified by the relative clause vshieh (comprehended in what) he toantod, etc. % 0/ 
whatever nature they may &«, is a dependent clause, connected with taxes through the rela* 
tive adjective whatever^ and describing it like an a4jective. Of whatever naiurey is an adjunct 
combining with nmy he like an adjective, to make an explanatory assertion of the subject they. 

A clause that is used in the sense of an adjective^ generally begins 
with the relative who^ which, that, as, whoever, whichever, whatever, 
etc., with the adverb where, when, why, or till ; or with the con' 
junction that. 

Adverbial Elements. 

1. Objectives. — To catch fish. Having entertained the company. 

Glad to have seen you. After having written his letter. 

Birds build nests.* Touch me if you dare* . She gave what she 
could not sell*. A friend exaggerates a man's virtues ; an enemy, his 
crimes* . The soil produces corn, tobacco, hemp, and grass remarkably 
well'. Here he brought her the choicest food, the finest clothing, mats 
for her bed, and sandal-oil to perfume herself with". The hurricane even 
tore down enclosures that had been lately made, trees that had stood for 
ages, and mansions that had been built of stone.f eloquent, just, and 
niightv Death I whom none could advise, thou hast persuaded; what none 
hath dared, thou hast done ; and whom all the world hath flattered, thou 
only hast cast out and despised^'! 

Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down" 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fires, 
Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms'. — MSion, 
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I like to study •. He knew not what to say^.J We preferred to 
remain at home, and learn our lessons'. § Never expect to govern others, 
unless yoa have first learned how to govern yourself*. She taught me to 
read, to write, and to sing*. He intended to go to the West, to purchase 
him a fisirm, and to end his days on it in peace and happiness*. Afler 
such a hint, I could not avoid offering her my assistance, and regretting my 
apparent want of gallantry*. 

Teach me to love and to forgive ; 

Exact^' my own defects to scan ; 
What^ others are, to feel ; and know myself a man\| — Gray. 

I believe that he is honest and industrious.** She saw that we were 
tired, and needed something to eat'. Tell us not, sir, that we are weak, 
unable to cope with so formidable an adversary* . Who* can tell who^ he 
is" ? He now learned what it is to be poor*. Every one must have 
noticed how much more amiable some children are than others*. " Trifles," 
said Sir Joshua Reynolds, "make perfection; but perfection is no trifle*." 
They said that Halifax loved the dignity and emolument of office, that 
while he continued to be president it would be impossible for him to put 
forth his whole strenp^th against the government, and that to dismiss him 
would be to set him free from all restraint* . 

Stem, rugged nurse I thy rigid lore 

With patience many a year she bore ; 

What sorrow is thou bad*st her know. 
And from her own she learned to njelt at others* woe.« — Gray, 

Observe that most of the dependent clattsea of this Bection, ore used as nouns m 
the objective case. 

* This is a simple declarative sentence. The sabject is Birds ,* the entire predicate ia 
huild nsats, and butld is the predicate-verb, which is limited or modified by the object nests, 
f This is a complex declarative sentence, with a compound object. 2bre is limited by 
enslos'Jirea thai, etc, (to the end,) as the entire object; and hj enclosures^ trees^ and mansions, 
as the simple ottjects, which are connected by and^ and modified each by a relative clause per- 
form! ag the office of an adjective. X I" parsing, wfuxt is governed by to say ; and what to say^ 
ia governed by Imew. § This is a simple declarative sentence, with a compound object We 
is the subject ; preferred to remain, etc, Ia the entire predicate; preferred is the predicate- 
werb, modified by the compound iafinitive phrase to remain, etc., as the entire object ; and 
by to remain aad to learn as the simple oli^Jects, connected by and, and modified, etc. I Say 
first that it is a complex imperative sentence, consisting of a clause and a long compound 
infinitive expression as the entire object; and then show what the prose or logical arrange- 
ment of the words would be. Teach is modified by the double object me and the infinitive 
(thrase. ** This is a complex declarative sentence that has a dependent clause used in the 
sense of a noun in the objective case, i is the principal subject. Believe that^ etc, is the 
entire principal predicate ; believe is the prelicate-verb, which is modified by the ot|jective 
clause that he^ etc. That is the connective used formally to incorporate the dependent clause, 
i J the sens3 of a noun, with the other words of the sentence. He is the subject of the depend' 
ent clause, etc 

2. Predicate-IVominati vcs. — To be a soldier. He has become 
a farm3r». He was styled a hero". She was appointed governess'. 

He was a friend to us.* Man is a bundle of habits and relations'. 
Wo know not who^ he is*. He is not the man whom^ you take him to 
be". We stand the latest, and, if we fall, the last, experiment^ of self- 
government*. He is, in every respect, a statesman and a soldier* . A 
poor relation is the most irrelevant thing in nature, an odious approxima- 
tion^, a haunting conscience, a perpetually recurring mortification, a draw- 
back on your rising, a stain in your blood, a drain on your purse, and a 
more intolerable drain on your pride*. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 
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All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, unirersal good*. — Pope. 

Of thousands, thou^ both sepulchre and pall, 
Old Ocean,* art' I f— Z^na. 

To venture in was to die.J The plan was, to outflank the enemy and 
cut off his supplies^ . The best way to preserve health is, to be careful 
about diet and exercise" . His only wish was, to die in a foreign land, to 
be buried by strangers, and to sleep in obscurity*. 

No more — where ignorance is bliss, 
'Tis folly to be wise". — Gray, 

My impression is, that you will succeed.§ The law should be, that he 
who can not read should not vote*. The excuse was, that the army had 
not been well enough equipped, that the roads were too bad, and that the 
supplies were insufficient'. 

It is not that" my lot is low, 

That* bids the silent tear to flow ; 

It is not grief that* bids me moan, 

It is that" I am aU" alone*.— JST. K White. 

Observe that moat of the dependent daveea of thia section have the aeiiM of 
nouns used as predicate-nominatives. 

* This is s simple declarative sentence. The Buttject ia He ; the entire predicate la, wot 
a friend to us; voas Is the predicate-verb, which combines with friend^ as a predicate-nom- 
inative, in malcing an explanatory assertion of the snbject. Ftiend is modified by the 
article a, and limited by the a(^ective adjunct tons, t Some grammarians woald take than 
and Old Ocean together as the entire or logical sul^ect % This is a simple declarative sen- 
tence. To venture in is the entire subject, and To venture is the simple But]{}ect, which is 
modified by the adverb tn. Was to die, is the entire predicate: vxis is the predicate>verb. 
Which combines with the infinitive to di«, used in the sense of a predicate-nominative, and 
makes with it an explanatory assertion of the sulject $ This is a complex declarative sen- 
tence, with a dependent clause used in the sense of a predicate-nominative. Mp impreseion 
ia the entire principal aulitJect, etc. Js that you udU succeed^ is the entire principal predicate : 
is is the predicate-verb, which combines with the clause that you^ etc, to make wlUi it an 
explanatory assertion of the subject, 

3. Adjectiveii* — To be studious. Being studious. To bum blue. 
He became rich'. She was considered beautiful". Cold blew the winG». 

Roses and violets are fragrant' .♦ Her countenance looked mild and 
beautiful'. Large, glossy, and black hung the beautiful fruit'. The 
question now before Congress is practical as death, enduring as time, and 
hi^h as human destiny*. Envy is so base and detestable, so vile in its 
onginal, and so pernicious in its eifects, that the predominance of almost 
any other passion is to be preferred*. Not to do evil is better than the 
sharpest sorrow for having done it ; and to do good is better and more 
valuable than both<^. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 

And flash along the Milky Way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 

Along the margin of a bay* .f — Wbrdsworth, 

* See p. 70. t They (the daffodils) stretched how along the margin of the bay 7 

4. Adverbs. — To march boldly. Never decaying. Not to be 
expected. Severely handled. He spoke eloquently* The bird fleW 
rapidly away'. The net was curiously woven'. 

Adjectives Modified. — Not slow. Highly useful Deep enough. The 
fellow is constitutionally lazy*. How various, how animated, how full 
of interest is the survey !• 
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Adverbs Modified.'^ "BA^er slowly. Not often. Very generally. 
Altogether too soon. Not quite fast enough. 

The boy has studied his lesson very faithfully indeed*. He thought 
be had never seen any thing quite so beautiful before*. What he did, he 
did patiently, accurately, and thoroughly*. Here, all is confusion; there, 
all is order^ and beauty". We will remain wheresoever you wish*. 
Remember, while you are deliberating, the season now so favorable may 
pass away, never to return*. Surely, never, never, shall we again behold 
so magnificent a spectacle !• Thus he went on till the sun approached 
his meridian, and the increased heat preyed upon his strength.* A young 
chief discovered the cave accidentally, while diving after a turtle*. Use 
books as bees use flowers*. As a veil enhances beauty, so does modesty 
throw a charm over virtues and talents* . Not many generations ago, 
where you now sit, lived and loved another race of beings*. 

When I call back to my mind the grandeur and beauty of those almost 
uninhabited shores ; when I picture to myself the dense and lofly summits 
of the forests, that everywhere spread along the hills, and overhung the 
margins of the streams ; when I see that no^' longer" any aborigines are to 
be found there, and that the vast herds of elks, deer, and buffaloes, which 
once pastured on these hills and in these valleys^ have ceased to exist ; 
when I reflect that this grand portion of our Union is now more or less 
covered with villages, farms, and towns, where the din of Ijammers and 
machinery is constantly heard — that the woods are fast disappearing under 
the axe by day and the fire by nighty that hundreds of steamboats are 
plying to and fro over the whole length of our majestic rivers; when I 
remember that these extraordinary changes have all taken place in tHe 
short period of twenty years, — I pause, wonder, and, although I know all 
to be true, can scarcely believe its reality. t — Attdubon. 

The blessed to-day is as completely so, 

As who began three thousand years ago* .|-/*opc. 

* ThiB is s complex declarative Bentence, consisting of a principal clause and a dependent 
member. 7%u« he ioent on^ is the principal clause. He is the subject ; went is the predicate* 
verb, modifiol by the adverbs tkus and on. 7HII the sun, etc., is the dependent member 
Joined to the principal clause by the conjunctive adverb till, to express the time; and it it 
oompound, consisting of two co:>rdinate clauses, which are connected hyand. (Now analyze 
the clauses.) t This is a complex declarative sentence, with a long compound or serial depen- 
dent member, whose parts are respectively connected with the principal clause by the con* 
janetivo adverb when, to express the time, and have, some of them, secondary dependent 
clauses. The sentence has the periodic form. If. Supply man before blessed. Three thousand 
pears ago, an adverbial phrase. 

5, Participles. — To die fighting. To lie concealed. She ap- 
peared well dressed". He went on his way rejoicing". She sat en- 
throned" in her imperial beauty". These, and millions more, came flock- 
ing*. Our recruits stood shivering, and rubbing their hands, in groups on 
the decks of the boats". 

Nine times* the space* that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf. 
Confounded though immortal* . — Milton. 
Kow the bright morning star, day's harbinger. 
Comes dancing from the east* — MtUon. 
This is a favorite construction with Milton, and occurs often in Paradise Lost. 
* This is a simple declarative sentence. The bright morning star, da^s harbinger, is the 
«ndre subject, etc Now comes dancing from the eoH, is the entire predicate. Oomes is the 
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orediflftta-Tert, which !• mo^lled hr the ad^erh Now, showing when ; bj the partidplt 
daneutg, ihowliig how ; and by the adTerbUl a^anct/rom ths oaaL, showing wA^nes. 

6* Infinitives. — ^The child seemed to sleep. He was supposed to 
be rich. He was known to liave assisted the editor. To regain the 
pass, to send off an adequate detachment, and to hold his position against 
any force that could be brought against lum, he needed twenty additional 
regiments".. 

Here jasmines spread their silver flower, 

To deck the wall or weave the bower*. 

Adjectives Modified — Bather young to go to school Too old to be 
whipped. Good to eat A thing not easy to be done. Pope was 
not content to please ; he desired to excel, and therefore always did his 
best". We are as prone to make a torment of our fears, as to luxuriate 
in our hopes" . 

Adverbs Modified. — ^It is too badly done to last*. It was so bright as to 
dazzle our eyes.* He proceeded too cautiously to fall into such a trap*. 

Do not let them return to be overwhelmed by a superior army* . Each 
should be careful to perform his part handsomely, — without drawling, 
omittinsf, faltering, stopping, hesitating*, eta I have yet three miles to 
walk by noon, to tell some boarding-school misses whether their husbands 
are to be captains in the army oi peers of the realm ; a question which I 
promised them to answer by that lime*. — Goldsmith. 

Nij?ht is tlie time for toil. 

To plough the classic field ; 
Intent to find the buried spoil 

Its wealthy furrows yield*. — Montgomery. 

* The infinittre phraas, to dazzle our ojeA, modifiis the phrase so brighi, to vhtoh it is 
Joined by the coi\]uactio.i as. Oc else say. To dazzle our eyea is the entire sul^ect of a de> 
pendent clause that has ton bright understood as the predicate. Sometimes the former mod^ 
and som3tlmes the latter, seems th3 better way of disposing of sach expressions, t This is a 
complex declarative sentence. To iDolk is modified by the inflnitiye phrase after it; or, 
rather, this phrase with its clause modifies all the predicate before it, being itself equivalent 
to a complex member. To tell is modified by the indirect object mieoes, and the direct 
object the clause tohHher their^ etc. Question is put in apposition with the dependent daiue 
Immediately before it. t Sapply* The time/or us to be, before Intsnt, 

7. Adjanctfi. — To be in trouble. Annoyed by musquitoes. De- 
livered from evil. Suspected of having been negligent The papers 
are in the drawei*. The house stood within a I.ttle grove of timber*. 
Parrhasiui stood gazing forgetfully upon the canvas*. 

AdjecUvss Modified. — Dutiful to parents. Watchful of our libertieaL 
Indolent about every thing. Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms. 
Adverb Modified. — Agreeably to nature. 

Biligioa dwells not in the tongue, but in the heart*.* We had traveled 
a whole day, without seeing a single human being' .t My hope was too 
much like despair for prudence to smothei*.t Much will depend on when 
and where such a poem is read*.§ One hot summer's morning*, a little 
cloud rose out of the sea, and glided lightly, like a playful child, through the 
blue sky, and the wide earth, which lay parched and languishing from 
the long drought*. Created thing naught valued he, nor feared*. — MiUofL, 

By the brook the shepherd dines; 

From the fierce meridian heat 
Sheltered by the branching pines, 

Pendant o'er his grassy seat*. — Cunningham. 
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• 

^hej sat in silent watdifulnessy the sacred cypress tree about ; | 
And from the wrinkled brows of age their failing eyes looked out*. — Whir. 
None knew thee but to love thee, none named tbee but to praise".^ — Hlk. 
Turn, gentle hermit of the dale, and guide my lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale with hospitable ray*. — OoldamUh. 

* ThiB ia a compoand declaratiye sentence, consisting of a negative and an afflrmatlye prop- 
osition. (Supply it dw€Us after btU.) Dwells not in the tongue^ is the entire predicate of the 
negative proposition. DioeUs is the predicate-verb, uioditied by the adveru not, and the 
adverbial a4juncti/» the hearty showing where, etc. Or call the sentence simple, with a com- 
poand adverbial a^unct of place, whose parts are connected by the correlative} words not-. . . 
brU, ot which adjunct a part is denied by tha former connective, and the other part affirmed 
by the latter, t Tracelei is modified by the abridged adverbial adjunct a tohole day^ ex- 
pressing time, and the ezteided adverbi;vl adjunct without eeeing a single htmian being, ex- 
pressing manner. % Like is modified or limited by de«p%ir, which represents the adverbial 
adjunct to deepair; and the entire adjunct /or pn^ience to emother^ modifies too mtu:h, or, 
rather, the entire predicate before it, being equivalent to a dependent clause. To smotA^r, 
r.'lates to prudence, and ia also affected by the preposition. (Too mnch for amothering, or, 
too maeh to be smothered.) § On when and where such, eta, is an adverbial- adjunct that 
has a double clause for its ol^eet I An inverted adverbial adjunct, showing toA^re they aat 
** But to love thee, an adverbial adjunct, showing how he was iLnown and loved. 

8. Clauses. — ^I came that I might assist you*.* Be assured that 1 
shall always keep your welfare at heart* . When a person laughs at mis- 
chief, he tells us that he is pleased it is done, though he is sorry he had no 
hand in it*. I am afraid that he will not return*. It was done so in- 
geniously that we could not understand it. Sec pp. 79-81. 

* This is a complex declarative sentence, consisting of a principal and a dependent clause. 
The principal elause is 1 came ; the dependent clause is, that I might assitU you, which Is 
adverbial because it answers to the adverb why ; and it is joined to eaime by the conjunction 
that, expressing purpose, t Adjectives and adverbs are sometimes modified by clauses. 

A claitse that is used in the sense of an adverb, generally begins 
Twith some one or some part of the following connectives : — 

Words. — Where, when, lohence, while, whilst, whither, wherever, 
whereas, wherefore, whenever, whithersoever, since, before, after, ere, 
ally until, ify as, for, because, that, tlieUj lest, unless, except, provided, 
though, although, notwithstanding {=though), yet, still, nevertheless, 
vfithout {^r^unless) ; also whoever, whatever, however, whichever, car- 
rying with them tho sense of notwithstanding. Phrases. — As far as, 
so far as, as long as, as soon as, as often as, just as, <w much as, inas- 
much as, as if, so that, provided that, the instant, etc. Gorrelatiyes. — 
As — as, so — as, so — (hat, such — that, if — then, though — yet, (com- 
parative) — than, the (comparative) — the (comparative), cto. 

Gonneoting Elements. 

The connectives in ike following sentence are ItaUciael ; teU of what kind they are^ 
and what they connect: — 

In that season of the year wJten the serenity of the sky, the various 
fruits which cover the ground, the discolored foliage of the trees, and all 
the sweet bui fading graces of autumn, open the mind to benevolence and 
dispose it for contemplation, I was wandering in a beautiful and roman- 
tic country, till curiosity gave way to weariness ; and I sat down on the 
fragment of a rock overgrown with moss, where the rustling of the leaves, 
the dashing of waters, and the hum of the distant city, soothed my mind 
into the most perfect tranquillity, and sleep insensibly stole upon me, as I 
was indulging the agreeable reyeviiss which the objects around me naturally 
Inspired. — Aikin, 
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4 

Independent Elements. 

Well, fiir, let me know what merit you had, to introduce you into good 
company* ?* But the daughter — alas, poor creature ! — she is " accom- 
plished, ' and can not do household work' . And then for company, doesn't 
she see the butcher, the baker, and the dustman — ^to say nothing of the 
sweep? In a word, is it not Pliny, my lord, who says that the most 
effectual way of governing is by example Vf 

Triumphal arch I that fiU'st the sky when storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proud philosophy to teach me what thou art" 4 

* WbU an4 «<r, ai used in this nenteiMie, ure both smnniatteally independent, though fan# 
ponant to the meaning of the sentence, i In a W6ra in used elltptlcaUv for the grammati. 
oally independent phrase To apeak in a word ; and it ia, in fact, an emphatic connective, joining 
what follo-ws to what precedes it. The phrases in «Aor(, in bri^^ upon the wAoto, to wit, etc., 
and the clause that is, are often used as a sort of emphatic coordinate connectives. X "^^^ 
first line is an independent expression, oonristing of a phrase that is independent by ad- 
dress, and whose principal word is modified by an adjeettve relattye clause, which is Itself 
modified by an adrerblal clause. 

Simple Sentences. 

A hollow tree sheltered us from the storm.* Heaven lies about us in 
our infancy. Bad education and bad example increase greatly our natu- 
ral depravity. All vice infatuates and corrupts the j udgment. The surest 
way to lose power, is to abuse it, Lyndon, the capital of England, is the 
largest and richest city in the world. Italy is noted for its delightiiil 
climate, its beautiful scenery, and its historical recollections. Qteorge 
Washington was bom in Virginia, on the 22d of February, 1732. True 
politeness is modest, unpretending, and generous. To be without wants, 
IS the prerogative of Grod only. It is too often the fate of labor, to be 
oppressed by capital. blessed Health I thou art above all price. Gren- 
erally speaking, large bodies move slowly.f Cats and dogs catch and eat 
rats and mice.^ A patriot, he impoverished the people. 

* This is a simple declarative sentence. The entire subject is A twUout tree ; the entire 
predicate, shHUred xta from the etorm^ etc. See p. TO. t This is a rimple sentence : the 
phrase Oenerally epetdeing is rather independent, though it stands as the remnant and repre- 
sentative of a clause. % This is a simple sentence; notwithstanding it has a compound sub- 
ject, and a compound predicate with a compound object. % This should perhaps rather be 
considered an elliptical complex sentence ; because the sense is, Though he was a patriot^ ytt 
he impoveriahed the people. 

Complex Sentences. 

Ah I who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame^s proud temple shines afar 7"^ 

No pleasure can be innocent from which our health suffers. When 
all is composed and quiet within us, the discharge of our duties is easy. 
A writer on physic, of the fii-st rank, asserts that our diet is the chief cause 
of all our diseases. Be not discontented if you meet not with success at 
first. Beware lest thou sin. Show not your teeth, unless you can bite. 
I were to blame, were I to do so. As the flower springs and perishes, so 
does man. Tho deeper the well, the cooler tlie water. The value we set 
upon life, is seen by what we do to preserve it. Whatever ia done skill- 
fully, appears to bo done well. There is not a more pleasing emotion 
than gratitude. I went because I was invited. To chirp is the first 
sound a young bird utters. To be weak is miserable, doing or sufifering. 
What that principle of life is which we call soul ; how it is distinguished 
from mere animal life ; how it is connected with the body ; and in what 
Btate it subsists when its bodily functions cease, — ^ar^ inscrutable mysteries. 
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Who noble ends by noble means obtains. 

Or, failing, smiles in entile or in chains. 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 

Like Socrates, that man is great indeed" .f — Popt, 
[That man is great indeed, who, let him reign (though he should reign) 
fike good Aurelius or bleed like Socrates, obtains noble ends by noble 
means, or (who), failing (to obtain them so), smiles in exile or in chains] 

* This Is a complex interrogatiTe sentence. The Interjection AHSa iodependeDt in con- 
struction. Who can UU^ is the principal clause ; hoto hard it ia to climb tlie Hteep^ is the 
primary dependent clanse, which modifies the verb can teU^ In the sense of a noun in the ob- 
jective oftse { and where Fame*8 jmmd tempie ehinee a/Or^ is the secondary dependent elaose, 
modiffiog ete^^ in the seme of an adjectire. t See p. 96* 

Claiis^B of Complex Sentenoaf abridged into Phraies. 

Dependent clauses can ft^qaently be abridged into abeoUUe phraeety participiai 
^rasesj infiniti/ve phrcbseSy or adjuncts. It is, to a great extent, a characteristio of 
the complex Bentence. that its parte can fold or draw up till they become the ele- 
ments of a mere simple sentence. 

When Caesar had crossied the Eubicon, Pompey prepared for battle*. 
Csesar having crossed the Bubicon, Pompey prepared for battle' . Since 
I had nothing else to do, I went*. Having nothing else to do, I went*. 
When I had eaten my dinner, I returned to the store. Having eaten 
my dinner, I returned to the store. She did not know what she should 
say. She did not know what to say. It was requested that he should 
stay. He was requested to stay. You will suffer from cold, if you re- 
main here. You will suffer from cold, by remaining here. As we 
approached the house, we saw that the enemy were retreating. On 
approaching the house, we saw the enemy retreating. 

Compound Sentences. 

What in me is dark, illumine ; what is low, raise and support.* 
Times change, and we change with them. If we must fail, be it so; 
but we shall not fail. He said nothing more, nor did I. To be content 
with what is sufficient, is the greatest wisdom: he who increases his 
riches, increases his cares. The son, as well as the father, is expert in 
business. Strong proofs, not a loud voice, produce conviction. They 
all escaped ; some plunged into the river, and others hid in the woods. 
Well — ^I don*t know — what if I should be too late ? The slothful man is 
a burden to himself; he loiters about and knows not what to do ; his days 
pass away like the shadow of a cloud, and he leaves behind him no mark 
for remembrance ; his body is diseased for want of exercise ; his mind is 
darkened, and his thoughts are confused ; he wishes for action without the 
power to move, and longs for knowledge but has no application. 

Eternal Hope I when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time, 
Thy joyous youth began, but not to fade : 
When all the sister planets have decayed; 
When wrapt in flames the realms of ether glow. 
And Heaven*8 last thunder shakes the world below,— 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile. 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile.f — CamphfXL 

* This is a compound imperative sentence, consisting of two complex memhers. The snb 
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Ject of the first member is thou understood ; the entire predicate is iUumJIne tDhai in me U 
dark^ and the predicate-verb is iUuntine^ modified by what in ms w dorit, as the entire ob- 
iect, and by that, comprehended in tohat, as the simple object ; that is modified, by the a^jnnct 
in me. WhieK, comprehended ia v)hat^ is the subject of the dependent clause, and is dark is 
the predicate. (Thus analyze the rest) t Two complex members. 

OBSEBVATIOirS. 

Language can be studied practically^ historicaUy^ or metaphysically. Id out 
schools, there is time for the pra/^tical only, and for so much of the others as will 
contribute to this. Analysis belongs mainly to the metaphysical, and is yet com- 
paratively in its infancy. It is, however, but an offshoot firom those daezling 
and captivating speculations of the Schoolmen, which proved so barren in tho 
end that the disappointed world revenged itself by naming all dunces from Dims 
ScotuSy one of the greatest Doctors of the creed. Analysis is highly useful for 
giving a comprehensive insight into the construction of language. But Analysis i 
itself, and the correction of False Syntax, depend directly on Parsing. Anal- 
ysis can therefore never justly supersede parsing. In fact, the parts of speedi 
should be well understood before analysis is commenced; for otherwise there 
are no handles to sentences by which the leamer^^n catch hold of their parts 
to analyze them ; and it is certainly easier for him to see the sense of a noun or 
an adjective in a word, than in the complexity of thought which runs through a 
clause. In the foregoing pages we have endeavored both to simplify- Analjrsis 
and to extend it 

About the word subject^ writers differ but little. Ptedicaie is applied by some 
to the verb only ; by others, to the whole assertion made of the subject We 
prefer the latter sense, which not only simplities analysis, but is better sustained 
by writers on logic. The word copuia is not altogether commendable : the verb 
be not only connects, but also asserts. (See p. 1,97.) The division of subjects 
and predicates into simple and compound, is also an improvement According 
to Brown and other old grammarians, the sentence, '* Dogs and cats catch and 
cat rats and mice," for instance, is compound, and must be resolved into eight 
simple sentences This process would make analysis a disgustingly plethoric and 
voluminously prolix affair. Language tends constantly to brevity, and is often 
elliptical, especially in dialogue ; but it must not be supposed that there was 
once a perfect and ponderous language from which e verso much has dropped 
out) or that we always think first in the full form, and then express ourselves 
oUiptically. Wo are quite as apt to think in one way as in the other. " Ute vxjrk 
being done^ we returned," is brief. If I wished to attach greater importance to 
the subordmate idea, I would lift it out into greater prominence by greater full' 
ness of expression, and would say, " When the work was done^ we returned." 

The division of sentences into simple, complex, and compound, is a beautiful 
one; but it is attended with some difficulties. These, however, may nearly all 
be referred to two heads : first, what words we suppose necessary to be sup- 
plied ; secondly, whether we are to be governed by the foi-m or the sense of the 
expression, that is, by the grammatical sense, or by the logical Dismissing 
simple sentences, let us consider the other two classes, which comprise the chief 
part of literature. Of these, complex sentences seem at first view the more 
numerous ; but, on closer inspection, it will appear that the two classes pervade 
our literature nearly in the proportion of half and half II will often be found 
however, that the whole sentence is compound ; while its members are complex. 
Of books well known to the public, Young's Night Thoughts is one of the best 
types of compound sentences ; and Milton's Paradise Lost, of complex. A sen- 
tence sometimes has the form of one class, yet the sense of the other; as, ** Deny 
us recreation, and you unfit us for business " — If you deny etc. 
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"Is man a thief who steals my pelf, — 
How great a one who robs himself?" — On Idleness. 

These sentences have assumed, for the sake of emphasis, the compound form, 
though they are complex in sense. Emphatic conditional clauses sometimes 
take the imperative or interrogative form ; for these forms are two of the most 
forcible. It is generally better to analyze sentences simply according to their 
form ; for it is the province of Grammar to treat of the forms of language. In 
some few cases, however, it may be better to yield to tho sense ; or to say that 
the sentence is one thing in form and another in sense. In general, the com- 
pound sentence implies additional thought ; the complex sentence, some limita- 
tion or modijUxUion of thought already expressed, or to be expressed. Compomid 
sentences can generally be broken, at their loose joints, into two or more sentences ; 
especially when we wish to give greater prominence to the latter part. Sen- 
tences that imply cause or inference, — the latter part beginning with for or there- 
fore after a semicolon, — may also be often thus broken. Hence many gram- 
marians call them compound too; and those expressing inference should often 
be called so. Critics have too generally condemned long sentences. Some of 
the long sentences in our old English writers carry rich clusters of thought with 
them, and are like bomb-shells in effect Grammars, too, are generally filled 
with such sentences as, "The sun shines," and *'The sky is blue;" while long 
and difficult ones seem to be studiously avoided. 



SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS AND DESCRIPTION. 

CThifl section la designed for reference only.] 

A perfect or entirely satisfactory analysis of speech has never been made ; and 
li is perhaps even less poesible than a perfect analysis of the material world. Ye; 
our knowledge of either may be much extended by such analyses as can be made 

Analysis is the separating of a whole into its parts. 

Synthesis is the combining of parts into a whole. 

The analysis of sentences with reference to the entire thoughts 
expressed by them, is called Analysis ; and the analysis of words 
with reference to their ideas in the structure of sentences, is called 
Parsing, 

Language is any series of words or signs by which we express 
or communicate thoughts. 

Discourse is the embodying of thought with language, or it is 
some train of thoujsrht embodied in lanffuasje. Discourse is to 
language what buildings are to building-materials. 

Discourse, according to its subject-matter, to the manner in which 
» developed, or to the end in view, has been variously divided. The 
most obvious division is into prose and poetry. 

The chief divisions of prose are science, philosophy, history ^ trav- 
els, novels, essays, addresses, critiques, and letters. 

The chief divisions of poetry are epic poetry, dramatic poetr$ 
{tragedies and comedies), lyric poetry (odes, songs, and sonnets)^ sat- 
ires, epistles, epigrams, and epitaphs. 

Discourse is either direct, indirect, or representative 
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Direct discourse ropresents the speaker as giving bis own thoaghtt 
in his own langaage. 

Indirect discourse represents the speaker as relating in his own 
language what he ascribes to another. 

Representative discourse^ or dialogue, enables the author to rep- 
resent, by assumed characters, either his own sentiments or those of 
others. 

The great adrantage of represenkxUve discwrae, and also to some extent 
of indirect discourse^ is, that it enables the author to conooal or disi^uiae hia own 
opinions. Who shall aay, for iastaaoe, to what extent Shakespeare ia morally of 
critically responsible for his writings ? See also Dr. Franklin's aoooont of what 
a wise old Indian chief thought of the whites. 

Perhaps the most rational division of dkconrse is the following ^^ 

a. That which depends chiefly on place^ and is termed description, 

b. That which depends chiefly on time, and is termed narrative, 

e. That which aims to unfold or exhibit the nature or rationaJU 
of things, and prevails in works of science and philosophy. 

d. What accompanies each of these for the sake of illustration, 
or to render the speaker's meaning more intelligible or impressive. 

Any of the firat three mentioned, may predominate in the dia- 
course, but they are not unfrequently combined. 

1. Discourse may usually be divided into paragraphs, 

2. A paragraph is a portion distinct in form and sense. Para- 
graphs often consist of two or more sentences. 

3. A sentence is a thought expressed by words. A sentence must 
comprise words sufficient to be of itself complete in sense and grarn^ 
matical construction. (A nominative in one sentence, for instance, 
can never be the subject of a verb in another sentence.) 

Th» beginning of a <ionteuoe is denoted by a capital letter ; and ike end, oaoaOy by ■ 
period, an interrogation-point, or an exclamation-point. 

4, Sentences are either si^nple^ complex^ or compound ; and their 
constituent parts are words^ phrases^ and propositions, 

6. A proposition may be either declarative^ imperative^ interrogo' 
tivCy or exclamatory ; actual or contingent ; positive or negative ; in- 
dependent, principal, subordinate, or coordinate ; it comprises bnt 
one subject and one predicate, though either or both may be com* 
pound or modified to any extent whatsoever. 

6. A phrase consists of two or more words rightly put together; 
but not making a proposition ; and it generally depends on some- 
thing ebe for complete sense. 

7. A word without grammatical relation to other words, or a 
phrase in which such a word is the principal one, is said to b« 
independent; and, if it implies an address, it is sometimes called 9 
eompellative^ — a word that means forcing attention. 
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8. A aimpie sentence oontains bat one proposition ; a complex or h 
compound sentence, two or more propositions, termed claueea, 

9. Two or more clauses, forming a distinct part of a compound 
sentence, may be termed a member; and so may the remaining 
words, or group of clauses. 

10« A member or a sentence tbat has a dependent clause, may be 
termed a complex member or sentence. 

11. A sentence not making sense before it is road to the end, is 
eaid to be compact or periodic in structure ; a sentence making sense 
before it is read to the end, is said to be loose in structure ; and 
parts too closely connected to admit even the comma, may be said 
to be close or restrictive in structure. 

12. The distinct^ consecutive sentences of discourse are cod/ 
dinate ; that is, they stand on an equal footing, or are not conceived 
as modifying one another. 

13. The words, phrases, or clauses of sentences, may be viewed 
as principal, subordinate, or coordinate parts. 

14. Principal purts do not modify ; subordinate or dependent parts 
modify ; coordinate parts are generally the same in kind, and do not 
modify one another — or they perform the same office, are construed 
alike, and have a common dependence on something else. 

15. Coordinate parts are generally construed in pairs or series, 
and connected by such words as and, or, hut. 

16. A phrase without a connective, or word to show its depend* 
ence, may be said to be connected by its position ; a sentence or 
clause, by simple succession ; and a clause so intimately connected 
with a finite verb — (as a subject-nominative, predicate-nominative, 
objective) — that it must be read with it in order to analyze the 
clause^ may be said to be incorporated into the sentence. 

17. The compellative, subject, or predicate, taken with its modifi- 
cations, grammarians usually call the logical compellative, subject^ 
or predicate ; without them, the grammatical compellative, subject^ 
or predicate. 

Every proposition or clause should be separated, as soon as possible, into Its 
fframmeUicai subject aud predicate ; and all the dependeat parts should thea bt 
referred, according to tlie sense, to the one or to the other. 

18. The syntax of sentences is best considered under four headc ; 
relation, government, agreementy and position, 

19. The relation of words is their reference to one another ac> 
soirding to the sense. 

20. Government is the power which one word has over anoth*^ 
tc determining its case, person, number, or some other propeity. 

21 Agreem>ent is the correspondence of one word with anotbei 
Id case, person, number, or some other propeity. 
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22. Position refers to the place which a word occupiea in refei 
ence to other words. 

THE SIX ELEMENTS. 

23. Discourse may be most conveniently analyzed, by resolving 
it into six elements; two principal elements^ tu>o modifying eh- 
ntents^ a connecting element^ and an independent element, 

24. The two principal elements are the subject-nominatives and 
the predicate-verbs ; both of which are easily distinguished^ by their 
fornl and sense, from the other parts. 

25. Subject-nominatives may even be clauses, but predicate-verbs 
can never be clauses. 

26. The modifying elements are either adjective elements or ad- 
verbial elements, 

27. Any word, phrase, or clause, that modifies a substantive, is 
an adjective element. It shows of what kind or nature the object is. 

28. Any word, phrase, or clause, that modifies a verb, (participle, 
infinitive,) adjective, adverb, or entire predicate, is an adverbial ele- 
ment. It generally shows the place, time, manner, degree, condition, 
cause, effect, purpose, reason, inference, consequence, object, kind, 
quality, respect wherein, etc., or expresses affirmation or negation. 
Its chief use is, to make with the predicate-verb the predicate. 
For the sake of greater precision, the objective elements may be dis- 
criminated, as such, from the other adverbial elements. 

29. The connecting elements are the conjunctions, the preposi- 
tions, some adverbs, and the relative pronouns. Connectives may 
perform, additionally, some ofiice in the parts to which they be- 
long ; they may be expressed or omitted ; they may be use'l singly 
or in pairs ; they may consist of one word each, or of a phrase. 

30. The independent element may be a substantive denoting what 
is addressed, or what is the mere subject of thought; or it may be 
an interjection ; or it may be something that represents an entire 
sentence, or stands as the fragment of a sentence. 

31. A part used singly, is called a simple element ; a pair or 
beries of parts is called a compound element ; and a part that ia 
modified by another, makes with it a complex element, 

32. What is inverted or elliptical, should generally be analyzed 
if it stood in its loorical order or fullness. 



33. It is sometimes not easy to determine whether an adjunct, an adjective, or 
an adjective phrase ; a participle or a participial plirase ; an infinitive <xr an infin^ 
live phrase, — should be referred to the subject or to the predicata Ck>nsider 
carefully what constitutes the whole of that of which the affirmation is made; 
next consider what constitutes .he whole of that which is strictly aflinned 
When even this mode of judging is inadequate, it will probably be a matter of 
Utfelo consequence, to which part the moditication is referred. 
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0B17BRAL DIRECTIONS FOR ANALYSIS AND DBSORIPTxON. 

1. Read a parag^ph, and be sore that you clearly and fiilly oompreliend iu 
If it is expressed not in the most ordinary manner, show how it lias been raised 
(by equivalent expressions, arraugeraent, ellipsis, repetition, expansion, Ac, 
figures, versification. — See pp. 294-334,) from tlie plain, logical sense and order, 
to the rhetorical Next show how the sense has been brought out to the best 
advantage by the aid of punctuation and of capital h-'tters. 

2. Read the first sentence. Is it simple, compUx, or compound t Is it decHarO' 
Uve, itUerrogative, imperaiivey exclamatory, or a composite of these ? consisting of 
wiiat membisrs, and how connected ? Find the compeUative ; find the principal 
clause, by considering carefully what it was that was chiefly to be said ; (in ex- 
clamatory, imperative, or interrogative sentences, the principal clause is generally 
more easily found by imagining them to be declarative ;) and dispose of aU ihe 
rest of ihe sentence as adverbial or adjective modifications. Every dauso that can 
•lot be treated as a modifying element, must be considered a coordinate clause; 
and when two clauses so modify each otlier that it can not be told which is the 
principal, the two may be treated as mutually dependent^ or as correlative. 

Begin with the distinct clauses or independent phrases ; take not more than 
is sufficient for one analysis; invert parts, if necessary, and supply whatever 
words are needed ; and then state what kind of clause it is, connected by what 
-^word, simple succession, incorporated into the sentence)-— to what, as a co- 
ordinate or as a subordinate element ; and, if subordinate, whether it performs 
Uie office of a substantive, an adjective, or an adverb. 

3. Next proceed according to the Formulas on p. 64. 

4. Analyze the sub-parts ; then take the next clause, and proceed iu a similar 
nauner, and so on until the sentence is exhausted. A eenes of finite verbs, 
aowever long or modified, should generally be treated as one predicate, if not 
parted by a nominative expressed. By doing so, the process of analysis will be 
oiuch simplified. The same remark applies to a scries of nominatives. When 
die sentence is analyzed, parse the words according to the Formulas heretofore 
given ; that is, mention the part of speech, the kind, the properties, the relations 
to other words, the Rule. This is the analysis of words, viewed as corLstrtictive 
dements of sentences. They may, after they are parsed, be further analyzed and 
described as follows : — 

Tell whether primitive, derivative, or compound; from what derived, of 
what compounded ; the raxlical, the prefix, the suffix, their meaning, euphonio 
changes; the primary meaning, and- thence by what figure or figures the mean* 
ing of the word as used in the paragraph before you ; mention the conjugates ; 
the synonyms, and how it difiers from them; tell, if compound, why it is 
hyphened or consolidated. Is the word tlie best the author could have used ? 

5. Tell whether a monosyllable, dissyllable, etc. ; which syllable has the chiei 
Booent, and which the weaker; whether the word is of Saxon origin, of Latin, 
Greek, French, etc. ; whether it is harsh, soft, imitative, familiar, uncommoDi 
popular, technical, eta 

6. Yerse, as such, may be analyzed and described thus : — 

Say that it is verse, and why ; tell whether it is blank verse or rhyming verse, 
and why ; whether composed in couplets, triplets, or stanzas ; how many lin^ 
to the stanza, how they rhyme together, and — if it has a name — what is the 
Btanza called ; of how many and what feet does each line consist, and to what 
ices it rhyme, witli what sort of rhyme ; what licenses or deviations. 

When any word or expression of such a mongrel or peculiar nature occurs, 
that no principle of grammar applies directly to it, it will be sufficient simply to 
ihow its use la the sentence ; that i^ it4 meaoiug, and its rclatiou to the otho? 
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!• Introdnctory Tiei¥. — ^Grammar; English Grammar; its 
parts. 

d. Proiinnciatiou* — Letters and elementary sounds; accent; 
Exercises ; observations. 

3. Orthograpliy. — ^Capital letters, with exercises ; syllables ; 
rules of spelling, with exercises. 

4. ]>crlvatioii off lilTordii. — ^Prefixes and suffixes, with exer- 
cises. 

5. Hounsi and Pronouns. — Classes of each; properties; 
exercises ; observations. See Synopsis of Part First. 

6* Articles* — Principles; exercises; observations. 

T. Adjectives. — Classes ; degrees of comparison ; pronominal 
adjectives defined ; exercises ; observations. 

8. Verlw- — Classes; properties; auxiliary verbs; participles and 
infinitives ; conjugation ; exercises ; observations. See Synopsis of 
Part First. 

9« Adverbs. — Principles ; exercises ; observations. 

10. Prepositions. — Principles; illustrations; constructions; 
exercises; observations. 

11. Conjunctions. — Principles; illustrations; exercises; oly 
servations. 

13. Interjections. — Principles; exercises; observations. 

13. Rlietorical ]>evices. — ^Equivalent expressions ; arrange* 
ment ; ellipsis ; pleonasm ; exercises. 

14. Rlietoricai Figures. — Definitions and illustrations; 
exercises ; observations. 

15. Yersif ication. — Principles ; more than one hundred and 
^fty different specimens of verse, scanned ; observations. 

16. Punctuation. — Period ; colon ; semicolon ; comma ; in^ 
terrogation -point ; exclamation-point ; dash ; curves ; brackets ; hy- 
phen 'j underscpre ; ob§erva|;ions j niiscellaneous mai'ks. 



PART SECOND. 



U INTRODUCTORY VIEW, 

Crrainmar treats of langvxige. Taken in its widest 
sense, the Grammar of a laogaage shows how its words 
are lormed, modified^ and arranged, to express thoughts, 
either in speaking or in writing, according to established 
usage. 

The word Gsamvab meaDtinarb or wr^ftg ; beo»iise mankind did not feel the necessity ofstody- 
log Ungiiage. till they came to write it, and so iirst deyised the science of writing. Scxehck is jbnowl- 
mdge put togeMer in tome proper order. 

LoLnguag^^ so far as Grammar is concerned with it, pertains to words^ and is 
inther tpohen or writUn* Objects, actions, and sounds not articolate, may also be 
oooasioDally used as language, which is sometimes termed nakiral or symbolic 
Ittospage. 

IjanOfioge not only exists, but lives, grows, and decays. It is not a dead mech- 
anism, out a living organism. Words, and modes of expression, are constantly 
coming into use : others, passing out of use ; and others, assuming new burdens 
of meaning, and perhaps losing their old. 

Not only Grammar, but also Logic and Rhetoric treat of language. Gram- 
mar looks to the yehide, Logic and Rhetoric regard rather what is conveyed: 
•these, learned in one language, generally suffice for any other ; bat it is not so 
with Grammar. Logic, with reference to language, teaches how thoughts are 
rightly expressed in regard to truth and reason ; Rhetoric, how they are ex- 
pressed so as to make the most vivid and effectual impression. A geometiy 
^LiiE^ys most logic, and a book of poems most rhetoric. 



Ifiiglisli Orammar teaches how to speak and write the 
English language correctly. This is the practical view. 

It is a thorough analysis^ or anatomy, of the language, completely 

laying open its nature in general principles, and especially teaching 

' those properties in respect to which we are liable to misuse it, or at 

'least those on which its right construction depends. This is the 

philosophical view. 

English Grammar may be divided into five parts ; Pronuncia- 
tioUy Orthography^ Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody, 

PaoinrwoiATiOH mena vtlering forth aloud ; orthogkapht, eorrect writing: bttmolo ot, t hs 
intsnatureqf vorda; stntaz, f^aeii^ together: and prosodt, Ume added, and thence, 'wnate^er IB 
•ddbed to the leaet adorned lan^age, to make It clearer or more expresrive. 

WhatisBaidof Chnunmar? Englifih Grammar? Into how many parts diyided? 
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Proiinuclation treats of the sounds of the letters, and of 
the sounds and stress of syllables in the utterance of separate words. 

Orthography treats of the forms of letters, and teaches how 
to spell words correctly. 

Etymology, in its popular sense, is the history of words ; but 
in grammar it merely denotes the part which classifies words, and 
teaches those properties and modifications which adapt them to the 
formation of sentences. 

Syntax treats of the relations and proper arrangement of words 
in the formation of sentences. 

Prostody, in its narrowest sense, treats of versification ; in its 
widest sense, of figures, versification, utterance, and punctuation. 

a. PRONUNCIATION. 

Our language has about forty elementary sounds, which are 
represented by twenty-six letters, called the alphabet. 

The Phonetiolaiia make forty-fhree elementary soands. Lono Vowxlb: 
m1, ale, arm, all, ope, food. Short Vowbls: »n, 0II, an, odd, «p, foot. Shads 
Vowels: earth, air, ask. Diphthongs: tsle, oil, ou^l, mvle. Coalesoenib: yea, 
tray. Aspirate : Aay. Ezplodeitib : rope, ro^, fa^e, fa^, etcA, ed^e, lock, log. 
Continuants : sa/e, save, wrea^A, wrea^Ae, baM, bcuse?, vidoas, virion. Liquids : 
faZZ, for. Nasj l Liquids : seem, seen, sin^. If we re^rd the tbregoing " diph- 
thongs*' as oon posite, equivalent to a-e«, ^i, Oroo^ and i-00, oar language will hay« 
bat thirty-^ifu simple sounds. If we regard <; as a more slender sibilant than « , 
and if 0, as hrard in form^ is broader or more orotand than a, as heard in dU^— 
then there are forty-one simple sounds in all. 

The parts of the throat and mouth, by means of which the letters are 
pronounced, 4re called the organs of speech. These are the ghttiSj palate^ 
tongue^ teeth and lips. 

The elementary sounds are either inarticulate or articulate. 

The inarticulate sounds are simple sounds formed by keeping the 
organs of speech more or less apart or open. 

The articulate sounds are simple sounds that begin or end in a 
closing of some of the organs of speech. 

Articidats meani "Jointed ;" inarticulate, " not jointed." Thew words are q>plied to speech, from 
a fancied resemblance of the syllables In a word to the parts of a Jointed plant : thus, in-tm-lc-aly c»- 
ter-tain-ment. Here the sound, like the pith, is broken or stopped at certain points ; and », m, c, I, and 
t, serve as partitions in the sound, like the Joints in the pith of a reed or stalk. 

A letter is a character used to represent one or more of the 
elementary sounds of language ; or it is the least distinct part of a 
written word. 

A letter generally has for its name one of the Mtcnds, or iiotoers, which it represents. 

Sometimes two or more letters represent but one elementary 
sound. 

Ex. — PA-^, as mpkUfM ; eau-^^ as in heau ; ch, in church; th, in thotu 

What is said of Pronunciation ? Orthography? Etymology? Syntax? Prosody? 
What do you know of the original meaning of these terms? Our language has how many 
elementary sounds? Elementary sounds are of what two kinds? What Is an inarticalate 
sound ? An articulate sound ? A letter } 
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The letters are divided into vowels and consoruints ; the conso- 
nants into mutei and semivoweU ; and some of the semivowels are 
called liquids. 

This diviBion of the letters not only diBtrngoislies them according to their da- 
tiiro,- but is the basis of many vaiuabie rules. 

The vonrels are a, e^ ;*, o, u ; also w and y, when not followed 
by a vowel sound in the same syllable. 

They can be sounded alone, and represent each several inarticu- 
late elementary sounds. (Except w,) 

Ex. — ^Fate, fizre, fat, £zr, fall ; ra«, m^t ; fine, fin, fatigue ; no, not, dove, prove, 
book ; Kse, ud, fteli; city, cr^; brotr, dew, hoy. 

The eonsonaiits are all the letters except the vowels. 

They are so called because they can not be sounded alone ; or, 
rather, when they are uttered alone, the sound of a vowel is always 
heard with them. 

B^ c, d,/, m, if are pronounced as if written be^ m, de, ^, em, ka, 

IF or y is a consonant when a vowel sound follows it in the same 
syllable ; as in water, young, year, loioa. Banyan, 

{Tand % are consonants when equivalent to the consonants to and y ; bs in per- 
ntadey poniard, — JC^ ka, gs, or z ; as iu tax, exalt, XerxM, 

The mutes have no sound whatever without the aid of a vowel, 
and at the end of a syllable stop the voice entirely. 

They are 6, q, d, i, k, q\x (=Arw) ; also c and g when hard, as in 
lac, gig. 

The semlvonrels are all the consonants except the mutes. 
They are so called, because they are, in their nature, between vowels 
and mutes ; having some sound by themselves. 

The liquids are /, m, n, r, and perhaps s ; so called from their 
soft sound, which easily flows into and unites with that of other 
letters. 

Ex. — Liljr, million, brilliant, Albion, Columbia, mammon, Alps, pearl, stamp, 
bring, volleying. 

'* Lull with Amelia's liquid name the Nine.*' — Pope. 

A diphthong is two vowels joined and blended in one sound. 

Ex. — Blood, doom, boy, rotund, earn, croto, now, vain, pla^. 

A diphthong is proper, if the two vowels are heard, or form a 
sound different from that of either ; improper, if only one vowel is 
heard. 

Ex. — Oil, grotind, room, joy, broto, frot^. jEigle, h«art, mourn, foir, slight, 
deceit. 

A triphthong is three vowels joined and blended in one sound. 

£x. — BeavXj, \i\ireau, view, "buoy. 

How are the letters classified? Wh^t can yon say of vowels? Consonants ? IT and y f 
Mates? Liquids? Diphthongs? Triphthongs? 
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Triphthongs are also divided, like diphthongs, into proper and 
improper J according as the vowels are all sounded or not all sounded. 

A letter is said to be nVen/, when it is suppressed in pronuncia- 
tion. 

Ex. — ^Wa&, kil», ni^iU, for«i^ vitftvab, Aonr. 



TIm pronvaetetioik of dtoe«NirM lij smmis of letter*, omt b« oosupwed to mwle from a flate or 
a limilar Instmnent. The vowels are analogous to the diffensnt notes or tones : they afford the 
•ottad. The consonants resemble the simipsccs by means of the fingers. Not any or vrery arrange* 
ment of lettera makes language ; nor will any or every mode of playing produce musie. — In singiiig, 
▼owel sounds ars made most prominent. 

Mention thi ooimU, conaonamU, mutes, MmivovMis, liguidt, MtnM later* ; aUo the diph' 
tkonge and triphthonge^ and tif what kind :— 

Of bf d, e, i, f, a, m, n, r, s, f, 1, q, y, g, z, annonnoement, analytical, hiatory, 
czar, revolution, youthfhl, years, goi^geous, colorings, clang, oyster, weight, sleight, 
atrcak, steak, pnthisic ; sporklinff foontains. — ^Bome was an ocean of flame. Height 
and depth were covered with lea surges, that rolled before the blast like an end- 
less tide. 



Letters are formed into syllables^ and syllables into words. 

The simple or obvious sounds of language as we hear it spoken, are 
eyllabUe, 

When more syllables than one make a word, we admit into* the pro- 
nunciation what is called accent, 

ACCENT. 

Accent is a distinguishing stress on some syllable of a word 
having two or more syllables. 

Ex. — Ba'-ker, a-muse', con'-ti-nent, con-tent'-ment, conn-ter-act'. tem'^^^r-a* 
nt. ge-o-graph'-ic-al; to con-tract' a con'-tract. *' Not the les-sor', but tne les- 
f,^ ** An au-gust' procession, in the month of Au'-gust." 



ment 
nee 



The common or word aoeent seems to haTe been Introduced into language to diatii^niBh 
■yllables that are themselves words, from those which are only parts of words. An accented 
■yllable at onoe indicatos, that there are other syllables about it forming a {Mirt of the same 
word. Accnnt, moreover, contributes to euphony, and to ease of utterance. It also aerves 
to distinKuish words from others in some way related to them ; and sometimes, to show the 
most important part of the word. An eminent Crerman grammarian says, ** As soon as lan- 
guage proceeds from mere articulation to coherency and connection, accent becomes the 
guide of the voice.** 

Words of til roe or more syllables generally have a chief accent, 
called the primary accent ; and one or more inferior accents, called 
the secondary accent or accents. 

Ex. — Lu'-mi-nil-ry, coiin-ter-act', iin-te-ce'-dent, ^p-i-gram-mat'-ic, in-ddm-nl- 
fl'>ca'-tion, in-oum-pre-hdn-si-bil'-i-ty. 

Some words, mostly compounds, have two accents of nearly equal 

stress. 

Ex. — A'-men', fare'-well'l down'-fall', kniVting-neeMle, e'ven-hand'ed, iin'- 
sey-wool'sey. 

To pronounce well, it is important to know the elementary sounds and their 
combinations, to divide words accurately into syllables, and to know which syllable 

What can yon say of triphthongs? When is a letter silent? What is said of letters, syl- 
lables, and accent? What is accent? What are some of its advantages? What is said of 
primary and of secondary accent? What of two equal accents? What is needed, to pro- 
nounce well? 
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of a word has the chief accent. To know where the chief accent ahonld be placed, 
is aoficient; for the others then naturally fkll into their places. 

Most words used iu our language have the chief accent either on 
the penult or on the antepenult ; tbat is, on the second or the third 
syllable from the end. 

Ex.— Val'-ley, con'-quest, atp-tor'-ney, tem'-per-ate, mn-t»-bilM-ty. 

Latin, Greek, or Scriptural names, always have the chief accent 
-on the penult or on the antepenult, 

Ex. — CorH-o-la'-nus, Ar-is-toph'-a-nSs, Jer-e-mi'-ah, Je-m'-sa-lem. 

Ordinary English words sometimes have the chief accent as far back as 
on the fourth or even the fifth syllable from the end. 

Ex.— Co-tem'-po-ra-ry, oV-li-garto-ry. But when on the fifth syllable from 
the end, the pronunciation becomes so difficult that there is a strong tendency to 
throw the chief accent on some syllable nearer the end ; and hence we often hear 
ot/'U-gchto-ry^ for instance, pronounced ob4.ig'-ari<Hry, 

Words ending in the sound of ahun^ zkun, or ckun, or in any 

kindred sound, have the chief accent on the penult. 

£x.-^Conven'-tion, popuh/-tion, posses^-sion^ combus'-tion. oomplex'-ion, am- 
bro'-sia^ musl'-cian, pohti'-cian, pertina'-cious, arcumstan'-tial, aitin'-eial, coun/- 
geous, msuffi'^-cient. 

Words ending in cive, sive, iV, icSy or live preceded by a consonant, 

have the chief accent on the penult. 

Ex. — Condu'-cive, eva'-sive^ hero'-ic, sulphn'-ric, characterist'-ic, philanthiop'- 
ic, phonet'-ics, harmon^-ics, cahsthenMcs, consump'-tive. 

mrio, cath'- 
'-oric, sui/^ 




Words ending in acaly acf/y athy ; e-al^ e-an^ c-ous ; efy^ ety^ erous; 

flu<mSy fluent ; gonal, graphy ; i-a^ i-aCy ual ; i-an^ ical^ i-ous ; 

inousy i/yy ity ; loyy^ loquy, lysis / meteVy metry / orouSy ulou^j 

phonyy tomyy or thropyy — ^havc the chief accent on the antepenult, 

Ex.^Heli'-acal, theoc'-racy, sym'-pathy, empyr'-eal, or'-deal, HercuMean, 
ceruMean, spouta'-neoos. stu'-pefy, sati'-ety, armig'-erous, aurif-erous, super'- 
flaons, ciroum'-fluent. diag'-onal, orthog'-raphy, lithogj'-raphy, rega'-lia, ammC- 
niac, armo'-rial, trage'-dian, astronomMoEd, contume'-lious, om'-inous, volu'-min- 
ous, person'-ify, anal'-ogy, col'-loquy, iHiral'-yBis, barom'-eter, trigonom'-etry, 
o'-dorous, camiv'-orous, sed'-ulous, eu'-pnony, anat^-omy, misan^-thropy. 

Ex eeptions : Adamante'-an, antipode'-an, colosse''-an, cano'-rons, empyre'- 
an, Epicure^-an, hymene'-al, hymene'-an, pygme'-an. 

Words of three or more syllables, ending in ativey have the accent 

on the antepenulty or on the preceding syllable. 

Ex. — Ay-lative, demon'-strative, commu'-nicative, op'-erative, pal'-liative, 
spec'-ulative. 

Ex eeptions : Crea'-tive, colla'-tive, dila'-tive. 

Some words may be pronounced in different ways, with good 

authority for each pronunciation. 

Ex. — Adver'-tisement, or advertise'-ment ; deco'-rous, or dec'-orous. 

On what syllableB are most of onr words accented ? How are Latin, Greek, or Scriptural 
names accented? What is said of words ending in the sonnd of shark, etc. i In eitw, etc. f 
In aeal, etc ? In atiee, etc. ? What is said of wordii pronounced in different ways i 
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EzerciseB in Fronunciation. 



Tbe foOoviac exerciMs may mtv* to guard the itadent ■gaiiMt the chief carreot fawlii of ProDi» 
Th« ward* are tlrase most freqme m ly miqiroiKKiiiced in tbe dilferent part* of the United States 



1. Give to every pliable its proper sound. 

Pronounce the foUuwing words correctly : Been, were, o% for, nor, and, catch, 
caughKy sUati bleat, such, get, can, little, oud, gather, rather, cart, cow, skj, new, 
Tiew, attitade, Tuesday, girl, gird, guise, gaiden, regard, where, there, bear, 
daugliter, hearth, again, against, hinder, Jumes, general, learn, pauce, saucy, 
saucer, touch, pert, because, umbreUtt, district, lord, God, dcg, scarce, boll, spoil, 
join, joist, point, disappoint my, myself thy, thyself, earth, pretty, brethren, 
children, into, covered, roo^ hoof) good, to, tassel, nature, future, once, hundred, 
image, twice, natural, national, rational, n6thing, husband, different, w hole, drove, 
stone, kettle^ rinse, wince, liquorice, enthusiast, tune, gratitude, beauteous, im* 
mediate, unctuous, tedious, guardian, crystal, distieh, pronunci^ticn, since, je^ 
car, are, another, cross-wise, chewing-tol»cco, passage, Fteady, Fpeciacle, stretch, 
education, speculation, contributed, dimiuutivo, calculate, cither, creature, pa- 
rent, svord, daunt, haunt, hurricane, leisure, geo^^sphy, cxtroordinary, often, 
soiVen, hasti.'n, raspberry, subtle, disfranchise, sacrillco, riUxiliary, irradiate, 
ignoramus^ philosophy, diploma, divert, divest, dilemma, cilapidate, stupendoce^ 
tremendous^ mountainous, proposal, verbatim, apparatus, rfflatus, your, tour, 
going; after, parson, parse, yon, yonder, yours, theirs, his, ours, half, calf, cer- 
tainly, sudden, suddenly, yellow, meadow, widow, window, fhallow, hollow, 
Africa^ Asia, America, magnolia, fought, might, Indians^ negro, onions, have, 
boiler, engine, service, when, what, where, whet, which, while, pit, set, fat, 
liberty, Saturday, dagucrrcotyix?, stereotype, haven't, ask, asked, women, 
Ath'ens; Themis tocle^ method, records, attacked, continually, intcrcbt, latent, 
patent, chimney, bayonet, cupola, fi?nd, shook^ books, inquiries, search, sort 
o^ kind o^ give me, draught, rcit' crated, is'olated, acorn, vermin, precede, 
prevent, predict, perhaps, only, prairie, personage, potatoes, coquet, fortune, 
massacred, helped, curdj^, mercy, drowned, partaker, iniquities, heinous, vio- 
lent, extremities, recoil, in stead, instrument, thousands, tremble, sarcasm, 
chasm, prism, film, elm, audacious; kitchen, foreigners, spirits, heard, beard, 
decisive, drain, figure, ^bber, designate, Italian, stamp, sleek, hlake, sieve, 
verdigris, docs, dost, doth, feminine, masculine, clandestine, genuine, crystal- 
line, fiivorite, respite, hostile, fertile, mercantile, profile, cav'alr^'. The English 
often say kit for it, and orse for ?iorse, etc. 

2. Be careful not to omit any letter or letters of a syllable, nor any 
syllable or syllables of a word, tliat are not silent 

jyonounce correctly : Kept, slept, nests, lists, costly, conquests, consonants, 
door, floor, and, idea, first, worth, months, clothes, sixths, old, must, guests, 
texts, adepts, bounds, minds, perfectly, shred, shrewd, slirub, phriek, shrink, 
sliroud, shrill, strength, length, somctliing, fold, child, held on, hands, stand, 
grinds, object, transcript, tempests, worse, curse, nuraling, real, poem, horses, 
history, hickory, victory, several, emperor, salary, artery, separate, believe, 
temporarily, general, particular, nursery, boundary, flattery, governor, nomi- 
native, usually, excellency, purity, government, expect, suppose, attend, 
against, esteem, surface, astonished, waistband, waistcoat, according, clothing, 
morning, evening, entering, playing, Washington. 

3. Place the accent on tbe proper syllable. 

Difficulty, oppo'nent, compo'nent, fanat'ic, her'etic, to'wards, in'to, nb'stract- 
ly, in'teresting, in'terested, aPabic, or'chestra, contem'plative, super'fluons, ex'- 
quisite, indis'solubly, deficit, dis'cipline, inex'orably, mis'chievous, al'abaster, 
im'petus, mis'cellany, sep'ulchre, condo'lence, manda'mus, quinine' or qui'ninc^ 

What is the first dh-ectioa in regard to pronunciation ? The second f The third ? 
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panthe'on, hori'zon, prec'edenta, prece'dence, discourse', con'oourae, dessert', 
inqui ry, ide'a, an'cestor, artificer, post'humous, burlesque', chag^u', placard', 
recess', diversely, in'dustry, interfer'ence, retrib'utive, hospitable, compu'table, 
indis'putable, bos'pital, the'atre, muse'um, lyoo'um, or'deal, com'proniise, com'* 
missary, compla'cence, complaisancu', gigan'tic, cameFopard. 

4. Bear in mind that denvatives are not always accented or pro- 
nounced like their primitives. 

Pronounce correctly: Pyramid, pyram'idal; revoke', rev'ocablo; repair*, 
reparable, repara'tion; converse', con'versant; oblige', ob'ligatory; compare', 
com' parable, incom'parable ; Eu'rope, Europe'an; Her'cules, Hercu'lean; or- 
gau'ic, orgaulz'ablo ; depose', deposi'tioa; respire', resplr'atory, respira'tion ; 
cir'culate^ cir'culatory ; refer', referable ; lament', lam'entablo ; metallic, met'- 
allurgy; preserve', preserva'tiou ; depute', dep'uty, deputa'tion; detest', dStesta'- 
tioa; saga'cious, sagacity; tena'cious, tenacity; crystal, crys'talllzable, crys- 
talllza'tion, crys'tallurgy ; present', pres^nta'tion ; per'forate, per' fore tive; paral- 
lolopi'ped, parallelopip'odon; cal'culate, cal'culatory; sac'rifice, sacriPicatory ; 
confer, cou'ferenco; iliac, ili'acalj defal'cate, defalca'tion ; aspire', aspirate, 
asplr'ant ; cyan'ic, cy'anate, cya nean ; colos'sus, oolosse'an ; comment', com- 
msn'tative, com'mentariea ; sup'plicate, sup'plicatory ; assign', assign'er, as- 
si^ae'; llth'ograph, lithog'raphy,* apos'trophe, apostroph'ic ; philan'thropy, phil- 
anthrop'ic ; sup'plement, supploment'al ; condemn, condem'ner, condem-na'tioii ; 
damTi, dam'ning; sorom/i, sol'em-nizo; chastise', chas'tlsomcnt, advertise', ad- 
voKtisement ; ag^grandize, ag'grandizoment ; chiv'alry, chival'rici chiv'alrous; 
allop'athy, allopath'ic ; homoeopathy, homoeopath'ic ; hydrop'athy, hydropath'kx 

A change in the part of speech, often requires a change in the pro- 
nunciation; as, To pro-duco', the prod'-uce, prod'-ucts; to pro-gress', 
tlie prog'-res3 ; ' to u$e, the use. Such words, when used as nouns or 
adjectives, generally have the accent on tlie first syllable; and when 
used as verbs, on the second or last. 

Fronouncs correcUy: To absent', — to be ab'sent, ab'jact; to abstract', — an 
ab'stract, ab'stract qualities; to accent', affix', augment', — the ac'cent, affix, 
aug'mant. To colleague', coll3ct', compact', complot', compound', compress', 
concert', concrete', conduct', confine', confiict', conserve', consort', contest', con- 
tract', contrast', convert', con verso', convict', convoy', countercharge', counter- 
mirch', countersign', etc.; a col'league, col'lect, com'pact, com'plot, com'pound, 
com'press, con'cjrt, con'crete, the con'duct, con' fines, a con'flict, con' serve, con'- 
sort, oon'test, contract, con'trast, con'vert, con' verso, con'vict, con'voy, coun'ter- 
charge, coun'termarch, coun'teraign, etc. To desert', descant', digest', discount'; 
a dea'ert, des cant, dl'gest, dis'count. To escort', essay', export', extract', exile' ; 
an es'cort, es'say, export, ex'tract, ex'Ile. To fbrmont' forecast', foretell', fore- 
taste', frequent' ; • a fjr'ment, fore'tasta, with fore'cast, fro'quent notices. To im- 
port', impress', incanse', increase', inlay', insult', interchango', interdict' ; an im'- 
port, im'press, in'cense, in'crease, in'lay, in'sult, in'terchange, in'terdict To ob- 
ject', outlaw', overcharge', overflow', overthrow', etc. ; an ob'ject, out'law, o'ver- 
chargo, o'verflow, o'verthrow, etc. To porfumo', permit', prefix', prelude', pre- 
mise', presa^', present', project', protest' ; a per'fume, permit, pre'fix, pre'lude, 
prem'ise, pres'age, pres'ent, prqj'ect, pro'test. To rebel', record', refuse', retail', 
reprimand' ; a 'eb'el, rec'ord, the refuse, by re'tail, a rep'rimand. To subject', 
suffix', survey' a sub'ject, suffix, sur'vey. To torment', transfer', transpqft'; 
a torment, trans'fer, trans'port. To undress', upstart' ; an un'dress, up'start 

Prec'-edents, prece'-dent statutes ; with ar'-senic, arsen'-ic acid ; to be su* 
pine', mi-nute', au-gnst', com-pact', to be in-stinct' with life^ to be inval'-id, 
gal'-lant,— an in'-va!id, a gal-lant', in Au'-gust, 

6* 
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To aUr', an ally' ; to release', a release'; to disoourae', a diaoourae' ; to do. 
BiffQ' a design'; to intrigue', an intriguu' ; to preface, a preface; to descend', 
sSodkd' —the descent', nacent' ; to assent', consent',— my assent', consent'. 



TK« following are sonte qf (he goterw/ng priwApUs qf Pronunciation :— 

!• Pronounoe words aooording to their spelling, or according to analogy, unless 
custom is decidedly sgainst suck a pronunciation. 

2* Indicate difference in meaning by difference in pronunciation. 

8, Uae accent in such a way that it may contribute to ease of utterance, or 
serve to distinguish and entoroe the meaning. 

Snaliek wonumtAaHim has a hasty air, tends to brevity, and alides ita aooeuta toward tba 
left An omaUMe has becoiui a mere 'InM ; a 6ato/-ny has beoome a bal^-oony. Worcaater vt 

Sronoanced if Hater; Brougham, Br&m ; and JftcWKwiocWwac loses its serpentine length in 
(cUf-e-ndio. The verbal ending ed is yet beard ia the speech of some very old people; bnt, 
unless the word is used a^Jectively, this ending is now generally blended with the preceding 
syllable, when it will ooalesoe with it ia sound. Most of our final e'a are but the.remains ol 
syllables that were once proaouaced. 

■-■ «♦ 

In regard to UUeranoe, U maff leweUto notice the foUowing parti4iulars :^ 
1. Articulation; 2. Degree of Loudness ; 8. Degreeof Kapidity; 4. Inflections; 
6. Tones ; 6. Emphasis ; 7. Pauses. 

1. Good artioulation requires the words to be uttered with their proper sounds, 
clearly, fhUy in all their sylhibles, and distinctly from one another. It is opposed 
to mumbling, mouthing, mincing, muttering slurnng, drawhng, cbppmg, Bspmg, 
besitatimr, stammering, miscalling, and recallmg. 

" Words should drop from the lips as beautiful coins newly issued from the 
mint,— deeply and accurately impressed, perfectly finished, neatlv struc^ by the 
proper organs, distinct, sharp, m due succession, and ot due weight."— ^u«^. 
That we have miuy words nearly alike m sound, yet widely different in mean- 



2 and 3. The degree of loudness or rapidUy must depend on the speaker, the 
hearer, the discourse, tUe place, or other circumstances. Searcel:^ anv thing else 
is so disagreeable as utterance too rapid, low, and jumbled, to be intelligible, and 
rather su!r?esting that the speaker is ashamed to let others know what he ia saying. 

4. Innections refer to the passage of the voice from one key or pitch to an- 
other There are three : the rieiaig inflection, which implies elevation of the 
voice ; the fcUUng inflection, which implies a sinking of the voice ; and the eireumr 
p^ which combines the other two. ^* Was it you, or U /" " Madam, yoU have 

my father much offeaded." i.,jvj^-. 

5« Tiie ionee are voice as modulated by feeling. They should be adapted to 
the general discourse, and also to its distinct sentiments. Tones aim to awaken, 
by sympathy, the intended emotions in the hearer ; and they may also give a 
fisivorable opinion of the speaker^s heart and feelings. 

" In exordiums, the voice should be low, yet dear; in ^arraiwne, distinct; in 
reaeoning, slow ; in perauaeionSj strong : it should thunder in anger, soften in sor- 
row, tremble in/«ir, and melt m few." — SUe?/, 

6* Emphasis is an elevation of the voice on some words, word, or part of a 
word, by which the meaning is bronarht out more precisely or forcibly. Emphasis, 
properly used, adds greatlv to the vigor of discourse. It tends to impress «i the 
hearer how clearly and fnllv the speaker comprehends the meaning of bw dis- 
course, or the importance of the subject It gives a favorable opuuon of the 
BpAker's understanding. A judicious union of emphasis and tone has sometimes 
a powerful effect. Emphaeie : " We must fight ; I repeat it, sir, we must^a^ 

What are some of the goremlng principles of Pronunciation? What is the tendea^ 
of English pronunciation? What can you sav of articulation? Degree of loudness or ra* 
pl^ty? InflectionB? Tones? Emphasis? Pauses? 
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7* BaiMS are of three kinds : tenUnUal or grammtUical pauses, which show 
Che g^rammatioal sense ; rhettmoal pauses, which are used for emphasis, or for effect 
on the hearer ; and harmonic or metrical pauses, which are used in poetry. The 
last two kinds are essentially the same. An emphatic pause is made before or 
after the utterance of somethmg of great importance ; and it may sometimes be 
far more eloquent than the most expressive words. 



3. ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The letters are used in various styles ; as, — 

Roman, Italic, ^^<; ®[}i (Cnglisi), Osm^USSL^SL^Ail, 

"-face. Clarendon. 

The letters are printed in types of various sizes; as, — 

Great Primer, Smaii Pica, Mimon 

-C, r i^ ^ Long Primer, Nonpareil. 

English, Bour js, X 

-t li/d,, Brevier, di«««4. 

The letters are used either as capital letters or as lower-case or 
email letters. 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

1. Capital letters should not be used without good reason, 
or when small letters will express the sense as well or better.* 

In the German laugnage, every noun begins with a capital letter; and in 

Old English, capital letters are used about as often, and less definitely. 

Capital letters seem to have been at the highest flood-mark in the time of Queen Elisa- 
beth ; at Uie lowest ebb, in the time of Queen Anne ; and they rose again amasingly with the 
German notions of Carlyle, Wordsworth, and similar writer?. I have seen pages of our 
periodical literature so full of these letters, or so disfigured with them, as to have almost 
A hieroglyphic appearance; and I have also noticed that illiterate people are apt to put a 
capital letter Wherever they think it will look well, especially when it is one that they can 
make welL 

A capital letter should begin — 

2. The first word of any writing whether long or short. 

Ex. — " Know all men by these presents," etc. " Of man's first disobedience, 
and the frait," etc. 

3. The first word of every complete sentence ; and the first word 
afier a •, ?, or !, denoting a full pause. 

Ex. — ** It mnst be filled up, — ^this terrible ohasm. Bnt how ? Here is a list of 
proprietors. Choo.se from the wealthiest, in order that the smallest namber of citi' 
zens may be sacrificed. But choose 1 Strike 1 Immolate, without mercy, these 
unfortanate victims !" — Miraheau. But a parenthetic word that explains an initial 
capitalized word, is not therefore capitalized. ** Guerillas [bands or robbers] infest 
the mountainous districts of Mexico.^' 

* The nnmhers at the left are used as a convenience for fatnre reference. What is to be 
memorized by the student, is generally distinguished by being printed in larger type, by 
being numbered, or by being indented, at the beginning of the paragraph, more ttian in usual. 
It would be well for each student of the class to procure a blank copy-book, and write in It 
at least one original example to iUustrate each important principle. 
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4. The first word of tLc latter part of a line broken to begin 
anew, and even the first word after an itiferior point, — ^to show more 
defiuitely the beginning of something to which the writer means to 
draw particular attention. 

£3L — *' Rwolotdy That vo approve," etc " Be it enacted by the Zeoidature of 
New York^ Thut a tax " etc ** One truth is clear: Whatever is, is rignt." — Fopt, 
*^ Caiatal letters should bo used in the following instances : At the beginning," 
etc.— J^ Sargent, 

** I am, Sir, with sincere esteem, 

** Your £nthful servant, 

*^£oBEKT Feel." 

6. The first word of every separate or independent phrase, cspe- 
cialljr in enumeration, or when used for a complete sentence. 

Ex. — ** The gunpowder overboard. Out with the boat ! Here." "The friend- 




^ Total, $25." " Balance, $9.25." " Strata and laminas ma^ be distingaished from 
joints : 1. By the alternations of different material in the former. 2. By a differ- 
ence of organic remuns in the latter. 8. By ripple-marks and tortuosities. 4. By 
a difference in color of successive portions of rock." — HUckcocfe Geology, 

"To Schools, $5,785.50: 

To Bridges, 2,120.25.*' 

A aeries of elliptic questions, implying intermediate answers, may be put into one sen- 
tence with but one capital; as, *'Wiil you repeat the prepositions beginning with at— 
with h t — with e t — Chold Browtu Bat when the dash cannot well be used, as in mathematics, 
it may bo better to use capitals ; though some writers do not use them. *' What is | of 5? 
Of 1 1 ? Of 15 ? Of T ? Of r—Greetdec^f. " What are tlio factors of 20? of 21 ? of 22f 
—Daciee. 

6. The first word of every line of poetry, written as such, nnless 

the line is viewed as being but a part of the preceding line. 

Ex.— " Now the smiles are thicker, 

Wonder what they mean I 
Faith, he^s got the Knlcker- 
Bocker magazine 1" — J, O, Saxe, 

" Go to the isle whose green, beautiful border is girdled by Oceans 
sonorous white wave.^." 

Whether verse written in the form of prose should retain its capitals, usage has not pav 
itively determined. Mr. Goold Brown sometimes retains them, and sometimes not ; as, ^ For 
whom, alas I dost thou prepare The sweets tluit I was wont to share." — Coteper. " To spin 
and to weave, to knit and to sew, were onco a girl's employments; but now to dress, and to 
catcli a beau, are all she calls enjoyments. — Kimball, But most other writers do not retain 
them. It Is gcnc^rally better, unless we wish to save space, or to present verse in the fora 
of prose, to avoid such arrangement of poetic lines altogether. 

7. Every word, phrase, or sentence, comprising an entire saying 

of some other person, when quoted and introduced at once as it was 

said by him, or so as to imply a change of speakers. 

Ex.— "Solomon said, 'Pride goeth before destruction.'" "Remember this 
ancient maxim : * Know thyself.' " " He shouted, * Victory.' " " They sent back 




bow are the theory and practice of the art to be obtained ? We answer, By the 
most simple means ; by the very means which are so well adapted to other Bob- 
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jecta of learning." — WiUon'a Punctuation. " Thns Cobbett observes, tbat * The 
French, in their Bible, suy Le Verbe where we sav Tfte Word.'' " — Ooold Broton, 
^* Christianity does not spread a feast before us, and then come with a * Touch not, 
taste not, handle not.' " — Bishop Ibrteus. 

8. It is perhaps unnecessary to add, tbat indirect quotations or 
questions, resumed quotations, and quoted words or phrases that were 
not initial, should not begin with capitals. 

Ex. — " Solomon says, that * pride goeth before destruction.' " " Tliat there 
must be some such relation, is obvious ; but what is it 'i and how is it to bo 
known ?" " With Mr. Headley, an event always * transpires.' " — E. A. Foe. " This 
indeed is, as Oiiathom says, ^ a perilous and tremendous moment.' " 

As to vorda, phrases, or sentences, introduced for illastratioo, usage is unsettled. Pro- 
fcssors G. W. Gibbs and Gessner Harrison use small letters. *' To denote the second com- 
plement ; as, * the Bible teaches us that Ood is love." " — Gibbs. ** E. g., Tionpoterat effugere^ 
he could not escape.* "^ — Hcariuon. But the practice of most modern vriters is other- 
wise. Professor Harriiioa seems to use capitals wherever he quotes, out of the litera- 
ture, parts from their beginning ; but not if he quotes otherwise, or draws from his 
own invention. "So, lia e^, 'it is even co/*' — Harriaon. "These are called active or 
transitive verbs; e. gr., multa verba dissit, * he spoka many words.* " — Id. Worcester, in his 
Dictionary, uses capital letters. "Any covering; as, *The cocUs of an onion;*' *A eoat 
of paint.'*' — Wmvester. "To carry or possess as a mark of authority or distinction; as, 
* To bear the sword ;' • To bear a date or name.* *' — Id. Professor Fowler also prefers 
capitals; but Mr. Goold Brown sometimes uses them, and sometimes not It is evident that 
much depends on the unity or compactness the writer means to give to his sentences, and 
also on what prominence he means to givo to his illustrations. Distinct sentences, even 
when not separated by a fall point, should generally begin with capitals. When words or 
phrases are given as altogether from the writer himseli, and merely to complete his sen- 
tence, or when they are rather suggested incidentally than foimally quoted, capitals are un< 
uecessary, though sometimes used. " Such are irregular verbs ; as; see^ savf^ seen ; varite^ 
torote^ writien.'" 

9. Every term or appellation denoting the Deity. 

Ex. — " God ; the Supreme ; the Most High ; the Infinite One ; Providence ; 
Divine Providence ; great Parent of pood ; the Lord of Sabaoth ^ the Savior ; the 
Messiah ; the Son of man ; our Lord Jesus Christ ; the Holy Spirit ; in Christ, our 
Lord ; the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." " Iturn to Thee." " Watched 
by the Divine eye." " Oh, give relief, and Heaven will bless your store." 

An ordinary adjunct, used as a part of a name denoting the Deity, usually has 
no capital ; as, "the Savior of sinners^'''' "the author of alT good.^'' When a word 
denotes something as merely pertaining or belonging to the Deity, it does not 
usually need a capital ; as, " Thy wisdom and power made them all : they are the 
works of Thy hand.'''' 

10. When a pronoun, denoting the Deity, occurs in connection with its noun. 
It needs no capital, and seldom has one in American books : as, "Thy ownership 
and workmanship are God's ; and thou art his, and he uiacle thee." — Crreenwooa. 
When the words aod^ goddess, deity, divinity, and similar terms, are applied to the 
heathen deities, tney do not begin with capitals. 

11. Every proper name, or each chief word of a proper name; 
also the title, if any, preceding or following, especially when this 
stands as a part of the name. 

Ex. — " John Henry Bolton ; George Washington ; General George Washing- 
ton ; Jadgo Wells ; Dr. Jno. B. Johnson : Mrs. Elizabeth B. Browning ; the 
Countess of Blessinsrton ; R. G. Woodson, Esq. ; Arthur Price, Jun., Esq. ; the 
Rev. Mr. Brooks; Washinorton City." "So Master Dick went off on his trav- 
els." — 0. W. Holmes, " * You are old. Father William,' the young man replied."— 
Southey. 

12. Common words denoting, in the same way as personal 
proper names, personified objects, or used as permanent individual 
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names ; and phrases so used, as the titles of books, associations, or 

other objects, — are proper nouns in seuse, and written accordingly. 

Ex. — " Hail, Liberty 1" " Happiness 1 our being^s end and aim." " Tlie 
entrance into the garden of Hope, was by two gates; one of which was kept by 
Reason, and the other by Fancy." ** Tuy name is Batsty Puddiaig I — thus oar 
sires were wont to greet thee fuming from the fires." — Barlow. ' " There lay Mad- 
am Partletj basking in the sua, breast-high in sand." — Dryden, " This strnck 
the Oak with a thought of admiration, and he could not forbear asking the 
Seed how he came to be so secure," etc. — JEaop's Fables ; lest Edition, " They went 
to the Butterfly's ball and the Grasshopper's least." ** The Commons, the Central 
Park, the Bay of Biscay"— Worcester ; ^* the Pacific Ocean"— .fitw««/ '*in West- 
minster Hair— ifoctft*fay; " Baffin's Bay. Bristol Bay, the White Sea, the Sea of 
Japan, the Isle of Man, lladson's Strait, tlie Oulf 8 1 ream, the Onlf of Guinea, on 
Lake Tchad" — Orfiftd Fn^feasor; "Oloffo the Dreamer, Alexander the Great, tl»e 
Lake of Nicaragua, to Long and Staten Islands, in Long Island Sound, on Bunker 
Hill, to Mount Vernon, near the Cape of Good Hope, near the Five Points, the 
RocKy Mountains, the East River"— J>o»»^; "from Prospect Hill, on Breed's 
Hill, at Moultrie's Point, beyond Charlestown Neck" — Bancroft ; ** to Pilot^s Knob, 
to Council Bluffs, Port Charles, Vancouver's Island, near Great Bear. Lake, the 
White Sulnhur Springs, on the Fourth, on New- Year's Baj', the dissensions be- 
tween the North and the South, the Know Nothings, the Kadicals, the Friends, 




tronomy" — Sundry Authorities. Such Scotch or Irish names of mountains or lakes 
as Ben Lomond^ Lock GyU^ etc., should always be written as two words, and capi- 
talized. A letter or a word used as the name of itself, is not usually commenced 
with a capital. Mr. Goold Brown capitalizes letters so used, but not words; as, 
" Tee, Tees; Bsa, Esses ;^^ "The pronoun toAo." 

13. It is worthy of notice, that not every personified noun is writ- 
ten with a capital, but only those which have the sense of proper names. 

Ex. — " Wave your tops, ye pines." — Milton. ** Ye eagles, playmates of the 
mountain storm." — (Heridge. (Ye men of Altorf.) " Thus lioerty, partially, in- 
deed, and transiently, revisited Italy." — Macaulay. (?) 

14. Words derived from proper names, should begin with 

capitals. 

£z. — " American, Americanize, Americanisms, Columbian, French, Genoese. 
Latinize, Grecian, Italicize, Italics, (these two words are frequently not capitalized,) 
Christians, Christianize, Gallicisms, Hebraisms, Jesuits, Franciscans, Jacobites, a 
Cherokee, Wesleyan, Roman, Frenchman, Pole, Scotchn^m." ** A Southern man 
as well as a Northern man." 

15. But when such a word has lost its reference to the proper 

name, and has taken its place and a meaning among the common 

words of the language, it is not written with a capital. 

Ex. — *^ In academic halls:" "ohampaffne, china-ware, cashmere-shawls, colos- 
sal, daguerreotype, damask cheeks, godlike, a guinea, sandwiches, a good bilboa, 
to galvanize, to nector, hymeneal, jalap, laconic, laconicism, pmssic add, solar, 
lunar, turkey ;" *^ most socratically" — Irvvng. 27flcAri«^ia», ana similar words, cai 
not receive neatly a capital within. 

16. Words of special emphasis or importance, or words pecu- 
liarly or technically applied, and not sufficiently definite if writ- 
ten otherwise, should begin with capitals. 

Ex.—" The General Assembly ^he excellence of our Constitution ; our State; 
the Coal Measures, lying next ; William Penn with several Friends ; the War 
Department; the Anditor of Public Accounts;" "the Beform Kll" — London 
Times; "tlie Misaoori Compromise" — Cmgreaaiondl Glebe. (See also above, 12.) 
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^* Edooation is the great business of the Institute.'^— (?. W, EaUmM. " The other 
member of the Comoiittee was the Beveread Mr. Butters, who was to make the 

E ravers before the Exercises of the Exhibitiou."— /^. "Every Americttii-bom 
usband is a possible President of the United States/'— /rf. " The Medical Col- 
lego in Mason Street.'^ — £v^eU. " The disasters which this little band of Iriigrims 
enooantered."— /i. "The Provincial Congress of Massachusetts,"— irf. ♦'The 
Governor of the Cape."— -Sri^wA Quarterly, " The guests were entertained by 
Mayor Bice, at his residence, No. 84, Umon Place." — A Boston Journal. In a 
draft written by an intelli^ut gentleman, 1 see that the sum of money is capital- 
ized — " Five Hundred and Fitly-five Dollars." A large banner floats over Broad- 
way, with this motto: <^ The Union, the Constitution, and the enforcement of the 
Laws." — ^H. Clay. 

17. Writers oilcu take greater liberty in designating by capitals 
tbe cbief objects of their own science, ait, or profession, than is 
allowed to other persons treating of such things only incidentally. 

Ex.— "The Blue Bird J|6«uter— Blue-bird] of America," etc., savs Audubon ; bc- 



BicKi uueuii IS ((ff^NM/ , lur j.ime, v^racr, v^tucaiauon, auu xune, i:re largeiy c«^ trju^icu. ' 
And merehants over all parts of our country do and may lapitalize, in their ac- 
Gounts, the names of those things whloli constitute their business. It Eetms to be 
also beooming rather £whionable, to capitalize words in fttead ci' Italicizing them; 
and we often see the peculiar vocabulary of school-books i.nd ec'< ntif c tleati^es, 
made particularly prominent in this way. Perhaps tbe printcrh, to whcm this 
mode of distinction gives less trouble than any other, are those vl-O have chiefly 
introduced it. The practice is apt to run to excess, and is then akin to that of 
using the dash excessively. 

18. Names, titles, mottoes, or other expressions, when Tery 
emphatic, or when designed to catch the eye from a distance, are 
frequently printed or painted wholly in capitals. And in Advertise- 
ments and Notices, the liberty of capitalizing is carried to a great 
and almost indefinite extent. 

Jji,-^AdveHi8&meni: " Just published. A Collection of Songs, Duets, Trios, 
and Choruses. To«fether with a Wew and Complete Course of Elementary Instruc- 
tion, and Lessons m Singing, for the School-room and the Social Circle. Price 
6f:i cents." 

19. The pronoun / and the interjection sbould always be 
capitals. 

Finally, the following rule may aid in dedding doubtful cases generally. 

20. Whenever any term or terms of a certain import in tbe 
language, are employed as a title, or merely to designate a particular 
person or thing rather than to characterize the same by their mean- 
ing, capitals are used ; otherwise not. 

Ex.— **The Infinite One;" " the design of an infinite Creator, the law of the 
Almighty God." — John Wilson, "Either the world had a creator, or it existed by 
chance." — Prof, Giiha. " The Green-Mountain Bovs were allowed to choose their 
own of^cen,^— Bancroft. " To Professor Ix)ngfeliow, that is, to the poet Long- 
fellow." "In his Public Despatches."— ifocatiiay. Whether I should write, 
" Webster's Speeches" or " Webster's speeches," "Burns's Poems" or "Bums's 
poems," depends altoffether on whether I am thinking of the title or simply of the 
speeches or poems. "Gray hardly took more pains with his Elegy." not elegy- 
*' I do not know, sir." " I am, Sir, very sincerely, your friend." " The Doctor 



now heard the approach of clattering hoo'fe."— ^. W. ffolmes. " In the preface of 
hia work, he says, ' etc— ^. Brown. " In his 



Pre&ce, he says," etc.— /a. 
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" The Coast Survey Company of the United States ; the Hudson Bay Company, 
the Secretary of the Interior \N&w England ^ount Vernon ; Fort Kiley ; Cajpe May ; 
Sandy Hook ; Long Island Sound ; Little Egg Harhor : Lake Erie, L^e Ontario ; 
along lakes Erie, Ontario, and Superior ; a house in Laurel Grove — at Harpers^s 
Ferry {toiona); the Senate, and the House of Representatives ; earth to earth ; the 
productions of the earth ; the planets. Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, etc. ; the sun 
and the moon ; robed in Luna's silver mantle ; the vault of heaven ; a heaven of 
bliss ; protected by Heaven ; my brother John ; John Bull to Brother Jonathan : 

scenes of nature ; according to nature ; and Nature sighed that all was lost." **1 

have hope ;" "Eternal Hope 1 thy joyous youth began." " We had much pleasure ;" 
" My num« is Pleasure." " I reside at a French village — at a place called French 
Village.' " See Rule 8th, and the Notes under it." 

FamiHar Illustrations and Critical Remarks* — A chapter in your 
history rvjfers to your lifo; but a chapter in your History refers rather to a book 
written and so named by yo.i. The new Lucy is not so old a boat as the old 
Lucy, but tlio New Lucy may bo an old boat. When I speak of the principal of 
a school, I refer to his duties; but when I speak of the Principal of a school, I 
refer to his title. Tlio MontictUo academy is an academy, in Monticello, that 
bears the name of Montrose Academy. A person may be educated at a university^ 
and, while in Virginia, may visit tho University. Tlio punctuation of a book 
refers to its sentential points, but its Punctuation is ono of tho subjects of which 
it treats. Callaway county is usually called Oallaway, but Kansas City is not 
usually called Kansas. Tho Ohio river is as well denoted by tho OhiOy which is 
a sufficient name to call it by : but tho Bed River is not usually called tho Red, 
nor is the Blue Ridge ever called tho Blue ; for it takes both words to make Uio 
name. (This, I was told in the Globo OfSce at Washington City, is the dis- 
tinction observed there; and I see but this objection to it, namely, that the 
phrases *'the Ohio river," "tho Mississippi river," for instance, might bo under- 
stood as meaning, like tho pliraso "tho Virginia militia," simply the river be- 
longing to Ohio or Mississippi.) " And it continues to be called Hudson rircr 
unto this day." — Irving. Mr. Geo. Bancroft writes, inconsistently, " in Mjrstic 
river, on the Nouse River, tho Savannah River, within tho limits of the present 
Greene county." The city of New York or New- York cify is generally called 
New York; but Jersey City or Jefferson City needs both words to make tho 
nam 3. Tho Indian always says, ** Groat Spirit," or uses both words to denoto 
God ; but when Pope wrote, " Thou great First Cause," ho used great in its or- 
dinary descriptive sjnse. Tho King of lings shows preeminently Grod's relatioD 
to worldly kings ; but the Angd of Death docs not show the relation of any 
angel to deat'i. Tho Devil denotes Satan ; but a devil may be simply a bad per- 
son or spirit. Macaulay writes, '* They have coined out of Machiavelli's Chris- 
tian name a nickname [Nick] for the Devil ;" also, " The Tempter, or the Evil 
Principle." " * Will you walk into my parlor?' said the Spider to the Fly," de- 
notes tho two as if they were Mr. A and Mr. B, or as tho chief subject of tho 
composition. But -^sop's foxes, lions, mice, crows, etc., are not, in all books, hon- 
ored with capitals. A. MetJicdist, a Republican, a Mussulman, or a Roarer, bc- 
long-s to some religious, political or social sect or party. " William Penn with a 
few Friends," is very dilfereut from " William Penn with a few friends." " Tho 
First and tho Second Sandstone," implies scientific distinction. Prof Lyell, or 
England, writes, *'the Old Red sandstone," "tho Secondary series;" because, I 
suppose, in these capitalized words lies tlie technical distinction, and no other 
capitals are needed. The gospel denotes the Christian doctrines ; but the Gospels 
and the Revelation denota parts of the New Testament. The phrase " Divine 
assistance" refers directly to God, but the phrase "divine beauty" does not 
Missouri is a part of the South, though it is west. Such is the union of Iho 
States, that they are often called the Union or the United States. Van Diemen's 
Land is not the land belonging to Van Diemen. Cr abbe's Prairie once was 
Crabbers prairie. Sutter's MiU is now a little town, and the mill is washed 
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away. BdUoiCs Ferry is a place on the Osage at which there is now no ferry, 
Tb3 London Times is a newspaper; lAmdon times are something else. The 
PlarUar^s House is a hotel ; the planter's house is noted for hospitality. " Monthly 
Meetings" are sometimes held by large and important religious societies ; and 
are considered, I suppose, more definite, formal, and important than '* monthly 
meetings." When 1 speak of the Company or the Convention^ I mean to guard 
you against thinking of the wrong one, or to make you think of a particular one. 
The Battle of the Books refers to a celebrated literary controversy. The Insur- 
recUon was printel with a capital letter, only while the excitement lasted ; but 
the R^okUion and the Reformation are still matters of interest, and retain their 
capitals. 

So, as the world advances, and new and stirring events are continually 
tarown up to the surface, any common word or phrase may yield itself up as a 
sort of temporary proper name ; and, when no longer needed as such, be deprived 
of its capital, and returned to the common arsenal of speech. 

Philadelphia has a mini and several colleges, 1 visited the Mint this morning, 
Jind also tha Cjllegj [Girard's]. "The city contains an Asylum for the Dea^ 
Daaab, and Blind, a Mint, and a City Hall," was written as if the names had 
bjen transcribad from tho buildings themselves. The Lunatic Asylum is a partic- 
ular and distingulshe 1 institution in our State, but there are lunatic asylums in 
mD3t parts of tho world. " Tho expulsion of our first parents fix)m the Garden ;" 
i. e., fron Eien. I went with him to visit the LaJces ; i. e., a celebrated group 
of lakes. The " laka of tho Woods'' is a lake in some famous woods, the "Lake 
of the woods" is a famons lake in woods, but tho '* Lake of the Woods" is sim- 
ply a lake so called. " Tho Erie Canal" is wholly a name ; but the *' Erie and 
Ohio can il" is understood as being the canal between Lake Erie and the Ohio 
river. Tlio Missouri railroad is a railroad in Missouri ; but the Missouri Rail- 
roai C3uld ba located anywhere. We can seo white mountains in almost any 
m )-.iritiinoa3 country ; bat the White Mountains are in New Hampshire. Tho 
Sjuih Pass denotes not only a pass^ but is extended in application to the sur- 
rojQiing country, so as to denote a locality besides. Niagara FaMs means not 
merely a fall of water. Lord Jeffrey, in stead of saying, " Shakespeare," says, 
" th3 Poet." Tho phraso Old Dominion is put for tho proper name Virginici, 
Miciulay writes, "Tho marconary warriors of the Peninsida," applying tho word 
in a sp3cific sense, or to Spain and Portugal The phrase " Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard" is as much tho proper name of a poem as John may be tho proper 
nana of a hoy. *' I saw his Excellency the Governor at tho party ;" i, c, I saw 
Mr. A. there. Were I, however, to call Goldsmith's Deserted Village Gold- 
smith's great poem, I would not capitalize the latter phrase. (Seo 20.) "To the 
hoajrable legislature" is a less detinito and complimentary phrase than " To 
tho Honorable Legislature." The London Times says, " Her Majesty, the Prince 
Consort, tho Bride, the Prince of Wales, and the other members of the Royal 
Family were there.'* Common folks would not have been thus honored with 
capitals. I should rather speak of myself as the author than as the Author, for 
fear poople should think I set too high a value on my production, or on the class 
of persons to which I belong. But, if I were presid&ni of the United Slates, I 
saould, considering the great and admitted dignity of tho office, speak of myself 
as tho President I should begin my letter with this address, — "My dear 
Friend," " My dear Sir," "Dear Sir," "Dear Uncle," or "My dear Aunt Mary," 
&2. Judge Stoiy writes, "My dear Sir:", **My Dear Sir:", "My dear Wifo:"; 
Dr. Holmes, "My dear Professor, — "; Sydney Smith, "Dear Jeflrcy," "My 
daar Mr. Jeffrey,"; tho Quarterly Review has, "My Dear Friend,". 

A Cambridge Professor speaks of his Essay in referring to a book called 
Cambridge Assays; and, having introduced Captain Marryaii, he afterwards 
speaks of him as the Captain, and not as the captain. Our Club, President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer, are such in title as well as in fact. " Book I, Part 
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Second, Etymology, Remark, Observation, Names of Deitj, Rules concerning 
Kxamples and Quotations," refer to particular parts or headings of the book. 
An accurate grammarian writes, ** Murray, in his Grammar, says, &c. — jf%e Critic^ 
a Newspaper, ^^ An Ad of Congress is not like an act of a rope-dancer, and of 
greater importance. A governor is not necessarily a Governor ; nor a supreme 
court, a Supreme Court ; nor the fifth street, Fifth Street. " Our Constitution" 
does not refer to our health, nor does " our State" refer to our condition. We 
may speak, however, in general terms, of the states, empires, and kingdoms of 
the earth; and dukes, kings, emperors, queens, consuls, presidents, judges, 
mayors, directors, commissioners, councilmen, etc, are all subject to the same 
rules in respect to capital letters. I am aware that it is rather dangeroiLs to 
admit the principle of capitalizing words merely because they are deflected in 
sense ; but, to some extent, the principle must be admitted, or, I should rather 
say, is already established. I find, in my reading, " the cane-brakes of the state 
of Louisiana" — Bancroft; " the union of the States" — Everett; " used in Louisi- 
ana and some neighboring states" — Worcester; "the people in his own state"-^ 
Bryant ; " the States of Italy" — MdcatUay ;" "in the service of a single state" — 
Jd. : but, if the Norths SovA^ East^ and West^ make the United Slates, I think 
one of these states is a Staie^ being derived from a proper name ; and because *' the 
state of Virginia," for instance, may mean how Virginia is. I find also, — when 
the idea is universally considered, or ** unified," — " He is a member of the bar" — 
Wiyrcester: ** F6r the Bar or the Pulpit"— ifamfeviTfe ; " He that killeth with the 
sword, must be killed with the sword" — Bible ; " the Song is in poetry, what the 
Essay is in prose" — Ail. Monthly ; "Iq ancient times the State supported the Oracle** 
—Oxford Professor; "These contemplative views of Nature and Man" — Id. : but 
such capitalizing should be indulged in very sparingly. " Have we lifted up our 
eyes to Him who is Love, Light, and Truth, and Bliss" — Prof. Wilson. (See also 
9.) Mr. Hawthorne says, of an Italian statue, " Here, likewise, is seen a symbol 
(as apt at this moment as it was two thousand years ago) of the Human Soul, with 
its choice of Innocence or Evil close at hand, in the pretty figure of a child clasp- 
ing a dove to her bosom, but assaulted by a snake." (See also 1 2.) ProC SOli- 
man write?, " The Flora of Australia has justly been regarded the most remarkable 
in the world;" "The European and Australian floras seem to mo to be essen- 
tially distinct." I find, furthermore, "from Catharine-street" — London Times; 
"near William-street, in Mulberry-street" — Irving; "in Chatham-street" — Gree^ 
ley; "in Grand street" — Bryant; "at the corner of Union street and Hanover 
street" — Everett; "No. 22, School Street" — John Wihon, of Boston; "at a law- 
yer's office, in Nassau Street, New York" — Atlantic Monthly. The compounding 
of the two words makes the most exact term ; the use of two capitals is more in 
accordance with analogy ; (see 12 ;) but the last mode of expression is becoming 
perhaps most common. What I have shown and said in reference to streets, 
may also be noticed in reference to several other kinds of not very important 
objects, especially when the ordinary meaning of the w^ord is stiil prominent 
"We passed the Antelope hills, Gray creek, and Rocky Dell creek." — U. S. 
Survey of R. B, Route to the Pacific (t) In English newspapers I generally 
find such words compounded ; as, Spring-gardens, Leicester-place^ Hampden-street^^ 
Fourth-street; ^^Arklow-house, Connaught-pla^, June l8</i." There seems to bo' 
a tendency to consider what figure the object makes in the writer's composition, 
or in the great affairs of the world; and, if it is not a matter of much interest or 
importance, to use small letters, or not more capitals than are absolutely neces- 
sary to distinguish the object from others of the same kind. 

When earth, heaven, and Iiell, are spoken of as habitations, small letters gen- 
erally begin the words; tliough some writers urge that when the latter two 
places denote the abodes of the blessed and of the miserable, they are always 
proper names, and should begin with capitals; and I find, in my reading, 
" Sleep or, and dream of Heaven a while ;" " Frail child of earth I high heir ol^ 
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beaven T' Beavm and BsU, and some other such tenna, as used by Miltoii, in 
Paradise Lost, should doubtless begiu with capitals, being used iu a sonlewbat 
unusually specific sense: they form a part of his " machinery." When Muses, 
Graces, Naiads, etc., are coacjived in the splendor of ancient imagination, they 
are generally favored with capitals ; but our own fiuries, %8, gnomes, sylphs, 
hobgoblins, etc, are rather too puny in idea to be thus distinguished. The 
words spring, summer, fall, aviumUj wiiUer, time, eternity, aeaaona, morning, 
livening, noon, day, night, and many other terms denoting individual objects — such 
as earth, heaven, hell, sun, moon, world, universe, naiture, space, tquaior, zodiac, 
north, south, east, west, etc., — when used in their most ordinary sense, or 
when their meaning predominates, are not usually capitalized; but when they 
are used in a somewhat technical or peculiar sense, when they are personified, 
or when the objects are to be honorably distinguished, the words are capitalized. 
The terms Pandemonium, Tartarus, Elysium, Gardens of the Hesperides, Ely^ 
nan Fields, are of course proper names. Lord's Day is equivalent to Sunday, 
New- Year's Day, the Iburth, Good Friday, or any other holiday, is as much a 
particular day as Sunday, Monday, or any other day of the week. 

After all, something must be left to taste, or to the nice intuitive perceptions 
of the writer; and the two extremes of custom in regard to capital letters, may 
be briefly summed up thus : — 

a. Any particular place, time, object, office, officer or ftractionary, asso- 
ciation, writing, building, science, art, or great event, should be distinguished 
by capital letters. 

(. Only initial words, /and 0, titles and proper names, or what is used 
in the same way, should be thus distinguished. 

7%e following principles may he added in regard to phrases and sentences i — 

21. A new proper name made from an old one, by the addition of 

some common word. Capitals. 

£z. — " Orleans, Jiino Orleans; Cambridge, Hast Cambridge; New Hampshire; 
Governor Clinton ; Jefferson Citv ; Bhode Island ; Millor^s Landing ; Upper Can- 
ada ; Astor House ; Mount Mitcncll ; Kansas Territory j Japan Sea ; Lislo Town ; 
the Gulf of Mexico.^' This and the following are ruling principles, and fidl to 
bold good only when the objects are rather insignificant. 

22. One or more common words, — usually, a noun and an adjective, 
a noun and an adjunct, a noun and a possessive, a noun and its appositive, 
a phrase or a sentence, — ^raised to the dignity of a proper name for a par- 
ticular object. Capitals. 

Ex.— "The Park; Salt Eiver; Salt Lake; Big Sandy; Sandy Hook; Land's 
End ; the Capo of Good Hope ; the Mountains of the Moon ; the Laurel Hills : a 
hill called Cedar Crest ; the United States ; the Western States ; the Little Belt ; 
the Old South Church ; City Police ; Poat Office ; the Know Nothings ; a book 
called— The Temple of Truth." 

23. In capitalizing entire sentences or Italic head lines, distin* 
guish, by capitals, the nouns; for the sake of greater distinction, the 
nouns, the qualifying adjectives, the participles, and other prominent 
vrords, and always write the mere particles small. 

Ex. — * * Our observations may bo comprised under the following heads : Proper 
Loudness of Voice ; DUtinctness ' Slowness; Propriety of PmnunciatUm> ; Emphasis; 
Tones ; and Mode of Reading VerseJ*^ — R. G. Parkbr. *' Episcopal Innovation ; or^ 
the Test of Modern Orikodoxy in Eighty-seven Questions, imposed as Articles of 
Faith, upon Candidalesfor Licenses and Moly Orders, in the Diocese qf Piter«horough\ 
with a Distinct Anstcer to each Question, and General Reflections relative to their Hr 
legal Structure and Pernicious 'fendencyJ'^'^YDiiSY Smith. 
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General Direction for Correcting. — Firsts read diaUneUy, tu U is, whfd 
is to be corrected ; condemn it ; take a convenient erroneous portion, say what %l 
should be, a7id give the reason hy stating the principle viokUed; and, JinaMy, read 
the corrected example. For greater fuilDess, say, when convenient, that tlie er- 
roaeoua part with such properties or such n meaning, should be so with such 
properties, such a meaning, or for such a purpose ,* because, etc. 



Examples to be Corrected. 

Formula. — Incorrect : the word , beginning with a small ^ should 

begin with a capital ; because . (Give the precept violated, as pre* 

B3ated on some preceding page ; and vary the Formula when a variation is 
needed.) 

Congress authorized gen. Washington to appoint an officer to take charge of 
the southern district When Laud was arraigned, " can any one believe me a I 
traitor," exclaimed the astonished prelate. ^—^wcrq/i The blood of those who 
have Fallen at concord, lexington, and bunker's hiU, cries aloud, *'it is time to 
part." Tliree cheers were given for the '* champion of the south." The bible 
siiys, children, obey your parents. A hundred presbyterian ministers preached 
every Sunday in Middlesex. There was no Church to-day at middle grove. In 
Benton's thirty years you can find this Statement. All these plcaa are overruled 
the moment a lady adduces her irrefragable argument, you must Daniel Web- 
ster, secretary of state. At fort black Hawk. He Knew general la Fayette 
and captain Phipps. He was first a Captain and then a General. This Chief 
had the sounding appellation of white thunder. Washington city, the Capital 
of the United States, is in the district of Columbia. He is now president of 
Westminster college, and was formerly principal of Montrose academy. While 
every honest tongue "stop thief I" resounds. To this I answer, no. The answer 
may be, yes or no. The president lives in the white house. These Birds go 
South in Winter, but return in Spring or Summer. I saw, at the same time, 
a person called ^aud, behind the counter, with false scales, light weights, and 
scanty measurea Falsehood let the arras of sophistry fall from her grasp, and, 
holding up the shield of impudence with both her. hands, sheltered herself among 
the pascioni — idi The first melting of L3ad Ore, in this county, was in a rude 
log furnace. This is especially true of VAm and Hickory land. Pum spiro, 
spero ; while I breathe, I hope. The question is, which of them can best pay 
the penalty ? Be it enacted by the legislature of Ohio^ that the taxes, eta Lind- 
ley murray says, " when a quotation is brought in obliquely after a comma, a 
Capital is unnecessary ; as, solomon observes, ' That Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion.' " — octavo grammar, P. 284. At length, tlie comprehension bill was sent 
down to the commons. To the honorable the president and the house of conven- 
tion. He was President of the massachusetts historical society, the Editor of 
a few volumes of its historical collections, and a contributor to the Boston daily 
advertiser. Tiie author of the Task was a good Poet Some welsh emigrants, 
who were zealous christian;:. The mexican leader was don antonio de lopez de santa 
anna. She is gone to him that comforteth as a father comforteth. The hand that 
ma le us, is divine. Here is the village of beaver meadow ; also mauch chunk, 
or bear mountain, broad and spring mountains, bald ridge, and pine hills, are here. 
This swamp was called the shades of death, by the sufferers from Wyoming. 
There dwelt a sage called discipline. He flattered himself that the tones might 
be induced to make some concessions to the dissenters, on condition that the 
whigs would be lenient to the Jacobites. Some of l*ae Bottom Prairies of th» 
Missouri are sixty miles long. 

Monroe house ; Martha's vineyard ; lake Champlain ; little Peedee ; Cook's inlet ; 
Penobscot bay ; mount Zion ; mount Vernon ; east indies ; the white sea : the 
Indian ocean ; Bunker hill ; Harper's ferry ; Jersey city j Charleston City ; the 
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Citj of CSincinnati ; in the County of Jja Grange ; Apollo garden ; Lafayette place; 
Boone County ; the Prophet Isaiah ; King Solomon ; the Evangelist Matthew. 
The Gulf stream ; the New-york >^ire insurauco Company. 

The work is admirably adapted to Llie use of common schools, — 
by thonmgli and vpried exercises; 
by frequent and complete reviews ; 
by simplicity of terms and arrangement 

See art's ^r Empire o'er our shores advance. 

I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 

and virtue had no tongue to check her pride. — MiUon. 

Our Clifford was a noble Youth. — Wordaioorih. 

SYLLABLES. 

What is a syllable t ▲ trord ? A monosyllable f A dissyllable f A ti isyllable f A poly 
q^Iablef Seep. 1. 

24. Eveiy iyllable must consist of one or more vowels, or of 
\>ne or more vowels enclosed on one or both sides by one or more 
consonants. 

Ex. — Oy t-dlp, at^-ger, bs-ker, broil ; an, ants ; dot, shnll, brtfoets, shot-t^red. 

25. What is put to the beginning of a word to modify its mean- 
ing, is termed a prefix ; to the end, a suffix ; and the part which 
receives the prefix or the suflBx, is called the root, or radical, 

Ex.-' PlMit, re-plant, ^raiM-plant, tm-plaut ; act, act-or, tvotriv€y act-ivUtf ; great, 
great-«9/ / friend, friond-«Aip ; form, re-iorm-aiion. 

26. In dividing words into their syllables, the ear is the best 

guide. We should give to every syllable precisely those letters 

which the correct pronunciation of the word gives to it. 

Ex. — Su-prom-a-cy. il-lit-er-ate, pro-cras-tin-ato, mil-li-ner-y, pref-aco, aa-tron- 
o-my. rev-e-Ia-tion, otn-er, es-quire, val-e-tu-di-na-ri-an, ma-ter-nal, bas-ket, bar- 
ber, onr-nish, twin-kle, ho-ri-zon, men-tal, Hel-en, Kob-ert, E-liz-a-beth. 

To write bwm-vih, lHank-H, enquire, MU-fcr, as Webster sometimes divides these and similar words, 
\ilgbt suggest that the words are oeriTod from frum, UanA, tqnire, and scfd. 

27. Words should generally be divided according to their pre- 
fixes, suffixes, or grammatical endings, if they have any ; and com- 
pound words should be divided into their simple ones. 

Ex. — ^Ke-new, ring-let, great-er, wis-est, Bin-fbl, ful-ly, skil-less, rock-y, renfc- 
^, drill-ing, weav-cr, mill-wheel, boat-swain, fore-most, whos-over, wher-ever, 
on-other. 

28. When derivation and pronunciation conflict, the division 

must be made according to the pronunciation, 

Ex. — Ap^arlhy, not a-path-y ; reool-leo-tion (remembranoe), big-a-my, as-cribe, 
pred-i-cate, in-dew-nite, ap-os-tol-io-al, ther-mom-e-ter. 

Towels. — Diphthanga and triphthongs, not severed ; as, loy-al, huoy-arU : vowels 
making differi/nt syUabUs. separated ; as, a-e-ri-al, co-ojhe-raU : vowels changed to con- 
eonantt, to their own syllables ; as, unrion, liq^idf briU-iant, 

Consonants. — Single consonant between two vowels, and not shortening the 
f&rmer nor sounded with it, to the latter syllable : as, re-bel\ ha-zy, easy : shortening 
ike former vowel or Joined to it, to the former svllable ; as, rel/-el, heav-y, fravd-u- 
lent: mute and liquid not shortening the syUame preceding, joined to the latter ; as, 
pa4rol : shortening it, separated ; as, eit-ron : liquid and rmUe, blending with former 
vowdy joined to it ; as, post^e : not b&^ blending withfonner vowd, separated ; as^ 
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dan^f^y pag-tor: two eotuonantSy in otker easet. generally separated; as, Mip^, 
memrber, ntot^, ecirlec-Hvey etc 6%, ah, th, ghj ph^ wh, tck, are treated ae eiuglfl 
letters ; aud tum^ tion,^ etc., as single syllables. 

29. A word having more syllables than one, may \^ divided at 
the end of a line, but only at the close of a syllable. 

The part in either line should consist of at least more letters than one, 
and be of such a nature that it is not likely to be misconcdlved at the first 
impression. 

Such words as a-lon(h a-(faij^ o-Uoy craft^y rtaSr^y eurve-^^ curv-€d, give^ 
taft-Ty and rhyme-r. sliould rather stand whol^ in one line : and such words as 
aecon^tUee-*, aecompliiree8y adwtntag&^y should rather be dividea oceom-pUceBy advan- 
tages. 

30. Two or more words expressing but one conception, or 
habitually used together as the term for one object or idea, should 
be compounded. 

Ex. — Steamboat, railroad, starUght, beehive, kmt1ing--needle, spelling-book. 

Tell wftUher primitive^ derivative, or eompound; dlao wheOiier a mono^fUable, a dit^ 
(oMe, a trisi^lablet or apolyeyUable: — 

Man, manhood, man-eater, management, confidential, uninformed, uninflaiD< 
mable, penitentiary, nevertheless, horseman, Mnssnlman, nightingale, whereaboat. 
Frvm tohat derived .*— 

Lilies, knives, greater, anthoriae^ fiirthest, speaks, s^akinff, applied, written, 
frosty, inequality, unprepared, happiest, personification, insenttbleness. 
Mention the prcfizee and the eujglzee:— 

Unbouffht, unworthy, imperfect, artist, artful, reconstruct, fortify, jfoitificatioD, 
overflow, Bespattering, mscination, disproportionably, unpremeditated. 

Divide into eyUdbles ;— 

Another, luscious, varnish, tickle, musket, extraordinary, possession, monkey, 
western, paternal, reformation, recollect, recreate, impetus, impotence, grafter, 
rafter, charter, clianter, waiter, traitor, colony, felony, pitcher, loungei^ noisy, 
sorcery, gallery, artery, knitting, shilling, wiUmg, azure, nation, ttiren, brisket, 
associate, pronunciation, athwart, Ariadne, Diana. 

Correct the follotoing :-— 

Flan-ting, un-loa-ding, ma-keth, sto-ring, or-ga-ni-zing, e-squire, syst-em, mig- 
ht, swif-tes^ go-vern, cons-ti-tu-tion, va-le-tu-di-na-ri-an, mark-et, stor-^ny. 

A white washed house. Double entry book keeping. I saw a Immmmg bird 
on a slippery elm. Interest bearing notes. Glass-houses are made in glass 
houses. 

SPELLING. 

Spelling 19 the art of expressing words by their right letters, 

roperly arranged. This art must be learned chiefly from spelling- 

ooks, dictionaries, and observation in reading. 

Our languare having been formed from several others, its words are often 
spelled very irregularly, and sometimes differ widelv from the pro^nnoifttion ; so 
that scarcely any usefiu roles can be given, except a few for derivative words. 

Bale I.— Doubling. 

31. Words of one syllable, ending in a single consonant preceded 
by a single vowel ; and words of more syllables, ending in the same 
way, with the accent fixed on the last syllable, — double the con- 
sonant before a vowel in the derivative word. 

In other cases, no doubling takes place. 

Ex.— 1. Sad, sadder, taddeet; rebel, rebeUed, rebelling, rebdUon, r^eiHoue; ^ 
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fo^pUih^ foppery ; quit, quitting^ acquUUU; in, inner; up, upper; wit, unity ^ vntU- 
asm; qaiz, quisszed, Exception: Gas, gases or gasses. 

2. Seal, sealed; call, caUed; gild, gilded; hard, harder^ hardest; infer, tj(/%r- 
«»c«; travel, traveled^ traveling ^ traveler; bias, biased; worship, toorshipina ; tax, 
tox«<^, toa^. ^ final =- two consonants, i(w or ^z; therefore it is never doubled. 

Tell the difference between— 

Robed and robbed ; striped and stripped ; hcping and hopping ^ bared and barred ; 
doting and dotting ; sparing and sparnng; fated and fatted ; pining and pinning ; 
puUng And pidling ; raged and ragged; toaging and wagging ; planing and plan- 
ning; hater and hatter ; spiting and spitting ; spited and spitted; scared and scarred; 
biding and bidding. 

Some good writers double I in the derlvativeB of the following words : — 

Apparel, bevel, bovel, oanoel, carol, cavil, channel, chisel, coanKi, cudgel, dishevel, 
driv^ duel, embowel, enamel, empanel, equal, gambol, gravel, grovel, handsel, hatchel, 
impanel, imperil, jeirel, kennel, label, level, libel, marshal, marvel, model, panel, parcel, 
pencil, peril, pistol, pommel, quarrel, ravel, revel, rivid, rovel, shovel, shrivel, snivel, 
tassel, trammel, travel, tunnel, unravel, victual. "Traveller*' — Preaeott, Bryant; "mar- 
vellous, carolled** — Irving; "worshipping** — Banerq/t. These writers were so taught in 
youth; hence their practice: but such doubling is against analogy, and generally un- 
necessary. 

Sometimea, however, I, and perhaps p, may be doubled, to prevent the lia. 
bility of mistaking the word for some other; as. Gravelly from gravel, — gravdy 
from grave; kidnapper from kidnap, 

A few words from the Latin are derived according to the Latin primitive, 
and not according to the English ; as. Metal (Lat. roetallum), metallic^ metal- 
lurgy; inflame, ii^mmation ; excel, exceUeni; appeal, appeUarU. 

Bule II.— Final Y. 

32. Y final, preceded Ly a consonant and followed by any letter 

except e, is changed into i in the derivative word. 

Ex.— Fly,^*«»' glory, glories^ glorify^ glorified, glorifying, glyriJScation ; try, 
trial; bury, burial; merry, memly, merriment ; pity, pitiable ; ivy, ivied. 



Bat 



Exceptions : The derivatives of sly, dry, and shy ; as, slvly, dryly, shyness, 
i Noah Webster and Goold Brown prefer to make these oonrorm with the Kule. 



33. Y final, preceded by a vowel, or followed by t, remains un- 



changed in the derivative word. 




Exceptions : Taj, paid; say, said; lay, laid; day, daily; stay, staid (re» 
mained), stayed (checked). 

Rule in -Final E. 

34. E final, "when silent, is rejected before a vowel in the deriva* 

tive word. 

Ex. — Bite, biting; force, forced, forcing, forcible; grieve, grievance, grievotis, 
blue, bluish ; rogue, roguish ; rattle, raUling ; but be, being, 

35. But when necessary to preserve the pronunciation or identity 

of the word, it is retained. 

Ex. — Ylee, fleeing; agree, agreeable ; singe, singeing ; trace, traceable ; swinge, 
swingeing; courage, courage&us; raiie, mileage ; g\ne,ghiey; sue, "«*«»^." Bet* 
tei*, — "««i«^," for we always write construe, construing. 
Tell ths diference between- 
Dying and dyeing; singing and singeing; swinging and swingeing. 
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36. Words ending with ie change t into y, before t, to prevent the 
doubling of i. 

Ex. — Die, dyin^ ; vie, vying; tie, tying ; lie, lying, 

37. £ final is retained before a consonant in the derivative 

word. 

Ex. — Base, haadess^ basement; rne, rueful; definite, definitely, definitenete ; eye, 
eyelet; shoe, tSiadeea; perverse, perversely; whole, whoiesomej wholesomely, wids- 
sale ; release, releasement. 

38. But when not necessary to preserve the pronunciation of the 

word, it is sometimes rejected. 

Ex. — Due, duly; true, truly ; awe, awful: also * yiAs^,^ judgment ; lodge, lodg- 
ment, etc. ; because the a always softens the g, and renaers the e nnneceasary. 

Rule IV.— Whether Ize or Ise. 

39. If the word has a kindred meaning without the ending, or 

with a different ending, add ize ; if not, add ise, 

Ex. — Author, atUhoriee; civil, civilize; theory, theorise ; dramatist, dramatize; 
organ, organize, Bevise, compromise, ent^rise, surprise. 

This Rale has some exceptions, as criticise^ eaerdaey assize ; yet I think it may well be 
applied to all vords of this class still unsettled in orthc^praphy, and to such as may be formed 
hereafter. Some respectable modern British authors, perhaps to show their learning, gener' 
ally use ise^ which occurs often In Old English. 

Kule V.-^No Trebling. 

40. The final letter may remain or be doubled, but not trebled, 

in the derivative word. 

Ex. — Harmless, harmlessly ; odd, oddly ; possess, possessionj not possesssion ; 
full. /uUvj not /ulUy ; stifi', s^ness : chan, cnaMnch ; blisM, hlissfvX; HI, i2&i«M; 
dull, duUness ; tall, taUness. We find treeen ondgalUess; but these words shoola 
have the hyphen, — tree-en, gaU-less, 

Kule VI.— Componnds. 

41. When simple words form compounds, they generally retain 

their own letters, especially if a hyphen still separates them. 

Ex. — Barefoot, housewife, lady-like, party-spirit, weli-grounded, hasty-pud- 
ding, thereabouts, juryman, whereby, wlierein, whereunto, wherefore, wherewith, 
whereon. But * where,' wherever ; whose, whosever ; sheep, shepherd ; feet, /el- 
lock; jpa&s, pastime ; newly made, neio-made, 

42. One I from II is frequently omitted ; and the apostrophe from 

possessives always, wlien there is no hyphen. 

Ex. — Alioays, welcome, handful, fulfill, heartshom, hoatsman : and according to 
Dr. Worcester, and some of the best of our old living writers, wi^ul, sJbUfid, fuJr 




Rule VII.— Final F, I, or S. 

43. Monosyllables that end with /, I, or «, preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant. Words that end with any other 
consonant in the same way, do not. 

Ex. — Skiff, off, hill, shall, bliss, grass ; car, drag nod, mob. 
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Exeeptiont: Ab. gas, has, was, yes, his, is, ihiB, as, pus, thus, ii^ of, def^ 
nil, sol, sal (salt), bul (floander). 

Exceptions: Abb (yam), ebb, add, odd, eg^, jagg, ragg (stone), inn, err, 
bnrr, parr, butt, bazz, fuzz, yarr; and some proper names, as Vodd, BiMg, PiU, 
PrtscoU, The' verbs mimidi, pkysiCy and trafic, miist assume k with an en<ung that 
needs it to preserve Uie sound; as, Mimietedy trafficking. 



Fja sometimes changed into «, in derivatiyes; as. Knife, knitetj mischief, 
mi»ehie90ti8. 

An apostrophe prevents the effect of a Snle; as, Fancy, faneied^ failed; 
Mary, Mary* a ; fly, jf/«. 

Always o-€iy never c-Asj alwavs c^n for the perton who: eleven ^fiea — ^^'C/Vt 
«»W» ^ftf', humefy^ ^ig^vy, madefyy putrefy, rarefy, stupefy, tabefy^ torrrfy ; all 
the others are irfies; and as to a-oles and i-biesy look sharply and remember. 

Some words may be spelled in two or more dififerent ways, with 
good authority for each. 

Ex. — ^Keg, cag ; plough, plow ; inquire, enquire ; flection, flexion ; connection, 
connexion ; ni^ht, height ; centre, center ; metre, meter ; hominy, homony, horn- 
mony ; moccasm, moccason ; musquito, mosquito, mnscheto, <&;c. 

44. Some letter or letters of a word are sometimes omitted, 
and what is left is sometimes changed and combined with another 
word. Such shortening is called contraction. 

An apostrophe (^) is usually put in the place of the letter or letters omitted. 

Ex. — ^Th' or t\ for (he; 'm, am; 'rt, art; 're, are; '8,m, im, or has ; 've, have; 
'd, had or toould ; Ul. toiM ; ma^am, madam ; u\ not ; don't, do not ; won't^ tnU not ; 
doesn't, does not ; snan't. shaU not — Addison ; can't, can not ; H, it ; 'Us or it's, 
U is ; 'tis n't-, it is not ; 'gan, began ; pr'ythee, / pray thee ; couldn't, covld not ; 
'cause, because ; e'en, even ; e'er, eoer ; ne'er, neoer ; o'er, over ; whate'er, wha:^ 
€oer ; 'em, them; 'gainst, against; 'hove, abooe; 'midst, amidst; 'neatb, beneaih ; 
wi', with; i\ in ; (T, of; o'clock, if the clock. 

45. A word is sometimes severed by an intervening word. Such 

separation is called tmesis, 

Ex. — " 7b us «wr<i"— Toward us. " On which side «o«iw"— On whichsoever 
«idc. " The Uve day iwi^"— The livelong day. 

Generally speaking, spelling and pronunciation are the better, 
the better they agree, and serve to distinguish words that differ in 
meaning. 

Exercises in Spelling, 

Most of the foIlowlDg words are thoM which I have found spelled erroneously in the compositions 
•f students, on sign-boards, in letters received, and in the newspapers and other hasty literature of 
onr country. The exercises may also teach the student where the dangers of spelling lurk. 

Spell the/oBoufing toordsy and occasionally give the BuU where one applies : — 

Skating, sliding, striving, druggist, forcible, pottage, quarries, rubbed, 
equaled, hoarseness, agonized, profited, benefited, allotted, gayety, witticisms^ 
confessedly, valuable, usage, chastisement, steadily, steadfast, laziness, till, un«- 
til, ruling, dreaded, truly, recurred, recurrence, conferred, conference, prefer* 
red, preferable, preference, embodiment, Whiggery, fulfilled, lodging, listlessly, 
dronish, almost, very, welcome, villain, vilify, shipped, paid, ceaseless, daily, 
servilely, irreconcilably, affiance, denial, syllabic, parallelogrs^mmic, parallel- 
ogrammatic, improvements, moneyed, chillness, referred, reference, Italicize, 
modernized, wagon, offered, colonized, hackneyed, movables, desirable, bap- 

6 
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tized, valleys, wearisome, seated, quizzed, galloped, ciyilizatioti, ranner, osefiil, 
intermittent, realize, vying, unshrubbed, salable, aggregate, indispensably, bel- 
li.<reroDt, plausible, privilege, accompaniment, buzz, bum, replied, loneliuess, 
portrayed, regretted, gettiug, transtUrable, transferee, messmate, parish, snap- 
pis'), millinjry, slavish, curable, tunable, tamabk% welikre, thereby, wherever, 
thoroafler, pastime, sometimes, Eomething, opportunity, misstate, misspell, mis- 
spond, gemmed, webbed, haggarJ, siuner, snobbish, terseness, fringing, corse- 
let, fusible, sedgy, smoky, ridgy, swimmer, dragged, bluish, stylish, gluing, 
blurred, smutty, hedge-row, festering, disbursement, piquant, obliquely, pro- 
peller, pommel, remittanoe, revival, contrivance, rehearsal, debatable, com* 
mjning, pennyweight, perversely, alcoholize, generalissimo, clergyman, pe^ 
K)nification, thriftily, fortieth, whetted, demurrer, sluggish, grievous, proselyt* 
iim, parallelism, vandalism, galvanize, magnetize, anglicize, knobby, liquefiablo, 
charmer, visitor, realist, squatter, broad-brimmed, dullness, pitiable, penniless, 
likelihood, handicraft, merchandise, organization, worshipers, cities, jodceys, 
dizziness, gruffly, scaly, solely, wholly, doublings, hying, spied, spy-glass. 

Eqaivalent Sounds. 

In orthography, we are most liable to err wherever a different spelling 
would produce the same sound, or nearly the same sound. 

Different vowels or different vowel combinations frequently produce 
the same sound. 

Different consonants are sometimes equivalent in sound. 

The single and the doubled consonant are often equivalent in sound. 

Spell the following wards: Brier, friar, actor, instructor, arbiter, parlor, 
survivor, fibre, inventor, cellar, elixir, proprietor, scholar, martyr, mortar, 
receiver, conqueror, regulator, grammar, brazier, grasier, beverage, porridge^ 
selvage, dependent, defendant, tranquillity, gentility, vitiate, vicious, ancientr 
transient, noxious, musician, conscious, cetaceous, provincial, prudential, inured, 
encroaching, incumbent, encountered, inculcate, include, entirely, intrude^ en- 
joyment, geo), jet, dressed, distressed, chest, assessed, relinquish, extinguish, 
bombasin, magazine, submarine, mandarin, chancellor, shalloon, control, enroll, 
patrol, appellant, membranous, tyrannous, herring, harass, embarrass, sense^ 
pence, defense, license, district, description, sacrifice, criticise, conducive, de- 
fensive, intercede, supersede, fleece, geese, idiosyncrasy, secrecy, bjrpoorisy, 
nutritious, delicious, sententiotis, reflection, complexion, chronology, crystal, 
chocolate, saccharine, kitchen, martin, curtain, payment, raiment, separate^ 
degenerate, exhilarate, dereliction, predilection, irreligious, sacrilegious, repent- 
ance, dependenc3, succeed, precede, secede, proceed, regale, prevail, preparev 
impair, despair, compare, sneak, shriek, brevier, veneer, revere, buccaneer, 
financier, sliote, float, dote, naught, groat, sought, awkward, though, through, 
tough, slough, cough, hiccough, miscellaneous, ceremonious, weasel, weevil, 
extirpate, foeman, yeoman, nuisance, sieve, receive, mien, relieve, seize, receipt^ 
lien, ceiling, genteel, repeal, tearful, cheerful, screech-owl, lurched, perched, 
searched, gauge, business, gourd, hoard, horde, sword, brew, glue, labor, error, 
deposit, composite, dactyl, ductile, chlorite, formula, anomaly, paroxysm, cansa- 
ble, vendible, feasible, seizable, boisterous, disastrous, incumbrance, protuber 
^nce, cemetery, cerulean, ethereal, grandeur, nucleus, odious, analysis, paralysis, 
890the, smooth, blowze, chouse, rheumatism, diphthong, public, monastic, logic, 
dick, f;arget, braggard, exaggerate, refrigerate, garrison, orison, partisan, parti* 
sanship, visible, admissible, copy, poppy, radish, reddish, declamatory, inflam* 
matory, pontifi^, pontifical, retaliate, palliate, diligence, intelligence, ballad, 
salad, balance, j:>iUous, billiards, postillion, vermilion, rebellion, battalion, fallacy, 
policy, millenxfialt iniquity, impanel, innuendop cabin, cabbage^ reconnoiuif 
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recommend, centre, theatre, horrid, florid, crTstallize, immortalize, satellite, 
tyranaize, drizzly, grisly, tansy, frenzy, buttress, mattress, matrass, caterpillar, 
rapper, rapid, bigot, maggot, garret, claret, stopper, proper, copper, fodder, soder, 
Talid, pallid, dissyllable, trisyllable, tussle, rustle, tenant, pennant, tiny, finny, 
gizzard, wizard, threshold. 

The most ludicrous blunders are usually made by the missapplication 
of those words which agree in pronunciation, but differ in spelling and 
meaning. 

FcttinnjL.— Ineorreet: the word— — <4MHf j>i t>iioiiii tia, tmd 4^fliM), Is hwt mlrtifcim for 
^—ispeUf promnmety and de/lne), 

Corred the errors: The Roman augers pretended to foretell future events. 
He sold all his manners for a small sum. Miners are not allowed to vote here. 
The weather may be easily distiuguisiied by a small belle. The benches were 
aU in tears, one above another. My boots are well-eouled, and full of tax. We 
intend to start a weakly paper here. I used my toe for wadding. The oar was 
completely melted. The wind blue away the blew smoka His bier was to 
him, not only drink, but food and lodging. The apothecary sold him six pains 
£>r fifty cents. Hawks pray on other birds. The beach stood on the beech. 
The flour was kept fresh in a pitcher of water. Cleaning and dying done here, 
according to order. The cobbler put his all into his pocket My dear Ant 
8he had many airs to inherit the estate. She went with her bow to church. 
Bo you like currents with cream and sugar ? He sewed all the seed. They 
drank all the champaign. The judge immediately baled the prisoner. The mar- 
tial had a very marsli^ look. He put the whole prophet into his pocket The 
capital is always situated in the capitoL The bridal was in the barn. The 
desert was brought in by a sprightly mulatto. His reward was greater than 
his dessert The principle is sick. I will right the write word. His chin was 
soon heeled. She rung all the dose. The quire sung very well Every boll 
on the phice is filled with milk. His vices were all bought by some other black- 
smith. The veins are governed by the vrind. AU these barrels are for sail, at 
ten O'clock. He was bread for the church. 



4. DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

This teetton belongs partly to Orthography ud partly to Etymology, or Um botween thorn. 

Words are Qiihev primitive (or radical)^ derivative^ or compound. 

The elements of words, in regard to meaning, are roots^ prefixes^ 
and iuffixes. 

Roots are either native or foreign, and sometimes mnch dis« 
gnised. 

We haTo not room In this book to treat of the roots of our langnage, except to define Incidentally 
and briefly about two hnndred of the most eommon. 

46. The same root may frequently be combined with several 

different prefixes or snifixes, or have more than one at the same time, 

or be combined with some other root. 

Ex. — Struct (build), m-Hruet^ oou-ttruct, n-GOn-itruct ; thermoe (heat), tnetrom 
(measure), ihermometer, 

Preflxefl usually modify the sense, without changing the part 
of speech. 
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Suffixes usually modify the part of speech, without matertally 
affecting the seuse in other respects. 

Ex.— j9tf (from, separation), <i«-atroy, de-stroj-er, destnicirive, de-stmct- 
ive4y, de-»tr\xotriv«-He8Sf <U-stT\xQt-wnf inHU^tnictr-ivef in-destmctrildej inrde-atmcb- 
itnl-ity, 

41. There are different prefixes capable of expressing the same 

sense, and there are also different suffixes capable of expressing the 

same sense ; because the ehoice is to be determined not merely by 

the meaning of the appendage, but also by euphony, analog}', and 

the character of the root. 

Ex. — Generous, t«n-generous; accurate, in-accurate; throne, <20-throne, unr 
throne ; confess, confess-ion ; acknowledge, acknowledg-Tnen^. 

48. The meaning of a prefix is sometimes very obvious, sometimes 

obscure, and sometimes it has faded altogether. 

Ex.— ^hold, ^mn^-plant, iiMsorreot; trana-w^ jMr-fect, under-fAand; wa^ 
plete, itf-stir. 

49. In making a combined form, some of the parts frequently 

undergo a change for the sake of euphony or analogy. This consiste 

in the change^ omission^ or insertion of some letter or letters. The 

initial consonant of the root often requires the final letter of the 

prefix to be like it. 

Ex. — Con-lect, ool-Uet ; dis-fer, dif-fer ; in-moderate, immoderate ; con-operate, 
jhoperaie; dis-valge, di-i>ulge; a-archy, annirchy ; mucilage-ous, mucUagAnoue, 

PREFIXES. 

The profbcea in Roman letters are Latin ; in Italic, Greek ; in black, Saxon or vMttn, 

4. 9 OR) if^ al, to. In a few words it is merely intensive. 
jFbrm, epeU., and define: — 
Bed, ground, shore, cross, sleep, pace, slant, field, side, wake, rise. 
Thus : Abed ; a— b-e-d-bed— Abed : on or in bed. 

A, AB, ABS; froTn^ separation. 

Vert (turn) ; solve (loosen), rupt (broken), sorb (suck) ; tract (draw), tain, (hold)L 

Ad, a, AO, AF, AG, AL, AN, AP, AR, AS, AT; to^ ot. 

Join, judge ; mount, scend (climb) ; cord, cuse (charge) ; fix, fusion (pouring) ; 
gress (step), gravate (heavy); lot, luvial (washing); nex Qoin), nibilate 
(notliing) ; portion, preciate Q>rice) ; rogate (lay clmm) ; sure, stdl (leap) ; 
tract (draw), tribute (give). 

Af AN; wUhouLf privation. 

Theist (Glod), chromatic (color), pathy (feeling), torn (cut) ; archy (government^ 

AMPHI; two, double. Theatre, bious (living). 

ANA ; up, throughout^ paraJM, back^ again. 

Tomy (cutting), lysis (separation), logy (discourse), gram (letter), baptist 

Ante ; fore, lefore. Chamber, date, meridian (noon), cedent (going). 

ANTl, ANT; against, opposition. 

Bilious, febrile, pathy (feeling), dote (given) ; arctic, agonist (contend). 

APO, AP; from, off. 

Gee (earth), strophe (turning), logy ; helion (sun). 
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Be $ action directed to an otjed; intensity; hy, near. 

Baubi dew, moan, lie, set, siege, cloud, spatter, take ; side, fore, cause. 
Bene ; good, wdL Fit (deed), volent (wishing), factor (doer), dictioii (saying). 
Bis, bi ; twice^ two. 

Cuit (baked) ; angular, valve, gamy (raarriageX sect (cut), ped (foot). 
CAT Ay GAT; doum^ against, thnmgJumt (The opposite of ana.) 

Ract (flowing), strophe, chresis (use) ; hedral (seat), holic (whole). 

GiBOUic, CIRCU; round, about. • 

Navigate, jacent (lyingX spect (looking), stance (standing); late (borne), 
itous (going). 

Gis ; on this side. Alpine, Atlantia 

Con, CO, coo, col, com, cor ; wilhf iogetherj jointly. 
Join, tract^ fuse (pour), vene (come), ceive (take), flict (strike) ; extent, heii; 
operate; nato (born); league, lect (gather); press, mingle, pose (place); 
respond, relative. 

Contra, contro, counter ; against^ in opposition^ answering to. 

Diet (say), vene, distinguish ; vert ; part, pressure, feit (make), act^ plead. 

Db ; fro'nk, down^ destruction. 

Tract, press, throne, scend, tect (cover), tach (tie), spise (look), moralize. 

DlAj DI; through^ across. Meter, logue (speech), gonal (angle). 

Dis, DI, DiF ; away^ apart^ undoing, negation. 

Join, organize, appear, ease, sect, tract, cover, perse (scatter), please, inter, 
order ; verge (incline), stance, gross ; fer (bear), fuse (pour). 

E, EX, EC, EP ; oiUj out of, from. 

Ject (throw), lect (pick), vade (go), mit (send) ; pectorant (breast), press, pand 
^spread), tort (twist), pire (breathe) ; centric (centre), stasy (standing) ; fase, 
feet (done), fulgence (shining). 

^^ (Greek or French), EM; in, into, upon. 

Tangle, shrine, rage, gul^ large, grave (scrape), tomb ; broider, blazon, bark; 
bitter, brace (arm). 

BPI, EP; upon, after. Taph (tomb), demic (people), logue ; ode. 

Extra ; beyond. Ordinary, vagant (going), mural (wall). 

For, fore ; from, against, the contrary. Bid, get, sake (seek), give, swear; ga 

Fore, top ; before. 

Tell, run, see, know, taste, man, father, noon, arm ; ward. 

ffTPER; beyond, over, excess. Borean (north), critical, meter (measure). 

H7P0; under. Theas (placing), sulphuric, crite (thoughts). 

Is, IG, IM, IL, IR ; not, privation, tJie contrary. 

Human, discreet, elastic, consistent ; noble ; modest, mortal, patient ; legal, 
liberal ; reverent, regular, resolute. 

In, ih, it^ IR ; in, into, upon. 

Flame, struct, lay, here (stick), fleet (bend), wrought; plant, pearl, priati 
press ; luminate or lustrate (throw light) ; radiate (throw rays). 

Inter ; between. Weave, line, cede, regnum (reign), mix, marriage. 

Intro : inwards^ unthiTi, Duce (lead), mission (sending). 

META, METH; over, beyond, with, change. 

Thesis, morphose (form), physics, phor (convey) ; od (way). 

OTIi ; wrong, iU, -A-pply, call, deed, use, spell, take, fortune. 

Kon; negation. Conductor, conformity, sense, resident, payment 
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Ob, 00, OF, OP ; in (he way^ io, agoing 
Trude (thrust), ject (throw), tain ; cur, casion (falling) ; fer ; pose, proa^ 

Out $ beyondf not within. Bid, grow, last, live, let, skirt, side, law, cast 

Over ; abovej beyond, excess. 
Balance, hang, top, leap, spread, do, €ow, look, wise, load, shoot, yalua 

PARAj PAR; beside, against^ from, 
Doz (opinion), graph (writing), phrase, site (food) ; helion, odj (song). 

1?BR, PEL ; ihrougJij by. 
Use, form, ennial (year), oeire^ sist (statid), feet, chance, cent (hundred) ; lucid 

(shining.) 

Peri ; around^ abotU^ near, 
Patetic (walking), helion, od, pheiy (bearing), cranium, style (pillar). 

t'OST ; after. Script (writing), humous (ground), pone (place), mortem (death^ 
meridian. 

Pre; before. 
Judge, mature, engage, dispose, sentiment, fer, sume (take), yent (oomeX side 
(sit), text (weaving). 

Preter ; pastf beyond. Natural, imperfect, mission. 

Pro, prop ; for, forth, forwards, before. 
Noun, ceed (go), gress, tect, pel (drive), spect (look), logue ; fer. 

Be ; again, back. 
Build, call, enter, new, view, pel, sonant (sounding), strain (draw), bound. 

Betro ; backwards. Cede, vert, spect, grade (walk). 

Se ; aside, apart. Cede, dude (shut), cant (cutting), duce (lead), lect. 

Semi, demi, hemi ; half. 
Annual, circle, colon, diameter, vowel ; god, cannon ; sphere. 

Sine ; without. Cure (care). 

Sub, sue, sitf, sua, sup, bur, sua, — subter ; under, undemeaih, inferior. 
Soil, divide, marine ; cor (run), cumb (lie down) ; fer, fuse ; gest (bring) ,* 
plant, press ; rogate (ask) ; tain ; fuge (fljX fluent (flowing). 

Super, supra, SUR ; o&ove, over and above. 

Cargo, crescent (growing), fluoua, natural ; mundane ; pass, charge. 

S7N, STL, STM; wUh, together. 
Thesis, tax (placing), opsis (view), agogue (lead); lable (taking), logisoi 
(counting) ; phony (sound), pathy (feeling). 

Trans, tran, tra ; through, across, over, on ths other side of. 

Act, plant, gress, Atlantic, pose, form, it (going); scribe (write), soend; 
dition (giving). 

Tri ; three. Colored, angular, meter, foliate (leaf), enniaL 

Un ; not, negation, privation, undoing. 
Able, aided, bar, chain, happy, truth, wise, ship, do, twist, horse. 

Under; beneaffi, inferior. 

Agent, brush, current, ground, rate, sell, hand, go, mine, sign. 

Uni ; one. Com (horn), form, florous (flowering), parous (producing), yalwu 

Up ; motion upwards, above, subversion. 
Turn, raise, rise, hold, land, hill, right, start, set, root. 

Witii ; against, froTn, back. Hold, draw, stand. 
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SUFFIXES, OB AFFIXES. 

The deriyatives of thjs class coDsist almost entirely of nouns^ ad 
jeeiiveSf verbs^ and adverbs, 

NOUNa 

Person or Instrument: Ard, ary, ee, ess, ine, ist, ite, ive, iz, 
n, nt, r. 

Thing, Act, or State : Ade, age, al, dom, hood, ice, ics, ion, 
ism, ment, ness, nee, ncy, ry, ship, t, th, ude, nre, y. 

A derived noun may denote either a person^ a thing^ an act, or a ttaie; 
or it may denote the abstract of any of these. The ''*' person who" must 
be either a doer of an act, a recipient of an act, or simply one in some 
way related to or concerne(^ with that from which the name is formed. 
From the thing, the mind naturally passes to wliatever is obviously related 
to it; and the meaning of the word is also extended accordingly. From 
the OKit, the mind and the meaning readily pass to what caused the act, — ' 
oflen a concrete object, or an abstract, or some faculty, skill, or principles, 
'—or else to the result of the act, or to the manner. From the statR, the 
passage is as easy to what causes it^ to what follows from it, to what sus- 
tains it, or to what necessarily accompanies it The same ending is not 
usually confined to one meaning, but ranges with the principles given un- 
der the head of Figures. See p. 299. 

Form and spellj making the requisite euphonic changes ; and defin€ : — 

Ard> — ^Druak,* dote, slug, dull, cow (verbX Spain, Savoy. 

Arjr* — ^Adverse, statue, nq|;e, mission. 

Ee« (Grenerally passive ; the person to whonu) — Indorse, pay, patent, as 
sign, consign, trusty commit, legate, mortgage, lease, less ; absent^ refuge. 

Ess, ine, ix; female. — Lion, heir; hero, Joseph; administrator. 

1st* — Copy, tour, journal, natural, novel, algebra, drug, duel, ar(^ yiolin, 
pian-o ; drama, 4ist ; enthusiasm, -ast^ encomium. 

Ite* — ^Favor, Israelite, Moab, Jacob. 

Ive* — Capture, operata. 

If* — ^America, Africa, Virginia, Kentucky, college^ musia 

If t.-— Claim, -ant, account, inhabit, combat, dispute^ confide^ protest^ assist, 
assail, appeal; study, -eni, preside; oppose, -ponent; ac^ •■gent; receive^ -c^teniL 

R. — Oversee; lie, -ar^ beg, school; &rm, -er, hunt, make^ plaster, settle^ 
pipe, widow, hat, foreign ; visit^ -or, edit, profess, survive, speculate ; conspire, 
"Qior ; compete, -itor ; auction, -eer^ mountain, gazette, pamphlet, chariot; cash, 
•ter, cannon, finance, cloth, glaze ; save, tor ; law, -yer, saw ; team, -ster, web ; 
poke, -er (thing), revolve, sliut, boil, read, speak. 

Dinunatives* (These often imply endearment or contempt) — Man, 'ikin; 
lamb, -kin ; rin^, -let, stream, leaf, cover ; lock, -et, mall ; lord, 'liTig^ hire, suckle. 
Globe, globz^; gpraiii, granuZg; ball, buUet; cat, kitten; island, ide; isle, iskL 

• Throughout the following exercises, the student should spell and define, from his dic- 
tionary, each word given ; and then the derivative word in like manner. Thus : D-r-u-n-lt- 
drunk, intazicaUd taith hquor ; d-r-u-n-k-drunk-a-r-d-ard-drunkard, one voho i« fuxbituaU^ 
drunk, a sot A-d-ad-v-e-r-s-e-verse-adverse, opposing, contrary; a-d-ad-v-e-r-ver-adver- 
B-a-aa-adversa-r-y-ry-adversary, one that opposes, an enemy. So comprehensive is the col- 
lection of words here presented, that the defining of the words in the manner Indicatod* 
will amply repay the labor of oiing the dictioaaiy. 
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Ade«p-Oasooii, stock, lemon, baluster; stamp, -ede, 

Affe* — ^Use, manj, mile, post^ equips foUum Oeaf^ bond, pnpO, paracn^ 
hermit, anchor. 

Al* — Pemae, remove^ recite, requite, deny, propose, refuse, di«mia3>. 

]>Oiii. — ^Free, wise, martjnr, king, duke. 

Hood* — Child, brotlier, man, woman, boj, sister, hardy, lively. 

Ice- — Serve, just, lath, lat-tice. 

Ics* — Poet, harmony, mechanic, statist (state), phys (nature). 

Ion. — Oommune, precise, act, reflect^ possess, expand; and many other 
wordfl^ in which the ending shows itself in the form of Uon or sion. 

Ism. — ^Fanatic^ despot, critic, hero, baptize, heathen. 

Ment. — Move, X)ave, contenl., case, punish, acquire, agree, arm, l)attle, com- 
plete, refresh. 

Ifce, lli;y. — Acquaint, -«n«, concord, resist, observ-o, convey; innocent^ 
•enee, recent, differ, precede ; pliant, -ancy, constant ; despond, -enci/y ascend. 

If ess. — Good, bad, white, bold, happy, busy, comprehensive. 

Ship. — ^Partner, scholar, town, workman, liard, friend, lord, couii. See -hoodi 

T, th. — Constrain, join, restrain ; warm, wide, long, strong. 

Ude« — ^Disquiet, serve, solitary, right, recir. 

Ure, — ^Please, depart, moisty architect, seize, legislate, sign-a^re, nourish, nur-. 

![• — ^Honest, modest, discover, grooer, injure ; lunatic, -ocy, private, pirate ; 
secret, -cy; hypocrite^ -^y; pedant, -ry, gallant, revel, bigot, master; brew, -ery, 
witch, mock, fish, crock ; null, -%, dense, pure, opportune, secure, elastia 

Words ending with y or ry, are oflen collective in sense, denoting groups of 
objects or acts; as, Orange-ry, shnib-ftery, soldiery, sorcer-y, trigonometry. 
So is the ending ing not unfrequently c^lective in sense; as, Bed, bedding; 
shop, shopping ; bagging^ carpeting, hedging, gunning (elements of science, or 
scienoe as drawn fi:oiu a multitude of acts or experiments). 

ADJECTIVES. 

AI9 an, ar, ate, ble, en, ern, M, ic, (ific,) ile, ine, ish, iye, 
nt, on«, some, ward, y, (ly, ary, ory). 

Derivative adjectives generally signify — 

Having of or having the nature of, more or less ; or that the object 
described, in some way belongs or is related to that from whose name the 
adjective is formed. 

The same word may frequently be used either as an adjective or as a noun. 

Ibrm and sp^y making the requisite euphonic changes; and define: — 

A I* — ^Nature, nation, origin, parent, ornament, music, autumn; senator, -tal^ 
manor, matter, part, commerce ; spirit, -uo/, sense, habit ; consequence, -tiaij in< 
fluence, essence; benefit, -cial; nose, noa-, pope, pop-, feast, .^-.^ 

An. — ^Europe, epicure, Italy, Africa, America, suburbs. 

Ar. — Column, pole, consul ; globe, -vlar, circle, musde, title, particle. 

Ate. — Rose, globe, affection, consider, compassion. 

Ble. (Passive, if from a transitive verb.)— Detest, -aJfe, cure, eat, change^ 
honor, tolerate, utter, value, fashion ; corrapt -ibley rcsisi sense, destroy, destruc*-\ 
accede, access-, perceive, percept-^ divide, divis-. 

En. (Of what substance made ) — ^Beech, hemp, silk, gold, wood 
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Em.'— North, south, east, west 

Ful. (Opposed to -LR88.)-^Mmd, peace, hope^ brim, care, waste^ dieer, 
youth, play, sin, wake^ law, mourn, truth. 

Ic. — Angel, hero, poet, sphere, lyre; yertex, -ical, dropsy; sympathy, -etic, 
pathos, theory; barometer, -ttric, diameter; emblem, -cUic^ problem, eyfibom^ 
drama; color, -ific, dolor; science, -^(/^; romance, -tic; pharisee^ -tfou;; tragedy. 
•gic; Plato, -nic. 

Ile« — ^Infant, serve, merchant, mercarU-f puer (boy). 

Ine. — Serpent, adamant, alkali; crystal, 'line. 

Ish. — Salt, black, yellow, boy, fop, wol^ snap, soare^ skit-, Spain, Ireland. 

Ive. (Grenerally active.}— Create, abuse, progress, retain, rden^-, attend; 
perceive, -cqptive; presume, sumptive; produce, product-; diq'oin, di^fund; 
adhere, -hesive, corrode, intrude, decide ; expel, -puiswey repel. 

Iff. (Generally active.) — ^Tolerate, -arUf please, buoy, triumph, luxury; 
solve, 'tnty consist, abhor ; compose, -ponent 

Ons. — ^Bulb, pore, pomp, fame, joy, ruin, peril, murder, mountain; bile^ 
Hous, perfidy, malice; pity, -eoua, beauty, duty; tempest, -tious, contempt; 
Enormity, 'fncms; merit, -orious; mucilage, -iTums, 

Some* — Toil, tire, dark, glad, quarrel, weary. See -ish. 

IT. — Grass, hill, shade, swamp, meal, flower, mud, cloud, wealth, grease, 
sleep, pearl, wux) ; fiieud, -ly, beast, brother, heaven, man, time ; residue, ^ary^ 
imagine, element ; subsidy, •4ary ; contradict, -ory, conciliate, declare, satisfy. 

Upward^ outward, b*'*lbt/erou5, annigenms, globose, sphenTid^ AiAhesque, stap 
taeaque, grotesque, 

VERBS. 

r 

Ate, en, fy, ish, ize, iie. 

Derivative verbs generally signify — 

To make or become ; to impart the thing or quality to, or to exercise 
it; to make the ordinary use of; an act or state consisting of some com- 
mon or permanent relation between the subject of the verb and the thing. 

Jbrm and spellj making ths requisite euphonie changes; and define: — 
Ate* — Alien, origin, germ, populous, luxury, fabric, facility, spoil, apoli-f 
grain, granvr, stimulous, office, vacant, circular. 

En. — ^Black, white, sliarp, red, soft, moist, less, sweet, bright, strength, haste, 
glad, sad, ripe, quick, thick, fright. 

Fy, — ^Beauty, pure, just, simple, glory, class, sign, clear, ckari-, fiffht, rec^, 
peace, pdcir^ special, sped-, example, exempli', fruit, friuAir ; prophet, -esy, 

Ish* — ^Brand, bland, public, &mine, languid. 

Ize, ise* (Tliese generally signify io make, to apply , to act the part of.)^ 
Xieg^, theory, modem, moral, organ, botany, tyrant, melody, iamiliar, character, 
apology; critic. 

Sharp ending to flat or roagh. — Cloth, breath, wreath, bath, price, ad« 
vice, grass, excuse, abuse, grief, half, thief. 

Accent changed* — Abstract, conflict, absent, frequent, rebel 

Word unchanged. (To make that use of which mankind generally 
make ; some customary or habitual act or state ; some active relation to.)— Hoe, 
shoe, shovel, plane, chisel, hammer, smoke, garden, farm, weed, plant, oooj^ 
soap, shear, getai, fire, Ismo^ and the names of instrumental things generally. 
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ADVERBS. 

Ly, waid or wards, wise or ways. 

I^y ; Uke, matmer, jnoWy.— Bitter, strange, bright, plain, &int, fierce, swift 
plarfo), studious, mere, scarce, in, .one, <w, spiral, fearless, infallible. 

Ward» Mrards ; directum. — ^Back, in, out, up, down, home, heaven, 
east, lee, wind. ^ 

HTlge, ways ; fiuuifUT, iiwy.— Length, cross, other, side, edge; straight. 
Krrors are «ometimes made in deriving words ; as, MUrUainance, vreventaUoe. 
mropotUUj tor mttuUemance, jfrevmUve, propowl, from maintain, premU^ proptm. 
WfiUJm9nMtM$ttord»^ou can thinks 09 bHng derived from voaM. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

9 

0F* The muDbem show the pages on vhich the answers are found. 

Introductory yiew. 

SH. What is said of Grammar ? What is said of language, as the medium for 
conveying thoughts? What is said of language, as to its growCll and decay ^ 
How doss Grammar diflfer from Logic and Rhetoric f What is said of English 
Grammar ? Into how many and what parts may it be divided ? 

90. What is said of Pronunciation? Of Orthography? Of Etymology? Of 
Syntax? Of Prosody? 

Pronuneiation. 

90. About how many elementary sounds has the English language? and how 
are they represented ? What is said of the organs of speech ? Of elementary 
sounds? Of inarticulate sounds? Of articulate sounds? What is a letter? 
What L§ m3ant by th3 powers of the letters? and how are they related to the 
nam 33 of tlio letters? The English alphabet is both deficient and redundant: 
explain haw it is so. 

91. How ard the letters classified ? What is the advantage of this dassifi- 
catioQ ? What ia said of vowels ? Of consonants ? Otw and yf Of u, i^ and 
xt Of mutes? Of semivowels ? Of liquids? Of diphthongs? Of triphthongs ? 

9^* When is a letter said to be silent? What sounds are made most promi- 
nent in sinking ? What is said, in the same connection, of letters^ syllablea 
words, and accent ? 

99. Accent. — What is accent? What are some of its advantages? 
What is said of primary and of secondary accent? Give some examples. (Al- 
ways give examples or illustrations with the answer, where such things are 
given in the book.) What is said of two equal accents on the same word ? 
What is needed, to pronounce well ? 

93. On what syllables are most of our words accented? Which syllable is 
tha panult? and which is the antepenult? How are Latin, Greek, or Scrip- 
tural namas accented ? What is said of English words that have the chief aooenc 
far remDved to the left ? Wliat is said of words ending in the sound of ahun, 
eta ? In cive, etc ? In acal etc. ? In ative, etc. ? What is said of wortjs pxt)- 
nounced m different ways? 94. What is the firet direction in r^ard to pro- 
nunciation? The second? The third? 95. The fourth ? What is said of the 
ac^nt or words that are used as different parts of speech? 

9«. What are some of the governing principles of Pronunciation? What 
general remark is made about English pronunciation? What is said of utter- 
anoe ? What is said of articulation ? Dejrree of loudneM or rapidity ? Infleo 
taons? Tones? Emphasis? 9T, Pauses? -^«*ww 
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Orthography. 

97* In wl>9^ stvles ore the letters used ? In wlitt sues of type are they printed f 
97* Capital Ijetters.— Letters are divided, according to tlieir form, into what 
two great cla:i8ea i What says rule 1st, to caution us against the excessive nee of 
capital leUers if How were capital lettere used in Old Eiiglish f What says rule 
2d about commencing pieces of writing i What says rule 8d of sentences, or 
about the first word atler a full pause ? 

98. What says rale 4th of important beginnings in sentences ? What says rule 
5th of phrases ? Rule 6th of poetry ? Kule 7th of direct onotations ! 

99. What says rule 8th of mdirect quotations? What is said of examples? 
What says rule 9th of names of Deity ? What important remarks under the same 
head ? What says rule 11th of proper names and titles ? What says rule 12th 
of the names of personified objects, and of common words and phrases applied to 
objects like proper names ? 

100. What says rule IStli of personification ? What says rule 14th of words 
derived from proper names ? What says rule 15th on the same subject ? What 
says rule 1 6th of cliief words ? 101. What says rule 17th of chief words ? BuU 
18th ? Bule 19th of ItrndOf Bule 20th about doubtful cases ? 

105* What is said of taste ns a §nido to the use of capital letters ? What seem 
to be the two c;ctremes of custom, m regard to the use of capital letters ? What 
says rule 21st of proper names that assume common words to make new proper 
names ! What says rule 22d of phrases applied to objects like proper names ? 
What says rule 23d of phrases and sentences tliat are to bo used as neadings i 

107. Syllables. — What is a syllable? Of what must every syllable consist ? 
What is a word ? How are worcfs named according to the number of their syl- 
lables? What is a prefix? A suffix? A root, or radical ? Bv what are we 
to be chiefly guided, in dividing^ words into their sjrllables ? What letters should 
be given to every syllable ? What is said of bumisAy Uaniet, etc. ? How should 
words be divided according to their prefixes, snfilxes, etc. ? Where derivation 
and pronunciation confiict, which should be followed ? 108* How may words be 
divided at the ends of lines? When should words bo compounded ? 

108. Spelling. — What is spelling ? How is this art to be acquired ? Why 
is it difiicuit to learn to spell the words of our language accurately ? What says 
Bule 1st of doubling the nnal consonant f (Always five examples.) 

109. What is said of the I which ends such words as duel, equal, etc. ? Spell 
graveUy; and state why you spell it so. Why is metallic or excellent silled with 
two Ps f What says Bule 2d of finalv/ What exceptions ? What is said of « 
unchanged ? W bat exceptions ? W hat says Bule 3a of final e t Exceptions f 

110. What is said of final iet 01 e before consonants ? What exceptions ? 
What says Bule 4th of the endings vie and ite t Give some exceptions. What 
says Bule 6th of trebling the final letter ? What says Bule 6th of compounds ? 
W hat is said of I in such words as wiU/ulj thraUdom^ etc. ? What says Bule 7th 
offinal/^or«^ 111, What exceptions? What issaidofwimtc, ^rq;^, etc.? 

Ill* W hat is said of/ changed to t> /* Of the apostrophe ? Of cei t dan t and 
^y t Of words spelled differently ? Of contractions ? Of tmesis ? What 
general remark is made about spelling and proimnoiation ? 

112* W hat is said of equivalent sounds ? 1 13. In the spelling of what words 
are we liable to make the most ludicrous errors ? 

Derivation of Words. 

1 13, How are words classified under this head ? Define eaeh kind. (See pp. 
I and 2.) What is said of the elements of words ? What is sa^d of roots ? 
Of prefixes? 

114. What is said of suffixes? What is said of different prefixes, as capable 
I>f expressing the same meaning ? Of different suffixes ? What is said of the 
meanings of prefixes ? What euphonic changes are frequently made in forming 
derivative words? What is the meaning of the Saxon or English prefix af 
Examples. Of the Latin prefix « , oA, or ahe t Examples. (Pass thus through 
all the prefixes.) 1 17-30. What kinds of words are generally formed by means of 
anfflxes ? What is said of derived nouns ? Derivative adjectives? Denvativa 
▼erbs ? Derivative adverba ? Of worda improperly derived ? 
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FABTS OF SPEECH. 

NMiir all ihU we riiali nj from tlus PMo to pace 388, bekmpi toE^moIocjr and l^nCaz. 

A Part of Speecli is a class of words^ made according 
to their meaning and use in the construction of sentences. 

The English language has nine Parts of Speech ; Nouns, 
PronouHSy Articles^ Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, Preposi- 
iionSy Cof{fun<^ionSy and Interjections, 

To this Usti some gmmmanaDS would add the Participles, separating them 
Ihoni tlio Verbs; aud some would reject from it the Articles, dasslDg them with 
the Adjectives. But participles seem to haye no better claim to being ranked a 
separate part of speedi than infiuitiyes haye ; and the two artides, considering 
Uiat they c;in not bo alwaj's construed like adjectives, that they arc used at least 
as much as all the adjectives^ that they are liable to as many errors, that they 
are recognized in otlier languages, and that they merely aid nouns somewhat 
in the din^ction of their distinction into proper and common, are worthy of being 
made a separate dass. 

Language^ as \^*e shall see, is a most ingenious instrument ; wonderfully adapt- 
ed to the myriad-minded human race, 4ind enabling them to lay hold of the world 
and manage it intellectually in every conceivable way. Tlie above classification 
of woniS) however, exhausts it, and all its capabilitiea The substanUves and 
the verbs are Uio chief classes, and next to them are the adjectives and the ad' 
verbs. These four d^isses have, to some extent, what are called inflections; that 
iS) Uiey are sometimes changed iu form to express a modification in the idea. 

Inflections abound most about the core or most ancient part of a language. 
In the course of time, they are often dropped, or detach themselves, their mean- 
iug being assumed by now and small words; so that the language becomes 
aMocaiive rather than inflected. Sudi is the case with our language. It is prop- 
erly the office of Grammar to treat of the classes of words, and of their properties 
which produce inflections ; but, as the properties of words must also be regarded 
in the collocation of words, we usually treat of all those properties necessary to 
be regjirded in the construction of sentences, whether they cause an entire change^ 
a slight change, or even no change at all in the form of the word. Inflections, 
especially ancient ones, consist sometimes of a voioel change in the word ; as man^ 
men; goose, geese ; mouse, mice ; cUng^ clung: sometimes of a different ending ; aa^ 
fox,/oxes ; ox, oocen ; greaty grecUer; send, sent; vrrite, written : sometimes of some' 
thing prefixed ; as, beautifiu, more beatdifid; xoritCy may write^ did write, totarite: 
and sometimes of two or more of these combined j as, weave^ woven ; write, was 
written, to be writing ; breaks to have been broken, 

"Words have sometimes been divided miosub^aniives, attributives, and partides. 
Dr. Becker divides all words into noiionai words and form words. The former 
denote our notions, conceptions, or rather somewhat independent ideas; and 
virtually take up the gross of the world. They are the nouns, the principal verbs, 
and most of the adjectives and adverbs. The latter rather denote the ligatures 
substitutes, and appendages, — the relations of our conceptions or notional ideas^ 
— the various turns and windings of thought, — and give to language its adequate 
flexibility and force. They are articles, prepositions, conjunctions, pronouns, in- 
ierjections, auxiliary verbs, and some adjectives and adverbs. Briefly, the fonuer 
comprise conception-words, — ^thing-words, quality-words, and action-words; and 
the latter, substitutes and auxiliary words in general 
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«. NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 

50. A noun is a name. 

£z. — George, Martha, Columbus^ water, river, air. wind, farm, fanner, angel| 

world, mind, judgment, thought, joy, fitness, laoor, laborer, l^borionsness, Mary 

Jane Porter. " The signs +, — , X , and ^." " The pronouns he and wAo." " Miiu 

or any other she,''^ ** To stady readina, tcriting, and dpherinay ^* To attack the 

musmy being resolved upon." " I_prerer green to yeliow*'* " Tne clause, * thai man 

is bom to trwihU: " «' With his * Bow do wm do r tioA *• What eon 1 do for you P " 

" It would be improperj for us to do so/' (What would be improper t) " That 

U things good and beautiful must pass away, is a sorrowful renection." (What 

a sorrowlul reflection ?) 

Words from almost every other part of speech, also phrases 
and clauses, are sometimes used in the sense of nouns, and should 
tiien be pai-sed accordingly. 

61. When two or more words form but one name, or are habit- 
ually used so, they may all be parsed together as one noun. 

£x. — ^Henry Hudson, Juan Fernandez, New Orleans, Jefferson City, Brigadier 
General Commandant, Messrs. Harper, Misses Lewis. Gen. George Washinfftou 
and perhaps as well, Biike of Northumberland, Charles 11, Alexander the Great. 
^''Lord Bacon, Sir Walter Jialeigh, Dr. Samuel Clarke, and the Duke qf Marl- 
borough, were not brought up in puolio schools." — Sydney Smith, 

Classes. 

^ Nouns are divided into two classes, — proper and common ; and 
a part of the common nouns may be divided into collective nouns, 
abstract nouns, and material nouns. 

Proper means an^t own ; oomkor, hdonging to ameral or many ; collrctitr, gatharing iiiM 
one ; JUiSTRACT, drawn from aomeUiing dse ; and matbriaj., pertaining to tubttance or matter, 

52. A proper noun is an individual name. 

Ex. — ^Mary, Alexander Hamilton, California, Washington City, St. Petersburg, 
Missouri, Paradise Lost ; the Missouri ; the Iliad ; the AUeglumies ; the Azores, 
And according to some authorities, **The Romans; the Oherokees; the Messrs, 
SobrrisP 

When we find plaral capitalized names that distinguish groupe in the same 
fray as singular proper names distinguish individuals, it is perhaps best to parse 
them always as proper nouns. 

Proper noons do not admit of defiDition. When first applied to objects, 
they are generally given at pleasure ; and they serve to distinguish one indi* 
▼idual of a kind, fi'om others of the same kind. Most of the names on maps, 
acd the names of persons, are proper nouns. The number of proper nouns ifl 
almcst unlimited : that of places alone is said to exceed 70,000. 

Most proper nouns had originally some meaning, which, however, was not de- 
0]gned to make the word applicable to all other similar objects, but to distinguish 
and ez<dude the object named, from all others. Examples : Jerusalem, habitation 
qf peace; Christ, anointed; Margaret, pearl; Thatcher. Harper, Smith, occupa- 
Hon; White, Long, Stout, quality ; Brooks, Woods, Hill, Dale, localUv; West* 
oott, Westoote, Northcutt, ufest cottage, north cottaae ; MissisHippi, aU the rivers ; 
hiinueMta, sky-tinted ; QhQn&ndoah, daughter qf the stars ; Wmnipisoogee, fmi^^ 
qf^e Great J^irit. The meaning of most propter nouns is lost, or is not takea irto 
ooLsideintion in applying them 
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63, When a common nonn denotes an object in the scDse d 

a proper noun, it becomes a proper nonn. 

£z. — The Park ; the CommonB ; the Blae Ridge ; Niagara Falls ; MammoA 
Gaye. " And Bope ench^]lting simled.'' These words are viewed as merely de- 
noting particalar objeota rather than as charaoterizing them by the ordinary mean- 
ings of the words. 

54. A ctfrnmon noun is a generic name. 

£x. — Map, boy, engineer, hunter, woman, horse, foxes, hill, oak, white-oak, 
apple, steamboat, anger, happiness, reason, san, moon, eartli, winter. 

Chmmon nouns have meaning, and admit of definition. They distingoiah dil^ 
0Drent kinds or sorts from one another, by reference to their nature. A commoa 
noun is applied to more objects than one on account of something in which they 
resemble, and from which the same name is given to them all. Those nouns in 
a dictionary which are defined, are common noons. Of theae^ our language ia 
•ud to have about 30,000. 

55. When a proper noan assumes a meaning, or implies other 

objects having the same name, rather than similar objects having 

different names, it becomes a common noun. 

Ex. — ** He is neither a Soknnon nor a Samton." *^ Bolivar was the WatMnatan 
of Soath Amerioa." ^* No Alexander or Chuar ever did so." *^ Some mute, inglori- 
ous Miiton here may rest." ^^ Alps on Aipe fgreat diffleulties] arise.^' ** ^£is8ft- 
ohnsetts has produced her DemnatheMey ** I saw the Buetians, and also a Ikiri 
and several BfreuM*, at the Astor House." 

It is sometimes very difficult to determine whether a given noun is proper or 
common. The same word is sometimes a proper, and sometimes a oommoo, 
noun. ^ 

Ex.— Pr oper: " Sunday precedes Uimday^ " B follows A^ " / is a^ph>- 
noun." "The planets are MercurVy Venus, Earth^^'^ Ac. Common: "We have 
preaching on every Sunday?^ "The b is followed by an a." "An / or a jww-" 
" The sun shines upon the earths When a word is used to name itself, univep- 
lally considered, Mr. Goold Brown oalla it a oommon noun, similmr to such words 
as waUr and virtue denoting. the objects universally ; bat when a letter is used to 
name itself, he calls it a proper noun. The distinction is mry nice, — ^perhaps too 
much so. 

A proper noun esn not, as such, be extended in its application to any other 
similar objects : it is deelanative ana exelusive. But a oommon noun is deeeripUv^ 
and indusive ; that is, when we have once named an object by it, we are ready to 
give the same name to any other similar object as soon as it appears to us ; as, 
" Jupiter has four moone. According to Mr. Mills, the former denotes ; the lat- 
ter, " oonnotesy The ordinary housenold names that denote the objects which 
permanently and necessarilv make the world, are considered common nouns, even 
when the word can denote but one object, or the thing universallv ; as. The sun, 
the earth, the moon, the stars, the angels ; time, space, spring, winter, grass, vir- 
tue, beauty, man. Such pluraU as AlpSj AUeahanieSy Andes, Orkneys, denoting 
oontiguous parts rather than similar individuals, are undoubtedly proper nouns, 
analogous to the common nouns ashes, scissors, assets, minutice. Suon terms as 
'* the Oomanches. the Mohawks, the Gauis^ the Belgians, the Spaniards, the Mexi» 
cans, the Jews, the Israeliies. tne Janisanes, the Mamelukes, the two Adamses, the 
MarshaUs of Virginia, the Muses, the Sirens, the S'ibyls, the Graces, the Naiads* are 
considered proper nouns by some grammarians ; and common nouns by others, 
who argue that whenever a proper noun is so used as to imply more objeeta than 
9ne having the same name, it becomes common, 

56. A collective nonn is a noun denoting, in the singolai 
form, more than one object of the same kind. 

ibc- -Assembly, swarm, flock, crowd, pair, family ; " a hundrod Ksad^ 
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57. Bat ft noun in the magular namber, that denotes « coUecftla!! of 
mings resembling in their general character, but differing in their portion* 
lar dharacter, is not a collective noun. 

Ez.^'Fomitare, jewelry, machinery, finery, baggage, olothiag. 

An abstract noun denotes a quality, an action, or a mode 

of being. 

Abdract signifies drawn from, and these noans are so termed beoauso they art 
not the names of certain sabstantive objects or things in the world, bat the names 
of certain notions which the mind has drawn fh>m them, or conceived conoerninff 
them. Thus, as we advance from childhood, in our acquaintance with the worlc^ 
we form some Idea of what is meunt by time, tpace, ^0, deaih, hopey tiHM, wi^ 
d&m, magni^udSy disease, war, peace, gowmmetUy goodness, youth, ha^tpiness, beautv^ 
sorrow, murder, revenge, cold, heat, whiteness, softness, hardness, bnghiness. darh* 
mess, motion, rest, JUgnt, silence, existenoe, Tieight, depth, growth, custom, jashwn^ 
wtriffe, honor, ^lory, industry, economy, indoUnoe, grandeur, religion, knovaiUdgs, 
honesty, deeemtion, drunkenness, poverty, destiny, ambition, power. These and saoh 
nouns are abstract, 

58. Most abstract nouns readily pass into concrete nouns. 

Ex. — " The sisters were ffunous beauties.^^ ** Pride, Poverty, and Fbshion, once 
undertook to keep house together.'* Concrete, including the substance with itf 
qualities. 

59. A material noun denotes some kind of matter or sub- 
stance, 

Kx. — ^Bread, meat, water, wood, stone, wheat, flour, metal, gold, cabbage. 

Abstract nouns and material nouns have a universal, indivisible ap- 
plication, and generally also special applications. Some writers consider 
th$un abstract or material, only when used in the former sense. 

£x.-^l. ** Beauty is attractive;** *^Rain moistens the ground;** '*Vioe, fire, 
whiteness.** 2. "The beauty of the rose;** **The whiteneraof snow;** *^Theraia 
that fell last night ;** *^ A vice, a fire, vices, fires.** 

60. To the classes of nouns already given, some grammarians add 
verbal nouns, — ^participles and infinitives used in the sense of nouns, the 
former of which are sometimes called gerundives ,or participial novma / 
ecnrelative nouns, — such as father and son, htishand and wife, master and 
tervani ; and diminutive nouns, — or such as gosling from goose^ hillock firom 
hiR, lambkin from Jamb, floweret from flower. 

The foregoing eUsslficatlon is in aeeordance with the teaehlngs of grammarians gen* 
•tally. The two followiag classifications are perhaps more philosophicaL 

1. Nouns are either concr^ or abstract, 

Ooncrete nouns denote self-existent objects, or objects having attributes; aa^ 
God, earth, rose. 

Abstract nouns denote attributes; as, Goodness, power, wisdom, color, fra 
prance, motion, existence, 

2. Nouns may be dj\ .Jed into . the following classe<t : proper, abstract, mate* 
rial, verbal, all of wbicfi imply unity or oneness, and common including coHectivOf 
both of which imply plurality. 

\ proper noun is such a name of an object or a groups as is not applicable to 
•very other similar object or group. 

An abstract noun denotes an attribute universally uonsidered • ba, 2Vk(^ 
issratUm, 

Jl material noun denotes a kind of substance univenally oonsidered* ai^ 
Wator, com. 
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A «8rM noon to a participle or an infinitiye used as a noaa The abatfaci 
noons include the verbal nouns. 

A common noun is such a name given to one or more objects^ as is applicabki 
to anj others like them. 

OoUeciiife nouns denote groups of similar objects^ as other nouns denote 

tingk objects. The common nouns include the coUeciive nouns. 

The common noaua oome near to the other chMses in each ezpresaione u, ** The Han la 
■oonigeoua ;** ** The oak ia an emblem of strength.'* 

Abstract or maieriai nouns denoting objects peraonified, and common nouns 
ilQirttwd of ** connotation^ " generally become |m>per. 

iVoper, ahstract^ materialf or verbal nouns, when modij^^ become common 
Tie modification at once suggests pluralitj of objects. The modidcatioa may be 
•dfectod by pluraliziug the noun, or by using an article, adjective, adverb^ ad> 
{unct, or other modifying expression. 

Ex.— ** There irere Meophersons and Maedonalda** **The hauling of the stones and 
•iher materials, iras a hcavv expense," *' The honors of the society." " To think alirajs 
oorreotly, is a great accomplishment." " The Uadson, the Pyrenees," Ae.— The rirer Hod- 
ion, or the Hudson rirer, «c ; or they may be deemed exceptions. 



Pronouns. 

61. A pronoun is a word that supplies the place of a noaiu 

£z.~** The father and Am son cultivated the farm tohich they had purchased." 

There are throe great classes of names in all ; pronouns^ ovmmwn nouns, and prep» 
mewM. The pronoun* are the fewest in number, only about sixty^six, and the most com* 
prehensire in application ; Um common nouna are the next greater in number and less eom- 

Erehensive in application ; and the proper noutis are the most numerous and least eompre^ 
enaire. It aeems not improbable that pronoun* were the ftret namea, being the simplest 
words for denoting, under all circumstancea, whatever was about the persons conversing; 
and that they were afterwards adopted almost wholly as substitutes for nonnii. Their nature 
and very Irregular declension indicate great antiquity, and sometimes pronouns — especially 
the personal prououns of the first and second persons, the neuter pronoun it, and the relative 
pronoun wAot— are cvea yot so used as to refer, not so much to the names of ottfects, as ts 
the ot^Jeots themselvos. 

To avoid tiresome and disagreeable repetition of nouns, pro- 
nouns are used to represent persons or things already mentioned, 
inquired after, or easily recognized by them. 

Ex.— Alexander told Elizabeth that Elizabeth might write Elizabeth's name 
in Elizabeth's book with Alexander's pen—" Alexander told Elizabeth thai «A« 
might write her name in her book with his pen." " Who wi» i^ /" ^'Bf Ia a fine 
Boholar." 

62. The antecedent of a pronoun is the substantive in 
reference to which the pronoun is used. It usually precedes ih« 

ronoun, but sometimes follows it 

El, — "John obeys his instructor." Here John is the antecedent of Am. 

** Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to ITS mansion call the fleeting breath V^-^Qrap, 

63. The antecedent may be a different pronoun, a phrase, or a 
eUuse, as well as a noun. 

Ex.—" Be WHO is well, undervalues health." " Who that ie stnotly honert, 
would flatter ?" " I wished to return^ but it was impossible." " It is the novelty 
ajLd delioaoy of the design, that makes the picture so beautifti]." " It is daofrei^ 
eat to wihe a nUepmg lion," " He sold hiefarr^ and now he regreti R." 
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It 18 worthy of notice, that when a prononn has a modified 

tecedent, it represents it with all its modifications. 

Ex. — '* The laigest tree of the grove spread its shnde over ub.'* Here Ut repre- 
BentB not tree merely, bat The lurgest tree of the grove. 

When a pronoun la used, ▼« may nearly always pnt tome nonn In Its place. It is not, 
however, enstomary to regard this word as its antecedent, hut the corresponding word ela^ 
where nsed, which it representSi To a {ffononn having an antecedent, Rnle 9th, of page 
46th, lAould 1)6 applied in parsing. When a pronoun is applied directly to the object itsdf ; 
when the speaker can not be thought to have the supposed antecedent in his mind ; and when 
the supposed antecedent does not first present, in the order of the sense, the object meant,-* 
I doubt the necessity or even the propriety of i^iplying Rule 9Ui. Hence the Rule may geO" 
erally be dispensed with, in parsing interrogcUivee^ pronominale, retporuwee, and frequently. 
personal pronouns and relative pronouns. Even in such sentences as, ^' Who knows hlmsdf 
a braggart, let Miifc fear this ;** ^* Whtmuoener you can not manage, him you need not send *** 
** Whatever you do, do it well,** — him and it are probably not antecedents: the relatives do 
not refer to them; but more directly, or as direetly as they, to the objects themselves. 



Classes. 

Pronouns are divided into three chief classes ; personal^ relative^ 
and interrogative, 

64. The personal pronouns are those whose chief use is, to 
distinguish the different grammatical persons. 

66. They are /, thou or you, he^ she^ and it, with their declined 
forms, and their compounds. See p. 8, 

66. Ton, your, yours, yourself, are now preferred, in familiar or 
popular discourse, to the other forms. 

67. Tkou, thy, ihine, thes, thyself, and ye, may rather be regarded as 
antiquated forma They generally have an antique, scriptural, or poetic 
air. They are much used in the Bible, and frequently in other saoi-ed 
writings and in poetry. They are also habitually used by the FriendB, or 
Quakers. They seem, too, at one time, to have occasionally carried with 
them something of a blunt or insulting air; of which use, traces are still 
visible in our literature. 

Ex.—" Te are the salt of the earth."— 3iW«. " Thou Almighty Ruler, hal- 




of Meeex, 

" I have no words, my voice is io my sword ; 
T^ou bloodier villain than terms can give thee out I *'—Shake^>eare 

68. Ee, she, and they, sometimes refer to persons indefinitely. 

£z« — *^ Mb who trifles away his life, will never be rich in honors." " She 
cnowfl merely how to dress, dance, and flirt, will never make a good wife." **'J%ep 
who deservs most blame, are apt to blame flrst." 

69. The pronoun it is sometimes used to denote what the speaker 

cm not well designate in any other way, or what he deems sufficient?^ 

obyious when thus mentioned ; and often to introduce at once what is 

aiore definitely denoted by some following word or words. 

Ex.—*' a rains." ** It thunders." ** It was moonlight on the Persian sea." 
•Whoiatir' *< Who is t^ that caUs the dead ?" <*ii(ran iatoahoHow tree, bat 
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I do not know what U was.^ " Lo I there U oomes V^Shaleapeare'* Bamlm 




is mean to take advantage of another's distress." The following remark tella the 
trath in many instances : ^^li denotes the state or condition of things.'* 

70. The oompoTincL personal pronouns are used to denote perscvoa 
or things as emphatically distinguished from others. 

JCk. — " I will go mywif: yon may stay." " I spoke with the man Mimeff,^ 
^ I onoe felt a little inclinea to marry her tnyteif,''* 

** Hereditary bondsmen I know ye not, 
Who womd be free, thertutlves must strike the blow V^^^GimpbdL 

71. These pronouns are further used, when that which is denoted bf 
She subject of the verb, is aUo that on which the act or state terminates, 

saw hsrteif in the glaaa.' 
again.' " 



Ex. — " They drew themsdves up by ropes." " She 
M He killed himi^f:' «' (Said 1 to mysitf, ' 1 am myse,/ 



72. A relative pronoun makes its claase dependent on an 

other clause or word. 

Ex. — '* There is the man | uikom yon saw.'' " Nobody knows | who invented 
Ihe letters." " 1 have what you need." ** 1 can not tell what ails him." <* Spirit 
^t breathest through my lattice, thou," &o. — Bryant, Here, *' whom yoa saw,*' 
ft>r instance, oan not stand by itself, and make sense. 

73. The relative pronoun stands at or near the head of iti 
clause, and the clause itself generally performs the office of an ad- 
jective or of a substantive. 

Ex. — " The boy who studies, will learn"— The studious boy will learn. " I know 
who he w." (Know what ?) '' I will do what I promised to do"— I will do ih€ thing 
which 1 promised to do. 

The relative pronouns are who, which, what, that, and as^ with 
their declined forms and their compounds. See p. 9. 

74. Who is applied to persons, and to other objects when regarded 

as persons. 

Ex. — *^ The MAN icho feels traly noble, will become so." " And Avabiob, who 
■old himself to hell." — Spenser, '* Now a fiiint tick was heard below, from tb 
PsNDULDM, who thus spoke."— (/2mm Ihylor, 

'< * Dear Madam, I pray,* quoth a Magpie one day, 

To a MoNKET, who happened to come in her way." — Sargen/P» Speaktr^ 

75. Which is applied to things, or to what we regard so, to tru^ ani- 
mals, to groups of persons denoted by collective nouns when all the indi- 
yiduals of the collection are viewed together as one thing; and frequently 
lo children. 

Ex.— "The Boeis wh4^f^ <<The bird which ^^ ^^ The VLsraAxn which ;^* '^Ths 
woBLD which ;" ** The abict whichJ*^ ** He was tne sool which animated the putyJ 
** The NATioiis which encompass the Mediterranean." " CoNaRsss, which is a body 
of wise men." " The guild which we met." 

76. Which is used in connection with some word denoting the object 

referred to, or when the object is present, or has been already mentionod 

or brought to mind. 

Kz. — ** The MBroBTUiixs which oruf hed him." " I oan not teU whkh is 
** I dc not know which you mean." 
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77. Whai is Applied to things, and sometiaies to other objects when 
regaixied as things. 

£x.~"I will take tDhat yoa Bend.'* " There is in my wrriage uiktU hss lifb, 
■on], and beaatj.*' 

78. What is used when the otgects rooken of maj be represented 
by the indefinite term thing or thinga and whicK It represents them both, 
and does not have, in modern usage, the word thing or thmga understooa 
before it See Language, p. 89. 

79. TTiat is used in preference to who or which when both persons 
and other objects are referred to ; nearly always when the relative clause 
is reslritrfiiw— especially after the superlative degree^ after who, Mtme, very, 
no, aU, any, eoM, every, and frequently afler the personal pronouns, or 
after predicate-nominatiTes referring to it; and generally where who or 
which would seem less proper, or would not sound so well. 

Ex. — " The SHIP and piassNeBBS that were lost at sea.'* " In wokds that breathe. 
And TBOUOB18 that bum.'* " This is the HARDsar lesson that we have yet had.'' 
*^ Who tiiat respects himself, would tell a lie ?" " The samk star that we saw last 
niffht." ** No MAN that knows him, would credit him.^' '* And all that wealth 
ir Deanty ever gave." " It is selfishness and vanity, that makes a woman a ooquet." 

80. The relative pronoun or relative clause is restrictive^ when 
it makes the word to which it refers denote only such objects as are 
described by the relative clause : in the restrictive sense, it modifies 
an idea ; in the other, it adds an idea. 

Ex. — " RiOHiEs that are ill gotten, are seldom enjoyed.*' Of course not all 
riches. ** Bead thy doom in the flowkrs, which fade and die." Not restrictive. 
'* He was a man whom nothing could turn aside from the path whiek duty pointed 
out." Restrictive. ** Gkxl must be conscious of every motion thai arises in the 
material umivebss, which he thus essentially pervades." The first relative is r»* 
Btriodve ; the other is not, '* They enacted such laws at were needed." ** Catch 
what oomes." 

It is often difficult to determine whether that should be preferred to who or 
iq&mA. Sometimes either mav be used with equal propriety. When the ante- 
cedent is so fixed or definite bv itself, or so limited by other definite words,— such 
OS the, that, thoBB, — that the relative clause can not vary ita meaninf^, who or which 
may be allowable or even preferable ; when the antecedent is an indefinite term, 
or IS made indefinite by such modifying words as a, come, an^, every, Ao^ that 
may be preferable, or even necessary to make the meaning sufficiently definite, or 
to show precisely what objects are meant. 

** He is engaged in speculations which are verj profitable,** might suggest that all speen- 
latkms are very profitable : say, " in meoulationa thaW* ^ He is a man who cheats everj 
bodj/* may be understood to mean, that mscality is the essential quality of a man or of a 
gentleman : say, ** a man that** ** It is the thought or sentiment which lies under the 
ignred expression, that gives it its merit" Here no ehaoge could be made without ii^orinf 
the sentence : which and that^ as here used, (though both restrictiTe,) well show the sul^ 
ordinate character of the middle elanse, and the restrictive ohara'^ter of the last clause. '* 1 
don*t doubt you'll like my friend, whom I have sent with a moat trusty and faithful serv- 
ant, who deserves your friendship and favor.** This setttenoe is not so dear as it might be ; 
bad the author uid, ^and who deserves,** the reference would have been clearly to 
"« friend;** had he said, "^Aot deserves,** to ''servant.** 

81. Ihat is often used as an ac^jective or as a conjunction ; so that yon 
most regard it a pronoun, only when who or w?Uch can be put for it without 
dMtz>>ying the sense. 

Ex. — *^ That^* man siud that" he knows vonr fhther." " The ablest man thai 
f^bo] spoke on the snbjeeL" <« Tha asms horse that [which] I rode." 
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82. At is generallj a relative pronoun, wtxen it is used after suck^ 
manyj or tame, 

Ex. — " He pursued such a course at ruined bim.^* '* He deceived as many a§ 
cmsted him.*' ** The daughter has the same inoUnationB ae the mother." 

ASf at bottom, ia perhaps a eoBjiinctlon; bnt rinoe a relative mast then be always ■up- 
plied to complete the sense of the folloving elaase, it may as irell be parsed as a relati^a. 
Borne grammarians maintain that If. is uerer a relative, others, that it is always a relatiTe 
after tuck, many, or aame. The tmtli lies perhaps between the two extremes. Aa it used 
in two different seniies. It may recall the iaentiecU objects mentioned before, or it may pr^ 
sent only gimUar objects. When, by supplying the necessary words, the meaning wonld be 
changed, €U should certainly be parsed as a reUttire. *^ I bought, at the auction, such mulea 
a« were sold— as mauy mules as were 8old^*=I bought the mules that were sold — all the 
Biules that were sold ; but, ** I bought, at the auction, such mules at the mules were thai 
were 8<dd — as many mules as the mules were that were sold," sngsgests rather that thei# 
were two distinct parcels of mnles, or that I bought other mules than those which were sold 
at the auction. Observe alra, that, above, some other relative can be substituted for m, es- 
pecially by changing the preceding tueh or as manj; into thA, thom^ or aiL So, " He took as 
nianyas he could get'* = He took all that he could get **He took such apples as pleased 
him." ** She played such tunes as were called for.^ ** He was the father of all such as 
play on the harp and organ." ^ As many as came, were baptized." ** I will come at sueh an 
hour as 1 can spare." But when 1 say, " I bought such mules as you have for sale ;" ** We 
do not want such men an he is ;*' as should perhaps be considered a conjunction. In the Ust 
example, if parsed as a relative, it can not agree, as a predicate-nominati\'e, with ha: we can 
not say, ** He is such men." Locke, however, has the following sentence : ** There be some 
tnen whom you wonld rather have your son to be, with five hundred pounds a year, than 
some other with five thousand pounds.^* Whom is here used very much like as in the previ- 
ous example.— This latter sense of as is also analogous to that of than in such sentences as, 
** I have more money than you have ;'' **■ He wanted more than he got.^ In these sentencea, 
than should never be parsed as a relative, for it never expresses, when so used, the identUy 
sometimes denoted by as. Most teacliers, to avoid ditficult distinctions, deem it best to parsk 
OS, construed after stteh, manjf^ or same, always as a relative pronoun. 

83. The compouncL relative pronouns are preferred to the simple 
ones, when tlie speaker means to indicate more forcibly that he refers to 
an object considered as general or undetermined. Sometimes thej are 
almost equivalent to the simple pronouns. 

Ex. — *^ Whoever [any person that] despises the lowl^, knows not the floklenesa 
of fortune"— Who aespises the lowly, etc. " Take whichever [any one that! you 
like." *^ 1^11 do whatever [any or every thing that] is right.'' ** Who steak mv 
purse, steals trash.'' 

These pronouns are parsed like the corres{>onding simple pronouns ; but, as 
they never refer to a definite or particular object, they have rarely or never an 
expressed antecedent. The indefinite ever or soever partly represents the ante- 
cedent, by being a sort of substitute for the indefinite adjective which must pre- 
cede tne antecedent; hence when the antecedent is expressed or supplied, ^the 
ever or soever must generally be dropped ; as, ** Whoever cares not for others, shoald 
not expect their favor"— ^i»^ person who care? not for others, should not exneoi 
their favor. JSver, f^om denoting time indejlnitely, was naturally extendea to 
fiaee and timej ana thence of course to objects* 



84. An interrogative pronoun is used to ask a questioii. 
Ex.—" Who came with you!" " What do you want ?" " Which is you» f « 

The interrogative pronouns are wko^ whickj what^ and theif 
declined forms. 

Each of them may be applied to any person or thing what 
loever ; except who, which is applicable to persons only. 

85. Who inquires for the name or some other appellation; and 
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rben the naipe is in the question, it inquires for the character oi some 
descriptioQ of the person. 

£x.>-'* Who wrote the bookr' « Wkau glory did he emulate ?" <« Ff^«i di 
yoa take me to be f" ** Who was Blennerhasset !" 

86. Which supposes the name known, or disregards it, but seeki 
further to distinguish a certain individual from others. 

Ex.—" Wkieh of you will go with me ?" " Which is the Goremor T' " Which 
is the tigress? Which moat I take? Which ia your daughter?" « Which ia 
which f 

87. WhtU goes still further, and inquires into the character or oocu* 
pation. 

Ex.—** Whai ia that fellow f 

Briefly, who seeks to designate; which, to distinguish; and whai 
to describe. 

Ex.—" Who is that gentleman f— Mr. Everett— Which one ?— Edward Everett^— 
Whai is he ? — An eminent scholar and statesman." 

Sometimes either who or whai may be used in speaking of persons : but in moat 
such iDstauoeSy who is perhaps a little more respectful. 

88. When who, which, or whcU, occurs in a clauso that is in answer or 
apparently in answer to the same clause used interrogatively, it is neither an 
interrogative pronoun, nor a relative pronoun in the sense of other relative pro- 
nouns; but, according to some grammarians, it is a responsive or an indefinite 
pronoun. It may, however, be considered a rekUive pronoun ; for it makes its 
clause dependent as the common relatives do. 

Ex. — Interrogative: " ITAo broke the window ?" Beenonsive rela* 
live: " I do not Imow who broke it." ** Do you know who broke it ?" 

The foUoving sentences Qlustrate the difTerent uses of who, which, and what:" 

Interrogative. Besponnve Belative. Common Relative. 

Whieh is the lesson ? I remember which is the leas<m. I remember the lesson which I recitod. 
What did be bay? I know whai he bought I adnUre what he bought 

WhatiBiiuQit "S^ff ^ "S® "'J^ ^ ?"??• .u . I Teach me wA«5 Is true. 

ir«Hw MM vuiA I Better: Teach me what truth is. J *"■**" ""» '*'«* " *^""' 

Hence, when these words are inierrogatioe pronouns, tbey must stand at oi 
near the beginning of the question ; when reeponeive relative pronouns, the verb oi 
peposition (usuau^ preceding) ^vems the entire clause, or depends on it ; and 
when common relative pronouns, it relates only to what is aenotea by them. 



89. The chief other words used occasionally as pronouns, are 

me^ oneselfy none^ other, another, each other, one another, and thai^ 

with tlieir declined forms. 

Ex. — '* Some one has said, *A blush is the color of virtue.* *' '^ The best ones.^ 
•« Several othorey ^^One should not think too highly of oneseC/:^ " The old bird 
feeds her young onesJ^ *^ The brother and sister love each other?'' " The girle 
iCve cne another^ ** Wives and husbands are, indeed, incessantly complaining of 
each other y — Johnson, "Put the dozen cups within one another.^'* ^^None [no 
persons] are completely happy." " The i^e of modest, industrious, and meritori* 
ous yeomanry is gone; ana ^lat [the age] of pining, office-seeking arisfx>cracy if 
at hand." 

Dr. 'Whatdy writes ^^ oneself ^* in a form analogoos to hsnOf, himstH/, and bettoii' 
think, than "one*« se^." 
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90. One often refers to mankind indefinitely, or to a cl&ss of ofajeed 
already brought to mind, or obvious from the modifying word or words. 

91. Muih other and one another are often called reciprocal pronoufu. 
They have a reflexive sense, and represent the relation between any two 
of the objects as being that between any and every other two of the en- 
tire series. 

Some grammaiiaQB, b^ snppl^ng words, paree each of the foreffoing terms as 
(wo words, the first one m apposition with tne whole groap, and the otho- as as 
objective ; as, " The two girls love sa^ [one* loves thej ather'^ [one*]. But " Th« 
bad boys threw stones at one anothsr^'''* may mean, amA one at ike others^ as well as, 
mtk one at the other one. The Greek language expresses one another by one wofd 
and the German also by one inequ'rdble word that is preoisely analogona to OM 
phrase. 

" Wie Kwei Flammen aieh ergreifen, wie 

HarfentOne in einander spielen*'' — iSekiUer. 

Here einander ooold not be parsed separately ; for ein in ander would be a s(46qIrii- 

There are several other words, of the pronominal or definitive adjectives, which 
are also f^quently parsed as pronouns, es^cially when thev refer distribnuvely or 
emphatically to what has been already mtrodaced. *^Tney fled: eome to tha 
woods, and some to the r'ver." ** They had two horses each,'''* " Peace, order, 
and justice, were aU destroyed." ** I like neither,*'' It will be best to oonsider 
such words pronounsy when' they can not be so well disposed of in any other way: 
but they are frequently parsed as pronouns or adverbs when they might as wen 
or better be parsed as acQedims, 

The last ;^roup of pronouns which we have considered, do not fall within any 
one of our three ^reat classes of pronouns. If deemed necessary, they may be 
called reoiprooal^ indefinite^ distributivej or demanetrative proaouns, aooording to 
their sense. 

♦ •' — 

92. In the place of a pronoun, we may frequently pat a noni 

with the same pronoun, or with a word of the same class or nature, 

placed as an adjective before the noun. 

Ex.—'' Who is he ?''— What person is he ? <* Show me what it is"~Show ma 
what thing it is. " Which of the horses will you take ?"— Which horee will yon 
take? "I will ride one horse to drive the others f* i, «., the other horses. **Tba 
pleasures of vioe are momentary ; those of virtue, everlasting'^— The jdc 
vice are momentary ; the pleasures of virtue, everlasting. 

93. The pronoun is sometimes omitted. 

Ex. — "'Tis Heaven [that] has brought me to the state [wftioA] yoii 
* There is the man [whom] I saw." [Thou] *' Thyself shalt see the act.*^ 

94. An antecedent may be supplied, when it is needed for the 

Bake of other words, or even when it can be easily supplied, and 

without producing harshness. 

Ex. — '' Give it to whoever [an^ one that] needs it ;'' or, **Give it to \amtperecm] 
who (ever) needs it." " Let such [persons] aa hear, take need.'* [Bs\ ** Wno fives 
to £uicy, never can be rich." 



Properties. 

Nouvs and Pronouns have genderB, penonn, 
bevSf and ca§G8. 



95. Pronouns agree with their antecedents, in gender^ perMom^ 
«ad number. 
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Menders. 

Tho gender of a word is its meaning in regard tc sex* 

There are fonr gendeiB ; the fiuucuUne, the feminine^ the earn 
inon, and the neuter. 

Obitdbbs meant oiigliuilly kind» oi torta , thence, Mndt in referanea ioaex; and thiiio«,tha «mm 
iBi/wm of worda aa adi^ted to dlatl jgiiish ol^eote in rafard to mx. 

96. The masculine gender denotes males. 

Rx.— Undle, fkther, son, governor, Bfr. Bobertson, ezeontor, dog, lie, >i^«Mii> if, 

97. The feminine gender denotes females. 

Kx.— Aunt, mother, daughter, girl, hen, goose, heroine, seamstress, she, herself 

98. The common gender denotes either males or femalea, 
or both. 

Ex.— Persona, parents, children, cat, insects, I, yon, they, who. 

99. The nenter gender denotes neither males nor females. 

£z. — ^Tree, house, ci^, heaven, beauty, bodv, sixe, manhood, soul, it, what 
The neuter gender pertams chiefly to things, and to qualities or other attributes. 

Common gender of course does not imply common sex^ but is the character- 
istic of t'nose substantives which denote living beings, without showing in them- 
selves whether males or females are meant, being equally applicable to both. 
The sex may, however, be sometimes ascertained from some other word iz the 
sentence ; and then the words should be parsed accordingly. 

Ex. — ** The ohild and his mother were in good health." Here ekild is masca- 
Une, as shown by Mt. 

Soma grammariaos reject tlie *' common gender," and would parse such words as jMsrenls and 
/Hmtdn, as '*of the masculine and feminine gender," "of the masculine or feminine gender.** 
"of the masculine gender," or "of the feminine gender," according to the sense. I see no Talid 
objection to the term tmmmum gmtder. provided frntder and mx lie not, as thej frequently are. eon* 
fonnded. They are distinct in meaning: ftmd0r is a property belonging to loonb only ; and smi, 
to o^jfaeto. 

100. Nouns strictly applicable to males only, or to females only, 
are sometimes used to denote both. This usually occurs when the 
speaker aims at brevity of speech, and when the sex is not impor- 
tant to his design. The masculine term is generally preferred. 

Ex.— "i2^«M are fond of green pa<«tures;" i. «., A0/*««9, and fM.r«» too. "The 
Jewe are scattered over the whole world." ^^Etirt are ofien disappointed." ** 1 
■aw gte»€ and d^k» in the pond." *^ The poeU of England." But in connection 
with a proper name, only the appropriate term will harmonize in sense ; a8, *' The 
foet Homer;" <* The fodm Sappho." 

101. Sometimes animals are regarded as male or female, not 
from their sex, but from their general character — from having mas- 
euline or feminine qualities. 

Ex.—'* The lAon meets Am foe boldly." " The /ox made ku escape." " The 

Sufdr weaves her web." *•*• The dw smooths "her feathers*" ^* The timid hirt 
ipA from her covert." ** Every hw minds her own business." — Additon. ** Th« 
an^ is a very cleanly insect, and throws out of her nest all the remains of the com 
on which 9M feeds.*^ — Id, Had these bees and ants appeared to Addison as un- 
interesting, ordinary things, he would probably have used ** it" and ** its ;" but 
tbair aUraeUvej aamaJbU^ and idma^t ratUmai qualities made the adoption of tbs 
fbmioe gender peculiarly elegant. 
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102. So, inanimate objects are sometimes regarded b}r tJi« 

imagination as living beings, and have then a suitable sex ascribed 

to them. The objects, in such cases, are said to be personified^ that 

is, endowed with personal qualities ; and the nouns denoting such 

objects, may be parsed as masculine or feminine by personification^ 

Ex. — " The sun rose, and filled the earth with his glory .^^ " The tnuon took hsr 
station atm higher, ana looked brighter than before." >* The boat has loot ktt 
mdder.** '* There lay the city before us, in all her beauty." ** Behold the Mom 
in amber elouds arise ; see, with her rosy hands she paints the skies." — Lee* 
^ Then Anffsr rushed— -Am eyes on fire." — UolUns. See his Ode oa the Passions, 

103. A collective noun, when used in the plural form, or when 

il represents the collection as an aggregate or a whole, is of the 

neuter gender; when used otherwise, its gender corresponds with the 

■ex of the individuals composing the collection. 

Ex.—** Six famUies settled on this river." " Every generation has its peculiar- 
Udes." *' The audience were much pleased." 

104 Some words may vary much in gender, aooording to the very differ 
ant meaiings which thoy have. 

Ex.—" A game at ball ;" " I saw no game in my hunt." " A brilliant genius .•" 
" He has gen^usJ*^ " The same man that — woman that — person that — apple thai/' 

The English language has three methods of distinguishing 
the two sexes. 



105. 

Bachelor, 

Beau, 
Boy, 

Boar, 

Bridegroom, 

Brother, 

Bull, 

Bullock, 

Cock, » 

Booster, ) 

Colt, 

Dog, 

Drake, 

Earl, 

Father, 

Friar, 

106. 



maid, ) 

spinster, f 

belle. 

girl. 

sow. 

bride. 

sister. 

cow. 

heifer. 

hen. 

Ally. 

bitch. 

duck. 

countess. 

mother. 

nun. 



a. By different words. 

Gander, goose. 

Gentleman, lady. 

Hart, 

Horse, 

Husband, 

Lord, 
Male, 
Man, 

Master, 

Master, 

Mr., 

MUter, 

Monk, 

Monsieur, 

Monsieur, 



roe. 

mare. 

wife. 

queen. 

lass. 

lady. 

female. 

woman. 

mistress. 

miss. 

Mrs. 

spawner. 

nun. 

mademoiselle. 

madame. 



Nephew, 

Papa, 

Bake, 

Bam, 

Sire, 

Sire (ahorse), 

Sir, 

Sloven, 

Son, 

Stag, 

Steer, 

Swain, 

Uncle, ^ 

Wizard, 

Youth, 

Charles, 



niece. 

jilt, 
ewe. 
madams. 

mad am. 

slut. 

dan£;hter 

hind. 

heifer. 

nymph* 

aunt. 

witch. 

damsel, I 

maiden. ) 

Caroline* 



b. Bj/ difference of termination. 



Most words of this class are appellations of office, occupation, oi 

mnk, and the feminine generally ends in ess or trix. 

Ex. — Abbott, abbess. Add ess : Baron, heir, host, priest, count, poet, peer 
prophet, tutor*, ma^or, prior, shepherd, sultan*, deacon, giant^ danphm, prmce, 
(see Bules for Spellmg,) ogre, patron, god, (see Kules for S^elbng.) dt, Jew, her 
mit, archer, viscoun^ author, canon, diviner, doctor*, tailor, Hebrew, Jesalt| 
regent, soldier, warrior. Change teb or tob into tbess, and deb into dbbsb : 
Actor, doctor, arbiter, benefactor, auditor, enchanter, elector, instructor, chanter, 
songster, conauctor, embassador, hunter, mister, protector, traitor, commander, 
domander, detractor, victor, suitor, director*, proprietor, seamstcr, idolater, edi> 

* Words marked wi4i a star, have also tome other form to denote the feauJa. 
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tor, progfmitor, fornieator, porter, painter, orator*, mediator*, offender, eolicHor, 
reetor^ spectator*, creator, emalatoi, exactor, founder^ tator^ hackater, aeinpater, 
inhabiter, -' -' - '- •- - ■• - ^ • l_ . ^ 

executoi 




proMcutor, .ax»x/w«^,., v».»x.^.. ».k,.». «.»,.. ^m^,^^ »«» .» 
adventurer, caterer, cloisterer, nackaterer, murderer, aoreerer. 



empresa, ) 

emperesa. | 

negresa. 

govemeaa. 

votareaa. 

tigreaa. 

eagleaa. 
Launderer, laundreaa. 
Duke, duchesa. 

Tj'rant, tyrannesa. 
Pythonlst, pythoness. 

Uero, heroine. 



Emp6ror, 

Negro, 

Governor, 

Votary, 

£agl^ 



WOSOa NOT so BEOULAB. 

Oarl, carline. Don, 

Landgrave, langravine. Infiiuti 

Margrave, margravine. Tzar, 

Pak^ave, palagravine. 8ultan, 

Josephj Josephine. Augustus, 

Tragedian, tragedienne. Comeliua, 

Chamberlain, chambermaid. George, 



Goodman, 
Widower, 
Lover, J 
Love, f 
Signore, 
Marquis, I 
Marquess, } 



goody, 
widow. 

love. 

signora. 

marchioneaa. 



Henry, 
JuliuS| 

Louis, 

John. 

Frank, 

Francia, 



J 



domw. 

infanta. 

tzarina. 

Bultana. 

Augusta. 

Cornelia. 

Georgia. 

Henrietta. 

Julia. I 

Juliet. ) 

Louisa. 

Joanna. 

Francea. 



107. When, for either sex, the appropriate term is so seldoni 
osed as to be uncouth, the other term may be preferred; and 
wherever there is a term for but one of the sexes, it may be used 
for the other, if necessary. 

108. Words derived or compounded from others, usually express 

gender in the same way. 

Ex. — "Coheir, ooheireaa ; archduke, arehduehsss; grandsire. arandam; land- 
lord, landlady ; schoolmaster, gchoalmiatress ; schoolboy, schoolgirl: merman, nMr- 
mtaid; grandlather, grandmother; atep-son, step-daugkUr ; peacock, peahenJ^ 



109. 



c. By using a distinguishing word. 



£z. — ^i5&-bear, a^bear; ^g^oat, «A«-goat; ImchraXihit^ <io0-rabbit; eodtaparrow. 
Hsparrow ; man-servant, maidservant ; male descendants, f em/tit descendants ; 
Jfi*. Barton, Mrs. Barton ; Mr. Keynolds, Miss Heynolds. 

110. For some very common objects we have a common-gender 
term, as well as a masculine term and a feminine. 

Kz. — Parent, father, mother; ckiid, aon, daughter; person, man, woman. 

111. Some descriptive terms are so rarely needed to denote women, 
that they have no corresponding feminine terms. 

Ex.— Printer, carpenter, robber, baker, brewer, hoatler, lawyer, fop, drummer, 
aolcnel. 

112. Others have rarely or never corresponding masculine terms. 
£jC. — ^Laundress, aeamatreas, brunette, coquet, jilt, dowdy, vixen, termagant| 



Oenders of Proiioniii. 

The speaker, and the person addressed, being mutually present, or generallj 
known to each other in regard to sex, it was not thought necessary, in the fornui^ 
taon of speech, to make different pronouns for distinguishing them in regard to 
aeiz. Tho personal pronouns (^ the first or the second person should therefore 
be parwd as of the comin/on gender, unless the sex becomes marc* deAnite]^ 

7 
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known by aome other word in the sentepoeL In the third pcmo Hmgiilar, hoiF 
ever, the diffoi^nt aczes are distinguished hy peraooal {xodoods adapted in gen- 
der to each. Seep. 11. 

U3. The pronoun it, usually regarded neater only, iss I sospett aboo! 
(he comtnon gCL'ier when it stands for nouns of this gender, and aouietimei 
i^lieu it iloiioles objects sliglitly personitied. 

£z.— '* The liger broke U* cham.'' *' The dUZi hiis nnged ite frock.*' " Th« 
mouu ran back when U saw me." ^' Sletp never Tiaits sonoir ; when it does, U ia 
a oomforter." — Shaksaptat^ 

114. Indeed, it seems that the three pronoons Ae, she, and it, maj aumi^ 
times refer to objects without special regard to dex ; he being preferred &r iriMt 
is large, bold, or preeminent ; ahej for what is effeminate or dependent ; and ^ 
for what is small, unimportant, or imperfectly known. I think I have noticed 
this principle often, especially in our mode of speaking of laboring imwnn^ and 
of peta 

Ex. — ^* The elMhatU writhed his lithe proboscis." ** The swan with her beanti 
fUl curving neok." " The Ma-bird with %U wild scream." " Eer young the pa» 
tridga led?* — BrvanL In this last sentenoe, the other words make the feminiiw 
pronoun preferable. 



Persons. 

Tho person of a word shows whether the word refers to th« 
speaker, tho object spoken to, or the object spoken of. • 

There are three persons; the^r^;^, the secandy and tbe third. 

The word pbrbons la borrowed from Btage-playing, and meant oriffinallx iiMub, dka r mdm^ 
adortf or Mptakert on the etage ; and thence is derired its sense as used In grammar. 

116. The first person denotes the speaker. 

Ex.— "/ William Jonsi here oertify, that," <&o. ^^Iwho oommand yon, am the 
general.'* " Many evils beset ita mortals,^ 

116. The necoiid person represents an object as spoken to. 




W hen inanimate objeots are addressed, they are of course personified. 

117. The third person represents an object as spoken of. 

Ex.—" The eity is in a bowl of nunrntavm.^'' " I have read Wd^tei^e repiff to 
Bdyne,"^^ *♦ 1 am the man whom you wish to see," " To fail is disgracefiiL" 

The naming of the different persons as shoM-n above, first, second, and thbrd^ is In aeeoidp 
anoe with tbe natural ordnr of ftill discourse ; as, '•* IJamea Bennett certify to ycu, WUlfam 
Morrison, that Timothy Flint is the legftl owner of this farm.'* It is also obviooa, that va 
ean refer, tn speaking, only to oorselves, to something spoken to, or to something spokan oL 

118. When a noun comes after a verb to explain the nomina- 
tive, it is of the third person, though the nominative may be of tho 
first or the second person. 

Ex.— "We are the natrons that will support you." "You are the perwm 
wanted." " I am «A<ryf of the county." ** Weare «im»^«r« here." "Ton an 
JUroM." 

Pn'son rather disappears fVom the words sherijf, strangers^ and herose^ aa lien 
used without an article. Sheriff, for instance, does not seem to denote the apealoff 
•8 such, nor a penon spoken or as such, hut ia simply deecriptive aomewhat Jiki 
va p^isvttXy^. 
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119. A word used in ^peakiiig of one or of 2k part of the persont 
ipeaking or addressed, is in the third person. 

hU 
.) 

foimer is Ihe oorreot ezpreasion aooording to principle. 

120. The third person is sometimes elegantly used for the first 
or the second. 

Ezv— "The king is alwars willing to listen to the Just complaints of bis sab- 
jeets ;'' for, ** I am always,'*^ <feo. ** Sarely, mj mother does not mean to marry me 
to snoh an old miser;*' for, "Surely, mother, yon do not," <&o. 




Persons of pronouns. 

121. The pronouns of the first person plural, we^ our, oun, etc., 
9TQ used when the speaker includes others with himself; and some- 
times, to represent two or more persons as uttering the same thing 
together. 

Ex.—" Let w go." " John, Mary;, andl, most learn mm* lessons." " R^ th« 
people," &G.—afn8tUyU(m qf(M Ui& " Ift are going to the moantains."— ibaiy- 

122. The pronouns of the second person plural, you, your, etc., 

are used to denote two or more persons addressed, or one only with 

others included. 

Ex. — " My oonntrymen, I appeal to j«m." " Jbw boys may go and play." ^*7(m, 
sir, pou are the bovs tbat threw rooks through the windows." '* You meohanios 
[speaking to one only] are required to work only ten hours per day." 

123. Hence it is, perhaps, that we and you, as well as they^ 

sometimes refer to mankind generally. 

Ex. — *' W4 are apt to love those who love us." " Tou may as well seek honcrv 
in gall, as happiness in vioe." *' Shakespeare presents to ffou the nniversal world." 
^^Jwy say that Buchanan will be elected." *^77iev say that free governments will 
ultimately be established in all parts of the world?' 

When a pronoun refers to two or more substantives taken 

together, and of different persons, it prefers the first person to the 

second, and the second to the third. 

Ex. — "JAiosand I have lost our horses." ^'jAiosand tou have lost fw 
horses." 



IVumbers. 

The number of a word shows whether the word refers to 
inc object or to more than one. 

There are two numbers ; the singular and the plurtU. 

124. The singular n imber denotes but one. 
JBs^— Apple, knife, pin, grain, flower, I, he, one, an, this, that. 

125. The plural number denotes more than one. 
Bk.— Apjdea, knives, grains, mioe, flowers, we, they, ones, theses th orn 
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x7tS, Two or more singulars connected merely bj and^ ar« 
oquivaleni to a plural. 

£k. — ** John, e^MM, and Thomatj are Btodyiiig"— The Sofv are stadying. 

1?7. TwQ or more objects viewed one by one, or separately, 

Dave words refemng to them in the singular number. 

Ex. — " Every H&urr beat knowt iU own aorrowa.'* ^* Neither Habt nor Mab- 
IHA has studied her ivMaon.'* 

128. A possession or attribute relating in common to several 

objects, should generally be expressed by a singular word. 

Ex. — " It waa done for oar Mbb/' not aakes, ** Let them be content with their 
bt,'* not lots. *' Tou .did I have the aame purposs, but different jadgmenta.*' 

129. A proper noun, when pluralized, denotes a race or family, 

or two or more oTf|ects as having the same name or character. 

Ex.— "TheDixonsandtheBoltona." '* The twelve Cnaan." *< Her Blarioi^ 
Sompters, Hatledgea, and Pinkneya." 

130. Abstra(;t or material nouns, as such, are never plural, ex- 
cept a few that have no singular form. 

Ex. — Pride;, ambition, hope, motion, duration, busineas ; gold, copper, meat, 
!iay, straw, specie, butter, cider, beer, molassea, ivy, fire, snow, mud, water, ilaac, 
ulk, dust ; ashes, oa's. 

131. Sometimes they are pluralized to denote more kinds 
*han one. . • 

Ex. — Diaeasos, fevers, vicea, ura, winea, teas, oottona, silks, aatlns, taxes* 

132. Sometimes they denote two or more objects having the 

quality or substance, or else something as composed of parts. 

Ex.— Curiosities, slatea. atraws, timbers, proceedings, liberties, rights. *' All 
the sisters are hecmties?'' ^' The heights of Abraham, at Quebec^' ^* My morftltt.** 



*' I had only a few coppers left.^* " I heard the toaters roar down the cataract." 

133. Some nouns that denote objects consisting of two parts, or 

conceived to consist of many parts or individuals, are always plural. 

Ex. — ^Tongs, Bclssors, lungs, embers, ashes, pincers, breeches, trousers, draw- 
ers, hose, bowels, entrails, inteatineaj billiaixU, calends, ides, noaea, annala, 
arcnives, clothes, jgoggles, snaffers, stairs, head-quarters, poetics, riches, victuala, 
assets, teens, matins, vespers, hemorrhoids, hyster^ics^ dreg<^, bitters, filings, 
remains, obsequies, nuptials, chops, spatterdashes, statistics, fblks, aborig'inte, 
antij/odffts, mammalia, ffrallsB, pasaer^s, aporadSa, regalia, paraphernalia, yetehea 
cattle, hustings, belles-^ttres (oel-let'tr). Except, however, the class, /wmUm% 
fewelrpf hosisrjff etc., which are singular. 

134. Sometimes such a word may be used in the singular number to doncte 
a part, or to denote the object as an individual, or to denote the entire ooUoctica 
ts one thing. 

Ex.—*' The left lung was diseased." " A stair ; a bellows ; the annal ; a vmln- 
able statistic." 

135. Some nouns have the same form for either number. 

Ex. — Deer, sheep, awine, grouse, aeriea, apeoies, auperflciea, oorpa, mppantam^ 
means. 

136. A collective noun is plural, even when singular in fom 
yet plural in idea. 

itx.^^* The American people are jealous and watdhftQ of their TSbuitimJ* 
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In A ftw instanoeB, the same ooUeotive nonn is used in both Dninb6n in the 
Moie sentence, and perhaps not improperly. ** £aoh ffause shall keep a loarnal ol 
Ut proceeding, and fh>m time to time publish the same, excepting sucu paru as 
may in tA^jadgment require secrecy." — CkuutitutionqftM U»Ued SUUtt, ^* There 
jft a tribe in these moantiunB, toko are fairer and more intelligent than the other 
Indians.'' — Irm/ng» The first view refers to the whole ; and the other, to th« 
indiTidoais. 

IdY. Some nouns denoting animals, and also words of number 
preceded by a numeral adjective, are sometimes used in the sin- 
gular form to express a plural' sense. 

Ex. — ** This creek abounds in trout and mtaA." — Emloring lU^fediHon, To 
say, *' in iroute snd perchet^^'* might mean different kincb. '* Fowl and Ji/^ for 
sale." '* Two poir; three dozen; three eoore; five hvndredJ* Here the numeral 
sdjective seems of itself sufloient to determine or express the number. 

138. fbot and liorsej in the sense of troops, and sail, in the sense of shipi^ 
are plural. ScMnetimes cannon and shot are plural : also head; as, " forty head," 

139. In a word, the singular form of some words is some- 
times used for the plural form, though the latter may also be in 
good use. 

Ex. — " The /oe I they come ; thev come." — Byron, " We shall have plenty 
of mackerel this season.^* — Addieon. " All manner of evil." " To mould Inck and 
boni them." " We have caught some^A." 

** ^ey had herring and maektrdt,^'* ^^Thnds and sahnone swim against the 
■Inam.'^ <*/lra02f,and fiehee^ ««In soores and dotens.^* '«By huiMtreds and 
fjonffwrft.'* '* OBMnons and musketey 

140. In using the singular form, the mind dwells perhaps 
rather on the nature than on the number of the objects, — on what 
is meant rather than on haw many are meant. 

141. The singular form and the plural sometimes differ in 
sense, or are different words. 

Ex. — Arm, armt (weapons) ; letter, lettere (literature) ; pain, pains (care) ; oolor, 
cdors (banner) ; meana, manners^ morals^ phyaies, aahea. 

142. Some nouns, though always plural in form, are considered 

to be either singular or plural, according as the mind conceives 

the thing as composed of parts, or as a single object of thought. 

Ex. — News, odda, means, amends, alms, snds, mathematics, politics, ethics, 
physics, optics, mechanics, hydraulics, apocrypha, mumps, measles, wages. " The 
mMslee havb broken out tnicK upon nim." ^ The measles ia sometimes a danger- 
ous disease." " There the different polities of the day webb disoubsxd." ^^FoU' 
tios IB an UDcertaixiprofession." '* Can all that optics tbaoh unfold thy form to 
please me so ?" — CksmpMUOs £ainbow. The tendency rather is, to construe such 
words plnndly, except a few of the most common ones. Writers sometimes shun, 
the doubtful construction, bv saying, for instance, ** The soience of mathematics 
»"— -; ^^ Fh^suxU seienos vr—'. 

It is the sense rather than the form, that determines the number; henoe nuh 
losses^ Jeans, Sso., are singular, though they end in «. A noun that makes sense 
with a or an before it, or m after it, is singular ; a nonn that makes sen^ with pm 
or time before it, or are after it, is plural. 

Hoi¥ tbe plural nmnber Is expresMCd* 

148. Most nouns becomn plural by adding s to the singulaf 
Xx,.Book, books; street, streets; hat, Ao^; river, rivers; village, viUoffes, 
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144. When 8 alone annexed, conld not be easily pronounced ^ 
and when the singular ends in t, o, u, or jr, preceded each by a 
eonsonant, — the plural is formed by adding es, 

Ex. — Church, lurches; bench, benehea; blush, bluahsB: mias, t/dMet ; athuh 
ttiUues; isthmus, uthmuaea; topaz, topazes; tax, taxes; alkali, dlhaliet : rabbi, 
rdhbies; halOj haloes; negro, negroes; gnu, gnues; story, stories; ^'the WinniAtb' 
go-€9; the Mtseouri-es,^* 

145. Proper nouns, foreign nouns, and unusual nouns, are 
changed as little as possible, and hence often assume 8 only. 

Ex.- Henry, Henrys; Tully, TuUys iHLatt^ Marys: Cioero, Oiceros; Scipi<^ 
Scipios ; Nero, Mros, " The two Miss Foots." Teooilli (Mexican temple), " teo- 
«««/*' m^jor-domo, ''''major-domos,^^ — PreseoU, " The novel is full of oAir, lys. 
whys, alsosy and aom." — Beoiew. And, owing to their foreign tinge, we still fina 
in good use, cantos^ grottos^ juntos, mementos, octavos, porticos, quwios, solos, tyros^ 
tseros, in stend of cantoes fh>m eawto, grottoes from grotto, juntoss from junto, ete^ 
whion are also coming into use. 

But when words of these classes are so familiarly known as to be easily recog- 
nized in almost any form, they are often pluralized like ordinary nouns ; as, Mu^ 
ries, Henries, Maries, Ptolemies, Neroes, whies, noes. 

146. The following nouns change their ending into ves: — 

Beef, beeves; calf, calves; elf, elves ; half, halves; knife, halves; leaf, leanss; 
life, lives; loaf, loaves; self, selves; sheaf, sheaves; shelf, shelves; thief, thieves; 
wife, wives ; wolf, toolves. Wharf has sometimes wharves — ^a heavier word for pro- 
nunciation. aS'^^ has staves, when not compounded ; but it should always nav« 
stajfs, to distinguish its plur^ from staves, the plural of stave, 

14Y. For forming the plural of some words, no general rule 
can be given, and they are therefore said to be irregular. 

Man, men. Foot, feet. Ox, oxen. Cow, cows. L we. 

Woman, women. Goose, geese. Mouse, mice. Oow has also kine. Thou, yoOi 
Child, children* Tooth, teeth. Louse, lice, the old or poetic plural. He, tney. 

The words ending in man, that are not compounds of man, are regular and tekt 
t; as, German, Germans; talisman, talismans; Mussulman, Mussulmans. 

148. Some nouLs have both a regular and an irregular plu- 
ral, but with a difference in meaning. 

Brother, brothers (of the same family), hrethren Tof the same sodety). 

Die, dies (stamps for coining), dice (forml cubes for gaming). 

Fish, ^fit^es (individuals), fish (quantity, or the spedes). 

Genius, geniuses (men of genius), fj^enii (spirits). 

Index, mdexes (tables of contents), %ndioes (algebraic signs). 

Penny, pennies (pieces of money), pence ^how much in value). 

Pea, peas (indiviauais — ^two or more), pease (m distinction froii other TegetaUes> 

149. Most compound words are pluralized, by making plnrd 

only that part of the word which is described by the rest 

Ex. — " Mouse- traps, ox-carts, brothers-in-law, sisters-in-law, biUets-doaz, 
eourts-martial, aids-cte-camp, cnpfuls, spoonfuls, coachfuls, wagon -loads, com- 
manders-in-chief, cestuis que trust." It is generally the firat part of a oompoimd 
word, that is descriptive, or is used in the sense of a prefix. 

160. When the compound word is a foreign term or oibet 
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phrase^ of which the descriptive part is not very obvious, the 

whole word is generally pluralized like a simple one. 

Ex. — ** Piano-fortes, camera-obscaras, anto-da-fes, oongd-d'-4Iire8, looia-d'on^ 
flower-de-luoesi tete-a-tetes, ipse-dizits, habeas-corpuses, scire-ikciases, Jack-*' 
lantetoa." 

151. A few compound words have both parts made plural. 

Ex. — Man-servant, menseroatUa ; woman-servant*, toomen^MfvanU ; knight- 
templar, kniffiktt-templara (better, knighU templar) ; igiUB-&tau8, t^isM/a^t." 

152. A term composed of a proper name preceded by 

Dtle, is pluralized by annexing the plural termination to either 

the name or the title, but not to both. 

Ex. — **Tbe Muses Davidson; the Miss Browns; the Drs, Edmondson; thu 
Messrs, Harper.'' *'The Misses WaineT.^'^Morris and WOHs. *'The Misses 
Bmith."— ifryan/. <*The Miss HomscksJ'-^Irving, *' With respect to the JAss 
Thompsons^ or the Misses Thompson, I am decidedly for the Miss Thompsons. — Ar- 
noUTs Granamar: London, *' Some persons would say the Miss Thompsons ^ othera 
the Misses I7u)jMMon : the former mode is clearly more in keeping with the general 
practice of the langaage, and one's leaning at first woald be toward it ; but those . 
who pinme themselves on their accuracy aaopt the latter." — II, *< From Duchesses 
Bad Lady Maries,''—!^. <'Iwent to the Ladies BuUery^Sw\ft, *<May thei« 
be Sir Jmog Newtons in every science." — Watts. 

153. But when the title is Mrs.^ or is preceded by a 'hume- 
ral, the latter noun is always made plural. 

Ex.— «*ThaMr3. Welbys:' "The two Mr. Barlows:' "The two Miss Sootti 
had been gatnering flowers."— /roin^. " The two beautiful Miss Glarksy The 
word MisSj in such phrases, bears mure resemblance to an adjective than to > 
noon : its use is similar to that of the adjectives in such phrases as, "The stingy 
old miser;" " The two stingy old misers/' 

154. And the title is always pluralized, when it refers to two 
or more different or separate persons. 

Ex. — "i>r«. Bruns, Edwards, and Johnson ;" ^^Misses Mary and Julia Harrison.'' 

In FMrard to the plural of names involving titles, there has been not a little of di 
versity m practice and doctrine. Some always pluralize the title ; others, the 
name ; and a few venture to pluralize both. The prevailing custom is, I believe, 
not to pluralize that word of the term which the speaker means to use as explana- 
tory or descriptive of the other. It would be an elegant distinction, and m the 
analogy of such plurals as teas^ silks j wines, &c., to pluralize the title only, when 
brothers or sisters are meant ; and the name only, when the persons belong to dif- 
ferent fiunilies of the same name, — ^to say " the Misses Broww'' when the ladies are 
sisters, and " the Miss Browns*'' when they are not. But as this distinction would 
sometimes perplex the writer in addressing persons whose family relations he does 
not know, it will probably never be adopted. To persons wishing a plain and 
positive rule, I would sav. Always pluralize the title only, when it iS Mister^ Miss^ 
or Doctor^ not preceded by a numeral ; as. " Me Messrs. Morton ;" " The Missst 
Dixon f' *'The Drs. Bolton;'' *' Drs. Bolton.'' This mode of pi uraliang such 
terms will, I believe, ultimately prevail in this country ; and I rather think it has 
the beel right to do so. It is a law of our language to vary proper names as little 
iS possible : some proper names can not well be pluralized ; many proper names 
have both tne singular and the plural form, yet are singular in each, and mean dii- 
ferent nersons. *'Dr8. Mott. Office," plaluly denotes two men; but ^* Dr. Motts. 
Office,^ would probably be understooa as denoting but one man. Besides, we 
ftlways pluralize the title when but once ut^ed in speakini; of sevenil pennons taken 
distributively ; as, " The Messrs. John and Thomas Wharton ;" " The Messrs. 
Newman and Patterson;" "The Messrs. Branch & Co.;" "James and William 
Bimms, Esquires ;" and, to add the strongest argument in conclusion, I would say 
that almost all the advertisements which I have seen—at least thirty or forty— of 
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eodneni solioob oondnoted hv an asBooiatioa of ladieB or gentlemen of thib wmm 

name, b^in with " The Mluea" , or, " The Messrs, , will reoom- 

nience,** &o* 

Our language has many words adopted from other languages. These 
osnallj retain the same plural in ours that they have in the languages 
from which they were taken. Some, however, take the English plural 
on]y; some, the foreign only; and some, either. No certain rule can 
be given for forming such plurals^ but the following may be of some 
•ssbtance : — 

155. The termination tis is changed to t; um or on, to a ; m^ 
to es or ides ; a, to (s or ata ; and x or ex^ to ces or iceSy 

ThoM noaas vf the following Ust, wtiteh baTS beooma so far natorallaod as to have also a ntat 
\u plural like Uiat of the natiyes, in addition to th«ir original plural, are distingalshed bj ItaUlh 



CAm^ Jindl 

Larva, 

Lamina, 

Mao'Dla, 

Mina'tia, 

NeVola, 

Bil^qaa, 

Bim'ia, 

Sco'ria, 

Alumna, 

Ala'mina, 

Are^naf 

Ihrmfiua, 

A to ata:— 

Dojfma, 

Sngmay 

Mias'ma. 

Ub to 1 : — 

AlumnoB, 

Focus, 

OemiUy 

Mit'gus, 

OVolus, 

PoJW, 

Ba'cwuSy 

Btim'alaa, 

Cal^culns, 

Eohi^as, 

Xfoft/^tUtts, 

Jiu'dmis, 



A Sarcoph'Beiis, 
Hippopotamus. 
Umj on, to A : — 
Anvmtwculvmy 
Arca'nnm, 
Axitom^atffn^ 
Orit^rion, 
Corrigen'dam, 
Datnm, 
Pssidera'tum, 
Efflu'viam, 
Ephem'eron, 
Mico^mi/umf 
Erratumy 
Ovnutafsium^ 
HerWrium, 
Mt^dium, 
Msmoran'dum, 
Jfomenftumj 
Phenom'enoD, 
Seko^liumy 
Spe(/alam, 

Mm'struum^ 

Spsctrum, 
Vin'eul/ufny 

Parhelion, 
Aphe'Iion, 
Perihe'lion. 
Is to KB : — 
Axis, 



Amannen'sis, 

Analysis, 

Autith'esis, 

Basis, 

Crisis, 

IMiBr'esiB, 

Ellipsis, 

Emphasis, 

Casis, 

Borea^is, 

Thesis, 

Phasis, 

Praxis, 

Fascis, 

Di'esiB, 

Mettimoi'phosiB, 

Synopsis, 

Parenthesis, 

Hypoth'esis, 

Syn'thesis, 

Metroj/oUs, 

Is to n>BB : — 

Chrys'alis^ 

Ephem'ens, 

Can'tharis, 

Epider'miB, 

A'phis, 

Apsis, 

fe^ • 
Proboscis, 

XtooEa: — 

ApperuUxj 



Oatx, 
CufairiXy 

Ba'dix, 
Quincunx, 

Phai'itnaf 
Zar'ynXf 
Seau, 
Cher^ub, 
Scf^aphf 
Sta^msn, 
Tegmon, 
Legu'mcn, 
Banditt 
Vtrtuo^sOf 
C^eero'nSj 
Litterateur', 
Ge'nns, 
Monsieur, 
Madame, 
Mr. 

jfyni»fatfw/s, 
ma'i'us, 
Appara^tfus, 
Ver'tigo, 
Billet'donx, 
Ma'lum proniV- 
itnmii 



Va'rix. 

Ex to 100 :-> 

Vortex^ 

Index. 

Caudez. 

{>halan^g8«. 
aryn'c^ 
beaux, 
oher^bim* 
seraphim, 
stamina, 
teg'mina. 
legn'mina. 
bandittL 
virtao'Bl. 
cicero'nL 
literati. 

Sn'era. 
essienrk 
Mesdames. 
Messrs. 
i^es-fEttuis 
hiatus, 
apparatns. 
vertig^into. 
billete-dooz. 
mala prohi1iitA» 



I believe the tendency is, to ghre the preference to the Bnglish plixml % 
fiuniliar language ; to the foreign, in technical or scientific language. 

166. Letters, figures, and other characters, are pluralized bj 

adding V 

Ex.—" The aU and n'» in t^e first line." « By 6's and rs." " What mean 
those % 's and € ^s V The apostrophe is nsed to prevent ambignitv ; thos, "Crav 
foor fs and dot your t'«,^* is not the same as ** Gross your U ano act your JB." 6« 
Bifht menn 6 shiUings or five times s. 
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ffambers of Pronouns. 

157. In editorials, speeches, and proclamations, we^ our^ etc, 
are frequently used to denote apparently but one. 

Ex.—** Wis trost these Bentiments will meet with approbation.'* *^ Wt belioTt 
provisions will be scaroe/' ** We shall not yield to our rebellious snbjects." 

This manner of speaking gives generally an fur of modesty or authority to the 
assertion ; the speaker seemmg to deliver his own sentiments as if they were also 
enteitained, or oould be enforced, by others as well as by himself. Let a writer is 
an influential periodical say, ** / oelieve there is an irapeudinff crisis in the money 
market," and who oares for or heeds his assertion ? but let him sav, " W€ believe 
there is an impending crisis in the monev market," and the expression will at onoe 
strike alarm and terror into the hearts of thousands. The one is presented as the 
opinion of the writer only, the other as that of the community. ISut the palpable 
use of we for /, is, like some other politeness, unsupported by nature and good 
sense. 8ome one has said, that it is as if the person were ashamed to show his face. 
It is generally assumed as a veil of modesty, or to avoid '•'• the chaive of egotism." 
Many of the greatest masters of our language, namely,- Johnson, Whatelev, Web- 
ster, and others, have not been afraid or ashamed to use the abhorred /. An 
author may sometimes use we^ not in reference to his party, or tiie world generally, 
hut simply in reference to his reader as going idoug with him, — a sort or grandpa 
style ; but when there is no reference whatever to any others than himself, the use oi 
acv for /may be more polite, yet it is certainly less correct. Authors often avoid the 
dilemma, by speaking of themselves in the third person. When responsibility or an 
unenviable position is to be assumed, it is obviously more polite to use /than im. 

To the foregoing manner of speaking, oura^ is peculiarly adapted, and it vt 
sometimes used accordingly; but yourmf is strictly singular. ** What then re- 
mams? Our8€{f,^^— Pope's ihinciad ; The Goddess (^ DuUiuse, 

158. You^ your, yours, etc., are now singular as well as plural. 

** It is altogether absurd to consider you as exclusively a plural pronoun in the 
modern EnffliAb language. It may be a matter of history, that it was originally 
used as a plural only ; and it may be a matter of theory^ tnat it was first applied 
to individuals on a principle of flattery ; but the fact is, that it is now our second 
penson singular. When applied to an individual, it never excites anv idea either 
of plurality or of adulation ; but excites, precisely and exactly, the idea that was 
excited by thou^ in an earlier stage of the language." — Lord Jeffrey: Edivimrgk 
Review. 

The Quakerism of Manray and Brown aooonnts for their partiality to Thau» 

169. When a pronoun stands for two or mora nouns taken 
together, that are equivalent in sense to a plural, or when any 
one of the substantives referred to is plural, the pronoun must be 
plural; but when it refers to a singular implying more than one 
object, or to several singulars taken separately or individually, it 
nust be singular. 

Ex.—** John and JatMs are studying tkevr lessons." ^* Neither the father nor 
Ihe sons ever surrendered iimr rights." ^'•Every one should have his own place.*' 
*'^ person should never be very sanguine in his expectations." 

160. £kich other applies to two only, or to pairs; one another 
to more than two. 



-** The htvthsr and sisier love ecu^ others ** Wives and husbands are, in- 
d6e«L inoessantly oomplaining ot each othery^Johnson. "Put the doten cups 
Within me SMolhst " " The §everai Indian cAi«f« made peace wi. h one another " 

7* 
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161. JVhat^ in close connection with a plural, its fiumetiiiMi 

ued in the plural number. 

Ex.— ** We were now at the mercy of uhai abb oallbd gaerillas.'' — TKnMft «i 
Maieo, ** I mast now turn to the fiialte, or what appbab euoh to me." — ^^yrvik. 

Other was formerly sometimos used for others, 
Anot?ier^^n other ; hence^ singular. 

KoM (no-one) is singular or plural, and it is generally used for no and a 
Doun. 

For more In regard to the Numbers of Pionoana, see page 8. See also ppi 210-Sll. 



Cases* 

The cases are the relations of substantives to other words, in 
the forming of sentences. 

There are three cases ; the nominative, the possessive, and the 
objective* 

Some grainmarlana stre another case, — the inAependenty or obsoluts ; bat tliere sseac 
to be no more propriety In distinguishiag this ease from the nominaiioey than thore would be 
hi dividing tlie differently governed objective cases Into two or three classes. 

162. The nominative case denotes the condition of a sub- 
stantive tbat is used as the subject of a predicate. 

Ex. — '* The moon shinzs beautifully upon the garden." " John and Jamet abb 
PLAYiNO, but you and / abb studying." " The murderer was hanged." " Dour 
arb the yecollsctioM of youth." ** The eum of five thousand dollars was paid." 
The nominative can always be found by asking a question with toho or v^ai before 
the verb. " The river is deep." What is deep ? TheWwr. 

163. A substantive is also in the nominative case, when it k 
nsed independently or absolutely, 

Ex. — In dependently: ^^John^ yon may go for some water.'* *' Ton mt^ 
redte, Jidr^" " Mr. Prestdent, it is natural ror man to indulge in the illusions or 

toloater 
to hear, 

„^ , , . i/iepiH 

tation I oh, I have lost it !" '* And then she died, poor thing !" <<^Webster'8 Dic- 
tionary, Unabridi^ed." Oilifomia : what oan you say about it I" ** Hia bed and 
heard/ he nevernad any I" 

** The i$ls8 of Greece I the isles of Greece I 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung." — Byron, 

The student oan observe, that the Italicized words neither govern other werda 
nor are they governed by other words. Such substantives generally occur in ad;- 
dresses or in exclamations ; or, rather, they are used to direct the attention of somi 
one addressed, to what the speaker says, or else to draw attention to what tha 
word denotes. Sometimes, as in the last example above, they imply that tha 
apeaker^s feclines are so enkindled by the contemplation of the object, that tha 
flood of accumulated feeling bursts forth at once, and without an effort on hia part. 

In the sentence, '* Fiddle-stioks I who cares for what he thinks I" fiddle-etieks 
la simply an interjection, because it is used merely as the sign of a sudden emo- 
tion, and is not uttered to draw attention to the musical implements themaelyea. 

Absolutely: ^^Skame being lost, all virtue is lost. " / being sick, the buai* 
neaa waa neglected." ** Flash following flash, we had but little hope." <* Tha 
work being aone, we went to the river to fish"— When the work waa done, <fea 
** His being tk foreigner, was the cause of his defeat"— He was defeated because he 
was a foreigner. ** No one was aware of his being a runaway ,*" better, ** No ooc 
waa aware that he was a runaway." ** To become a spendthrift, ia easy"— A per- 
son mav easily become a spendthrift ** To be a respectable preacher or doctor^ ii 
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than to be ft respeotable lawjferJ*^ *' The uDoif [being] at ba^^ the dog& barked 
sho more." " What more coald they do, a you^ [beinff] their leader." *' Mr 
lotj as [being] her instructor,^^ " His nomination, as [to be] bishop ^Germm, * afii 
Bisohof za sein^^s bishop to be], was confirmed." Bv a more stramed supply ot 
j_ «.._ *^.. , .. 1 . ^i_- last two exampfes : "Mr duty, considered 

nominatlou, considered as to be the bisk" 




By carefully examining the foregoing examples, the student can observe that 
the phrases having substantives used absolutely, are but abridged exprassions for 
clauses beginning with when, while, einee, beeauee, or inasmuch om, &c. ; and that 
when thev are converted into clauses, tha substantives become nominaUvee accord* 
ing to Buie 1st or 7th. 

The early tendency of oar langaage rather was, to express snbstantires used abiolatalf, 
in the objaetire case, according to the analogy of Greek and Latin ; and Milton wrote, ** Bim 
[being] destroyed, or won to what may work bis utter loss." But modern castom is de- 
ddediy in fitvor of the nominative. 

A noun of the first or the second person, is never usei as the subject of 
a verb. 

Ex.— «* I William Smith believe," «fcc. "Children, obey your parents." if*. 
tieve agrees with /, as its nooamative ; and obey with ye, or you, understood. 

164. A word in the posse^^ive case denotes an object to which 
something belongs or pertains. 

The word in the possessive case may denote tne originator, or the first 
owner, or the full owner, or a partial owner, or a temporary owner, or an 
intended owner, or the whole object comprising the thing possessed as a 
part. The other substantive may denote a material object^ a quality, aa 
action, or a state. 

Ex.—*' Irving's works ; Hari 




my cup and saucer ; men^s and 

"Johtf s brother — happiness — haste — ^running — sleeping. 

bought a place iu line's settlement, called Kemper's farm." "The master's 

slave and the slave's master." "Ambition's rise may be virtue's falL" " The lily'a 

beauty." " India's coral strand." " John's head is large." 

165. The possessive case of every noun not ending iu the 
sound of 8, is indicated by annexing '<• 

Ex.— " Harry's slate ; the children's books ; Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress; for 
the Atrid»'8 sake." The '« is a contraction of the old possessive sign, m or m; 
as, •' The kingit crowne ;" " In widdowes habite."— C%«M<»r. 

166. To plurals ending in «, only the apostrophe (') is added; 

and to nouns of the singular number, ending in the sound of «, 't 

is added, but sometimes the apostrophe only. 

Ex.— "-Sow' sports;" ^^ Mechanics' Bank." *^ Charles's aflfairs."- Pr««»«. 
"Louis's reign.''— Macaulav, "Mr. Brooks's integrity."— -E Boerett, " Kinfl 
James's Bible."— ^o. P, Marsh, " Brookes's translation."— 7S. " Morris and 
WUlis'8 Office."— iV. P. WiUis. "The title of PhUlios's dictionary."— e^. E, War 
cester. " Confucius's system." — Oxford Frofessor : England. " Some of JEsohy 
lus's and Euripides's plays open m this manner." — Blair's Rhetoric, " Demos 
thenes's life."— /ft. "From l^iles's pocket into Nokes's."- ^««ii^ra«. " Dennis'i 




** Da vies' Mathematics." — Davies, 

The phrases "For .couscionce' sake," "For goodness' sake," "For Jesus' 
sake," are rather idiomatic exceptions than fWr illustrations of a general principle. 
It has been said that the possessive s may be omitted, when each of the last two 
ayllablei of the possessive word begins with an «-sound, and the next word also be- 
giufl w'th an «-sound ; aa, " Augustus' speech." 
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In poetiy, when the singular ends in a hissing sound, Ihe s mxy bo used Qi 
omitted to suit the poet's convenience; but in prose, I think it sho^ild gen* 
orally be used where it is omitted. If not too many hissing sounds come to* 
gether, and if the possessive s would not be too far removed from an accented 
BjUable, it should doutbless be used ; and in other cases^ of is probably alwayi 
preferable. People do not hesitate to write, " The horse's heels;" " The young 
prince's father." And, if sound is to determine the use or the omission of the «, 
I cau not see why many other words are less entitled to the $ than such words 
as these. Few full x)08sessives would be harsher or heavier than such plural 
words as glaaseSf carcasses^ aUases^ duehesaes^ aciresses. Aa, which nobody hesi- 
tates to use when needed. Besides, the 8 is oflen needed to make ihe sense dear. 
Watt's works" and "Watts' works" are intelligible only to the eye, and 
bouid be " Watt's works" and " Watts's works." I can uot concur with Dr. 
Jlullions, in the propriety of omitting the s in written language, but retaining it 
hi spoken. Let language be written as it is spoken ; at least, let us not intro- 
duce any more anomalies in this respect. 

A harsh possessive mav often be avoided by converting it into an adjective, or 
by using of, '* A fox's tail"« A fox tail ; ** Banker liUl" is now more commonly 
used than *' Banker's Hill ;" and ^* Lucas Place" is quite as intellisrible as *^ Lu- 
eas's Place;" "Haatinga' trial" or "Haatiaga's trial"— The trial of Hastings. 
" Soorate»^B life and death"— The life and death of Socrates ; " John's brother's 
wife's sister"— The sister of John's brother's wife. Bat " A summer*a day" is 
not necessarily eq^uivalent to " A sammer day :" nor does qf always imply posses- 
sion ; as, ** A sprmg ^ clear water ;" " To have some idea of the subject." 

167. When two or more consecutive words, taken together, are 

used to denote but one possessor, or when the same object belongs * 

to several in common, the possessive sign is usually annexed but 

once, and immediately before the name of the object possessed, but 

not always to the word in the possessive case. 

Ex. — "Willinm Henry Harrison's election^" "Her Majesty Qneen Victoria's 
government ;" ** The Bishop of LandafPs residence :" " At Hall'Sj the baker.** 
" The captain of the Fulton's wife died yesterday." Here captain is m the poesea- 
sive case, governed by wife; and FaUon in the objective case, governed by <^ **The 
Duke of Wellington's aoTiievements." Here DtMce of Wellington's may be parsed 
as one noun, so also miy Bishop of Landa^^s. and most such expressions. " Bar- 
ton, Hutchinson, and Spotswood^s store." Here Barton, Hatohinson, and SpoU" 




The various sorts of terms or phrases that may denote possessors, and the beat 
modes of expressing the sense ot the possessive case wherever difficulties present 
themselves, may be briefly noticed as lollows : — 

MonosyUahUs ending with the sound of ff, — ^8 ; dissyllables, — *8 or o/y 

rarely ' ; words of more syllables, — of, rarely ', or else **, when the last 

syllable thus fonued is not too far from Uie primary or the secondaij 

accent 

Ex.— " Sparks's Washingtoi;" " Edwards's West Indies;" "The landing of 
Comw&llis;" " Euphrates' barks." 

Compound names, — sign to tlie last word. " Edward Everett's Worka.*" 

Compile names^ or single terms with single adjuncts^ — sign to the 
last word, or use of; with adjuncts or compound adjuncts,-— o/l 

Ex.—" The Duke of Wellington's residence ;" " The Keport of the Secretary of 
the Navy;" "The wife of a member of Congress;" " An Act of the Logislatare ai 
the State of New York." 

Apposition, the two terms used like one name, — sign at the end ; prin* 
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term, with ezpUuuttoxy part shorty— sigQ to either, but not to both; 
ezplaDatorj part long, or consisting of two or more nouns, — sign to the 
first, or use of. 



Ex.—" The Emperor Napoleon's grave ;" " At Smith's, the bookseller -^ «« At 

r's ;" " Mr. Crawford's Report, the Secretary of the Trea- 



Bmith the bookseller' 



ton, ex-goveraor of New xork, and vioe-president of the United States.' 

Serit» of termSj and common possesion, — sign to the last term ; but 

Qot common possession, — sign to each term. 

Ex.—" B:lton, Dixon, and Glover's Cwrm ;" " Bolton's, Dixon's, and Qlover»i 
firnn." " Bolton, Dixon, and Glover's farms," rather implies joint or common poa* 
M»uon. " Bolton's, Dixon's, and Glover's faxms," implies that eaoh man owns two 
or more &nns. 

168. The objective case denotes the condition of a substan- 
tive that is used as the object of a verb or preposition. 

Ex.—" Marj plucked a fresh twM." " I saw Mary plucking a fiwh ro»e.^ 
** Mary went to pluck a fresh rostf." " A clear stream tbom the mouniain flowed 
DOWN the vaUey:^ " Whom do you see ?" "I saw JUm gathering a^j^." " I 
fame to hear Aim, or wfth the meetation of hsabino him, Tbe word in the ob- 
jective case can be readily found by asking a qaedtion with wham or what afier the 
verb or preposition. Thas, " The soldiers carried their bleeding companion to the 
river." Carried whom ? (bmpamon. To what ? Biver, 

169. The object may be a verbal noun, or consist of an entire 

phrase or clause. 

£x. — " Mv brother likes to ttudy^ but I like runnvna and jumping better than 
ttudying,^'* " He knew to build the lofty rhyme." " Yon do not consider kom 
Uttle moit people eare for what it not to th^ intoreH,*^ " I ordered the horse to hi 
brought,^'* To determine whether a verb followed by a clause or a phrase is transi- 
tive, we mast consider whether a noun or a pronoun put in the plause of the phraae 
or clause, would be governed by the verb or preposition. 

As an entire clause may be the object of a verb or preposition, so may an 
entire phrase beginning with a substantive followed by an infinitive. The 
governing word does not govern the noun or pronoun alone, yet it has sufficient 
influence over it, as a part of its object, (a part otherwise uncontrolled.) to de- 
termine its case ; and ihis infltunce is eufficient for the application of Eule 4Ui 
or 5th. 

Ex. — ** Let mejlni^ the problemJ*^ " I desire vou to go?'' " I supposed Amu to 
"be your brotherJ** " He commanded the horse to he brought,*^ " One word ia too 
often profitned for me to profane U,^^ 

The effort has been made several times, to Implant irom the Latin into the Ei^iilsb, 
a Sale for *'tbe subject of the infinitive;** but most grammuiane have discarded the 
Innovation without eren deigning to give it a critical notice or a formal reaction. I too inr 
dine to r^ect it ^* Rule XI. The iaftoitiTe hag sometimes a subject in the objective case.** '- 
BtUUr*s Orammar. Oujeotions : — 1. The English languaeo never allows an object before 
an infinitive, unless there is at the sam* time a governing toord before the objed ; but 
the Latin sometimes allows an irUranidtive verb before such an object, and therefore d</- 
/ers from our language, and requ/kres a Rnle for the subject of the infinitiva Wo can say, 
** Qandeo te valere :** but not, **I ruoice thee to be welL** 3. Though Mr. Butler's few ex 
amples are plain and plausible enough, aa examples made or belected for a Rule nsually are, 
yet it Is impossible to tell, in every instanoe, whether the ol^ect should be parsed as the 
*sobJeet** of the Infinitive or as the ** object** of the preceding verb. 8. The participle has 
sometimes as good a right to such a sulgeet as the infinitive ; thus, *' I saw the son ristP* 
aa4 ^ 1 saw the sun rising" diOar no more than ** The sun rises** and ** The sun is rising,** 

170. A passive verb, since it converts its object into its snbject, 
mh not bavo %n object 
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171. A feff verbs may have two different objects at dooe, pro* 

Tided they can govern them as well separately. 

Ex. — ** He asked me a qaestion"— " He asked me*' and *' He asked a oue^* 
don ;'* bat " Ue ffave me a question," is not eqaivalent to *'He gave me" and '*Hq 
gave a question." 

When a verb goyerning two objects is made passive, either object^ but not 
both, may be made the nominative. The other object remains in the oljecilye 
case ; but as a paaaiTe verb can not govern an object, the other object^ if it de- 
notes the person, is governed by a preposition expressed or understood ; and if 
it denotes the thing, it may be referred to Rule 6th. 

£x. — **My mother taught me arithmetio*'— I was taught arithmetlo by mf 
mother, or, Arithmetio was tiiU^ht (to) me by my mother. Obseroe the diferenee 
'* James struck kim* a Uow^'J*^ *' James wrote him^ a letter*:" *^ James called Mm 
hin/riemd':' 

172. A substantive is also in the objective case when it is nsed 

witliout a governing word, yet modifies like an adjunct or adverb 

some other word. The suppressed governing word is a preposition. 

Ex.—" I do not care a straw T^ Care not how much I "The wall was 1200 
feet long, and 40/eet high." How long ? how high ? " It was richly worth a dol- 
lar,^^ worth how much I " "We went Ao»»«." Whither? " The slippered pan- 
taloon, a world loo wide." — Shak. How much too wide 'i " Ho is head and heeU in 
debt," To what extent! *'fle wore his coat doak fashion," Howt "I was 
tau;:rht Qrammary Taught as to what ? — Sometimes a substantive may be re- 
ferred to the foregoing principle, or parsed at once as an adverb. Some gram* 
marlans prefer to "consider every sucli expression elliptical, and to supply a prep- 
osition, which can generally be done without straining the matter very mr. 

173. Tliere are expressions, however, obviously elliptical. 

Ex.— "Dr. Rush, No. 840, Pine Street, Philadelphia, Penn."— 7b Dr. Bush, 
at No. 840, on Pine Street, in Philadelphia, in Pennsvlvania. "Jan. 1st, I860"— 
On the iirat day qf January, t» the year 1860. " An mel"— Ah, what has hap- 
pened to me I So, " jbb miserable I" or else it may be considered simply » Latin- 
Mm, used by Milton for the nominative absolute. 



Same Case. 

174. A substantive that does not bring another person or thing 

into the sentence, and is used merely for explanation, emphasis, or 

description, must be in the same case as the one denoting the person 

or thing. 

Ex.—" CovPANT, villainous company^ has been the ruin of me." " I JoMpk 
Walter, a Justice of the peace, certify," &c " Cobtss, the canqiteror of Mexico, 
was a oravemon." "I, also /, am axi Amerioany *^The Emperor Ifapoleon^M 
grave." " This book is John's, my classmate," " It was /." " we will go <mi»- 
ielws»" " They crowned him bina," " His purtse was wealthy his word a band,** 
** Wili sneaks a scrivener, an exceeaing knave," The one substantive may be called 
the prvMi^ term ; and the other, the explanatory term. 

176. Frequently, the explanatory term is predicated or assumed 

of the other, by means of some neuter, intransitive, or passive verb. 

The explanatory term is then usually called a predicate^substaniive, 

llie verb, if any other than be, shows how the title or character* 

istic is acquired or made known. 

Ex. — "The world is but a stoffe, and all the men and women [arcl merely jploy- 
ers." " My friend was appointed Judge." " She walks a queeh'^'^SQO is a queen, 
and displays it in her walk ; or, She is not a queen, but affects the airs of one. The 
latter sense would seem to require Rule 6th, out the analogy of foreign laLguagea 
rather requires Rule 7th in either sense. " Tom struts a tMver," " The soldieis 
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unt % potftion Teqnesting him to become their Imtder^-^ petitiou fl>r him to become 
their Mkiir." Saeh a predioate-eabstantive after verbe not flnite, ie in the nomi- 
natiTe oaso whenever tnere is no preceding object to control its case. 

176. When not attached to the other terra by means of a verb^ 

the explanatory term is said to be in apposition^ and i» called the 

appositive, 

Ex.—** WsBSTKB, the orator and Haietmany was related to Wxbvrb the Utd- 
mgrof^iery " At Smith's, the &x>JfcM220r." <«Aflrth, or/riO." *« Aa a ff rr^iWMrj^ 
he had great ability." 

Predication and apposition are fundamentally the same. When the ezplaoa- 
lory term is predicated, it seems to be first made known that such an attribute 
belongs to the person or thing. Afterwarda we use apposition ; or when the 
ittribute is alr^dj well known or easily perceived, and we wish to assert some- 
ttiiiig else. Thus, " Mr. Jones was a aaddUr^ but now he is a TnercharU,^ Aher 
wards we may say, ^* Mr. Jones the merchant is a bankrupt" 

Apposition frequently enables us to distinguish different per- 
BODS of Uie same name, by means of their profession, occupation, or 
character. 

1Y7. Sometimes two objects follow certain verbs : the one 
limply denoting the person or thing; and the other, as affected 
by the act. 

Ex.—" They named hsr Mary.^^ " They elected him Mdyor?^ 

That the Utter sabstantiTe is rather in apposition with the former than (foremed by tta 
▼nrh, seems eyident to me from the following consideration : ** They named her Maj^*— 
Make her the nominatlre, and Marfj at onoe heoomes a nominative too, so as to agree with 
it; as, ''^8hs was named McuryJ^ But, ** He taught me grammar'*— Make me the noioiiMi- 
Hre, and graiwmar still remains in the ot^eotiTe case ; as, **/ was taught gnmwmiar** 

178. The explanatory term sometimes precedes the other, or 

the verb. 

Ex.—" ChUd of the San, lefalgentSammer oomes.'^ ^ Who is he f* « A man 

' '' ' ~ rnena 

one 




any menas at aui" ir uno is explanatory, tne meaning 
Is, ** What sort of man is his Mend ?" 

179. It is not always necessary that the explanatory term should 

agree with the other in any thing else than case. 

Ex.— ''Onr UborHsSj oar greatest blesHnOy we shall not nye np so easily.** 
** His meat was Ivuste and wild A^tim^/' " M^w was /to the bund, and feet to the 
lame." *' The streams ran nectar,^^ 

180. The whole is sometimes again mentioned by a distributive 

word, or by words denoting the parts; and sometimes the separate 

persons or things are summed up in one emphatic word denoting 

the whole. 

JSx^ — " Thkt bore each a banner." " The words pUaeure and «aiii." ** The 
two love AicA [loves the] other." (See Pronouns, p. 182.) " Time, labor, money. 
wU were lost." Or else Bale 7th may be applied to tvnu^ labor^ and monej^f ana 
Bole 1st to aJL 

*< But those that sleep, and think not of their sins, 
Pinch THEK, armsy teffs, hackee ehouldcrSj aidetf and «^in«." — JShakeepeare, 

To this head, klso snch expresrions as *^ The stars disappeared one by one,*' 
"They perished man by man," may sometimes be more properly referred. ~Se« 
Adverb, p. 240. 
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181. The principal or the explanatory term may be any ordi 
naiy noun, a verbal noun, a pronoun, a phrase, oi a claa&e. 

Ex. — ** MunCj spbere-desoended maidJ*^ '•'It was mjpnd^ i to govern JnstlY." 
^PronMng fe not paying^'* ^^It is an admitted tnUk, \ihai hothuty it tikt M 
poUcy.'' ''WAoiaMr '''£hei^ir(U4j\'notataWt'aajiidiom.'^ ''Our doom i^ 
^Bttrth to earth, and dust to dust r " *u resolved to pay as I go^ — a reBcAution whidi 
1 hare ever kept." 

182. The explanatory term is sometimes cut off from the other 

Oy a governing word, and may then be different in case. 

Ex.—" In the mo^h of SenUmher:^ " Yonder is the eity of St, LouisJ' " He 
vw sent with us for a guide/* " I hart myseff,^^ 

183. The explanatory term is essentially an adjective element. 

Ex.— "He was a A<sro"— lie was Tteroie, " Every heart was /oy"— Every faeaxt 
was ioyfvL " They called hirn a patriot ;" " They eaUed him patnoUcJ* ^^Shig^ 
$lfh in yoath, he," «&c.— A sluggard in yooth, he, Ao. 



Camefl of Pronouns. 

For the Declension of Pronouns, see p. & 

Ours, yours, hers, and theirs, should always, and mine and tiiine 

should generally, be considered equivalent to the other possessive 

pronoun and the name of the object possessed, and then be parsed 

accordingly. 

Ex. — " He ate his apple, yoa ate yours [your apple], and I ate mine'^ [my Bp- 
ple]. Yours is not governed by a noon understood, for the noon oould not be pat 
after it; but it is equivalent to your and a noun. 

In familiar language, these words are sometimes used in a peculiar idiomatie 
way : thus, " This law of yours," may moan, " This law of your laws ;" but, " This 
head of yours," " Tliat father of yours," " This poor self of mine," are not eqiii> 
talent to "This head of your heads," "This father of your fathers," " This poor 
Mlf of my selves." Perhaps we may, in parsing, treat such phrases thus : " Thu 
head of 90«r«"— " This head of your possessions^ or in some other similar way. 

184. Before vowel sounds or the aspirate A, mine and thine are 
sometimes preferred, in the solemn style, to my and thy. 

Ex.'" Blot out all mine iniquities."— ^»52«. ''Thine altar."— Whittier. 

185. The compound personal pronouns are used only in the nomi- 
native and the objective case ; and for both they have the same form. 

186. To express emphatic distinction in the possessive case, w# 

use the word own in stead of self or selves, 

Ex. — " Let every man attend to his own business, and every woman ffossiv 
about her own faults." " Selfish men always take oare of themselves, and ikm 
man property." 

In the objective case, the simple pronoun is sometimes aaed foi 
the compound, especially in poetry. 

Ex.—" I thither went, and laid me down on the green bank."— Jf^Am. ** I Ml 
me down a pensive hour to spend." — Goldsmith, 

It is worthy A notice, that the compound pronouns of the first and eeoond 
persons take the possessive simple pronoun ; and those of the third person, tb« 
9li;ecti9e, 

Who and which are declined, and have the same foim in botli 
Qumbeia 
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187. Whose jnsj be used as the possessive of which or that^ when 
needed. 

Ex. — ^' A party whoie leaden are oorrapt''— A party qf wM^ the lekLers art 
•orrapt. '* It is the aame man ufkoM horae we caught." 

188. W%atj tkaty and as, are used in two cases only ; the nomi- 
native and the objective. 

189. What is never changed in form. 

190. What, used as a Tcoramon relative pronoun, and other ex- 
pressions of the same kind, may have a twofold construction in re- 
gard to case. 

This is the substance of Bule 8th, which applies to whai^ its oompoumdB^ 

to some nouns preceded by such adjectives as wluU or which^ and to any othet 

relative whenever ike sense requires two cases, and the form of the word does NOt 

prevent it from being adapted to express hoih. 

Should Rule 8th seem a peeulUxr one, we answer that It applies to a class c f p^euliar ex- 
pressions. There is not room here to present an arraj of argnments in faTor of oar poiAtioa. 
SaiBce it to say, that we endeavor to accept the language, so far as possible, as we find it ; 
and that what snch expressions were in former or ancient times, is no proof of what they an 
now. There was a Itoie when every steamboat-engine had a balanoe-wheel, but now the 
water-wheel performs the office of that wheel too ; and who would think of putting a balance- 
wheel into a drawing of such an engine, when the wheel is no longer needed or used ? Be- 
sides, the kindred words, tohen, where^ and whiU^ are usually parsed as modifying a word in 
each of two different daases ; and participial nouns are frequently parsed as performing ■ 
double office. Furthermore, the parsing is much simplified. 

191. When whai is interrogative or responsive, it is needed in but one case, 
depending in construction on some word in its own clause. When the form of 
tbe relative prevents it from furnishing two cases^ it must take the form required 
for its ovni dause, and a suitable antecedent must be supplied for the other 
dause ; but then the ever or §oever must be omitted. See Compound Bela- 
tires, p. ISO. 

Remember, in parsing, that the antecedent never relates to a word 

in tbe relative clause, but frequentlj refers to one beyond it. 

£x.->** The boy who trifles awa^ his time, will be wretohed in manhood." 3o$ 
k in the nominative case, not to trifles, but to wW, be. 

192. One, other, and another, are declined like nouns. 



EXERCISES. 
Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

lUrse the nouns and the pronouns: — 

1. 

A fisherraan*s* boat* carried the passengers* to a small island*. Napo* 
eon Bonaparte defeated the allies at the battle of Austerlitz. Milton's 
Paradise Lost and Young's Night Thoughts are great poems\ Fifty painted 
Indians from Minnesota went down tiie Mississippi, on the Black Hawk 
Education expands and elevates the mind. ReUgion refines and purines 
the affections. Spices are brought from the East Indies. 

2. 

I will use John's bock, and you may use Mary's. Great hypocrisy 
characterized a part of Louis XI V's reign. John's wife's sister is in town. 
I Viave read Charles de Moor's Remorse, and the Introduction to LoomisV 
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Legendre'fl Ghjometrj. The literati of Europe are femous for profound 
dition. Mexico lies between the Pacific Ocean* and the 'Gulf of Mexioo*. 
IThe little compairf then sailed to the Azores. I have just heard a lecture 
on the useful*. Kome from her throne of beautj ruled the world. The 
clouds^ dispersing, we renewed our journey. Scotland^! there is magic in 
the sound. 

Prefer, my son", the toils of Hercules, 
To dalliance, banquets, and ignoble ease. 

8. 
r will never forsake you*. We should always prefer our* duty to oa 
pleasure. He is not content with his situation. I seated myself next** to 
the window. Joseph bought the book for himself** *. Man*I know thy- 
■elf • • * : all wisdom centres there. The Indians often paint theuiselrea 
The party reposed themselves on the shady la^vn. 

The poor widow lost her*** only son. John and James know their^** 
lessons. Neither John nor James knows his* * ■ lesson. Where confidence 
has been destroyed, it seldom revives. The deer waved its branchy head. 
It is wicked to scoffs at religion. It is too early for flowers. It happened 
on a lovely summer's day. It rains. It went hard with him. She is 
handsome, and she knows it**\ My heart beats yet, but hers^ I can 
not feel I 

tt. Anteetdeat Rspretted. 
The man who**' neglects his*** business, will soon be without busi- 
ness. That* man is enslaved who can not govern himself. How beautiful 
are yonder willows, which overshadow the little river 1 Sarah has plucked 
the prettiest rose that* * ' bloomed in the garden. The traveler described 
very accurately such tilings as he remembered. She has already as many 
troubles as she can bear. The sister has the same traits of character as^ 

her brothers. 

8. AntsoeAminotEapnaaed, 

' Many blessings has the world derived from those whose origin was 
humble. Assist such' as need thy assistance. Who* has not virtue, is 
not truly wise. I saw whom* I wanted to see. I love whoever* loves 
me. Whoever* violates this rule, shall pay a fine. Whomsoever* you 
send, I will cheerfully instruct. 

I remember what* was said. He reads whatever* is instructive. Fopg 
are more attentive to what* is showy, than mindful of what* is necessary. 
Whatever purifies the heart, also fortifies it Whatever he found, he took; 
Whatsoever he doeth, shall prosper. Whatever money* I had, I spent. 
Oonscience wakes the bitter memory of *what^ he* was, what he is, ami 
wojkt must be. 

8. 

Who* first crossed the Alps ? — ^HannibaP. What constitutes a State . 
M / countrymen, oh what** a fall was there 1 What* means this martial 
array? Which belongs to you ? Do you know • who* said so ? I know 
not who said so. Who can tell •whom* he meant? What' is it* that*** 
you want? I never lieard what* it was that brought him here. What 
country is better than curs'"? — ^None*. Which man was hurt? What^ 
man* but enters, dies. Take whichever horse* vou like. On whidiaoeveK 
lide we cast our eyes, we saw nothing but** rumsi 



!• 
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9. 

G^Dtle reader, whoever^ thou^ art, remember this. I believe no other 
•uthor whatever** would advance the same doctrines. I tell you what^, 
mj son, those friends of ours have forgotten us. My son, whatever^ the 
«7orld may say, adhere to what' is right Whatever you undertakci do il 
wrelL Whomsoever he finds, him he will send. 

6he took the good ones, and left the others. K'one are perfectly good. 
Mankind slay one another in cruel wars. They deemed each other* 
oracles' of law. Pity from you is dearer than that from another. Who 
is there to mourn for Logan ? Not one. 

11, 

Jcai3son the doctor' is a brother' of Johnson the lawyer'. Wait for 
tue at Bamum's, the barber. Shakespeare lived in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. The Misses Lewis are amiable young ladies. Messrs.' Lucas* and 
Simonds* are bankers in St. Louis. Ah ! Warwick, Warwick, wert thou 
as we are. The Spanish general presented the young prince to them aa 
their future sovereign', and as the true heir to the Peruvian sceptre. My 
wife, the sweet soother of my cares, fell a victim' to despair. The inferior 
animals are divided into five classes ; quadrupeds', fowls, fishes, reptiles, 
and insects. Officer, soldier, friend, and foe, were all' shoveled into a 
common gra\re. It was I, your firiend, that^ became his protector. He 
led the troops himself She is modest and virtuous ; [and modesty and 
virtue are] qualities ever to be esteemed. 

13. 

And all our knowledge is ourselves* to know'. " To be good is to be 
happy," is a tiuth' never to be forgotten by those commencing the jour- 
ney of life. Far other scene was Thrasemen^ now. This life is the spring- 
time of eternity, — ^the time to sow*' the seeds of woe or the seeds of bliss. 
She walks [has become] a queen. Queen' of flowers the fair lily blooms. 
Now, what' is your text ? I see you what' you are. Whom do you take 
him to be ? He made us wiser*" — ^made us walk*" — made us scholars'. 
An elm, says the poet Holmes, is a forest waving on a single stem. Such a 
one* as' I was, this picture presents. Death is the wages of sin. That 
Louis XIV was crafty, does not make him a great ruler. 

See the blind beggar* dance*'', the cripple sing, 

The sot* a hero', lunatic a king. — Pope, 

18. 

Friends', * Romans', countryn:>i'I lend me your <}ars. — Sfuikeapeare, 
Young ladies, put not your trust in money, but put your money u 
trust — O. W. Holmes, 

His praise, ye^ winds*, that fcom four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines. — MiUan 
My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me. — Cowper. 
To arms! they come! the GreekM the Q-reek! — BaBeek^ 
*' Come back! come back I" he cried in grie( 
" Across this stormy water ; 
And m forgive your Highland chief — 

My dauffhterl oh, my daosrhterl — Oaat^ffbelL 
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14. 

The sun having riaen, we began our journey. 

Bonaparte being banished, peace was restoi^ed to Europe. 

Forth he walked, the Spirit^ leading and his deep thoughts'. 

He* being a boy^, the Lidians spared him. He^, being a boy^ WM aol 
killed. 

Her wheel at rest, the matron thrills no more 
With treasured tales, and legendary lore. — Rogers, 

To be a great historian, is easier than to be a great poet. 

His being a foreigner, should not induce us to underrate him. 

m 
The sailors, in wandering over the island, found several trees besrinf 
delicious fruit*. I forgot to tell* [to] him the story. Boys like to play*. 
I was about to express* my opinion, when he spoke to suggest'* to me to 
remain* silent. I can notpermit him* to go". He taught us* arithmetic*, 
reading*, and writing*. He taught us to cipher, to read, and to write. 
He was taught to walk** on the rope. The horse I bought, is five yeare 
old. We were taught arithmetic, reading, and writing. The profit is 
hardly worth^** the trouble*. The Atlantic Ocean is three thousand miles 
wide. 

(o.) **Lo&mM^ limits the meaning, not of ^^Qeomstryy^ bat of ^^Ltgendre"* ChomekyJ^ 
(b.) **Her8** =her heart (e.) *^Ati** is the object of AatM, understood: wben the go»endo« 
word is expressed, '' cu*' should be tkcU. (d.) ^'StielC* =M«oA permma. («l) *' What An wm,*^ 
Is a substantive clause, of the neuter gender, third person, singular number, and in the ob* 
lectiye case — being the object of the preposition ** qf^ — according to Rule V. Now parse eadi 
word as before. (/.) After ** toAo^** supply / thinks or something eqoiTalent (^.) 'MU,** 
as here used, is usuallv parsed as a pronoun ; but it may perhaps be as weU cooBidered ao 
adjectiye. ih.) '•*Thaf^ properly refers to ^*/r* as Its antecedent (i.) Not Rule YII, for each 
subsequent term is meant to be more oomprehensiye. (>.) Rule VII mav be applied to either 
word ; but some grammarians think, better to j/s, as being the strengtliAning word. (JL) A 
noun is nerer the subject of an imperative verb ; and a pronoun is the sal^eet, only whan II 
oomes immediately after the verb and is joined to it. {jL} Rule Vil is sometimei not Imp* 
plicable, and may be preferred. 



Examples to be Corrected. 

All the liabilities to error in regard to noons and pronoun^ may be redaoott 
to the following heads : — 

L 1. Usurpation by the adverb. 2. Genders, 3. Persons. 4. Num' 
hers. 5. Nominative case. 6. Possessive case. 7. Objective case. 
8. Same case. 9. Position in regard to ease, 

II. 1. Choice of pronouns. 2. Agreement of pronaunf wifk 
a/ntecedentSy in gender^ person^ and number, 3. Position of pro- 
noun in regard to antecedent. 4. Pronoun inadequate to represent 
antecedent. 5. Inelegant insertion of j/ronoun, 6. Inelegant onUM* 
glon of pronoun. 1. Belative pronoun improperly used in its cotn^ 
junctive capacity only. 

Cleans and Prouenns* 

1. Usurpation by the Adverb. 

We should aroid the inelegant use of adverbs in the plaoe of 
oroBOuns. 



i 
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A di{Athong w \rhere two vowels are united in one sound. •— ^ wmom 
tf~~ A diphthong is when two yowels are united in one sound. Fusion is 
while A solid is oonrerted into a liquid bj heat When a letter or a syllable is 
transposed, it is called Metathesis. 2%e transposition of a letter^ &o. Personi- 
fication is when we ascribe life, sentiments, or actions^ to inanimate beings, or 
to abstract qualities. — i9 a figure by which — A deed of trust is a deed whers 
the lender has power to sell to secure himself. — ia a deed giving-^ Man* 
slaughter is where a man is killed without malice or previous ill-wilL He drew 
op a petition where he too freely represented his own merits. The occasions 
where a man has the right to take the law into his own hands, are but few 
The manner how it was done, I never could ascertain. The plural of these 
Boons is formed as in the languages whence they are drrived. 

2. Oenders. 

Substantives should be properly used in gender, according to the sex, 
the general nature of the object, or the particular view of the author. 

flk Unworthy objects should not be personified as male or female. 

h. Care should be taken to ascribe to a personified object the most ap- 
propriate sex. 

She is administrator. The marquess was celebrated for her wit and beauty. 
He was married to a most beautiful Jew. She was the tallest woman I ever 
saw: she was really a giant. Mrs. Lydia Smith, the editor, lately turned actor, 
at Memphis. She is considered the best bakeress in the establishment She 
is not so great a prophet as to scare me into pelief. (Is a governess the wife 
of a governor, or is she a woman that governs ?) The tiger broke from its 
cage. A weasel put his head out from an old stone wall. How can a call 
distinguish his mother's lowing from that of a thousand other cows ? How 
timidly the rabbit looks out from his bushy covert, and how briskly the squirrel 
chatters on the limb near her nest in a hole of some tall tree. The sun, in its 
bright career round the world, does not look down upon a lovelier or livelier 
land; nor does the moon throw, anywhere else, its silver mantle more softly or 
beautifhlly upon the slumbering world below. Alas I we know only tliat the 
ship sailed from England, but that to England it never returned again. They 
who seek wisdom, will certainly find her. (Not personified.) His form had 
not yet lost all her original brightness. — MiUon, Her sway extends o'er all 
things that have breath; a cruel tyrant, and her name is Death. — SheffleUL 
While Spring shaU: pour Ifis showers. — CoUins. 

3. Persons, 

Politeness usually requires that the speaker shall mention the addressed 
person first, and himself last 

I, Mary, and you, are to go next Sunday. If James and you take the 
bones, I and Martha shall have nothing to ride. Mother said that I and you 
must stay at home. We and they studied Latin together. When he and you 
are married, I will come to see you. This law, fellow-citizens, bears hard upon 
ae^ upon you, and upon every other laboring man. (Proper or not proper, de^ 
pending on the sense.) 

4. N^umbers, 

N'ouns and pronouns should be correctly usedF In number, according tc 
the sense, and the proper form of the word. 

The room is eighteen foot long, and axteen foot wide. I measured the log 
with a pole ton foot long— with a ton-feet pole. The lot has 25 foot fronts and 
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bi 8 rod deep. The teamster hauled four oord of wood, and three ton of Lay 
|p aine hour. St Louis is seven mile long and two mile wide. Five quintb 
lion, SLE quadrillion, seven trillion, eight bilUon, nine million, two thousand, throe 
hundred and forty-five. Five billions six millions twenty-five thousands two 
hundred and three. For this dog he paid five pound and ten shilling. She 
gathered a few handful of flowers. The corpse of the Mexicans were left to ttie 
wolf and the vulture. The work embraces every minufcias — all the minutia o( 
the science. If six apples cost three pence, two apples will cost one pencob 
The prairie-hens were sold by score and dozen. I bought two pairs of socksL 
The Swede are a patriotic people, as well as the Swiss. The whole fleet oon- 
Bists of twelve sail. — ships. Of his oxens, he had just sold six or seven 
beads. He used his influence as a mean for destroying the party. In the 
early settlement of Missouri, beaver and water-fowl were abundant about the 
rivers and creeks. He never took two shot at a deer. A bag of shots will lasl 
us a year. 

We now came to a region where buffalo, turkeys, elk, and bear, were to be 
found. Several chimnies were blown down by the last storm. The vermins 
were so numerous that we could raise no fowL As we emei^^ fix>m the 
woodsy we saw three deers standing on a small eminence in the prairie. These 
are desideratas not found every day. I will take no more of his nostra, be the 
consequences what they may. Of these plants, there are several genoses. 
The garden of Eden contained all kind of fi*uit The heathen are those people 
who worship idols. He is a chemist, and has many apparatuses in his offioeu 
— much appfvratua — or, many kinds ofapparcUw — The Mussulmen are Ma- 
hometans, but the Germans are not The ay^a and nay^s were then taken. 
How many 68 in nine 8s ? Your za and ys are not well shaped. (Write out 
in words ^^ and ■^^.) No familys stand higher than the Winthrop's, Web- 
ster's, and Everett's, of New England. The fowls were sold at nine pennies a 
piece. Byron was one of the greatest poetic genii that ever lived. The ahea& 
were carried away by thiefk. The cargos consisted chiefly of calicos, mango^ 
and potatos. Two folioes. The angelic Peri's. Two of his aid-de-camps 
were killed. His brother-in-laws were educated at the same university. The 
deserters were tried by court-martials. 

The Doctors Stevensons and the Misses Arnolds seem to be on very good 
terms. The two Misses Cheevers, the Misses Boltons, the Messrs. Hays, and 
the Mrs. Talbots, were all at the party. < The second, third, and fifth story, 
were filled with goods. The Old and the New Testaments — the Old and New 
Testament, in one large volume, called the Bible. You may learn the ninth 
and tenth page— the ninth and the tenth pages, and review the first or second 
pages. The English, French, and Oerman nation — the English, the French, 
and the German nations, are the most enlightened. Nouns have the nomina- 
tive, the possessive, and the objective cases; the singular and the plural num- 
bers ; the masculine, feminine, common, and neuter gender ; and the first, seo> 
ond, and third person. Bushnell's, Halsall's, and Woodward's stores occupy the 
Dext three builduigs. BushneWs store, JfcUsaWs^ &c. He and I were neithe 
of us any great taScers. The sermon produced a deep impression on the heartH 
of every hearer. We shall give but a short Pre&ce. (There was but one 
author.) It was for our sakes that Jesus died upon the cross. Very few pep- 
sons are contented with their lot& They were trained together in their child- 
hoods. The members will regard their reputations, and not demand exorhitMB* 
wages. It is not worth our whiles, to study stenography. — our time — Let 
us drive on, and get our suppers at the next house. The directors did littl<) on 
their parts, to relieve the bank. We shall advocate these measures, not in the 
names of our constituents, but on our own responsibilities. All these B^ac 
•end ^sheir tan-roots deep into the ground. ~-4he t<i^^^roo^^ 
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5. Nominative Case, 

A. noun or a pronoun must be in the nominative case^ 

1. When it a the subject ot' a finite verb. 

2. When it is used absolutely or independently. 

a. The object of the .active verb, and not of the prepositioU| should lit 
made the subject of the passive verb. 

7. Objective Case. 

A noun or a pronoun must be in the objective case,^ 

L When it is the object of a verb. 

2. When it is the object of a preposition. 

8. Same Case, 

A noun or a pronoun used to explain or identify another, must be 
tn (he eame case. 

Him and me went to the same church. Them that seek wisdom^ will find 
It Tou and him are of the same age. Geatle reader, let you and I, in like 
manner, walk in the paths of virtue. Them are not worth having. Let there 
bo none but thee and I. The whole need not a physician, but them that are 
sick. He can not write as well aa me. I sorrowed as them that have no 
hopa He is taller than mo, but I am as tall as her. I do not think such 
persons as him competent to judge. You did fully as well as me. It is not 
fit for such as us to sit with the rulers of the land. You can find no better 
man than him. We are as good arithmeticians as them, but they are better 
grrammarians than us. Few persons would do as much for him as he and me 
have done. This is a small matter between you and L All, save I, were at 
rest and ei^oyment There was no one in the room except she. Her price 
ia paid, and she is sold like thou. The Lee's were distinguished officers in the 
BevolutioQ. Such a man, in the sight of angels, is more illustrious than all the 
Alexander's, Caesar's^ and Bonaparte's, that ever lived. He and they we know, 
but who art thou? Esteeming tbeirselves wise, they became fools. Let each 
one help hisselC He said so hissel£ 

If people will put theirselves into danger, they should be willing to bear the 
consequences. She that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. Ye only 
have I known. Who should I meet the other day but my old friend I Who 
did she marry? Tell me, in sadness, whom is she you love? — Shakespeare, 
To poor we, thine enmity is most capital. — Shakespeare^s GorioUmus. Him ] 
accuse, has entered. Who spilt this ink? — Not me; it wasn't me. Who 
ean work this sum ?«-Me. Who rode in the buggy ? — Him and her. Who 
broke this pitcher? — ^Not her; it was me. Who is that boy speaking tof 
2\} whom, Ac. Who did you send for ? Who did you buy it of? They who 
much is given to, will have much to answer for. He who committed the of* 
fense, thou shouldst correct ; not I, who am innocent Who shall we send ?— 
Whomaoever will go. Whom do you think stands head in our class 7 That 
is the boy whom we think deserves the prize. I should like to assist a young 
man who I tliink to be so worthy of assistance. Can not a gentleman take 
into his buggy, to ride with him, whosoever he pleases? Never tie yourself to 
any one^ before knowing whom the person is you are choosing. But, firsts 
I must show who I moan by the administration. — Benton, He offered his 
daughter in marriage to whomsoever might subdue the place. — Irving, This 
excited the curiosity of the Recorder as to whom the consequential darkey might 
bo.-— Jb. BtpuUteask Let the people elect whom they think is best qualified 
k> load them— whomsoever is best qualified to lead them — whosoever thov 
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kziow to bo best qualified to lead them. He supported those whom he tboaghi 
were of his party — who he thought true to his party. He attacked the eoemy, 
whom he saw were crossing the river — who he saw crossing the river. 



I was offered a seat He was offered the control of the entire school H« 
WAS left a large estate bj his uncle. We were shown a sweet-potato that 
weighed 16 pounds. I was shown into the parlor. (Allowable.) Let hira 
be shown the method we have adopted. I have been promised a better sitTU^ 
tion in the South. You were paid a high compliment by the young lady. 
Pupils expelled from other colleges, will not be allowed admittance hero. By 
ladi a course of proceeding, I am refused that protection which every citiaea 
has a right to expect. We were allowed the use of a large pasture near the 
Siansion. These documents were had recourse to in the course of the debate. 



Him losing the way, we were obliged to remain in the woods till morning. 
Mo being absent, the young folks lived high. Their refusing to comply, I with- 
drew. Oh I happy us, surrounded by so many blessings. And me, what 
shall I do ? Him who had led them to battle being killed, they immediately 
retreated. The whole family believed in spiritual rappings, us excepted. Her 
being the only daughter, no expense had been spared in her education. Whose 
gray top shall tremble, Him descending. The bleating sheep with my com- 
plaints agree ; tliem parched with heat, and me inflamed by thee. I mean 
Noah Webster, he who wrote the dictionary. The man has just arrived, him 
whom we expected yesterday. Believing the man to be a doctor, or he who had 
cured the others, we applied to him for assistance. We will go at once, — ^hhj 
and me. And do you thus speak to me, I who have so often befriended you ? 
These are the volunteers from Texas, them who fought so bravely in Mexico. 

Christ, and him crucified, is the corner-stone of our Faith. Let the pupils 
be divided into several classes; esi^ecially they who read, they who study gram- 
mar, and they who study arithmetic. -^eapeciaUy those — I dread this man, 
being he that has so oflen injured me. —because he is the one who — To John 
and James, they who had misspent their time at school, their father left nothing. 
(Omit ihey^ Whom being dead, there was no one to check him in his wild 
career. I would say so^ were it he or any other person whomsoever, -^whai^ 
aoeoer, 

It was not me ; it was them or her. Is it me you mean ? Was it hiop, or 
me, that you called ? If I were him, I would send for the doctor. If it were 
me, I would act differently. 'Twas thee I sought. I knew it was him— -it 
to be he. But whom say ye that I am ? It is him whom you said it was 
Who did you take us to be ? She is the person who I understood it to haTe 
been, -^ihai /— He is a man who I am far from considering happy. I 
would not be the man whom he now la. It was not me, that said so. I can 
not, let him be whom he may. No matter where the vanquished be, nor 
whom. What you saw was but a picture of him, and not him. It w&s not 
A3, that made the noise. I knew it to be they. It is them and their poatei^ 
ly who are to be the sufiferers. He did not prove to be the man whom 
he was recommended to be. Its being me should make no difference in 
vour determination. (Better : Thai it is J^ &c) There was no doubt of iti 
being him. 

6. Possessive Case, 

1. The relation of possession or property should be expressed in tlMi 
most appropriate manner, according to custom and euphony. 

2. The possessive sign should be used but once, to express 
sessioiL whatever number of words denote the Dossessor. 
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Hk misfortanes ftwaken nobody's pity, thoagh no onts ability ever west 
6rther for others good. A mothers teaderaess and a Withers care are n&tare« 
gifts for inans advantaga Joha Norton his book. We used Pierce' Trigo- 
nometry, Loomis' Greometry, and Wells' Grammar. How do you like Doug- 
las' bill 9 Achaia's sons at Ilium slain for the Atrid®* sake. Your's, our'a, 
bar's, their's, who's, hisself, theirselves, youm, hem, ourn, hia'n. Adams' Ad- 
ministration. Essex* death haubted the conscience of Queen Elizabeth. Five 
year's interest remained unpaid. Three days grace was given to the debtors. 
Six months wages will tbeu be due. I will not destroy Uie city for ten sake. 
Rubens' pictures. Horace' satires — Horace's satirea"*^. (Find a dilTereDt 
but equivalent expression.) Terence' phijrs — ^Terence's plays*^^. Socrates s 
death— 4. Demosthenes' orations — Demosthenes's orations. Hortensius' 
wonderful memory. For Herodias' sake, his brotlier Philip's wife. The Gov- 
ernor of Missouri's message. Marcy's letter, tlie Secretary of War, is a uia.s- 
terly reply—. John's brother's wife's sister married a mechanic-*. Was il 
your book, or somebody else's? The wife of the captain of the Tropio-^ (Al* 
lowable.) 

The Commons' House represents the yeomanry ; and the Lords', the nobil- 
ity. Sunday is also called the day of the Lord. God's love—. The world's 
government is not left; to chance. The extent of the prerogative of the king 
of England. A list of some of the books of each of the classes of literature 
will be given. — in eac^i. Daniel Boone of Kentucky's adventures. Edward 
the Second of England s queen. He is Clay the great orator's youngest son. 
Geo. McDaffie was nominated by John Calhoun tlie Senator's request These 
works are Cicero's, the most eloquent of men's. The opinionative man thinks 
his opinions better than any one's else opinions — any one else's opinions. 
This picture of your mother's is a very good likeness. This last work of Long- 
fellow will add little to his reputation. Jack's the Giant-killer's wonderful ex- 
ploits. We deposited our money at Wiggins's, the banker's and comiuissioa 
merchant's. It was the men's, women's, and children's lot, to suffer great ca- 
lamities. Linton's, Pope's, and Company's library is large-*. Allen's, Thom- 
son's, and IIar^<»stle's store is opposite to ours. Allen, Tiiomson, and Hard- 
castle's stores, are not joint possessions. Albert's and Samuel's heads are shaped 
like teapots. Peter's and Andrew's occupation was that of fisherman. 

Morrison's and Fletcher's farms are the next two on the road. Morrison'ii 
f€urm and Fletcher's are^ &c, Morrison and Fletcher's farm will be oocupieU 
by the respective ownera I have no time to listen to either John or Joseph's 
*esson. It was necessary to have both the surgeon and the physician's advice. 
Neither t^e lawyer nor the doctor's aid was ever -needed in tliis happy valley. 
hor:9, the Fourteenth and Bonaparte's reign are distinguished periods in the his- 
V;«- of France. He disobeyed bis father as well as his mother's advice. 
Brown, Smith, and Jones' wife, usually went shopping together. The bill had 
the cashier, but not the president's, signature. Whose dictionary do you pre- 
fer, — Johnson, Webster, or Worcester ? The horse got away in consequence 
of me neglecting to fasten the gate. — my neglecting-^ or, because I had neg- 
lected — Hevwas averse to the nation involving itself in war. There is some 
talk of us getting into a war. Much depends on the pupil composing frequently. 
•—on Jiaw frequenUy — He being a rich man, did not make him a happy man. 
That he was a rich^ Ac The time for us beginning to plough, is at hand. Tfie 
time far us to hegin^ &c The time for him making the speech, had nearly 
passed away. What is the reason of you not having gone to school ? — iiiat 
you have not gone — There is nothing to prevent him gomg — his going—* 
your going. — him from going ; or, — you from going. Such will ever be the 
consequences of youth associating with vicious companions. — w?ien young per' 
ions associate''^ From him having always assisted me, I ^ain applied tb him 
fiur help. Because he — or, Inasmuch cu he^ &c. The sitcia^mi enu6ioG[ him to 

8 
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•arn Bomeihing, without him losing too much time from his studios. 
iosinff — 

9. Position in regard to Case, 

Nouns and pronouns should be so construed with other words, ai 
flot to leave tlie case uncertain or ambiguous. 

The settler here tlie savage slew. (Which slew the other?) I do not lofo 
him better than you. And thus the son the fervent sire addressed. And all Ijis 
air a solemn stillness holds. Our hunters caught the orang-outangs themselvea. 
He suffered himself to betray his flriend. Poetry has a measure as well aa 
nusia Forrest plays those pieces better than all others. She acted her par* 
etter than any other one. I would rather give her to thee than another. 



Pronounfl. 

1, Choice of Pronouns, 

In the use of pronouns^ great care should be taken to select the moai 
appropriate. 

o. In the selection of pronouns, we are governed by the sense, radier 
tljan by the nouns which Uiey are to represent 

b. It is inelegant to use pronouns of different kinds for the same object; 
and in the same connection, when we naturally expect uniformity. 

I gave all what I had. I sent every thing what you ordered. I am the 
boy what is not afmid to go. There is the same man whom we saw a while 
ago. There is the same wagon of apples which was at the market. In her 
looks, she is the same as she always was. The same objects which pleased the 
boy, will not always please the maa T?ie objects which^ Ac We prepared us 
10 die. '—ourselves — Give that which you can spare to the poor. — what 
you — We speak that we do know. I am that I am. I am happy in the 
friend which I have long proved. Those which are rich, should assist the poor 
and helpless. The heroic souls which defended the Alamo. She was a oon- 
apicuous flower, which he had sensibility to love, ambition to attempt, and akil] 
to win. My dogs now came upon the tracks of the lion, who had caught 
and eaten the man during the night. So I gave the reins to my horse, who 
snew the way much better than I knew it Who of those ladies do joa 
ike best? 

Moses was the meekest man whom we read of in ''he Old Testament Ha 
mility is one of the most amiable virtues which we can possess. He was the 
first man who came. This is the most fertile part of the State which we hare 
as yet seen. Marcy was perhaps the ablest secretary who ever was in this de- 
partment He sold his best horse, which had been given to him. (Proper; 
the relative clause not being restrictive.) Who who has the feaUngs of a man, 
would submit to such treatment ? Who is she who comes clothed in a robe o! 
light green ? By this speculation he lost all which he had promised to hia 
daughter. All who ever knew him, spoke well of him. A most ungpratefiil 
return for all which I have done for him. Of all the congregations whom 1 
0ver saw, this was certainly the largest The very night as suits a melancholy 
temperament He was devoured by the very dogs which he had reared. Thej 
»re such persons that I do not like to associate w^ith. These are the same auma 
as we had before. He is like a beast of prey who destroys without pity. In 
a street in Cincinnati is a parrot who has been taught to repeat a line of a aong 
which m« ay of yo^hr.ve beard. T^e monkey which had been appointed aa 
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the orator on the occasion, then addressed the assembly. There was a little 
dog whose name was Fide, and who was ▼ery fond of his master, ^-dog named 
FKdOy thai — Yarioo soon became a general fevorito, who never failed to re^ 
oeive the crumbs from the breakfast-table. The little ant, which had a plenti* 
fill store, thus spoke to the little crii^ket: "We ants never borrow, we auts 
never lend." 

With the return of spring came four martins, who were evidently the same 
which had been bred under tlise eaves the previous year. The witnesses and 
documents which we wanted, have been obtained. The passengers and steamer 
which we saw yesterday, are now buried in the ocean. Was it the wind, or 
Ton, who shut the door ? The land on the east side of the river, was daimed 
zj the chie& and tribes who inhabited the land on the other side. Even the 
corpses who were found, could not be recognized. The character whom he 
lepresented, was by much the best in the play. This lubberly boy we usually 
csaU Falstafij who is but another name for fat and fun. It is I, who will go with 
you. That man is wisest— ^keeps his own secrets. It is this alone, which 
h&s induced me to accept the offica Was it you, or he, who made so much 
noise ? Is it I, or he, whom you want to see ? It was the frankness and 
nobleness of his disposition, which I admired. Would any man who cares for 
himself, accept such a situation ? Let us not mingle in every dissipation, nor 
enjoy every excitement, which we can. 

He is a man who is very wealthy. — thai i&^ or, He is a very wealthy man. 
She is a woman who is never contented. The misfortunes of a man who would 
not listen to his wifa I hate persons who never do a generous action. Nouns 
of the common gender denote objects which are males or femalea People who 
are always denouncing others^ are often no better themselves. Principles 
which have been long established, are not easily eradicated. The tribes whom 
we have described, inhabited the Mississippi Yalloy. The nations who have 
good governments, are happy. I joined a large crowd who was moving to- 
wards the capitoL He was a member of the legislature who passed this bill. 
Se instructed and fed the crowds who surrounded him. The committee which 
was appointed to examine the students, was hardly competent to do so. Wilt 
thou help me drive these horses to the pasture? WW- you^ &c. Do you be 
careful that all thy actions be honest and honorable. Do tfwu— or, t?iat ali yotar 
aetioTis — Thou shouldst never forsake the friend who has ever been faithfcl 
to you. Ere you remark another's &ult, bid thy own conscience look within. 
You have mine, but I have thine. Thou, who hast preserved us, and thai 
wilt continue to preserve us. There is the same boat that came last eveningi 
ond which will go away again this morning. 

The poor man who can read, and that possesses a taste for reading, can find 
entertainment at home. The man who came with us, and that is dressed in 
black, is the preacher. Is it possible that he should know what he is, and bo 
that he is ? But what We saw last, and which pleased us most, was the char- 
acter of the old miser in the farca It is such a method as has never been 
thought of before, and which, we believe, will be generally adopted. They are 
such apples as ours, or which you bought — or such as you-^ Policy keeps 
&>iniog truth in her mints — such truth as it can tolerate; and every die except 
ts own, she breaks, and casts away. Learning has its infancy, when it is luxu- 
rant and juvenile ; and lastly his old age, when it waxeth dry and exhaust ^^ 
Bacon, Is reputable, national, and present use, which, for brevity's sake, I sbaU 
simply denominate good use, always uniform in her decisions? One does nol 
like to liuve one's self disparaged by those who know odo not. A parson^ • • 
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2. Agreement of Pronouns with Antecedents, 

Pronouns must agree with their antecedents, in gender, peisou, aad 
aumber. 

a. When the pronoun can not strictly or fully represent its antecedent 
in sender, it prefers the masculine. 

o. The person and number of the antecedent to a pronoun, are al- 
ways what Uiey would be if the antecedent were tne subject of a 
finite verb. 

Brery person should try to improve their mind and heart Bach of our 
party carried a knapsack with them^ for their private convenience. Not one 
of the boys should come without their books. Many a man looks back on the 
days of their youth, with melancholy regret. A person who is resolute, ener- 
getic, and watchful, will be apt to succ^ in their undertakings. An orator's 
tongue should be agreeable to the ears of their hearers. I do not think any 
one should incur censure for being tender of their reputation. If we deiprive 
an animal of instinct, he will no longer be able to take care of himself. When 
a bird is caught in a trap, they of course try to get out Scarcely any persoQ 
is so stupid as not to know when they are made sport of. If any member of the 
congregation wishes to connect themselves with [to] this church, they will please 
[to] come forward, while the brethren sing. Take up the ashes, and put it into 
the large tub behind the kitchen. If you have any victuals left, we will help 
you to eat it His pulse did not beat so fast as they should beat Grains d[ 
sand they might be, those hoarded moments, but it was golden sand. I like 
those molasses, for they are almost as good as honey. 

I have sowed all my oats, and it is growing finely. Our language is not 
less refined than those of Italy, France, or Spain. There lay the paraphernalia 
of her toilet, just as she had left it The simisQ can stand erect on its hind feet 
Where the early blue-bird sung its lay. (The male among birds, and not the 
female, usually sings.) The heron built its nest among the reeds. The pea- 
cock is fond of displaying its gorgeous plumage. The hen looked very discon- 
solate, when it saw its whole brood rush into the pond. The Earth is my 
mother, and I will recline upon its bosom. John studies; — John denotea 
the agent or doer, and he is therefore in the nominative case. Horses is of the 
plural number, because they denote more than one. To persecute a truly 
religious denomination, will only make them flourish the better. The pec^fe 
can not be long deceived by its demagogues and selfish politicians. The mob 
soon dispersed, after their leaders were captured. Egypt was glad at their d»> 
parture, for they were afraid of them. The first object of the multitude was, to 
organize itself into a body. The Society will hold their meetings in the highest 
nx)m of the building. Each tribe is governed by a chief whom they liav« 
uiiosen. (Perhaps aUowable.) 

The government will have cause to change their orders. The cabinet 
seemed to be divided in its sentiments. The cabinet was distinguished for their 
wise and vigorous measures. The corps of teachers should have its duties 
poperly distributed and arranged. The board of directors, for its own emol* 
oment, located the road through this part of the country. The board of 
directors should have tiieir powers defined and limited by a charter. The 
regiment was much reduced in their number. The court, in their wisdom, de- 
cided otherwise. Send the multitude away, that it may go and buy itaelf 
food. The army, being abandoned by its chie^ pursued meanwhile their mis- 
erable march. (Let the construction be either singular thoughout, or plural 
throughout, but not both.) The party, though disgraced by the selfishness and 
corrupti(?n of its leaders, made nevertheless a vigorous and successful struggle to 
regain tk.eir former ascendency. The Almighty cut off the family of KU tbf 
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big^ pAadf for its transgresaioiis. The twins resemble one another so iniidh ag 
to be scarcely distinguishable. People should be kind to each other. 

Neither of us is willing to giye up our claim. (Say, ^^his dairriy^^ if not pos^ 
seaeed in common ; " aw clainij" if denoting common possession.) He and I 
love their pareuts. K none of you will bring your horses to the camp, I wiU 
let mine stay too. I did not notice which of the men finished tlieir work first 
rhe tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the &ster,the less weight it carriea. 
— he carries — or, race-horse : it runSj &c. John, thou, and I, are attached to 
bheir country. You and your plajrmates must learn their lessons. Two oi 
three of us hare lost our hat& The sister, as well as the brother, should per- 
form their share of the household duties. The mdustrious boy, and the indo 
lent one too, shall find their proper reward. Every soldier and every officer 
remained awake at their station during tlie night Every herb, every flower, 
and QY&ry animal, shows the wisdom of Him who made them. Let every gov* 
emor and legislature do as it thinks best Every half a dozen boys should 
have its own bench. If any boy or girl be absent, they will have to go to the 

foot of the class. I borrow one peck, or eight quarts, and add to the 

upper term. Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his countenance. No 
man or woman ever got rid of their vices, without a struggle. One or the 
other must relinquish their daim. John or James will favor us with their 
company. 

Neither the fkther nor the son had ever been distinguished for their busuiesa 
qualifications. A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well 
as read them in a description. Poverty and wealth have each their own temp* 
tations. No thought, no word, no action, whether they be good or evil, can 
escape the notice of God. Both ininister and magistrate are sometimes com- 
pelled to 6hoose between his duty and his reputation. Coffee and sugar are 
imported firom the Indies; and groat quantities of it are consumed annually. 
Avoid self-conceit and insolence: it wlU never increase your wealth or your 
happiness. If you should see my horse or mule, I wish you would have them 
turned into your pasture. If any gentleman or lady wish [wishes] to have 
tlieir fortune told, they now have an opportunity. — his or her , , . , he or she 
now has — 1 do not see why I or any otlier man should not have a [the] right 
to express our — ^his — ^my opinions of public aflBiirs. (Avoid the use of tne pro- 
noun altogether; say, ** the opinion which either of us may ;^ &;a) My horse is a 
little darker than yours ; but, in every other respect, they are exactly alike. 
— he is exactly like him ; or, — your horse .... ^ ... . yours. My horse 
is a little darker than yours ; but, m every other respect, they are a {lerfect match. 
(Allowable. Parse they.) Notice is hereby given to every person to pay their 
taxes. (Change the antecedent ; say, "to all perso7ut'\ &c.) Our teacher does not 
let any one of us do as they please. If any person thinks it is easy to write books, 
let them try it Neither the negro boy nor the coach was ever restored to hia 
owner. — to the owner ; or, Both the ne{fro . • . . were never .... their owntr. 
Every person and thing had its proper place assigned to it — the propet^-^ 

3. Position of Pronoun in regard to Antecedent, 

4. Inadeqtiacy of Pronoun to represent Antecedent, 

A pronoun should not be so used as to leave it obscure or doubtfo! 
wl^t antecedent it represents* 

It is generally inelegant to make a pronoun needlessly represent id 
■elective, a phrase, or a sentence. 

The king dismbsed his minister, without any inquiry, who had never before 
done 00 unjust an action. F.3 should not marry a woman in high life, that has 
00 monef Whore there ia nothing in the sense which requires the last sound 
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io be eleyausd, a pause will be proper. A man has no right to Jndge au^ttier, 
wtio is a party concerned. I am the jailor who have come to take you. The 
failor am I, who will guard you safely. Lysias promised bis father, that ha 
would never forsake his friends. Thou art a friend indeed, who hast often re- 
lieved ma We admire the beauty of the rainbow^ and are led to consider 
the cause of it. John told James that his horse had run away. The lord 
oan not refuse to admit the heir of his tenant upon his death ; nor can he remova 
his preseut tenant so long as he lives. 

The law is inoperative, which is not right "^and (hcU ii is so^ ia not right. 
Some men are too ignorant to be humbio, without which there can loo no docil- 
ity, —and without humUHy-^ An old man, bent with years, was languidly 
digging, or attempting it. — to dig, A bird is that which has feathers. — an 
mnimai theUr^ £very seat is to be occupied by the one before it. — by tha 
persojt^^ A compound sentence is one composed of two or more others. — ia 
m aentence — This rule is not strictly true, and a few examples will show it. 
•— <» a fau) examplea will show. When a man kills another fix}m malice, it ia 
oalled murder. •— -t/te deed ia caUed murder. The servant took away the horae, 
which was unnecessary. The accent is laid upon the last syllable of a word, 
which is favorable to the melody. The man brougiit the whole package, which 
was more tlian we expected. The prisoners rebelled against the regulations o< 
the establishment, of which we shall presently give an account There is 
among all people a belief of immortality, arising from the natural desire of liv- 
ing, and strengthened by uniform tradition, which has o<drtainly some influence 
on practice. 

6. Inelegant Insertion of Pronoun, 

When a pronoun can add nothing to the sense, it should not be 
needlessly inserted to usurp the place of a better word. 

Henry Iloimes his book. These lots, if they had been sold sooner, they 
would have brought more money. If these Jots had heen^ ^ John he went, 
James he went, and Mary she went; but the rest they all staid at home. Two 
nouns, when they come to'^ether, and signify the same thing, they must be put 
in the same case. The Latin and the Greek, thougli they are much neglected, 
yet competent judges know that our language can hardly be perfectly under- 
stood without them. The river rising very rapidly, it overflowed its banks 
These wild horses having been once captured, they were soon tamed. I would 
like to have it now, what I had then. (Omit " rt.") Whatsoever you learn 
perfectly, you will never forget it. It is not to the point, what he said. What- 
soever she found, she took it with her. Whoever thinks so, he judges errone- 
ously. Whom, when she had seen, she invited hun to dinner. — seen him, • • • 
invited to dinner. It is indisputably true, liis assertion, though it seems er- 
roneous. His assertion ts, Ac. It is marvelous what tricks jugglers sometimes 
play. — to observe what — Every thing whatsoever ho could spare, he gav« 
aw»7. (Omit ^^ every tJiing.^^) 

6. Inelegant Omission of Pronoun, 

1 . The omission of the relative adjunct^ or of the relative in the nomi* 
DAtivo case, is generally inelegant 

2. Parts that are to be contrasted, emphatically distinguished, or 
kept distinct in thought, must usually be expressed with fullness. 

3. The omission of the nominative is inelegant, unless the verb is in 
the imperative mood, or in the same connection with another finite verb. 

He is not now in tl e condition he was. Tender is the place I 9aw ML 
K few remarks as to the manner it should be done, must suffloe. The xnoDflji 
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has liot been used for the purpose it was appropriated. There is Mias Liddy 
can dance a jig, raise paste, write a good letter, keep an aocouat, give a reason- 
able answer, and do as she is bid. He was a man had no influence. Whose 
own example strengthens all his laws, and is himself the groat sublime he draws 
Will martial flames for ever Are thy mind, and never, never be to heaven re« 
signed ? -^and wilt thou never^' There is not a man here, would not do the 
same thing There is no man knows better how to make money. It was 
the man sa^ next to you. It was this induced me to send for you. Who is 
there so base that would be a bondman ? — that ft&— The word depends on 
what precedes and follows. There are who can not bear to see their frienda 
surpass them. If there are any have been omitted, they must say so. 

They were rich once, but are poor now. He is a man of corrupt principles, 
tmt has great talenta This is a style of dress to which I am partial ; but is not 
now fashionable. I approve your plan so far as relates to our friend. The 
arrangement is very good ; at least, so far as relates to my convenience. If the 
privileges to which he was entitled, and had been so lon<r enjoying, should now, 
&C. All the young trees which I planted last year, and were growing finely, 
hare been destroyed by rabbits. Any of these prisoners knowing the facts of 
the case, and will give his testimony in full to the court, shall be pardoned by 
the State. Why do ye that which is not lawful to do on the Sabbath-days f 
'^^^Jiich iiis not — The show- broad, which is not lawful to eat but for the 
priests only. From these proceedings may be readily inferred, how such men 
become rich. (Perhaps allowable.) 

Neither my poverty nor ambition could induce me to accept such an office. 
— nor my — This part of California is the loveliest country in the world, 
whether we res:ard its climate or soil. He was related to some of the first 
fiunilies of the State, both by his father's and mother's side. Grod punishes the 
vices of parents in tliemselves or children. The future should excite not only 
our hopes, but fears too. Dr. Jones and wife occupy the front room. His 
own and father's &rm were adjacent to each other. My inability to get em- 
ployment, and destitute condition, pressed heavily upon my feelings. ^My duty, 
my interest, and inclinations, all urge me to the undertaking. This is a posi- 
tioQ I condemn, and must be better established to gain the faith of any one. 
The mail came this morning, and will leave again this evening. (Allowable ; 
also " leave^" which begins to be generally used, as a less formal word, for depart.) 

Dear Sir, 

Have received your manuscript, but not had time to examine it; will 
do so in a few days, and may have it published if good. Yours, Sui, 

7. Pronoun Improperly Used as a Connective, 
A relative pronoun should never be used as a mere connective. 

These evils were caused by GatQine^ who, if he had been punished, the re- 
public would not have been exposed to so great dangers. — Ifie punishment c/ 
who'fn would have prevented the republic from being exposed to dangers so great. 
There is no doubt but what he is mistaken. — that — There are few things 
io difficult but what they may be overcome by perseverance and zeal. — ^ 
they may tio^— There was no profit, though ever so small, in any thing, but 
what he took the pains to obtain it. He lived in the same house that we now 
live. — in which — The boat will leave at the same tiitio that the cars do. — wiU 
leave with the cars. The passive verb will always be of the same mood, tense, 
person, and number, that the verb to he is, before it is incorporated with the par- 
ticipla Sir Alexander arrived at Charleston, about tho time that Govoruor 
Burrington reached Edenton. At the same time that men are giviug their 
oraera, God is also giving his. While men, &c He has never pi'eached, that 
[ have heard o£ I have never heard^ Ac He has never gone tc lee her, Ihaf 
I knf>w o£ 
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0B8XBVATI0V8. 

The ObwrratfoDB sfaoold always be read OTer earefoUy hj ihe stadenkt U 
vlfch the preceding Ezerciaea. 

1* Where may be used in place of which and a prepoeitaon, when ploM is the 
predominant idea, " The ffrave where [in whiohTpur hero was buried." — WUfs, 
** The ancient house where I was born."— 1>. IF. Molmei, But to say. " The battia 
where he was killed," would be less elegant than to say, " The battle in whieh ha 
was killed." In poetrv and in the familiar at^le, greater indulgence is generallT 
allowed ; and words of time or cause are sometimes used in oonneotion with aa- 
verbs exactly corresponding in sense. Such compounds as hereof^ thereof^ uhttreqf^ 
therewith, wMrewUhy are not so common as they were formerly. 

S* Terms of masculine terminations, or terms that have been formed to denote 
males, and that are usually applied so. may occasionally be applied also to feinalesy 
when there are no peculiar terms for tnese, or when we wish to include the ibmalee 
with the males, and do not speak of them especially in regard to sex. It would be 
correct to say, " She is a better farmer, and manager j and penfnan than her hus- 
band was." Also, "She is my aeeueer,^^ although oar language has the uncommon 
word aeausereee, *^ The poets of America" may include the poetesses. When I 
say, " She is the best poeteeey I compare her with female poets only : but when I 
say, *^ She is the best poet,'*'* 1 compare her with both male and female poets. To 
brute animals and even to spiritual beings we sometimes apply ii or ito, when we 
speak of them as things, or when the sex is unimportant or not obvious. ^* Eveir 
treature loves ife like.*^ Here neither hie nor her would express the sense BO welL 
'* Lo ! there it [a ghost] comes I" — Shakespeare. 

There is a peculiar nature or disposition that belongs to each sex, and on the 
analogy of this we ascribe life and sex to abstract qualities or to inanimate objects, 
which, in reality, have no sex. Even U and ite are sometimes used in slight per- 
sonifications, in a sense antdogons to that which they have when applied to animals 
or other living objects. In accordance with the foregoing principles, we sometimaa 
speak of a mannish woman as of a man, and of an effaminate man as of a woman ; 
and of a hare, for instance, in the feminine gender ; of a fox, in the mascu- 
line; (&C. 

The following examples ma^ serve as further illustrations of the subject : 
"When War to Britain oeut hie iron car." "/few* rears her olive for industrious 
brows." " In the moruirch Thought^e dominions." ^^Remoree, that tortures with 
hie scorpion lash." " Or if Virtue feeble were. Heaven itself would stoop to A«r." 
" Why peeps your coward etoord half aiVaid from it» sheath." " While Vengeanoi 
in the lurid air lifts her red aroi, exposed and iNire." — OolUne. This last sen tenet 
Is allowable, as alluding to the Furies. 

In personifications, we are sometimes aided in ascribing the proper sex by re- 
ference to the gender of the corresponding terms in the Closdic languages. Bat 
this is not always a safe rule. The principles mentioned above, should also be 
taken into consideration. The aex to be ascribed in personification, is sometimea 
a matter of great nicety, and must be determined from the peculiar glow or senti 
mental color of the wnter^s conceptions. 

3* For 2i person to speak of himself before speaking of others, is much the Banks 
as if he should help himself first at table, and then wait upoc others. lustanoeB, 
however, may occur, in which it would be proper, or eveu pcJte, to mention hii» 
self drst ; as when the parties differ much in rank, or when tto assertion impllai 
aomething burdensome or not desirable. 

To address others and speak of them and ourselves in the third peracn, vsn- 
ally implies greater reserve, courtesy, and politeness ; as in cards of inntatioOf 
ana the like : but where no such reserve or courtesy can be meant, as in busin^ias 
letters between familiar acquaintances, the style of writing in the third person may 
rather tend to suggest contempt. 

Just here may as well be said a few words about titles. SiTy applied to 
strangers, and also when used atter such words as yee, no, weU, why^ O^ &o.. is 
rather respectful ; but when it is applied to friends or familiars, it may seem to ais* 
own the friendship or familiarity, and to request the person to keep at a proper or 
reapeoifhl distance : it is apt to be in the smrit of the yoaug lady^s remark to hei 
loog-wooing and finally rejected lover, " I know nothing alw it you, air." «^^ 
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withotit the name, is rather oontemptaoas-«it is similaj* to the ooatemptuoiis Swi 
with tlie name of a stranger, it is rather respectful. When it is omitted ftom • 
name^ the expression majr imply that a very ordinary fellow is meant — a fellow of 
little importanoe— of no high respectability-— of rather low standing in sooiety,— it 
is somewhat similar in spirit to the word Jack; or it may imply tfaAt the person ia 
a very well-known, intimate, and familiar acquaintance or favorite, not omy to the 
speaker, but to all preseDt,-— suggesting that ^reat oordialitjr, and entire want of 
fonnality, which are peoaiiar to the ramily circle ; or else it may imply that the 
person ia of general or universal fame. Dr. Johnson spoke very contemptuouely 
of a certain man^s taste, who had indexed his ** Lives of the Poets" thus: " Miiu 
ton, Mr. John ; Shakespeare, Mr. William." It also indicates sometimes a better 
state of feelings, to address a person by the Christian name than by the surname. 
So, if I am on very intimate terms with Prof, MUchely for indtance, I should lather 
prefer to call hinu in familiar and private coaversatioa, J/r. Mitchel. To write 
cme^s name with Mr. before it, would be self-couceited and ridiculous, but to title 
Cneself as in the following expressions, — ^^ I have no card ; please to tell Gov. £d 
wards that Mr. Eichardson— Mr. Phelps from Springfield— -Capt. Mitchell — called 
to see him," would be more appropriate and polite than to give the name simply. 
See above. 

The same remarks applv, in general, to the titles MUa and Mra, To mention a 
woman bv her surname only, is apt to have a very contemptuous air : it usually 
presents her as an insignificant or masculine personage. At parties, balls, <&c., we 
always say, *^ gentleman and lady" and we generally call the mistress of the house 
** the lady of tne house;" but a family that should send out cards with ^' Mr. and 
J&s. Morgan send their compliments." (fee, would, I think, show better taste than 
if the words were, " Mr. Morgan and lady send," <feo. 

Should we give to a married lady or to a widow her own Christian name, or 
that of her husband ? I think the lady's name should be preferred, unless there 
ts some special reason for using the husbiuid's. The husband^s Christian name 
may sometimes be more definite, better known, or better suited to the end in view. 
When there are two or more Catharine Johnsons, they may be best distinguished 
by using their husbands' Christian names. Our merchants, I believe, nearly al- 
ways use the husband's Christian name, in directing parcels to married ladies ; not 
vnerely, I suppose, because the husbund is better known, but also because the 
responsibility usuallv rests upon him. In England, it is more common, I am told, 
than in the United States, to use the husband's Christian name. 

Never, in addressing a person, put a title both before and afler the name. 

4* It is not always neceisary to make a noun plural, merely because it denotes 
lomething belonging to more than one, or that it fhay agree in number with the 
governing word. " God has given u^ our reasons for our own good." This sen- 
tence hardly expresses the intended meaning. Better: '* God has given us Reason 
for our own good." Who would say, ** It was for their goods that I did it," in 
stead of "It was for their good that I did it" ? To say, " These plants have theii 
flowers at the tops," is ambiguous : it may mean that each plant has but one top 
with but one nowerj or, tnat it has a plurality of either or of both. Better *, 
'* These plants have ik» flower at the top^"* or — " the flower at ^ tops^" or—** ^ 
flowers 2X>the fcp," according to the sense. Language is not a perfect instrument ; 
at least, we can not always find expressions that are exact or satisfactory; ana 
therefore must content ourselves when we have the best expression the language 
affords. Writers generally aim to make substantives that must vary alike in num- 

every 
one 
out 

Judgmsnts with respect to thsir characters ;" for we have different uiilgments, and 
they different characters. But, ** Iambic lines may occasionally oegin with tro* 
eheee." may suggest that each line begins with two or more trochees ; therefore 
■ay, " Occasionally, an iambic line may begin with a trochee." 





ftots, w >men-servants.'* We sometimes find such condensed plurals as these: 
*• The Qovemors of Virginia, South Carolina, and Missouri ;" " Tne eaHs of Arun- 
jtoi and Backingiiam," i. «., the earl of Arundel and the earl of Buckingham. The 

8* 
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MII86 to obvious, and henoe the ezpresaioas are allowable ; bat " riosoolt^s and 
Baaoroft^a HUtoriea''* is not necessarily eaoivaleat to " Prescott's History and 
Banoroft^s History," and is hardly allowaole. *^ Prescott and Bsmcroft's Histo- 
ries" is aa good a phrase as ^* The Old and New Testaments," and is perhaps 
allowable. 

In imitation of an idiom in the Classic languages, we sometimes prefer tha 
plaral to the sioffalar, in order to give the expression the greatest comprehensive- 
ness possible, and hence greater force ; as, " He gained her affections ^'''^ i. «., her 
whole heart. Sometimes there is also a rariation m sense. ^' when it waa asked 
whether a wealthy lawyer had acquired his riches by his /»rac{M», there was a ter 
lible satire in the answer : *• Yes, by his practices,^ " — Q, P. Matrek. 

The plaral, in some instances, guards as against ambiguity ; thus, *< The out' 
movring of the heart," may suggest either the ctct of poarmf^ or the wing poured, 
out ^*' outpourings'^ is apt to suggest ^^the things poured,^'* and nothing else. 

Such expressions as **A Xaa-foot pole," "A twenty-MA^ piece," <&c., are proper; 
bat a hyphen shoald always be used to connect the parte. The noun, in aach ex- 
pressions, being used as an adjective, loses the properties of a noun. If these ain- 
ffulars should be plural, then it would not seem unreasonable to require As to be 
Aim or them in tho following example : ** They brought A«-goat8." 

The singular is usually preferred in forming compounds, but sometimes the 
plural; as, ^' A loo^e^maker (— « maker of wati^es)^ a A<7r«e-stealer ;" bat, ''A 
ca2«9-man, a draughts-m^xi.^ a «a9i/i^^bank." 

Since we say tufo-thirdsy three-fourths, four-fifths, &c., it is more in aeoordanoe 
with analogy, and also best, to read such fractions as ^^^ J-^fic« twent^firsts^ 

seven thirtff-seeonds, (Unhyphened : so are large ordinals ; as, *^ One hundred and 
twenty-JiveJ'^) 

As to the mode of expressing certain numeral terms, especially if long and com- 
posite, there is not a little diversity of practice. ^' Five tnousana seven hundred 
and two." — Daoies. "Fifty-nine millions three hundred and ten." — Id. "Five 
million,^^ — R, B. Report, " Five millions.^^ — lb. The sense of nouns and that of 
adjectives meet, in such terms, like the colors of the rainbow : it is almost impooai- 
ble to toll where one ends or the other begins. The form of the term must evi- 
dently depend on whether the number is conceived ctdjectivelv or substantively, that 
is, whether in reference to a noun, or abstractly. " Eighty thousand, two hundred 
and one." — Bag. " Four hundreds^, three tens, and five units." — Id, " Forty-two 
millions two thousand and five." — Oreenleaf, ^^Tens of Thousands of IHUtom.''^ 
— Id, To decide the matter briefly, I would say. Let the words be singular in 
form, when the whole is conceived as one numeral, or has no intermediate com- 
mas or points ; but let them be plural in form, when the number is broken into 
parts, and the phrase has commas or points. " Five hundred and thirty-eix mil- 
Hon tnree hundred and forty-seven thousand nine hundred and seventh-two."— 
Bohlmon^s MdUhemitics. " Forty-seven quadrillions, sixty-nine billions, tour hon- 
dired aad sixty-flve thousands, two hundred and seven" [units]. — Dames. '* The 
number of his subjects must have been about five million two hundred thousandJ^ 
'^MUoaulag, " To enslave five millions of Englishmen." — Id, " The population 
of China in 1748 was fifteen millions twenty-nine thousand eif ht hundrea and fii^- 
five." — Wilson's Treatise on Punctuation. Custom, in the United States, perhapi 
prefers s from millions up, but not down ^ especially in round numbers. " Toe 
Croton Aqueduct cost nine millions.'*'' " His house cost him five thousand,''^ 

The plural of words that are spoken of merely as words, is sometiizLoa written 
with the apostrophe ; as, " Your composition has too many and^s^ therefore^s, and 
wherefore^s." But all such words are better expressed by plurahzing them r^i> 
larly, and Italicizing: them ; as, " Your composition has too many arMS, th&refores^ 
Wii wherefores,''^ Here the meaning is sumcientlv obvious. Yet If the regular 
plural should render the word or its meaning liable to be mistaken, then I see no 
good reason for not usinz the apostrophe, or any other means, to avoid the diffi- 
culty. "The extract is ftul of ftiw." Full of what? Perhaps bye or hg*s would 
tiave been more intelligible. " The poem is full of files and orMf," is perhaps not 
BO obvious in sense as, " The poem is full of fig's and cry's,^^ 

Words ending in i or o preceded by a consonant, if they are native, jperfbotiy 
oataralized, or well known, always take es to express the plaral ; aa, Wo, «om, 
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bero, heroes; alkali, dlhaliM : bat if the words are foreign rathiM than Engrish, good 
writers have, in irany instances, added * only, to form the plaral ; as, Teocallu 
teooaUis ; mafti, muftis ; stiletto, stilettos. This mode of plaralizing has this ad- 
vantage ; The word -ot being generally known, by aunexm? simply », the reader 
at once sees what the singular is. Yet'l think the regular plural is always prefer- 
able, when there is no liability of mistaking the singular form, or when the word 
is 80 far naturalized as to have already found its way into our dictionaries. We 
Americans do not begrudge an « to muuUtoes. yet clip iTiusouitos ; but the English 
are more consistent, and treat mulctUoes and ^'' mosquitoes^ alike, not even regard- 
ing toes, 

5 & 7* As there is sometimes an ellipsis of the finite verb, it is necessary iHj 
bear in mind what verb is omitted, in order to determine readily what the oaj»« 
should be. " He is wiser than I" [am]. " She is as gooa as ne*' [«]. " Who wiH 
go ? I" [wiK go]. " Who was it ? Not I"— /^ toas not I. 

6* The sense of the possessive case is usually expressed either by ^ving a cer* 
tain form to the word denoting the possessor, or bv using ©/"and the objective case. 
These two forms should be interchanged in such a way as to relieve each other, 
and avoid the inadequacy and inelegance of either. I should always endeavor to 
use, in prose, *<* with singular possessive nouns, or else of. Though, ** The defeat 
of Xerxe^ army was the do«rn£&llj of Persia,*' for instance, could hardly be im- 
proved. 

A noun or pronoun, before a participle, may be put in the possessive case, when 
the sense requires it, and a better expression can not be readily found. Such a 
phrase is sometime a very convenient one, if not the most appropriate that can be 
used to convey the sense. Much depends on which word conveys the idea upper- 
most in the speaker's mind. " What do you think of my planting corn?" Is it 
roper 
think 

sort 

FOBMiNO rae of the crossing ot' our messengers." — Jefferson. "But what gave it 
most interest, was its being in some way oonnkoted with the pirate ship." — Irving 
"There is no doubt of m^ sbeino him." But such uncouth possessives as, " One 
of them's falling into a ditch was an accident" — GreenUaf^s (Grammar ; "A place's 
being at a distance" — lb,; " Instead of the mind's being made to go throuffh with 
this tedious process" — lo.^ — should be avoided : say, " That one of them fell"^— ; 
** The distance of a place" ; " Instead of making the mind go through"—. 

Finally, the possessive sign should be used wherever there is a noun expressed 
or understood denoting the uiin^ possessed ; and a phrase explanatory of tne pos- 
sessor, should never be placed oetween the possessing and the governing noun. 
Sense, custom, and euphony, should be carefully consulted. 

"They praised the farmer's, as they called him. excellent understanding, 
should M, "J?hey j)raised^ the excellent understanding of the farmer, as they 
Citdled - - 
means 
" A picture 
Allen's stor 

•tores and Allen's stores; Lee and Allen's stores," is ambiguous, as it may signify 
either joint or separate possessions. " At Halsall's, the bookseller's, and station- 
er's," may suggest three different places ; but, " At Halsall's, the bookseller and 
stationer," can suggest but one place. 

Poets write— "Shiraz' walls," " Pelides' wrath " " Ajax' seven-fold shield,'' 
•• Douglas's command," "Providence's sway," " The lance's crash," " Thebes § 
ftreets." 

9* The nominative most fVequently precedes its verb ; and the objective most 
Orequently follows the c^overning word. Both should be so placed as to avoid am- 
biguity, and pmmote elegance and force. " I love him as well as you," may mean 
•itner " I love him as weU as I love you," or, " I love him as well as you love 
Wm.'» 

Proiiouus. 

The nso of you for iftou is said to have originated in this, that it was formerly • 
ouBtorn an J an honor for persons of rank and respectability to have attendants 
about them, and to be addressed accordingly. 

I. Thou^ thy, ihine, thee, thyself, ys, and youy yow, yours, &c, shoold never b» 
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tnlarmiLiffled, or ased promisoaously Id the sama sentence. The saiae remark v^ 
plies to the different relatives. But when one reUtiva olaase is subordinate to to- 
other, the relatives may differ. ^^Thoa mast take oare oithyielff^ ^''Tau moKl 
take oare of youndf, ** They worship * the Great ^piriL* who hac created them, 
inAo preserves them^ and to whom the^ expect to so areer death." Bat, *^ There art 
men that have nothing, wha are happier than he.'' 

The predominant sense of ioho is, to suggest persona or other objects viewed aa 
havinff tne rea9'}a, sympathy^ and individtuuity of human beings ; of w?*ichj brute 
animals, or things, or other objects vie we I as things. That is usually restrictive. 
Whether it is to be preferred to who or which, may sometimes be determined by 
some preceding word that fixes the application of the antecedent, but more fre- 
quentfy by the sense. Who and wJueh are generic ; that is specific. Who and 
v&iei may sometimes suggest the entire class of objects ; thai perhaps never does, 
but only the part de^icribed by ite own clause. '^ I do not liice men who do meao 
Httle actions," m ly imply that aU ineii do moan little actions ; but, *' I do not lik* 
men that do moan little actions,*' expresses the intended maaniui;. *^ I took tha 
pigeons which were white," " He is like a beast of prey which destroys withou* 
pity," ^^ He is a man who is rich," are not equivalent to—" I took the pigeons ^ai 
were white," " He is like a beast of prey that destroys without pity," "He is a man 
that is rich." better, *' He is a rich man." In general, that is preferable when it is 
doubtful wliether who or which should bo used ; also, Wnen the intention is, to show 
that a preceding word is restricted to something particular, or to something viewed 
in a particular light. But when the adiective or the conjunction that stands near, 
euphony may sometimes exclude the relative that. Whether as or that should bo 
used after same, depends often on whether the verb of the latter clause is omitted 
or expressed. " Yours is the same as mine ;" " You have the same that I have." 

The doctrine of the relative that, in reference to who and which, as taught in our 
grammars, seems to rest on a rather sandv foundation, if we appeal to the practice 
of our best writers. I have met with well-read people '* wlio'' contend that wh* 
should always be used in speaking of persons. And Lord NEacaulay, a remarkably 
accurate writer^ nearly always uses it so, regardless of grammar. " A strange 
Question was rai^^ed by the very la^t persom wm ought to have raised it." — Micaw- 
\ay, ** The highest OHnBCHMEN who still remained were Doctor William Beveridge, 
Archdeacon of Colchester, who many years later became bishop of St. Asaph .... 
and Doctor John Scott, the samb wfio had prayed by the deathbed of Jeffreys." — 
Id. " No MAN that ever lived was," Jfcc. — Id. *' * The Bishop of Salisbury,' said 
Tillotson, * is one of the best an i worit Faia>*D3 t?Mt I know.' " — Id. "The rxRsi 
WORDS which he spoke," &o.— /i. " T.ie s.vnta ATaoomes which had," <fec. — Id. 

The relative which was formerly applied to persons as well as to things. " I 
know that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified." — Bible. 

Whether was formerly used as an interrogative pronoun, in referring to one oT 
two; but, in this sense, which or whichever supplies its place now, and it is em* 
ployed only as a conjunction that usually corresponds to or. " Whethsr of the 
twain"— Which of the two. " Whether he will or not." 

A very practical rule in regard to personitlcation is the following : " Objeota 
represented as persons, take pronouns denoting persons." When a pronoun re- 
fers to a figurative antecedent, great care should bo taken to ascertain whether 
the literal or the figurative sense prevails, and to select the pronoun aooordingly. 
" He was the soul which anitntited the party." '* Brave souls ! w7u) died fot 
liberty." Wordsw )rth says, of a Highland beauty, " She was a conspioaoof 
FLOWER, lifhom he had sensibility to love, ambition to attempt, and skill to wio.'' 
Macaulay writes, " Several epigrams were written on the double-faced Jantts [th« 
riaiue of a statue, applied to a man], who, having got a professorship by looking 
one way, hoped to get a bishopric by looking another." 

3* A collective noun, when used to denote a group of persons or other beings 
aa one whole, is of the neuter gender, and singular number. Such nouns are 
pioperly represented by the pronouns applicable to things ; as, " The mob wkM 
assailed the palace, soon lost Us leader." 

Our language is defective in not having, in the third person, a aingular pro- 




igulai 

sexes, or both the masculine and the feminine, or the neuter, (if' we are opeakiiig 
of anudl animals,) or wo must plurollze the antecedent. " Every servant knew kta 
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duty. " ** Every mmibet of the cbarch ahoald have \%$ or hsr own pew/' ** Sverv 
%nimM loves <<9 like." " The ohM loves i^ mother.'' *< All the m$mberi sboald 
nave tAWr pews,*' <fto. To avoid diffloalties of coastractioa, it may sometimes bf 
best to. recast ^arly sentenoes, and express the meaDing in some other way. 

'^ Full mjnv afiovnr is bom to blash unseen, and waste iUt sweetness on the 
desert air." — Qra^s BUgy, " In Hawick twinkled many a UghA, behind him soon 
thiy set in n\^\kX,^-^SeoU, *' Full many a lady have I eyed with best regard ; ind 
many a time the harmony of thew tongues hath into bondi^e broui^ht niv too dili- 
l^nt ear." — Shakespeare: ThnpeH, Aet lii, Scene 1. Henoe, fframmarians nave said, 
that when many a, and the pronoun relating to it^ oocur m the same olanae, the 
latter ehmUd be singular; "iiin different clauses, the latter should [may]beplnml." 
The plural structure seems to violate the general principle that TOverns the syntax 
f eoeryy eaeh^ no, nor^ <fec : but the example quoted from Shakespeare, standi 
Joubtless b3»t as it is ; for the singular pronoun would seem to refer to one partis 
uiar lady, and '* many ladies'^ would not suggest that the person * *fell in love" 
from time to time. In the following example, however, quoted and justified by 
Mr. Goold Brown, I should rather use the smgular structure throuf hont: ** Hard 
has been the fdte of miny a gre(U genius^ that [,] while they haoe conferred immor- 
tality on others^ they haw wanted themndves some friend to embalm thdr names to 
posterity." — WelwMd, I should prefer the plural pronoun, only when it obviously 
eonveys the sense better. 

3 i& 4* The relative properly relates to the nearest substantive, before it, that 
it oan represent so as to make sense ; and it should generally stand as near as pos- 
sible to Its antecedent. '•'' There was very little theory in the discourse that pleased 
me." *'The man forsook his wife, who had always been kind and affootionate." 
The ambiguity of these sentences might have been avoided by a different arrange- 
nent of the parts. *' There was, in the discourse, very little theory that pleased 
me;" "There was very little theory that pleased me, in the discourse;" "In the 
disoourse that oleased me, there was very little theory." " The man, who had al- 
ways been kina and affectionate, forsook his wife;" "His wife, who had alwavs 
been kind and affectionate, the man forsook." When ambiguity can not be 
avoided by the arrangement of the words, the noan itself must be used, or the 
meaning must be expressed by a different sentence. "The lad can not leave his 
fatJur; for if he should leave his father^ the father would die." "When two or 
more antecedents are introduced into a sentence, which denote different objects, 
and are not capable of being distinguished by the pronouns relating to them, it 
is sometimes diffionlt to avoid the entangling of the pronouns, or to make the 
stracture satisfactorv. By judicious arrangement and repetition, the difficulty may 
generally be avoidea ; and rather than make the sentence clumsy by repetition, I 
tliink it may sometimes be better even to let the pronouns stand, provided the 
meaning, though liable to grammatiaU ambiguity, is yet sufficiently obvious to 
ordinary common sense. To avoid obscuritv, it is sometimes better to use a suit- 
able noun, than a pronoun representing tne noun as suggested by the use of an 
adjective, a phrase, or a clause. " I admit he is sagacious in trouble, but i^ oan 
not save nim now." Say, " but his sdgaoUyy^^ &c. 

In such expressions as "It was not I, that said so," " It was ho, that said so," 
the genuine antecedent of that is undoubtedly "7/1." But sometimes, by a sort of 
atiraetion. the relative agrees with the nearest substantive. " 'Tis these that early 
iaint the female mind." ^* It is thb? and their PosTaRrrr who are to suffer." Some- 
iimes, however, there is evidently a difference in sense : as, " It is not I, thai 
does it; " It is not I that do it." 

The following sentences differ in meaning : *' I am the general, who give orders 
to-day ;" " I am the general, who gives orders to-day." By the first, you learn 
itat lam the general; by the second, thai it is my business to give the orders. Mr. 
BatleWs Remark, "A relative pronoun which modifies the suoject, should not be 
placed after a noun in the predicate," is too stringent on the liberty of writers, 
and would condemn sentences that are good English. At least, Spenser's ** Fairy 
Qaeen" oordemns the doctrine. 

The positiK>i of pronouns Is sometimes rather troublesome. Suppose I wish 
to Bay, " In the Athens of America," with an emphasis, on " Athens," expressed 
\iy "itself." Icannotsiv. "In the Athens itself of America," nor, "In the 
Athens of America itself ' but must avoid the expression, and say, "In the yerv 
Athens of America." 
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6* The pronoan maj i»omotiiiies be elegantly used with the :2ioan. wlieii w 
wish first to draw the attention emphatically to uie objoot itself, and tnon to niiy 
Bomethinff of it. ** Beauilfhl Mary Porter, — where is she now !" ^* My bonki 
they are nimished with bees." ** Harry's flesh it fell away." This phraseology 
is more allowable in poetry or impassioned diaooorse than in any other kind. 

Compound relatives suggest by means of their termination an indefinite or uni- 
yersal antecedent, and hence they are not usually accompanied by an antecedent ; 
as, *^ Whoever lives temperately, will be apt to live long." Even the simple rela- 
tive sometimes sufficiently suggests the antecedent ; :is, ** Who steals my purse, 
steals trash." A relative pronoun, in the objective case, may sometinies be ele- 
gantly omitted ; as, ** There is the man I want to see," for, " There is the man 
whmn I want to see." ^* I have brought a banked to carry it t»." " There ia 
nothing to judge d^." But to omit the preposition and the relative, is inelegant 
or improper; a», **In the condition I was then,'' better, **In the condition tn 
v^ch I was then." The relative thai is frequently used improperly, without a 
governing word, as a mere connective. ** At the same time that tne meat was 
roasting, the bread was baking ;" better, *^ While the meat was roasting," &e. 
What or but what should not he used in the place of that, ** I could not oelieve 
but what [otherwise than that] you had been sick ;" ^^ I have no doubt but what 
[that] you will succeed." 

Some iprammarions condemn such use of the personal pronouns as is shown in 
the following sentence : ''^FaleUiff, It [sack] ascends me mlo the brain ; dries nu 
there all the foolish, and dull, and crudy vapors which environ it; makes it appre- 
hensive, quick, ana inventive, — full of nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes/' — 
Shakeepeare, But I think such sentences should not be disturbed. The usage was 
good in its time, and the pronoun imparts a peculiar earnestness and quaintnesa, 
that could not be expressed so well by any other means. 

6* Poets sometimes omit the nominative relative ; as, ** It was a tall younff oya* 
terman a lived by the river-side" — 0. W, Holmes; and in certain kinds of sen- 
tences, the nominative pronoun is usually omitted after but or than; as, " There is 
not a child but knows tne way," ^^ You nave broaght more than is needed." 

It ia not necessary to repeat the subject before the second of two conneoted 
rerbs that differ in mood or tense, or imply contrast, unless the parts are unusually 
long, or the contrast is marked and empnatic. ** Many of them were of good fami- 
lies, and had held commissions in the civil war. Their pay was far higher than that 
(/ tne most fitvored regiment of our time, and would in that a^ have been ihouakt a 
rwpectable provision for the son of a country gentleman." — Macaulay. ^* So larg« 
• sum was expended, but expended in vain.'' — Id, 

We sometimes find hasty letters, especially from business men, written with- 
Gilt personal pronouns in the nominative case, wherever these can be inferred firom 
the context. This style is condemned by all grammarians, and therefore should 
be avoided. Yet in mvor of it may be urged — 1. Some foreign languai^ naually 
omit the nominatiye pronouns from their verbs; 2. Tiresome repetition and an 
egotistical air are somewhat avoided, without leaving the sense obscure ; 8. Good 
authors sometimes use this style, or what is equivalent to it, when their disoourae 
is fragmentary, and designed to appear hasty, or full of sprightliness and vivacity. 

£z. — ^^ Tender-eyed blonde. Long ringlets. Cameo pin. Locket. Bracelet. 
Album. Beads Byron, Tupper, and Sylvanus Oobb, junior, while her mother 
makes the puddings. Says, * Y'ea?' when you tell her anything." — 0, W.Bolmm, 

6. ARTICLES. 

193. An article is a word placed before a substantive, to 

^ow how the latter is applied. 

Ex. — ^Horses : the horse, a horse, the horses. A good one ; the others. 
'* irom liberty each nobler science sprung, 
A Bacon brightened, and a Spenser sung." — Sava^ 

AiHeU llterAlly means joint. The Oreeks, who nr9 the name, fireqaentlj uied novoi i 
article on each ride : lost as we mixht say, **■ I saw that vnAMMOAt UM eame laat nt^:** 
Ihns used, U not nnlike the part of a limb between two JokUg, 
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Only two words in our language are called articles: the, th« 
definite article; and a or an, the indefinite. 

194. The points out a particalar object or class, or a par- 
ticular one or portion of a class. 

Ex. — ^The man, the mea ; the large wa^on. " The sun and the moon." «* The 
fowls of the air and the fiahes of the sea." " The lion is nobler than the hyena.'' 
^*The statesman should be honored,aa well as the soldier." ** The Delawares and 
the Cherokees are Indians almost civilized." *^ The poor and the rich, the wis* 
and the ignorant." 

195. It somotimes precedes a proper noun, to render it suf- 
ficiently definite ; or else it points out a certain object as already 
known or heard of, or as preSrainently distinguished. 

Ex. — ^^ Missouri and Ohio mean States; bat the Miisouri und the Ohio mean 
rivers." - "The Fulton went up the river this morning." " The Turk was dream- 
ing of the hour." " The generous Lafayette and the noble 'Washington." 

196. Tlie may relate to either a singular or a plural word. 
Ex. — ^The river, the rivers ; the four men, the fourth man ; the one, the others. 

197. A or an shows that no particular one of a class is meant. 

Ex. — A man, a bird, a wagon, an owl, a plum ; a small pic'^'ire. ** He was a 
merchant." It sugsrests that there are others of the same kind, and also that there 
are other kinds of objects. 

198. Sometimes the predominant idea is any^ sometimes one, 

Ex. — "^ man may lose all his property in a year"— ^»^ man may lose all his 
property in one year. 

199. A or an can be used to point out one only, or one 
aggregate. Sometimes more are spoken of, but they are still con- 
sidered one by one. 

Ex. — " A p&n ;" not. A pens. " An idler ; a large orange ; a dozen apples * a 
wealthy people ; a few aimes." *' I gave for the marbles a dime a dozen." *' We 
paid for the mules a hundred dollars a head.'* 

When a noun is limited by other words, the indefinite article affects not the 
noun nlone, but the noun thus limited. ^^A young man," '*A man of fine sense," 
do not mean no particular man ; but, no particular young man^ no particular man 
of Jine sense. 

A and an are both called the indefinite article, because they 
are but a later and an earlier form of the same word, have the same 
<Deaning, and differ in use only. 

200 Before words beginning with a vowel sound, an should 

be used. Before a, e, t, o, u not equivalent to yw, y articulated 

with a consonant after it, silent A, and h faintly sounded when 

the next syllable has the chief accent. 

Ex. — '^^An arm ; an oar of oom ; an idle boy ; an orange ; an am ; <m hour , 
Ml heroic deed." 

201. Before words beginning with a consonant sound, a should 

be used. U long, eu^ mt, o in owe, and y articulated with a vowel 

after it, have each a consonant sound. 

Ex-— "-i brother, a cup, a union ; a eulogy ; a yearling ; a word ; a one-hoiBf 
carria^ire." 
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202. No articio ia used when we refer chiefly to the nature of 
the object, to the class generally, or to only a part indefinitely ; also 
when the sabstantive is sufficiently definite iteel^ or is rendered so 
by other words. 

Ex.— "Jtf^ is dearer than hrwd:* "Gold is heavier than sUver,^' ** lie took 
wUer^ and changed it into toins.^^ ^^J^achet are better than applesJ'^ ** Virtue and 
9ie* are opmrnUea?'' ^^ Working is better than stealing or gtarvtng,^^ ^^Man is en 
dowed with reason,^^ " There are Jiekes with toings.''^ " John, Georffej*76 ; that 
tree; this tree: every tree; some trees; all trees; Post Office." '^^IVbrde that 
breathe." ^''They were the means by which ;" not, ihe which, 

GsTTEiuL iLLuaPTRATioN. — " From the beginning of the world, an nnintermpted 

eries of predictions had anuoanoed and prepared the lon^-expected ooming of 

(he Messiah, who, in compliance with the gross apprehensions of th'i Jews, had 

been more freqaentlv represented nudor the character of a king and conqaeror, than 

onder that of a prophet, a martyr, or the son of God." — Qvbbon^a Bome, 

Articles, being used to aid nouos, are said to belong to them. When 
the article stands only before the first of two or more connected nouns, 
it belongs to them jointly, if they denote but one person or thing, or 
more viewed as one ; if not^ it belongs to the first noun, and is understood 
before the others. 

Ex.— "I saw Webster, the great statesman and orator." ^'Of books I am a 
borrower and lender." " A man and horse passed by the house and lot." ** A 
man, a woman, and a child were drowned." 

Ttvt is sometimes an adverb ; a, a preposition ; and an, a oonjunotlon. 

Ex.— "rA« 8trono:er,<A« better." " To go a [at] hundng." "Faustaff. An I 
have not songs made on you all, and sung to fifty tnnes, may a cup of saok be 
my poison." — Shakespeare, 



EXERCISES. 
Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Paree the artieUt: — 

The cat caup^ht a mouse. A crow flew over the valley. The ozeo 
are grazing on the meadow. The* lion roams in Africa. The lion killed 
his keeper. The*> Gasconade is exceedingly clear and beautiful. The 
Highland Mary leaves St. Louis to-day. The ancients did not know the 
use of the compass. A* beautiful white house gleamed from the sammii 
of the adjacent hill. A free people should be jealous of their liberties 
I have bought a* dozen chickens. The lambs were sold for a dollar m 
head^. The* bright stars without number adorn the sky. We send ex* 
»orts to the Sandwich Islands. 

(o.) ^—definite, it refera to '■^Uon** as denoting a partienlar kind of anlmala; and belongs 
to *^lion** Ac ib.) '•"-definUe^ It refera to **Chuoonade** as denoting a particular rlv«r ; and 

lMlon|$B to itf &C. (c.) iridefinUe, it does not refer to ** beautiful white /touM*' a4 denoting 

% particular one of the kind ; and belongs to ** Aoum,** aooording to Rule X. rtf) .- .—. iw 
ieftnite^ no particular '' doaen chickens'* are meant ; Ac («.} — deJbUt», the nitwmum ^ 
te ** «te"*/* as denoting a pcirtionlar slass of thinga 
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Examples to be Corrected. 

AH the liabQities to error in regard to articlei^ may be reduced to iha fDllow* 
hig heads : — 

1. When not ufcd. 2. When the devikitk article should be 
used, 3. When the ikdefinitb article should be used. 4. Whether 
A or AN should be used, 6. Improper use of a or av be/ore plu- 
rals, 6. When the article should not be repeated, 7. When the 
article should be repeated, 

1. When not Used, 

No article is used, — 

1. When the mind considers an object in reference to its nature or 
character, rather than as an individual to be distinguished from others, or 
from something else. Or : When the noun answers to w?iai rather than 
to wJio or which. 

2. When the mind refers to the whole spedes generally, or to only a 
part indefinitely. 

3. When the substantive is' sufficiently definite by itself, or is rendered 
80 by other limiting words. 

a. The article is sometimes elegantly omitted from titular phrases or 
from other familiar expressions, when the omission can lead to no miscon- 
ception of the meaning. 

What sort of a man is he? He is a different sort of a man. What kind 
of an article, tlien, would you call at We found him a very worthy good sort 
of an old mun. — a very worthy good cid mati. Such a man does not deserve 
the name of a gentleman. The highest officer of a State is styled a Governor. 
They bated the name of a Stuart Santa Anna ruled over the nation, under 
the tiUe of a Dictator. The original signification of knam was a boy. The 
pink, the rose, and the lily, are the names of certain species of a flower. The 
weather is getting cool enough for a fire. Of these twins, I never can tell the 
one from the other. He was drowned in the attempting to cross the Missis- 
sippi A wise man will avoid the showing any excellence in trifles. This 
tree is worth the planting — ^the being planted. The stray horses are posted at 
this i^ce. (Of course not all ; nor can they be contrasted with any other class 
of horses.) Reason was given to a man to control his passions. (Of course to 
more than one.) I had a reference to the other. You may avoid offensive 
expressions by a circumlocution. These foreigners, in the general, are peaceful 
and industrious. You may send the letter by the mail. (No particular mail 
was meant.) The whites of America are the descendants of the Europeans; 
but the blacks are the descendants of the Africans. A neuter verb can not be* 
oome a passive. These sketches are not imaginary, but taken from the life. 
The law by the which they were condemned. It would take a half a day to 
4) it The ancients believed the fire, the air, the earth, and the water, to b« 
the elements of all other material things. 

2. When the Definite Article should be Used* 

The defmiie article is used, — 

1. To make the folk wing noun sufficiently definite for denoting t par* 
ticoliu object as distinguished from others of the same kind, or from some- 
thing else. 

2. To show that the whole is meant or that all of the kind are meant 
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Women who never take any exercise, necessarily become invalidfl. f At 
w9om«f» who — or, Women that^ Ac. Persons who have been instructed in ool' 
leges, are said to have a collegiate education. The work is designed for the 
use of persons who may think it merits a place in their Hbraries. No account 
is given of such an event by historians who lived at that time. Modes of 
traveling in the last century were far inferior to ours. Wisest and best men 
sometimes commit errors. John Slmonds [a boat] left for New Orleans jrester- 
day. They forbid wearing of rings and jewels. Convert sinners without shed- 
ding of blood. Great benefit may be derived from reading of good books. A 
neglecting of our own affairs, and a meddling with those of others, are ibe 
lources of many troubles. The Indians are descendants of the aborigines of 
this country. A pronoun is a part of speech used as a substitute for a noun 
L Vtolet is an emblem of modesty. A lion is bold, a cat is treacherous, and s 
dog is faithful Sometimes one article is improperly used for another. Who 
breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? ( Wheel here means a peculiar engine for tor- 
turing. There is a^ reference to other kinds of punishment) I have a right 
to do it (The universal abstract was meant) 

3. WTien the Indefinite Article should be Used 

The indefinite article is used — 

To show that no particular one is meant, implying that there are or may 
be others. Its various meanings range through the substitutes one^ ony^ 
i22, each, every, and the phrase — this, and not any thing else, 

a. When a is used before few or Utile, the meaning is, some cU least. 

h. When no article is used before few or Uttky the meaning is, none, or 
nlmosi none. 

The profligate man Is seldom or never found to be the good husband, the 
good father, or the beneficent neighbor. In Holland, great part of the land hai 
been rescued from the sea. He received only the fourth part of the estate. The 
interest is the tenth part of the sum. A pronoun is the word used for a noun. 
A librarian is the person who has charge of a library. Avoid the too firoqnent 
repetition of the same word. Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive^ 
and has another adjective joined to it An articulate sound is the sound of the 
human voice, formed by the organs of speech. Contrast makes each of the 
contrasted objects appear in the stronger light To the business of others I 
give but a litUe attention. A little respect should be paid to those who deaenre 
none. Are not my days a few ? A few men of his age enjoy so good healtii 
Bo bold a breach of conduct called for little severity in punishing the offender* 

4. Whether A or An should be Used, 

1. A should be used before consonant sounds. 

2. An should be used l^efore vowel sounds. 

a. A word beginning with the consonant sound of w or of y, is to b 
treated as if beginning with a consonant ; as, One, tmion, eulogy. 

b. A word beginning with h sounded, and having the accent on the 
second syllable, is usually treated as if beginning with a vowel; as, &roic^ 
hyena, hiatus, hereditary. 

He had a interest in the matter. It was a humble and datiftd petition to 
the throne. Argus is said to have had an hundred eyes. An African or an 
Biux>pean. An heretic; a heretical opinion. A harangue. A hyena. A hu^ 
tus. A harmonious flow of words. Is it an i or an u f An history ; a hiato>> 
seal account; a hLstorian. A heroic poem.- A hyperbole. A hypodu 
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Id bezagon ; a hexagonal figure. There was noe an human being on the plaoa 
An hopeful young man. An unity of interest. I would not make such an 
oae of it It was not such an one as I wanted. 

6. Improper Use of A. or As before Plurals, 

The indefinite article should never be so used as to appear to have a 
plural sigoificatioD. Insert words, omit words, or change the term. 

A winding stairs led us to the Senate Chamber. A flight of^ kxi. I saw her 
trim her nails with a scissors. — a pair of— The next object was, to provide 
% head-quarters. The farm was a long ways fix)m town. The right wing en 
uamped behind a small woods. I saw a snuffers lying on the mantel-piece 
This idiom is a remains of the Saxon dialect Let us make a little memoranda 
of it A few miles from the river is a large swamp, or flats. The problem 
cau not be solved from such a data. A long minutiae of detail made the story 
very tedious. About a two days afterwards the legates returned to Csesar. 
The cliild was not a three weeks old, when it died. Tiie Jews were permitted 
to return to their country, after a seventy years of captivity at Babylon. — a 
captivity of seventy years--' An eight years' war was the consequence. With 
such a spirit and intrigues was the war carried on. — and such intrigues — 
The cottage was fiinged by a very handsome eaves. A mother and children 
were captured by the Indians. — and her children — A neat house and gar- 
dens were thus sold for a trifle. My friend bought a house and lots in the 
suburbs of St Louis. 

Remark. — AUowdbU : '* Never did a set of rascals travel fhrther to find a gal' 
ImMJ*^ —Iroing. "The draujyht of air performed the function of a heUows,'^ — Dr 
Robertson, Irving also has the phrase ^^ a tongd." See Numbers, p. 188. 

6. When the Article should not he Repeated, 
V. When the Article should he Repeated, 

1. When the repetition of the article would suggest more objects tha^ 
are meant, the article should be omitted. 

2. When the omission of the article would not suggest all the objects 
meant, the article should be repeated. 

3. The article is elegantly omitted to show that the objects are joined, or 
comprehended in one view. 

4. The article is elegantly inserted to show that the objects are separate, 
distinct, or opposite ; or that they are viewed so. 

5. When th% article relates to a series of terms, it should precede the 
whole series, or else each term of the series. 

The forsaken may find another and a better fi*iend. My fiiend was married 
to a sensible and an amiable woman. The matter deserves an impartial, a 
irareful, and a thorough investigation. Everett, the scholar, the statesman, and 
the orator, should be invited. The white and black inhabitants amount to 
several thousands. A hot and cold spring issued from the same mountain 
The sick and wounded were left at this place. The Eastern and the Western 
(/ontinents. The Eastern and Western Continent The first and the last pay- 
ments are the two in dispute. Give the possessive and the objective cases of 
%o}io — ^the possessive and objective case of who. The Old and New Testament 
The Old and the New Testaments. Macaulay is not so good a poet as an his- 
torian. He is not so good a statesman as a soldier. She is not so good a 
oook as a washerwoman. I am a better arithmetician than, a grammariaa 
The figure is a globe, a ball, c a sphere. Is this a t;, a, or uf A Philosoph 
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loal Inquirj into the Origin oi our Ideas on the Sublime and Beautiib]. Tbe 
Latin introduced between the Conquest and reign of Henry the Bighth. ("Oba- 
quest" refers to William the Conqueror, not to Henry.) In my )ast lecture I 
treated of the concise and diffuse, the nervous and feeble manner. The black 
and red soil will produce the best crops. (Two kinds of soil were meant) A 
horse and a buggy went up to the house. Here, at different times, the parents 
had buried a son and daughter. He understands neither the Latin or Greek 
languages. — neither the Latin language nor (he Greek, (Parts compared, oon- 
trasted, or distinctly noticed, should be expressed with equal fullness.) The 
poor as well as rich, the high and low, the wise and ignorant, would be bene* 
dted by such a law. Both the house and bam were consumed by fira He 
as distinguished himself both as a teacher and scholar. Neither the poor nor 
ich are completely happy. You must shoot a bear either through the heart 
or brain. — or through the brain. Let us make a distinction between the loM 
and expense. There is little difference between a catamount and leopard-cat 
It is not difficult to distinguish the demagogue from statesman. Not the uae^ 
but abuse, of worldly things, is sinful. The young, as well as old, may sicken 
and die. It was not the loss, but dishonor, that grieved him. We are the 
friends, not enemies, of the Institution. I would rather pluck a lily than 
rose. I would rather hear the whippoorwiU than katydid. The one or other 
of the two. There is not a tree in the yard, nor flower in the garden. The 
hum of bees, and songs of birds, fell sweetly upon my ear. Was the man fined, 
and damage paid ? The oak, ash, maple, elm, and the hickory, are the prin- 
cipal trees of this State. . Su(^ a law would be injurious to the fiumer, me- 
chanic, and the merchant Oonve is an irregular transitive verb ; found in the 
indicative mood, the present tense, third person, and singular number. 

Remark. — Avoid such an arrangement of. terms as will make the article relate 
to some to which you do not mean to apply it. Example : ^* I was thinking of the 
solar sytttem. time, and space ;'' i. «., the solar system, the solar time, and the so- 
lar space. Bat the anther meant to say, ** I was thinking of time, spaoe, and th« 
solar system." 

Misoellaneons Examples. 

I have had a dull sort of a headaohe all day. The Tennessee, the Missis 
sippi, and the Missouri, are all the names derived from the Indian languages 
The violation of this ruie never fails to displease a reader. ^ or on is sometimes 
used to convey an idea of unity. By adding e to dove^ we make it a plural 
When a whole is put for the part, or the part for a whole ; a genus for the spe 
cies, or the species for a genus ; a singular for a plural, or a plural for a singa- 
lar, the figure is called a synecdoche. Surely there is little satisfaction in the 
having caused another's ruin. She contributed a thousand €iollars to build- 
ing of a college edifice. The virtues like his are not easily acquired : sucb 
qiuJities honor the nature of a man. I bought a vest-pattern and trininung% 
for five dollars. This caused an universal consternation throughout the cjli> 
nies. — Buo'ke, We stopped at a hotel on Broadway. Apostrophe [ ' ] is used 
iu the place of a letter left out The day and night succeed each ouier. AB 
tie chief priests and elders took counsel against Jesus, to put him to death. 
You may measure the time by a watch, clock, or dial Beware of drunken* 
ness : it impairs understanding, wastes an estate, destroys a reputation, consumes 
the body, and renders the man of the brightest parts the common jest of the 
meanest clown. True charity is not the meteor which occasionally glares, but 
the luminary which, in its orderly and regular course, dispenses benignant in* 
fiuenoe. Purity has its seat in the heart, but extends its influence oyer as 
much of the outward coudu'^t^ as to form the great and material part of • 
sharaoter 
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IramtlieSwon one are derived oar ai», a, and ons. Hence oa ia the older 
fyr.n, which lias become a for the sake of enphonj. Even in Eoglifth written in 
the last century, we not anfreqaontlj find an used where a would now be prefer 
red. An or a is now sometimes equivalent to one ; but generally it differs nrom it 
by a shade of meaning. '* It weighs a pound, or one pound ;'' but when I say, 
*' The whole community rose like one man, and built a bridge over the river," mm 
and a are not interchangeable. ** Will yon take a horse P — or mnntikiing §U$f 
^ Will yon take one horse ?" — or two? The is akin to thai, but less emphatic ; and 
iJMTperiy it was sometimea used even before relative pronouns, *^^^orthamber• 
famcL thon ladder, by the which my cousin Bolingbroke ascends my throne."-— 
JShoieepeare, 

As a general thing, substantives must have or assume meaning, or must have 
meaning liable to be widened or contracted, before the articles can be applied to 
them : and substantives must be without meaninff, or have meaning not liable to 
be widened or contracted, or must be fixed in application, before they can dispense 
with the articles. Substantives denoting material or abstract substances atti ^enS" 
rie, or having themselves the accessory idea of distinction from other things, do 
not require the article. The artide generally has a double reference : the one, to 
other objects of the same kind ; and the other, to other kinds. " Give me an 
i^ple," reftrs not only to other apples, but also, by way of exclusion, to oranges, 
peaches, plums, cakes, or other objects. 

The often suggests that there is bat one object or group of the kind, supposed^ 
by the speaker^ to be generally known i a or an always implies that tnere are or 
may be other similar objects. The implies that the speaker and the hearer have 
in common a knowledge of the individual as well as of tiie class,— euch a knowl- 
edge as enables the spiaker to suggest at once to the hearer, by means of the ar- 
tiole, the object meant; but a or an does not necessarily require that they have 
in common more than a knowledge of the class. 

The article may be definUe, indeJiniU, or omittedj according to many different 
▼lews :— 

1. DeJhvUe, as referring to the general knowledge of mankind. " The sun, (he 
earth, the Messiah, the dyspepsy, the sword, the Sabbath." 

8. Definite, as referring to the general knowled^ of a oommunity, — ^to thii^ 
often noticed, or often thought or. ^*^The Missouri Compromise." "The Legis- 
latare." "l%e never-lailing Ivook, the busy miU, the decent church that topped the 
neighboring hilL" 

». Defimte, as refbrring to the knowledge of the family circle. " Gk> to ^ well 
^to the bam." " Where is the washbowl P " The old oaken backet." 

4. Definite, as referring to the knowledge of the person addressed. " Give me 
tfU letter." 

6. Definite, as referring to what has been mentioned, spoken of, or already 
brought to the notice of the person addressed. " Go along till you come to a 
brid^ ; and just beyond the bridge, torn to the right." These last two principles 
are often violated ; speakers or writers presuming too much on the knowledge of 
their hearers or leaders, or speaking of- objects unknown as if other people were 
as well acquainted with them as they themselves are. " I will now give you an 
account of ^ sreat hurricane, which passed over our village when I was a boy." 
Say, "a great/* 

6. Dejiniie, as referring to the class to which the object belongs. ^^The [boat] 
Fulton went up (he Hudson" [riverj. " Alexander ihe Great." " Bolivar was the 
Washington of South America." 

7. DefiniU, by wav of preeminence. (See the preceding paragraph.) *'*'The man 
«f men." ** The Bible is the book of books." ** The generous layette." 

8. Definite, as comprehending the whole class, or as referring to other dasses 
of olgects. ^* The horse is a usefnl animal." "The letters are divided," &c. "TM 
beantiful." " The Stuarts." " One or (he other of two." 

9. Definite, as referring to the other parts associated with the object. " I%t 
neck connects ^ head and the trunk." 

10. Definite, as being a necessary part or accompaniment, and as beingthere* 
foie known to some extent to the hearer. "7^ weather was fine." " The fm 
was good : the coffee and rolls were particularly excellent." " Andre stood beside 
tiU eofflu." " The auAoiy were on IM other side " 
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11. DeJMte, as being alone, or all, and known to be so. "The earth Is Bom» 
irbat flat at the polos." ' * The first aad the last.'* 

12. DefinUe^ as beinsjnade so by some accompanying descriptive|Word8. '* He 
KLTJB-BTED damsel." "TAe winds op adtojix." "7*** man who is oprioht." 

1. IndefinUey as first introducing an object of a known class, or as implying that 
there are or may be other objects of the same kind. ^*An old manuscript/foand 
in Rome, has," &q. " He is a saddler." ^^A Homer." In this sense, the noon 
may l>e even to some extent made definite by other words. 

2. IndeJimUy as bein? used in the sense of any, each^ or every. "A oonjnnetion 
eonneota words." "A dollar a pair." 

8. IndefinUey to exclude the arabignoos sense which the would give. *' She r»- 
oeived a third of the estate." *^*'The third" might suggest a particular third. '* A 
librarian is a i>er8on who has charge of a library." ^The person" might suggest 
hat "person'* is the subiect-nomi native. 

1. Omitted, because the mind does not individualize the object, or oonoeive il 
with definite limits. " Orthography treats of the forms of Utters and words, * 
" The oak is a species of ^rM." 

2. Omitted, because, by frequent notice of the object, the word has acquired al 
most the definiteness of a proper name, or because it is merely descriptive 
•» Where is father /" " At toW«." " With body and soul.'' " On fooL" " Gc 
Uibed:' "Boston Qmmon.'' 

8. Omitted, because if used it might imply too much importance or emphasis. 
'* Notice." "A Notice" might suggest, Now look here ; for this m a notioe that is 
a notice. 

4. Omitted, because it mi^ht ffive a wrong impression. " He was then skerif.'* 
** Use essence of peppermint." ^'^She is heir to a little fortune.*' 

5. Omittei, for the sake of poetic measure. " The why is plain as way to 
parish churc i." — Shakespeare. 

Always consider carefully, in the use of words, what the sense reqnires. "A 
pine is a species of a tree," is improper ; because one tree is not a class, nor is a whole 
class a part of one tree. The pine is a species qf tree. But when a is needed to 
express the meaning, it is perhaps allowable. " What kind oi paper [the material] 
have you ?" differs trom ** What kind of a paper [document] have you f* ** Bear 
Worcester to the death." — Skak. Improper, because no particular kind of death 
was meant. — to death— to his deaih. " A half eagle." and '* half an eagle," are not 
necessarily equivalent. What is true of all, is usually true of each : hence we can 
say, " A wise man may be more useful than a rich man ;" " A good pupil never 
disobeys his instructor;" — or, " The wise man may be more useful than the rich 
man ;** " The good pupil never disobeys his instructor." There are some things 
that may be conceived either in the gross or as individuals ; and hence the artii^ 
may be either omitted or used. " It fell with loud noise ;" " It fell with a loud 
noise.'' " I see a farm." First observance ; just enough knowledge of it U> tell 
what it is. ** I see the farm." Previous knowledge. " CsBsar, a Caesar ;" " From 
liberty each nobler science sprung, a Bacon brightened, and a Bpenser sung." 
Meaning assumed, application extended. " Barest thou, then, to beard the lion in 
his den, — the Douglas in his hiUl ?" — Scott. " These are the sacred feelings of tbv 
heart, O Lyttleton, ^« fHend." — Thomson. " I never knew any other man bo mu^ 
the gentleman.** Preeminence. 77ie is sometimes an elegant substitute for the pos< 
sesBive pronoun. **He took me by the hand" — m^ hand. ^^ Jndee the tree by 
the fruit" — its fruit " They had never bowed the knee to a tyrant." 

" There are few mistakes in his composition" — almost none, " There are a ftw 
mistakes in his composition" — some — many. " There are not a few mistakes} in his 
oomposition" — very many. So, ** She has little vanitv ;" " She has a little vanity ;*' 
**8he has not a little vanity." A noun limited by the indefinite article, may 
often be made plural in the same sense, by omitting the article: as, ** He 



a representative from St. Louis ;" " They were representatives from St. Louis." 
Elegance requires, — *'He paid neither the principal nor the interest — both the 
principal and the interest — the priucipal as well as the interest — the principal^ bal 
not Me interest — ^principal and interest. We usually say, ^'Too good a man," 



" Too large an apple," <kc. ; accordingly, it is better to sav, " Too nice a woman," 
" Too frequent a repetition," than, '* A too nice woman,^* " A too frequent rep- 




>ainter. **Ha 

. . ^ „. ^ _je blaok and 

white calf'— aM ea^. **The black and the white calf "^^100. " He wrote for ■ 
light and a strong wagon** — two. " He wrote for a lijcht ard strong wason*' 
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^ He nuLT ed « handsome, a seoBible, and an accomplished woman^^ — marrisd 
three. Say. " a hanflsome, seoslble, and accomplished woman.'' *^ A farmer, 
lawyer, ana politician, addressed the assembly" — one person. " I saw the edito1^ 
the printer, and the proprietor of the paper" — three persons. But, for the sake of 
emphasis, and when the meaning can not be misconceived, the article is some- 
times repeated ; as, '' There sat the wise, the eloqacnt, and ^A« patriotic Chatham." 

^ Give BOA the fourth and the last," may not be eqaivalent to "Give me the fourth 
and last." We can not say, ** The definite and the indefinite articles," nor, 
**The definite and indefinite article;" but we must sav, *^ The definite and the in- 
definite article." *^The definite and indefinite articles," or, " The definite article and 
the indefinite." The last is ^neraliy the best mode of expression. The omission 
of the article sometimes implies a unity in the objects, or in the yiew taken; the 
repetition of it, separation. ^* The soul and body." Viewed as one. *^ The soul 
and the body." Viewed separately and distinctly. " The day, the hour, and the 
minate, were specified." Emphasis. **I have just sold a house and lot— « horse 
and buggy." One belonged to the other. ^* I nave just sold a house and a lot — 
a horse and a buggy." One did not belong to the other. ** He is a poet and a 
mathematician." Qualifications seldom found in the same person. **He is a 
physician and surgeon — a lawyer and politician." Qualifications usually found in 
the same person. *' A singular and plural antecedent require a plural verb." — 

Wells, Jiequirey in the plural number, shows the sense ; but the article should 
rather have been repeated. *' There are three persons* the first, second, and 
third." Mr. Brown contends that this should oe, ^* There are three persona; 
^ first, the second, and the third." I think he is hypercritical in resrard to such 
expressions. Qubrt. — Should the indefinite article be repeated before each one oi 
a series of substantives, merely because a different form of the article is required ? 
Mr. Murray thinks it should : the other grammarians treat the difficulty with char- 
acteristic evasion. I should not hesitate to omit the article to avoid a clumsier 





best authors favor the former mode of expression. Such expressions as *' A histo- 
rian,*' **A harmonic soale," have occasionally been countenanced by the best writers 
and critics : and it would seem that euphony sometimes allows the a, when the 
first syllable is closed by a consonant sound, or when the h is heard with oou- 
aideraDle distinctness. 

7. ADJECTIVES. 

203. An adjective is a \vord used to qualify or limit the 

meaning of a substantive. 

Ex.—* 
der mountains 
e^ee bright, 
the poor is mean.'''* 

Our language has about 7,000 acljectlyes; and they give to it not a little of 
its beauty, enei^, and precision. 

204. Words from other parts of speech are frequently used as 

adjectives. 

Ex. — **A gold ring; a mahogany table; state revenue; CaUfomia gold; she 
Doliticians; a would^ scholar: parsing exercises; rolling prairies; uiq far-cf 
future ; the above remarks ; a farewell address." " The lightnings fiashed wr- 
^»»i«>»." — DaaUe. (*' The rose looks red?"*) " The West is as truly American, as 
fenoiuely Jonathan, as any other part of our country." — Wise. 

206. Adjectives may be divided into two chief classes ; descrip- 
tive and definitive, 

206. A descriptive adjective describes or qualifies. 
£k.— Goodf white, aqoive. <* The green forest was bathed in golem light." 
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207. A definitive adjective merely limits or modifies. 

Ex. — ^* There are man^f wealthy &rmer8 in this oountry." 

Adjectives may be divided also into several smaller* classes : DAnielj 
wmmon; participial; compound; numeral^ comprising cardinal^ ordmaHf 
and muUipHcaUve ; and pronamiauU, comprising distributiwe^ demoMtraliftt^ 
and indefinite, 

208. A common adjective is any ordinary epithet of the laugiuge; 
■8, Chod^ upper, 

209. A proper adjective is an adjective derived from a proper 
noun; as, American^ BngUsh, Newtonian. 

210. A participial adjective is a participle ascribing the act or 
Kate to its subject as a quality; as, ^^ Twinkling stars." 

In the phrase ** his dyiag day,^' dying is a mere adjective ; and it is plam. for 
lobtance, that unepitaphe^P-'*'^ w\tho\it ej^itaph," and unhorssd — "deprivea of 
horse,'* diflTer radically in sense. A participial adjective is derived directly from 
a verb, is nearly always placed before its noan, and generally expresses a per 
maneot or habitual act or state. 

211. A compound adjective is a compound word used as an adjective; 
■a, ^^IhirJe-warbled songs." 

212. A numeral adjective expresses number definitely; as, Tbo, 
second^ twqfold. 

The cardinal numerals tell how many, as onsy two ; the ordiimal, t^iiiob 
one, as firsts second ; and the mvUiplicaiivt, how many fold, aa mn^ Mbk^ 
twofaUL A long or composite numeral is paraed as one word. 

213. The pronominal adjectives are a class of definitive adjectives 
of which some are occasionally used as pronouns ; as, UmUj ikia, other. 

The distributive point out objects as taken separately; as, Sac\ every, 
either^ neither, many a. 

The demonstrative, or definite, point out objects definitely ; as, Thi»^ ytmder 

The indefinite poiot out objects indefinitely ; as, Any, some. 



Deiarrees of Comparl^ioii. 

Since the same quality may exist in different objects and hi 
different degrees, adjectives are modified to express higher or lower 
degrees, or the highest or the lowest degrees, of the quality. Hence 
adjectives have what are called the degrees of comparison, . 
£x. — " Lime is white ; milk is whiter; bat snow is the whitest of all.*' 

Adjectives have three degrees of comparison ; the posiiiv€y tb 
PMnparative^ and the superlative, 

214. a. The positive degree expresses the quality aimply. 
Ex. — *' A young orchard ; a large farm." *' The fields look green and.^rMi.'* 

215. 6. It ascribes an equal degree of the quality, without refer* 
ence to lower or higher degrees of the same quality. 

Ex.— <* She is as good as he." " A woman as modest as she is hewut}ftiU^ 

216. a. The comparative degree ascribes the quality in i 
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Higher or a lower degree to one object, or set of oljecta, than to 
another. 

Ex. — " A younger Lrother ; more important affairs ; a boy Use studiau**^ 

217. 6. It expresses the quality in a higher or a lower degree, at 

reckoned from some other condition or quality of the same object or 

•>f a ditfereut object. 

Ex. — " A nation is hawpler in peace tiian in war.'* ** I am beUer than I waa.' 
'She is mare aceomplishea thAn wise.** ** My horse is whiter than yours is black.** 

The comparative degree always implies two considered distinct from each 
itfaer ; and it eitlier refers to the same quality in two different objects or in two 
lifferent conditions of tlie same object, or it refers to one quality as coutrasied 
with a different one. That from which it is reckoned, is sometimes understood, 
or exists only in the mind. 

Ex. — " A more eligible sitnation" [than some other one]. ** What is better is 
always preferred.** 

The comparative degree may be construed with than after it ; therefore such 
words as superior ^ inferior^ inter ior^ preferable, previous^ &c., are not in the com- 
parative degree. And I doubt very much whether such words as inner, outer, 
upper, hinder, can be properly said to bo in the comparative degree. They do 
not admit than atler them, and they refer to an opposite rather thuu to a positive 
state : thus, upper refers to loioer, rather than to up ; inner, to outer. Inner and 
vuter differ very little from internal and external. 

218. a. The superlative degree expresses the quality in thA 

highest or the lowest degree in which such objects have it. 

Ex. — " The loveliest flowers were there.** " The most skUlful rider could do no 
better.** *^ The least shiXlful rider could do no worse.'* *' Two kindest souls idone 
must meet; *tis friendship makes the bondage sweet." — Watts, 

219. 6. It ascribes the quality in the highest or the lowest de« 

gree to one object, or group of objects, as compared with the rest, or 

with other conditions of the same object. 

Ex. — '^ The largest sycamore on the river.** *' The best peaches are taken froir 
thelTee.** *' He sat highest on Parnassus.** *^ I am happiest at home.** 

The superlative degree implies three or more objects classed together ; or 
else it implies other similar conditions of the same object. 

220. An adjective can not be compared with propriety, when 
it denotes a quality or property that can not exist in different de- 
grees. 

Ex. — ^Eqnal, level, perpendicular, square, naked, round, straight, first, seconcU 
one, two, Uiud, deaf, aead, empty, perfect, right, honest, sincere, hollow, fooc- 
footel. 

221. Good writers, however, sometimes use such adjectives in 

the comparative or the superlative degree ; but then they do no? 

take them in their full sense. 

Ex. — ^** Our sight is the most perfect of our senses.'* — Addison. This means tha* 
A approach^ nearer, than the rest, to perfection, f* And love is still ah emptier 
uama."~-Ooldsmith. Almost all descriptive or qualifying adjectives may be us6^^ 
faiCher as absolute, in their meaning, or as rdativf. And henoe the comparative and 




app 
te a mere pouy.*' 

9 
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222. A little of the quality may be expressed by a*jdiiig icA 
to the positive, or by placing before it such words as rather, 90im» 

JSjl, — Ha^ Uaekith; taUiih; ydbwUk; tomswhat disigreeahle; rather yoang. 

223. A high degree of the quality, without implying direct 
comparison, is expressed by very, exceedinglj/y a mosty kc, 

£z. — " Very respeotfol ; exceedingly polite ; % most distinguished soldier." 



H^w adJecliTes are compared. 

224. To express inferiority, we use less and UcLst, 

£z. — ^Pos. (foodj oomp. U§t good, snperL UaH good ; important, le$§ « 
lutt inyxtrtant. 

225. To express superiority, the comparison is formed by adding 

er and est to the positive, or by placing more and most before it. 

£j. — ^PoB. large, oomp. larger, snperl. largest; rioli, richer, richeat ; cheerftJ, 
more chaer/vl, most ehemfoL See Kules for Spelling. 

Which of these methods should be used, depends chiefly on the sound of 
the word, or on the number of its syllables. 

226. Adjectives of one syllable are compared by adding er for 

the comparative, and est for the superlative. 

'Ex, — ^Deep, deeper, deq^et; wise, wieer, wieeet; ssd, eadder, eaddeet; dry, drier, 
drieit, 

227. Adjectives of three or more syllables must always be com 
pared by more and most* . 

Ex.— Beautiful, more beautiful, most beautiful. 

Adjectives of two syllables follow some of them one method, and some th» 
other. 

228. Adjectives of two syllables ending in y, or in le after t 
consonant, or accented on the second syllable, are generally com* 
pnred by er and est, 

£z.~Happy, happier, happiest; feeble, feebler, feebiest; polite, politer, poUtett, 

229. Some other adjectives of two syllables are sometimes com* 
pared in like manner; especially if they end in a vowel or a liquid 
Bouud. 

Ex. — " Narrow, narrower, narroioest ; handsoms, handsomer, handsomest; ten 
de^^ Underer, tenderesty ** The metaphor is the commonest fl^re." — BlairU She- 
tone, - Philosophera are but a soberer sort of madmea." — Irving, 

230. Some words are expressed in the superlative degree^ by 
auiiexing most to them. 

^. — Foremost, utmost, inn)Ost, innermost, hindmost, nethermost. 

231. To express superiority, any adjective may sometimei bi 

eokapared by more ^nd most, 

^— " A foot more light, a step more true, 

^•^er ttov^ the heath-fp^er dashed the d( w,''- 
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232. When two or more adjectives come together, of which dome 
RTo properly compared by er and es/, and others by more and most, the 
smaller are generally placed first) and all are compared as one, by more 
and most. 



Ex. — ** The more rdoe and eUgatU parU.''^ — Johtuom, '* Homer^s imagiuatioa 
oy fkr the most rich and eopiousj*^ — Pope, 

More, most, less, and least, when used to oompare other words, shoald be 
parsed separately, and as adverbs. 

The adjectives whose comparison can not be learned by means of a 
general rule, are said to be irregular. 

Ex. — ** Good, better, best; bad, worse, worst,^ See p. 11. 



Rnmber. 

Some adjectives express number. 
Ex.— Thk, these ; that, those ; few ; many. 

Op^, first, second, etc.; each, every, either, ndther ; this, that, another; 

much, all (the whole), whole (all the),---denote but one object or one ag' 

^(regate. 

Ex.—" Vna first if an." ** "^q first ten mbn." ** Jwry oratATonK loves ns like." 
^^Nnither ooMBATAirr recovered from his wounds." 

The numerals above one, (as two, three, etc.,) and these, those, aiO 
(number), y»w, several, many, divers, sundry, refer to more objects than one. 

233. Adjectives implying number, must agree in this respect 

with the substantives to which they relate. 

Ex.—" Four /MJl' not, " Four foot:' •• l%ai warn of trees," or, " Trees of 
Hat KIND ;" not, " l%ote kind of trees." 



Pronominal and other definitive adtectlTes. 

All takes in the whole number spoken o^ or the entire object or class. "AU 
men." ^AU the years of man's life." " If off the year were playing holidays." 
" He is the best of them aU.'' 

Any strongly denotes an indefinite object. It denotes it as opposed to a 
particular one or to none. *^ There is little honor in what any body can do." 
"Have you any foreigners in your county?" 

Both means the two. It is usually emphatic, implying vioi only the one- M 
(he oiher also. "Both horses are lame." " Hia father and mother are both dead." 

Certain indefinitely describes what the speaker more definitely knows. "^ 
certain man planted a vineyard." " I will not vote for a certain candidate." 

'DiireT9m^8everal or many + different. " Divers philosophers hold that the 
lipe are part and parcel of the mind."— <S^aX;. Eoerso many different philoso' 
fjAers, etc. 

Each means both or all considered separately. It implies two or more. 
JSach one of the twins has a horse." '^Each pupil must use his own books." 

BitHer means one or the other of two, but not both. Sometimes it de* 
botes the two in the sense of each, but with greater distinctness. " I will sell 
eiffier one of my two horses." ^^Either road leads to town." " On either side 
they fouad impassable barriers." — Irving. That is, if they turned to one side, 
they found them there ; and if they turned to the other side, they also foimd 
them there. 

ISAer is sometimes applied to more than two, but with very questionable pro- 
priel;^. "-SWW or ntitker, applied to any number jcreater than one of two ol^'eots, 

9 
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■ a mere soledsm,* aad one of late introdaotion.'* — Bstrriaon^t JSti^ith lamjmtft, 
" The pronomiDal adjectives either and neither^ in fiinot propriety of syntax, relati 
U> two only ; when more are referred to, any and none^ or any one and no oik, 
4hoald bo'aaed in stead of them.^' — GooCd Brown, The following senteioe from 
Geo. P. Marsh, however, could hardly be improved : " Drydea, Pope, and Worda- 
wortli have not scrupled to lay a profane hand apon Chancer, a mightier genius 
•Jtaai. eUher.^'' 

Else exdades what is ascertained, fhom something indefinite. "What ebcf 
•Any one ebc" " Who dse have seen him?" 

Every means all considered separately. It implies several or many. '•Awry 
^iplo in the basket is frozen." ** Pick up every one." 

Few denotes a comparatively small number. ^^Fsw shall part wher^ maoy 
BJoot." 

Former. See This and Thai, 

Latter. See This and ThaJL 

Many denotes a comparatively large number. 

Many a means many considered separately. It differs from every^ only in 
act denoting all. Many a is to many^ as every is to ofi. " Many a man hai 
been ruined by intemperance." 

Macb denotes a comparatively large quantity. *^Much money." 

Neither means not the one nor ^ otker. It is opposed to each denoting 
two, or to either in this sense ; sometimes to both. ^*Each of yours is good, bat 
neither of mine is." " Shall I take both^ one, or neither f" 

No means not any, or not a, or it denies of all separately. Sometimes it de- 
nios a cortain character of an object ^*Nd man knows his destiny." " She is 
no friend of mine." " Even Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to m&" — Pope. 

One may be applied indefinitely to any person or other objeot 

One couesponds to anotJier, when the meaning is not that there are but two; 
one or the one, to the other of two. One-Wither of two ; the oncmma particular 
one of two, '^ First came one daughter, and then another.*^ "They marched one 
after another/' ** He wont from one extreme to the other.*^ One sometimes de- 
notes a person oS not well known, or as of not much importance. Henoe it ii 
sometimes very contemptuous. *^One Peter Simmons was the defendant." "An 
Attack upon me by one Reid." — Benton, 

Other or another denotes something different or distinct from something 
else, yet of the same ciass or name. With allusion to something known or 
mentioned, it denotes something else. " An other overfiow." •* Take the other^ 
* They are meant for us ; they can be meant for no other ^ — P, Henry. 

Own implies possession, with emphasis or distinction. " My ownJ" " Use 
^\ ur oum book." '* Our own Webster." 

Same means not another or not differenL It denotes the identical object or 
A similar object ** It is the same boat that we saw an hour ago." " This 
ohurch is built of the same stones as the other." 

Several denotes more than tiao and fewer than many. ** Several boya** 

Some demotes one or a portion indefinitely. It is opposed to o^ a particMr 
idr one, or the whole. *^Some of the robbers were caught." ^^Some one said aa" 
"Some of his money was stolen." When two indefinite portions are spoken of 
or are contrasted, som^ is often applied to one, and others to the other; when 
more than two are spoken of, some is generally used throughout Sometimes 
other J is used to continue the sentence after the first some. ** Some of the man 
were without coats, and others without shoes." *'Some of the puf lis are indo* 
lent, some are mischievous, and some are stupid." 

* Errors of grammar are commonly called MlednnB, from Soli, the name of a Greolaa 
any, noted for the misuse of their mother-tongue. ** The barbarism ia an oflBoee «gi 



•tymology, the aoUeUfm against syntax, and the impro pri ety against texieogr^hy.**-* 
HmmpMVe Bh^torie. 
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refeni to an object as bein^ of the same nature, character, or dosorip' 
tfon as something else. ** Modesty, meekness, and stick virtues.'* ^^Such men 
fts he is." ^* Stick principles as we approve.*' It is sometimes so used as to in 
dude both the objects or classes to which the comparison relates. " It is so 
used by suck writers as Swift and Addison ;" t. e., by Swift and Addison, and 
oth»*r writers like them. Sometimes it denotes identity in stead of similarity, 
and is then generally in the way of a better expression. ^^Suck nouns aa end io 
X assume e«;'* say, *^The nouns whick" &a 

Sondry-^dtvers, but it is not quite so emphatia ** So teach sundry gram- 
aariana. " — Brawn. 

This (plu. tkese) strongly and distinctly points out something as near the 
speaker, in place or time. " This house and tkese. fields, are they not yours ?** 
**3%M subject has been frequently discussed." 

That (plu. tkose) strongly and distinctly points out something as not near the 
speaker, or as not so near as something? elsa Hunce, in speaking of two, ffuU 
may be applied to the former, and this to the latter. ^Tkat cloud is exceedingly 
oeautifuL" " These roses will bloom longer than ikose." " Thai question whi^ 
we were yesterday discussing.'* 

*^Some put the bliss in action, some in ease : 
Those call it pleasure ; and contentment, ihesej^ — Pope, 

In such cases, former and laUeTj one and other^ ones and others^ may also fre> 
<iuently be used. Former and latter are the most obvious in their reference. 
*' The cry of danger to the Union was raised to divert their assaults upon the Co>i^ 
stUuUon. It was the Udter^ and not the former^ that was in danger.** — Benton. 
In the explanatory phrase ^^tkai is" thai often seems to be used in the sense of 
ikis. Sometimes tkcU is simply more forjible than ike. ^^ThcU man who said sa 
is mistaken.'* '* I trust I have none of ikcU other spirit which would drag an> 
gels down."— TTcteter. 

Very is nearly equivalent to a compound personal pronoun, or to the word 
even " Our very existence depends upon if'^Our existence itsdf, etc. 

What and which, whether tTiterroffoiive or responsive, and also their oomo 
ponndsi point out objects definitely^ i^nd sometimes indefiniiely. *^What man 
among you?'* "Whatever motives govern him." "All persons tokatsoever.'" 
'* What money he earned, she spent." " By whick charter, certain rights were 
secured to us." 

Yon or yonder strongly points out something in sight ' Ton hawthorn 
bush." ^* Yonder hills, robed in misty blue, were the haunts of my childhood." 



234. Since every quality or attribute must belong to some object^ 
adjectives are said to belong to the substantives which they qualify or 
limit 

235. When an adjective relates equally to two or more substan* 
Uvea, it shoiold be parsed accordingly. 

Ex. — ** The AFPLSB. PSAB8, and peaches, are ripe." "A man of great SERSBiir 
nr and genius.** ** Tnat house and u/r.** " The cow and oalf are wkite.^ " A 
white oow and oalf." But, "A wkiie cow and a calf," '*A white cow and her oalf,*^ 
do not mean that the oalf is white too. " He is a venerable old man.*' Here vene^ 
rail* qualifies old many rather than man only. 

236. When two or more adjectives come between an article and a 
phiral noun, they sometimes qualify each only a part of what the noun 
denotesL 

Ex.— * The New and Old TESTAMXins'*— The New Testament and the Old^Te* 
lament ; not, The New Tastaments and the Old TestameutB. 
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237. An lidjective us svirnetimes used without a siibstantiTe, to 
plete the sense of a preceding participle or infinitive. The adjective 
lates in sense to the object suggested by a previous possessive ; or else it 
relates indefinitely to some being, or to all beings whatsoever. 

Ex. — " To BE good is to be happy, ^"^ " These are the consequences of beino too 
fond of glory." " His being rich was the cause of his ruin." " There is nothing 
lost by BEING eart/viy The phrase is equivalent to a noun, or to an adjective ana 
noun: also, a noun that will preserve the sense, can generally be supplied. 
^^Ooodneu is happinessJ*^ ^^ These are the conseqnenoes of too much fondness for 
glory," *• His nches were the cause of his ruin." " To be a good per«fH,,i»^ to be 
h happy person;'*'* or, **To be good people^ is, to be happy p«opl^'* ** These ara 
^be consequences of being a nation too fond of ^lory." ^ ms being a rich yow»$ 
Man, was Die cause of his ruin." " There is nouiing lost by being a carffulperwom 
—by being careful personay 

A word that is usually an adjective, has sometimes the sense or mo- 
difications of a noun or a pronoun, and may then be parsed acconlingly . 

Ex. — " Burke wrote on the beautifvl and the aitbUme,^^ " O'er the vast j*- 
rupt." — MiUon, " We crossed the mighty deep,^^ " In the dead of night.** 
" Companion of the deadJ*'' — OampbeU, " Children are afraid to go into the darkJ" 
" I prefer areen to r«i." " The paat^ at least, is secure."— TFeft*^. " These 
primUives have no derivatives.'*'* ** Between the nobWe palace and the hut." 
" Where eUher*s fall determines both their fates." " Every one must have heiurd 
of the tragical fiite of Emmett." — Irving. 

Such a word, when used as a noun, expresses the quality by a gen- 
eral reference to some or all objects possessing it ; or it sets forth some 
particular object or class as characterized by it. 

When an adverb is joined to such a word, the word must be parsed as an ad- 
jective, belonging to such a substantive understood as will make sense ; namely, 
thing, things^ persons, people, place, style, one, ones, <fee. : as, *' The truly wise are 
not avaricious ;" " How much have you got?" " Nearly aU were captured;" " A 
fine instance of the truly sublime,^'* better, — " of true svhlimity,^'' 

So, indeed, should every such word be parsed, when the word denoting the 
person or thing referred to, is obviously understood, or can be supplied without 
injuring the sense ; as, *' Of the apples he took the larger [ones] and left the 
smaller' [ones], "Turn to the ?cft" [hand or side]. It is generally better to pane 
the adjective as a substantive, only when it has so far usurped the oharacter of one 
that the expression with the most suitable word supplied, would not exactly oon- 
vey the same sense, or else would be tedious and clumsy. Man)r grammarians, 
though perhaps needlessly, parse as pronouns most of the definitive adjectives 
ahove described, when the modified substantive is omitted. Such parsing is oIh 
joctionable, furthermore, inasmuch as the words generally may be, and fteqaenl^ 
are, modified by adverbs. 

When an adjective is used substantively, it is sometimes difficult to tell whether 
ft should be parsed as a noun or as a pronoun. This will depend on whether XhM 
ir^rd b descriptive of a class, like a common noun, or is merely designative.— 
belonging to the class called form-words, and applicable to objecte that diflbr te 
dni. 

An adjective sometimes becomes an adverb, without a ehaoge of form. 

Ei.^ — " I like it best.''^ " Go, get you to mv lady's chamber ; and tell her liui 
/ iiha PAorr an inch t \iek^ yet to this favor will she eome at last."- 
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EXERCISES. 
Sxamples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

ihe adjectives: — 

♦A dark cloud came over the city. The eummei* breezes blow soft 
And cool". The annual, autumnal, desolating'' fires have almost destroyed 
this weU timbered country. Horses are as** valuable* as** mules [are]. 
Homer was a greater^ poet than Virgil Here the valleys are more" 
beautiful, and the mountains [are] less** rugged** and more fertile. Then 
oomes an elevated rolling prairie country. The sweetest* flowers fringed 
the little stream. The river is highest in June. The cedars highest on the 
mountain, are the smallest [cedars]. The last blow was more fatal The 
foremodt horse is superior to the rest. 

s. 

Up" springs the lark, shiill- voiced and loud, the messenger^ of mom. 
He treated poor' and rich adke. To be* poor* is more honorable^ than to 
be dishonorably rich [is honorable]. 

The beautiful* fields and forests now In view, were very extensive*', 
and governed** by some Per avian prince or princess. — Prescott, 

On the grassy bank stood a tall waving ash, sound to the very top.^ 
fHckens, 

How brilliant and mirthful the light* of her eye, 

Like** a star* glancing'* out** from the blue* of the sky I — WhUtier, 

There brighter suns dispense serener light, 

And milder moons imparadise the night — Montgomenf. 

Where smiling spring* its earliest visit* paid, 

And parting summer's lingering blooms* delayed. — ChldgmUh. 

8. 
There are two' pear-trees in the second row. Any man can carry the 
whole limb with all its apples. Would any man defend infidelity by 
such or any other arguments ? No man is perfectly independent of all 
others*. There is a horse for each man. Many a fine intellect is buried 
in poverty. Neither course is proper. This chair is nearer to me than 
that**. Who else came ? One story is good until another** is told. Silver 
and gold have I none^. These resolutions reasserted the sole right of 
the colonies to tax themselves in all cases whatsoever'*. 

* It may be well, when time allows It, for the papU to descend, in parsing, according 
to onr dassification of adjectives : thus, "-—adjectioe ; descriptive or definitive ; common 
mroper^ eompaund^ pronotninal^ &c ; distributive^ demo7istrative^ &c It may ilso be weQ 
mgejy in parsing some descriptire a^jectires, — — ^ it can not be compared with proprle^ 
wra belongs," etc. 

(o.) "jSummer" Is an adjective, — ^a word • • • definitive^ etc (6.) ** DeaoUiting'* Is id 
gdfeetive, — a word * * * participial^ it is a participle ascribing * * * and belongs, etc (e.) 
•— in the positive degree, it ascribes an equal degree of the quality ; and belongs, eta 
((L) -— > comparative degree, it ascribes the quality in a higher degree to one object as com- 
pared with another; and belongs, etc (e.) in the superlative degree, it ascribes the 

Suality, etc (See definitions of the supeilative degree.) (/.) — — and belongs to people un* 
erstood, aceording to Rule X. (a.) and belongs to person or persons understood, ao* 

isordine to Rule X. Or sapt •** and is here used without a substantiye, according to Note 

X.'* (A,) — — and it belongs to the phrase '■'■To be poor,** according to Rule X. (i.) an4 

belonffi to '* fields and forests," according to Rule X. (j.) '*Two*' is an adjective * * * defini^ 
Uvs * * * numeral * * * cardinal * * * and belongs, etc Oc) *' Nonf" is here perhaps parsed 
best ai an adjective belonging to ** silver'* and " goH^** notwithstanding it can not be placed 
Mxt to them. ** We shall have none Kzn>.**— Bacon. It is not essential that an o^JeotiTt 
must alwaji be capable of standing next to its subetantiTe. 
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Examples to be Corrected. 

AA the Itabflities to error in regard to a^jectivea^ may be reduoed to i^M 
fcOowing lieads:^ 

1. Chnce. 2. Nujnber, 3. Comparison, 4. Position. 

1. Choice, 

1. In the Qse of adjectives, care should be taken to select the moat ap* 
propriaie for the meaning intended. 

2. Adrerbs shoold not be unnecessarily used as adjectives. 

3. Them should not be used for (hose. 

Them boys are yery idle. What do you ask C>r them apples? Iiet sodm 
of ttiem boys sit on them other beDches. I have three horso.s, and you may 
ride either of them. Neither of my dozen razors is worth a cent Further 
information may be obtained firom either of the [eight] professors. Neither oT 
tbo [six] hats is large enough for my head. None of the two pleases me. 
Auy one of the two roads will take you to town. Tall pines grew on either 
side of the river. Each one of the thousand soldiers received a guino.*!. Toa 
may take e'er a one or ne'er a one, just as you please. That very point which 
we are now discussing, was lately decided in Kentucky. These very men with 
whom you traveled yesterday, are now in jail. There seems to be little glory 
in doing what every body can do. — any body — Memory and forecast just 
returns engage; this pointing back to youth, that on t^ age^ — Pope, The 
whole school were at play ; some at marbles, others at ball, these at racing, 
those at jumping the rope, and some few at mamble-peg. (Use some^ and lastly 
say, "aiu2 a few at mumble-peg,") Such capers are unbe^tting a man of his 
age. — tmsuiiable to — Such verbs as assume ed^are regular. Such persons 
as are unprovided, will please to apply at the office. All persons that are, Ac 

There aro not less than fifteen banks in the city of New Tork that suspended 
to-day. I have caught less fish than you. A proper fraction is less than one, 
because it expresses less parts tlian it takes to make a unit — D. P. Oolburn. 
The summit of the hill was covered with stinted trees. (Say ^'stunted,'" for 
stinted is usually restricted to eating and drinking.) It all tends to show, that 
our whole plans had been discovered. The whole tends. . . .{hcU all our^ &c. We 
stand the last, and, if we fall, the latest, experiment of self-governmeuU His 
now wife is a cousin of his former wife. The then minister was unusually 
talented. Our bullets glanced harmlessly from the alligator's back. Open tbs 
door widely. We were all sitting quietly and comfortably round the firsi. 
The shutters were painted greenly. We arrived safely, after all our misfortunes. 
This rose blooms most fairly. Velvet feels smoothly. I live freely from care. 
John reads too loudly, and James reads too lowly. (/ «., John is too loud| 
when .... James is too low in voice, when — ) Yet often touching will wear 
gold, —frequent— It is the often doing of a thing, that makes it a habit 
He makes seldom mention of his relatives. He seldom menUonSj Ac. Motion 
jpwards is more agreeable than motion downwards. Upward motion^ &a He 
made a soon and prosperous voyage. You jump too highly when you dance. 
I thought she looked very beantifally in her new silk dress. When a noun standi 
independently or absolatelv of the rest of the sentence, it is in the nominative 
case. The relative should be placed as nearly as possible to its antecedent. A 
regularly and well-constructed sentence. The symptoms are two-fold, inwards 
tna outwards. Apples ore more plenty than peaches. — N, Webster. 
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2. Numher. 

AdjectiTes implying number, must agree in this respect with the rab" 
itantiyes to which they belong. 

ck The nonns which are not changed in form to express number, are sin* 
gular when they denote one object, and plural when they denote more. 

You have been playing this two hours. This oats, I fear, will udver come 
up. Give him this memorauda. Hovir do you like these sort of things? 
Ton will always see those kind of men sitting and loafering about taverns 
-men oflhod kind — I never wear those sort of hoops. Take up this ashea 
' These molasses I bought yesterday. That tongs should be left iu the kitchen 
That victuals will last us to-day and to-morrow. We have not much provi- 
lions for the journey. — rt^t inany provisions — or, not much provisionr^ 
She was very extravagant in dressing, and by these means became poor. He 
was indolent and extravagant, and by that means became a pauper. He had 
no other thoughts than that of amassing money and hoarding it There are no 
thoughts more painful than that of suspense and disappointmenL If that be 
the &cts of the case, he shall not escape from punishment. Every reasonable 
amends hare been made. AU reasonable amends^ &c 

3. Comparison. 

a. The mode of comparing, b. Double comparison, c. Adjectives thai 
should not be compared, d. 7%e terms denoting the objects compared. 

a. Adje«7tives should be compared in the best manner according to 
usage and euphony. 

It was the powerlullest speech I ever heard. I think the rose is the beanti 
fullest of flowers. Omar was the faithfullest of his followers.— /rviTi^. The 
fox is the cunningest of animals. There are f%w bachelors soberer than he iai 
A cleverer man is not to be found. You are welcomer now than you were 
then. He is the awkwardest, backwardest fellow we have over had. This 
is a reasonabler proposition than the other. By silence, many a dunderpate, 
like the owl, the stupidest of birds jomes to be considered the very type of wis- 
dom. — Irving. They unfortunately escaped to the insecurest places. I never 
was at a pleasanter party. This pink is more red than the other. Young 
folks never had a more merry time. This is the baddest accident that ever 
happened to us. The furthermost and the hindermost wagons are in the 
greatest danger. The upmost room was occupied by the gentlemen, and the 
lowermost by the ladies. He is a profoundest philooopher. (Observe that the 
idiom of our language allows us to say, " a most profound^** but not, '' a pro^ 
foundest.^^ A clearer, more rapid and impetuous stream, flows from no other 
part of these nr.^un tains. A more "lear^ rapidj and impetuous^ kc. The com- 
missioners selected the firmest, iiarrowest, and shallowest part of the river, for 
ttir bridge. 

b. Adjectives should not be doubly compared. 

More greater calamities yet a^ait us. After the most strictest sect of our 
reliKion I lived a Pharisee. The duke of Milan, and his more braver daughter. 
•■^Shak, This was the most unkindest cut of all. How much more are ye 
better than the fowls. There are few more politer mon than he. The Most 
Highest shall judge between me and thea Worser misfortunes yet await us. 
If he told that talo on me, he is Im most meanest boy that ever was. I never 
heard a more truei saying. I think her less fairer than her sister. You car :« 
more earlier than I expected. A fanner's life is the most happiest of ali. 

9* 
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Those were the least happiest days of mj life. The worst may beoooe 
more worse. ^-^tUl worse. The most hindmost maxi was captured by the 
Indians. He was the most unluckiest of the speculators. The leaser qnan- 
tity I remove to the other side of the equation. This was the most unwisesk 
thing you could have done. She always dressed in the most costliest and finest 
Bilks. He fished at the most quiet and deepest place. — ^ deepest and nwi 
fuieiplcu>i; or, — the most deep and quiet place, 

0. A word that usually has an absolute meaning, should never be used 
in a limited sense, unless the language does not afford a better expression 
for the intended meaning. 

His performance was the most perfect of all. — best — These artiflcia 
Bowers are tlie most perfect I ever saw. (Perhaps allowable.) Yiitue confers 
BUpremest dignity on man, and should be his chieTbst desire, -^supreme .... 
chief desire. A more rectangular figure would hold more. A redangukar— 
OTy A figure more nearby rectangvdar^ &c. I would rather have a squarer box. 
The roundest pebbles are found on the extremest part of the sand-bar. The 
heath-peach is more preferable than the Indian-peach. The report was not so 
universally spread as was supposed. "4K?^ so generally or widely — The most 
universal customs are apt to last longest He has a most spotless reputation. 
Cotton and sugar are most principally raised in the Southern States, ^-mostfy 
raised — or, principally raised — Her insolence is most insa£ferable. — almost 
insnferaible, Aristides was the least unjust of the Athenians. Angelina is 
the least impertect of her sex. I trust the people are more unoorrupted than 
thehr leaders. — less corrupted-^ I hope they will be more undeoeivable in 
fiiture. The side of a hill is more ineligible for a kouse, than the aumaiit. 

d. 1. The superlative must be used, when three or more are compared, 
and the comparative is usually required, when but two are compared. 

The oldest of the two boys was sent to college. The youngest of the two 
listers is the handsomest. He is the stouter of all the boys in oar school 
Which is the largest number, — the minuend or the subtrahend? Selim ia the 
dveliost horse of the pair. The latter one of the three had forgotten his booka 
The house has but two stories, and the uppermost rooms are not yet finished. 
Women are the weakest sex. Which can ruu the fiistest,— yoor horse or minef 
His wife is the best manager; therefore let her role him. Of the two Latis 
poets, Virgil and Horace, the first is the most celebrated. A trochee haa the 
Ibrmer syllable accented, and the latter unaccented. 

2. The superlative degree repi^esents the described objects as being a 
part of the others. 

3. All comparisons without the superlative degree, do not strictly rep- 
resent the objects denoted by one term, as being a part of those denote 
by the other. 

a. The word o^ar, and similar terms, imply two distinct parts, and hdk 
one kind or general class. 

That boy is the brightest of all his classmates. China has the greatest 
popiilation of any nation on earth Solomon was wiser than any of the ao- 
sient kings. Jacob loved Joseph more than all his cliildren. Webater^i 
spelling-book is the most popular of any yet published. Touth is the most 
unportant period of any in life. That grove is the shadiest and ooolest place 
of any— of any others — of all others. Webster is one of the greatest oratcn 
of any countrj'. — may well he ranked among the greatest orators of any c om mir y, 
Oui gram maj lessons ftfo the hardest of any we haveu This is a better^foniiahed 
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luoDD than any ii the house. This is the bost-fumished room of auy in the 
house. There is nothing so good for a sprain as cold water. — nothing 
else-' He was less partial than any historian that ever wrote. — any other^' 
It is a better treatise on this subject than any that ever was written. (The 
treatise could not be better than itself.) None of our magazines is so interest 
iug to me as Harper's. No other one of^ kc. Natural scenery pleases me tha 
best of any thing else. Nothing pleases me so much as natural scenery. In 
no case is man bo apt to act unjustly, as where his love or hatred interferes. 
Noah and his family outlived all the people who lived before the /'ood. — ?^ 
Webster, (They dicf not outlive themselves.) That tree overtops all the tre«3# 
IS the forest. 

Adam, the goodliest of men since bom, 

His sons ; the fairest of her daughters, Eve, — MUUm, 

4. Position, 

1. Adjectives should be placed where they will show clearly whai 
word or words they are to qualify or limit. The sense is the best guide. 

a. Such an arrangement of words should be avoided, as will make the 
adjective modify any other than its proper word. 

h. Of a series of coordinate adjectives that may be differently com- 
pared, it is generally more elegant to place the shorter ones before the 
longer. 

Remark. — A noon with its adjective may be limited or qualified by another 
adjective, and these again by another, and so on. In such cases, the adjectives 
denoting the more easaal qualities, asually precede the others. ** An old man :" 
" A good old man ;" " A venerable good old man :" " A stout venerable good old 
man;" "Two stout venerable good old men;" "The first two stout venerable 
food old men." 

The congregation will please to sing the three first and the two last stanzai 
of the hymn. The four first benches are reserved for pupils ; the others ara 
for visitors. The three last mails brought me no letter. I have just bought 
a new pair of gloves. — a pair of new gloves. This is an excellent tract of 
land. The heads of the horses were all adorned with ribbons. He is a very 
young tall man. All were drowned except the captain and other three offi- 
cers. If I be served such another trick, I'll have my brains taken out. — Shak, 
In a few more years, not even an Indian burial mound will be left untouched. 
The dress had a row of silk &ncy green b' ttons, and strings of satin pink rib- 
bon. He is one of the most influential at^d richest men in the city. There ia 
not a more fertile, fairer, and more delightful valley west of the Mississippi. 
The eagle soared above the mountain high. He is the apparent heir to the 
orowii. The convent is surrounded by a fifteen feet high and a three feet thick 
wall. — a wail fifteen — A large reward and pardon will be offered to the 
mfomier. Paardon and a large reward^ Sui. 



OBSEBYATIONS. 



AU and whole are sometimes misapplied, one for the other ^ and less is f^qn«iitl> 
msnsed for fewer, "The whole world"— All the world : but the plural phrases 




ptaiUitjf, whjle fewer can suggest number only. Such phrases as " one ur tnorejMr* 
90ms " wnioh Murrav siud should be "ofM person, or more than one,^^ are now oon- 
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vdered allovrable. " Every village or garrison has one or mart foape-goaU M tlai 
kiod.^^ — Ireing. 

Much that we now consider erroneous English, is merely old English that 



xice in fashion and in good repute. Of this kind ara such forms as ** boautifvltt, 
powerfidtgty virtuousett^* ** Benedict is not the unhoptfuUeH husband that I know." 
"Shakeapfart, 

Most adjectives may be taken either in an absolute or in a relative sense. In 
the former thev sugi^'t tliat the object has the quality iu full, or, in what is usn 
ally considered the lull state ; in the latter, that it merely has of the qtuiUt^, The 
latter sense must often be inferred from certain uses of the comparative or the 
superlative degree ; and when tliese decrees are not used, it is asually expressed 
by the ending mA, or by means of such limiting terms as somewhaL a hUle^ P^^^^kh 
m§ <Uj &c. ** My toorst horse is better than your best, though neitner one is realiy 



0UKf." ''*■ I feel somewhat hett^ to-dav, though I am o^ no means utelV^ ^'•Sadder 
than the eadiUA m^hV —Bifron, ** Who canst the wieeat wiser make, and babes 
4S foUe as they." — Cowper, ^^The poor man that loves Chri:<t, is richer than th^ 
HsAest man tliat hates hiin.^* — Banyan. *' It is almost as thin as the thinnest pa- 
(er." — Chamben, *^And in the bnoest deep a hwer deep, still threatening to a»- 
▼our me, opens wide." — Milton, From these examples, which are all correct, we 
may infer uiat the comparative may sometimes be estimated from the superlative 
or the comparative ; and that these degrees may occasionally be considered equal 
to or even oelow the positive, as well as above it. 

1. The comparative may be estimated from the positive taken in the full or ab> 
solute sense ; as, *^ Girard is rich, but Astor is still richer.'''' " The pipers loud and 
louder blew, the dancers quick and quicker flew." — Burns, 2. It may imply a pos- 
itive taken in a relative, or not in the full, sense ; as, '^ If you have but five dol- 
lars, you arc richer than I am." ^^XfuUer explanation ;" "A Use thorough investi- 
gation ;** "A more perfect system ;" *'A less perfect system." 8. Sometimes it is 
estimated from the comparative or the superlative ; as, *"*■ M.y kite rose higher^ hiaker^ 
kiaher. and higher^ until it was highest^ and far higher than the highest of all the 
otuer kites." 4. The comparative mav be estimated from the positive of some other 
quality or state ; as, '^ He is more intelligent than riehy ** They are better doChed thac 
fedJ*^ 5. Sometimes it seems to be estimated from the comparative of the opposite 
quality ; as, " The wealthier citizens were disposed to make peace, but the poorer 
were not." " The higher classes are generally well edncateJ, but the low^ art 
not." 6. Sometimes it implies that the increase or decrease of one quality prooeedb 
uniformly with that of another ; as, " The older the wine, the better it is." " The 
aooner, the better^ 

1. Superlative estimated fVom the positive absolute ; as, '* The bravest of the 
brave.'*^ 2. Superlative estimated from the positive taken in a relative or limited 
sense ; as, " Tne creek was too shallow for dipping with a bucket, even where it 
was deepest?^ 8. Superlative estimated from the comparative or tue superlative : 
as, ** The ripeet of the riper peaches were delicious." '* The^ne»< of the Jimmt 
horses took tiie sweepstakes." (I think that the last two sentences are proper.) 

The superlative degree seems not always to imply an intervening comparative, 
but sometimes to be estimated directly from the positive of the same oualitv ; as, 
" The last years of his practice were more lucrative than the^rt^." "The kighetA 
classes are generally rich and haughty " [but the lowest chi.sses are poor and hum- 
ble]. " He sold the largest apples, and made the others into cider." In fact, this 
degree seems to be allowable in speaking of two, when the design is lot ac much 
to show that one is superior to the other, as to suggest that there is none above it 
or beyond it that is superior to it ; in other wor(b, when we do not look back ta 
the iirferior objects, but rather look for superior objects and find none. "The 
farthest house on the peninsula is my residence," could be said if there were bat 
two houses on the pi.ainsula. "An iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and 
the 2a«^ accented." "7%m refers to the nearest obiect; ihat^ to something more 
distant." " His antagonist made the cMest speech , i. «., I heard none t^ was 
better. Sometrmes, also, the compirative tends to suggest proportion. 

It is worthy of notice, that many qualities or attributes exist in more degrees, or 
In mnch greater variety, than the degrees of comparison can express. Other model 
of expression are therefore often used to show degrees oi varieMcs of the qoality, 
md Trequcntly with fine effect. "A /i^A<-«n-een — <^arik-green — emenM-gm^ik^ 
fMt^green color." *^^Pink red, crimson rul, saffron red, strawberry red, VMnsk rc*< 
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(•«piuple>** ^^BoiUna hot, ttark mad, tUme dead, dmd drunk." "She is moH 
DeaatL al — inoomporadly beaatiful— aA^«^i(;." " She appeared in a Motff- white dress, 
and a rich fo/froy^-colored sliawl." Poets take greater liberty, in the use of adjeo- 
tives, tlian is allowed to prose writers ; as, "That heasenltett hoar of Heaven is 
wor*^tiiest thee !" — Byrof^. "And yoa ahtiil see who has the proverett notion.*' 
— Id, "A foot more light, a step more true." — Scoti, Perhaps m fi^ht literature, 
•ach expressions as the following are quite proper : *' Her husband was none ox 
the eoberest."-»DUken8, " None of the mott euoier,^^ would here, I think, sound 
rather stiff and affected. Ahre and moat are sometimes preferred in prose, for 
greater emphasis, or to express the degree of a shorter and a longer adjective in 
the briefest uniform manner ; as, " He is more bold and active,'*^ for, ^* He is hold^ 
and mrre active.'''* " She is a most bright, polished, and amiable young lady.'* 
Mo»t is usually requiied after a or an, or to express the superlative of eminence ; 
B, **A most polite gentleman ;" "A most queer sight." buch adjectives as per- 
fiOt^ roundj extreme, correct, blind, and atill, are sometimes compared when not 
used in their full sense. " More j)erfect"— /*«»r»r to jterfection ; " most perfect"— 
nearest to perfection : both implying less than perfect. It has been well argued, 
(hat if *''' greater perfection" is an allowable phrase, why should not ^^more perfect" 
be allowable. To say, " She is the least imperfect of her sex," would imply that 
the whole sex is quite imperfect. *^ Aristides was the least unjust of the Athe- 
nians," is as much as to say, ^* The Athenians were all unjust, — a set of knaves, oi 
whom Aristides was onljr not the worst one." The adiectives should have beeu 
"most perfect," "most just." Such expressions as "the moat unconquerable," 
"the less imperfect," "the least imperfect," " the more unnecessary," ** the most 
onbecoming," " the most unnatural," "most uncertain," "a most superior," "■ 
most inferior," " the most blameless," "the most worthless," "a fuller," "the 
most complete," *'the completest," "a most thorough," "the straightest," "a 
^traighter,^* " a more reddish," " a less yellowish," &c., are all, in certain cases, 
allowable. 

Many, more, moat, have for their oypoaitoa few, feioer, fewest ; mitch, more, most, 
have Uuie, leee, least ; great, artater^reateat, have Uttk, small, less, lesser (implyin|^ 
dignity), smaller, least, smallest. Lesser should generally be rejected ; though it 
is sometimes used, by good writers, in opposition to greater. Also the phrase 
"Lesser Asia," is sometimes used for the more elegant phrase "Asia Minor." 
Worse is itself a comparative, therefore toorser must be a double comparative, 
which is improper. So is "most happiest," for instance, a double superlative, 
and therefore improper. Adjectives should not even seem to be doubly compared ; 
thus, " A more elegant and simpler method," might be supposed to mean, " A 
more elegant and more simpler method." It should be, "A simpler and more ele- 
gant metiioil," or, "A more simple and elegant method." 

"A tobacco-seed is the least of any other seed^of all othef seeds — of any seed 
^ess than any seed :" " There is no seed so small a^ a tobacco-seed." That is, a 
tobacco seed is a seed of some other kind of seed, or it is smaller than itself-— ab- 
surdities. " The ioeakest of the two." That is, one i| weaker than the other ; 
therefore say, "The toeaher of the two." 

"An old pair of shoes." The meaning is not that the pair is old, but that the 
shoes are old : hence say, "A pair of old shoes." There are some ambiguities in 
regard to adiectives, that must be left to the discernment of common sense, for 
thev can not oe well avoided unless we use the hyphen ; and this mark would gen- 
erally make the expressions too uncouth. Said a gentleman to a lady, ** That is a 
isautiful cliild's cap ;" and she replied, " If it is not bought for on vgly^ one." 
^* Ijirge Bread Bakery." Is the M-ead large, or the bakery f " Cincinnati Boys' 
School." A critical wag said, that onlv the boys belonging to Cincinnati could at- 
tend the school. " A child^s 6eatf^(/W( cap," seems afrected, and may imply that 
every child has also an tiglu cup: though we must say, "Achild^s black cap." 
When I say, ^^liloe thousaua tioo liundred and thirty-five dollars," each small nu- 
meral relates to the larger next to it, and the entire phrase to the noun : and when 
I say, " That distinguished venerable old man," each adjective modines all that 
fqUovre it : hence an adjective may relate either to the next word or to the next 
two or more words. "The American Artificial Teeth Company." And even, " I 
have just bought a fine suit of clothes," is perhaps allowable ; for Jine may lelate* 
U> the Jit, eorrtsfondenoe, and doth. "A fine collection of gem&."—Macaulay, 

WoBD. such w )rds as first and last are used with plural numerals, the senst 
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osaAlIf reqiiireB tbem befbre the vlnrals ; as, '* The lint three.'' **Th6 last lb«p ** 
Dot, *<The three flnt," *'The four last." So. **The first six men,'' ''Thel^ 
two men,'' " The last tea rows,*' eveu if there shoald not bo enough for twice «fao 
namber. or for " A hist six," ** A first two," ** A first ten." Bat usage, or the 
state 01 thinffs, may sometimes allow a differer.t arrangement; for instanoe, it 
would oertninly be correct to say, **• The four first trees of the four rows." If " The 
first six French kin^," shoald suggest the idea of six kings ruline at once, I would 
rather say, *' The six first French kings ;" bat, if this phrase snould express the 
meaning no better than the other, I would prefer the other. We nsiully say, 
** For the next five years." ** The last two out of three," *<The best six out of 
•luven;" and not, ** For toe five next years," ^* The two last," <&o. But we say, 
'* The two hindmost wheels ;" for one is as far back as the other. *' The two fore- 
most horses," is aUo correct. We would hardly say. ^^ The laziest two boys," bn^ 
**The two laziest boys ;" for the former phrase would suggest that they are in som* 
way united as a pair, which is not our meaning. 

In favor <if "The first two— three— five," " The bst four— six," <fto., may be 
arged — 1. Analogy: we always say, in speaking of lar^ numbers, "The flnt 
twenty — ^last twenty," &c. ; not, "The twenty first — ^thirty last;" we also say, 
"The next five." 8. AtUhorUy: grammarians, and good writers generally, give 
this for m the preference. Against : The expressions may suggest that the entire 
namber is divided into at least two such ffrouns, which may oe neither trae nor 
possible ; as, " The first foar acts of the play." (The whole play having bat five 
acts.) In favor qf " The two first," " The hist four," Ac, m^ be urged— 1. Thd 
they avoid the grouping ; 2. That many good writers not unfrequently use them. 
Against : That the phraseology is apt to suggest, that there can be more firsts or 
lasts than one when this is not strictly true. In short, all other things being equal, 
I shoald prefer the first form given above ; but, if the latter would express my 
meaning better, I should not hesitate to use it. The German language, 1 believe, 
favors trie latter form. 

Adjectives may either precede or follow the substantives, but their position has 
sometimes a great influence on the energy of the sentence ; as, ^^MeeelUnt as the 
present version of the Bible is, stUl we believe," <&c. ^^ Great is Diana of the £phe 
sians." ^^Bright flashed the clouds, and loud the thunder rolled." "IVun^ she 
was, and riohf and bsaut{ftU.^* ^^SuiUme on radiant spheres he trod." " It was a 
tUar morning, bright and balmy" " So that our whole company, young and ddj 
rotten and sound^ did not amount to more than fifty men." "The scattered doads 
tttmultitous rove." " The interminable sky subUmer swells." " Goodnesa in- 
finiteJ^ " Woe unutterable." " She was a woman heartless, talented, and amU 
tious," ^^Saaaoious in policy and prompt in action, his whole life was a brilliant 
career." Ooserve that the adjective, preceded by the and not followed bv a 
noun, sometimes denotes persons, and sometimes the abstract quality ; as, " The 
humorous may please us more than the witty^-^ This may mean, " The hamorous 
man, or humorous people in general, may please," &o. ; or, " Humor may pleaae 
OS better than wit." 

An adjective immediately preceding two or more nouns in the same oonstmiy 

Hon,' " ^— ---J - !•« -• ->1- 1 // TT!_ 1 1 _ 
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a smAll biscuit." 



tion. is usually understood as qualifying them all; hence, " His luncheon was a 
Bmall bisciut and cheese," was perhaps meant for, " His luncheon was cheese and 



8. VERBS. 

238. A verb is a word used to affirm something of a 
■abject. 

239. The verb is the part of speech whose chief use is, to make the 
predioates of propositions. Almost every verb denotes some kind of ac- 
tion or state. And ajfirmatiorUj with grammarians, mean all kinds of 
jMsertions ; also commands and questions. 

Sz.~"The horse ran op the sti^t." " The thunder roUs^ " Sweet Uoamu 
the rose." " Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed by fire f^om heaven." ** IVoy 
I, but M no mc re." " Furies are oeings of the fimcy." " The oloada p&rtimg. 
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Bi» oiooii iftMM through.'* ** Some are bom io ormp^'* ** I mm her iM^Mtf.'* ^ H# 
iia oot order the carrii^ to he eent awaj." *' I eaid, Oo ; and he w$td.^ *' Who 
mmld not AaM rentted, if he Aa<l Ama thus a^^a<s£0j f" 

The essential or chief characteristic of the verb is, to predioatSj or to tojf som^ 
thiia^ of 8<miething ; and henoo the Oermans call it the ta^'word, 

240. The verb he^ tlien, when used affirmativelj, to bind together a laljeol 
ana an attribute, must be the purest and greatest or Jundammtal verb. If I 
■aj, *'Qod love," "The world beautiAil," the words are lifeless; but the mo- 
ment is is inserted, it indicates at onoe the presenoe of an observing and rational 
being, anunates the lifeless parts, and a thought, Judgmeni, or tbitth, is bom 
" God « love." " The world is beautiful" 

241. The verb be^ when used to bind together the subject and 

Hi attribute into a proposition, is called the copula. 

As we can not well conceive an abstract relation between two objects, without 
adding to it something else belonging to them, or formiuff a eommex idea, most 
▼erbs comi>riBe the sense of the verb m, and something aadltional, that is, some 
kind of action or etate. 

When a verb is actually used to erpress affirmation, it is called a finite verb; 
but there are two forms of the verb which do not express affirmations, and are 
called the partic^ifle and the infinitioe. For we maj also oonoeive an act or state 
abstractly, or else without predicating it. A.nd it is chietly by means of these 
two forms, or parts, that the verb passes out into other parts of spooch ; that is, 
not only retains, to some extent, the nature of a verb, but also participates that 
of an adjective, an adverb, or a noun. 

242. The participfle is a form of the verb, that merely assumes 

the act or state, and is generally construed like an adjective. 

, Ex. — " I saw the oak wnrrs with snow; ** I saw the oak riven by a thunder- 
lolt." " The grass is orebn ;^^ '' The grosa is groaingy " John hemg etmekJ'^ 

243. The liiffinltivo is a form of the verb that begins gen- 
erally with to, and expressing no affirmation. 

Ex.—" The fium is to be eoldJ^ *^ ThS'jailor is supposed to have let the prisonei 
[to]—" 



Classes. 

Verb* are dassifled, aooording to their fbrm, and their oonstroctioa in 
tenoes, — 

Into regular and irregular. 

Into tranntive and intransitive ; and the transitive verbs are 
often used as passivCy and some of the intransitive are always neut^r^ 

244. A regular verb takes the ending ed to form its pre* 
terit and its pei-fect participle. 

Er.— " Plant, planted, planted; carry , earned, carried; rebel, rebelled, rebelled 

245. An Irregular verb does not take the ending ec?, to 
ferm its preterit and its perfect participle. See pp. 13-16. 

Ek. — "Sweep, swept, swept; cling, dumg, dwng ; out, ouJt, ouJt, 

The prineipal parts of a verb are the prestnt^ or the simplest form 
aa registered in a dictionary ; the preterit, or die simplest form of the past 
uidioative; and the perfect parHo^ale, or the form ^t will make sense 
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With the word having or being before it To these may be added tb« 
present parUdple, which, as it ends always ia ing^ is too well known to 
Deed mentioning. 

By means cf these parts and the auxiliary verbs, all the othef 
parts of verbs are formed. 

th» premmty if traced back in dictionariea, is the present inflnitiTe or the present tndiofe- 
lire form ; bat it would perliaps be as irell to consider it the present imperatiye. 

The irregular verbs are the oldest, and perhaps the heart of the language. 
Beg'iiar verbs never become irregular, except tliat ed is sometimes shortened 
ntot 

Irregular verbs sometimes become regular. 

All newly made verbs brought into the language, assume the regular ending. 

246. A prefix, joined to a verb, does not chauge the form of the 

principal parts. 

Ex. — ^^QrO. undergo, underwent, undergone; give, misgive, forgive \ do, undo; 
hold, wUhhola ; act, counteract ; say, gainsay. Ex oeption: W elcome. 



247. A transitive verb has an object, or requires one to 

complete the sense. 

Ex.—" The liffhtning struck the oak." " Whom did you see T' " The ^den 
VwFLowsRa." ^I knew him well« aud every truant knew^ ^* Avoid Brrma or- 
RN8B." " I dislike TO do it." "He commanded \ the soldier to be brought." "1 
inow I how deeply liberty is rooted in the hearts of these people." 

248. A passive verb is a transitive verb so used that it repre- 
sents its subject as acted upon, or has the object for its subject. 

Ex. — " James killed a snake; "A snake teas kiUed bv James." " I will plant 
a oedar over her grave ;" "A cedar shall be planted over her grave." 

249. An intransitive verb docs not require an object to com . 

plete the sense. 

Ex.— "Birds ^;fy." " Eoses ftfoowi." " Martha idam* fkst." ^* Acquire m yaath, 
that you may enjoy in age." " Qamblers cheat.^^ 

250. A neuter verb is an intransitive verb that does not im 

ply action or exertion. 

Ex.— "The ocean i* deep." "The book lies on the table." "Here deep the 
brave." Since existence is a more general idea than action or motion, the nmUer 
verbs, though few in number, range farther than all the active verbs. 

251. The same word is sometimes used as a transitive, and 

sometimes as an intransitive, verb. 

Ex. — "The prince suooeeds the hina;^^ " In every undertaking heiueoesd$»^ 
•To SET trees in a row ;" " The sun wto." 

252. A verb usually transitivey sometimes becomes intrafmiivem 

The intention, in such cases, is, to ascribe simply a certain act or 

Ftate, and to leave the object designedly unknown or indefinite : the 

mind dwells upon the ac^ rather than upon the object affected by it. 

Ex. — " She reads well." " He studies in the morning, and rides in the evening." 
** I keep his house, and I ufosh^ wring, brew, bake, scour, dress meat, and make the 
«eds, and do all myself." — Shakespeare, 

258. A verb usually intransitive^ sometimes becomes transiHim, 
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This occurs, when the verb is used in a causative sense ; when tho 

object is like the verb in meaning ; and in certain poetic expressions. 

£i.— ** To march armies :" «. e., to canse them to maroh. *^2b live a righteoos 
Iifft.'» "7b Jm a miserable death.'* **2& ft&w a louder blast." "7b foo* daggera." 
(See also Bole VI.) «< Eyes looked \ovq— looked pity." " Death fanned a ghastly 
smile." " The lightning flashed a brighter carve/' In many such instanoes, the 
verb shows how the object is expressed or made ; or else the object ohancterina 
theyerb. 

From some intransitive verbs are derived corresponding trann- 
tive verbs. 

£z. — ^Lie, lay; sit, eety teat; fe^^fell; rise, raite; drink, drench, 

254. Sometimes the object is combined with the verb so closeW 

•8 to make in sense almost a part of it ; and sometimes the object it 

identical with the subject, merely completes the sense, and implies 

DO transfer of the act. 

Ex.— "To take care of; to lose eight of: to lay hold of." "To bestir onee^f: 
tobethink '" ^ ^' " ' - - .-,,_- .- .— _.- .J 

hoarse 



.—"To take care of; to lose eight of; to lay hold of." "To bestir oneself: 
link anese{f; to conduct onee^f well ; to feign oneedf sick : to laugh omiey 
;" " He slept himee^ weary ;" " He drank MmeetfdaeA drunk." 



Properties. 

Verbs have TolceS) moodsy tenses, persons, and 

numbers. 

Voioee, in eeneral, relate to action : moode^ to reality ; teneee, to time ; and jmt- 
tone and nunMre show the nominative, wherever in the sentence it may be. 



Voices. 



Tbe 90iem are ntber absorbed in tbe forgoing classtficatlon of Terb* ; yet, considering the 
portance of tbe sabJeet, and it* treatment in tbe grammars of other languages, I have retained " 



The Tolces are two modes of expressing transitive verbs. 
They are called the <ictive voice and the passive, 

255. The actlTe voice represents the subject as acting, or 

the verb as relating to an object 

Ex-—" The laborers ffath^ com." " The frost ht^ the pitcher." " The girls 
are learmng their lessons." "John retemMet his lather." "The hoose hat a 
portioo." 

256. The imsNive voice represents the subject as acted upon, 

or the verb as having the object for its subject. 

Ex.—" The pitcher wu broken," " Many hogs are driven to market." " Tbt 
bridge it luUding," "2b be ridiculed is unpleasant." 

257. Transitive verbs may sometimes be used as passive verba, 

even in the active form. Such verbs often denote, not so much the 

recei\ ing of the act, as the capacity to receive it in a certain way. 

Ex.— " This timber MCM well." " Sycamore /^T^ito badly." " This field ;>Z(h^^ 
well." " Linen weare better than cotton." " Your poem reads smoothly." 
"Wheat tdU-^ eeUinff~-4e told for a dollar a bushel." " J could easily see what 
wa$ doing on the other Hide of the river." "Virgil describes some spiritg. aa 
Uta ehi ng in the winds, others as deanHng under great falls of water, and others aa 
^merging in fire, to recover the primitive beaaty and parity of their nature."— ^<f 
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ii99m, " Be aasared he baa an ax to grind," " There is no work to do,** Biui 
bfinitive expressions, however, may bo oonsidered elliptioal ; as, ^* There is iM 
work [for us] to do,^' 

258. The present participle^ when not combined with aoj 
other verbal form, is generally active ; and the perfect participle^ 
passive. 

Sx. — '^ Close beside her, fkintlj^ moaning, fair and yoaog, a soldier lav, 

Ihrn with shot and pierced with lanoes, bleeding slow his Uie awi^.*' 

WkOUer, 

259. A few intransitive verbs are sometimes nsed in the passiv 
form. This is a French idiom ; and the verbs are not passive. 

Ex.—-" He is faUen," "She w gone,'*^ "The melancholy days ar€ eame,'^ 
Equivalent to hae fallen, has gone, hive oome ; bat, " John is struck,^'' is not toe 
«ame as, " John has struck^ The passive form seems to differ from the aotive, by 
an el^ant shade of meaning : in the former, the mind dwells rather on the ttaSe 
^ things afUr the act; in. the latter, on the act itself, 

260. A few intransitive verbs may be made passive, when their 
meaning is combined with a following preposition or other word. Such 
a verb with the modification may be termed a compound passive verb. 

Ex. — " Col. Butler was acoordingly written to, and ordered to hasten forwaid 
with the volanteers.'' — Irving, ^Sad Monmoath really helm sent for to the 
Ua^ue ?" — Macavlay, "An honest man will be well thought of, and looked np to." 
" If yoa wear duch a ooat, you wiXl be laughed af^'^ridietued, " He toas emued <m 
by fortune'* --/a«0fW. " He tDOs jnstly aeaU wUV*-»treaUd, " My daim too* M 
Sight of,^'^ The modification is so closely combined in sense with the verb, that it 
eoems to make a part of it. 

261. Hence we see that the object of the active verb, sometimes 
that of the preposition, is made the subject of the passive verb. 

Bat when the object of the preposition or that of the infinitive is made the sub- 
ject, the expression is sometimes too inelegant to be allowed. " Wxiohib and mba- 
BUBEs were now attempted to be estdbUshed,^^ — Oarlyte, 

262. Transitive verbs may be used, at pleasure, either acHwiy or paasivekf. 
By having both forms, language is enriched in variety of expression. The act- 
ive voice, however, sets forth chiefly the doer with the kind of action performed 
by him ; the passive voice, the object with the kind of action affecting it, and 
also enables us to avoid changing the subject The active can be used without 
the object, the passive without the agent; each of which it is sometimes noi 
possible, not important, or not desirable, to mention. 

Ex. — " Washington defended our country :" " Oar ooctstrt was d^ended by 
Washington.^' " Basoom preached in Kentucky, and Campbell disputed in Vir*> 
ginia ?" (Who did ? and did what ?) " The wore was done, notwithstanding bb 
reused to touch if " I wctU to the river, was ferried over, and saw the prooeiN 
son." "My motives were stafideredJ** "The ship was strandedJ'^ 



moods. 

The moodi are certain modes of expressing the verb m 
regard to its subject Mood expresses the manner of assertion. 

There are five moods ; the indicative^ the subfunctive^ the jiOi 
knOal^ the imperative^ and ths infinitive. 
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299. The Inillcatire mood aflSrms something as an actual 

A>«etiiTenco or fact 

Er.—** Columbus <iw«>wr«i America." "The bank ha» faiUdJ" "The tree* 
ff« huddittg:' " The peaches wiU he ripe." " If the bank hat failtd.* " If the 
peaches ^M be ripe.'* "^r» you sick T' " Who never faata^ no banquet e'er m^ 
jojfe:^ " Then, if thoa faWet, thou faWst a blessed martyr." 

A proposition,^ having a verb in the indicative mood, may be dedaraUwej inU^ 
ro/aiiv&y or neffcUive, It may also express a eandUion or an inference; for what is 
not known as being actually in existence, may nevertheless be assumed as matter 
of Ikct. 



264. The sabJuiicUve mood affirms something as a futar 

contingency, or as a mere supposition, wish, or conclusion. See p. 207. 

Ex. — "If he be studious, he will excel." " If he were studious, he would ex 
eel." " If he had been studious, he would have excelled." " If you be rich"— 
m condUian not improbable. " If joxi were rich" — a sup^oaiiion witfmtt fact, " 0, 
that von were rich" — a mere wish, " Though he decei'9e me, yet will I trust in 
bim." It is not certain that he will deceive me. " Till the owner present himself, 
I will keep it." I do not think it certain that he will. " Except ye be bom again, 

/e can not enter the kingdom of heaven." Ye may be bom egaio, or ye may not. 

* Beware, lest thou be Im into temptation." There is not a certainty, yet a liabil- 
Hy, So, "See that no one go astray — be forgoUen.^^ ** If a common oottle were 
fOsd with water, and ptunged, under the oil until it readhitd .... it would remain," 
Aa*— iV. Amoi, It ma> be done, or it mav not : the actual occurrence is not de- 
nied. " The wicked sometimes conduct themselves in such a manner as if they 
esKpecbed no punishment for Iheir sins." — Addison, They may expect it, or thej 
may not ; the author does not positively deny that they do. " It all Icfk^w their 
duty, and appreeiated their responsibilities, there would be less calamity in the 
world." — Dr, Shannon. The author denies that they do. " 0, that I were as when 
my mother nressed me to her bosom, and sung the warlike deeds of the Mo- 
hawks." But I am not. "Z&<i I heard of the affair sooner, this accident had not 
happened.''* But I did not, and it happened. " I had rather pay [infinitive] the 
deot at once, than be his security." An ideal view : It is not said that I do pay. 
(^' I had [eubfunetioe] rather [to] have lost [infinitive] my money, than my manu- 
script," is not elegant Englidh^ though perhap;) hardly incorrect.^ " Were it so, 
I would consent." A mere supposition. '* It utere useless,^' Ac " It had been use- 
less," ^c. A mere conclusion. " If it fam«," is indicative^ and implies that the 
speaker does not know whether it is now actually raining or not. " if it raifi,** ia 
eubfunetivej and implies that the speaker does not know whether it unll rain or not. 
** If it woe rainina^* is indicative^ referring to a past fact, and implies that the 
speaker does not know whether it did actuuly rain or not. ** If it were raining," is 
titb;unetioe, referring to a present act denied, and implies that the speaker is merely 
supposing a case. " If cnis ie treason, make the most of it," is indioativef and de- 
ciaes the matter now, or supposes it decided. " Lf this be treason, make the most of 
it," is std^unctioe, and refers the matter \x> future decision or judicial investigation. 

The subjunctive mood has three tenses: the present, the past or 
moriai (—indefinite), and the pluperfect; generally equivalent in time to a 
(utare, a present, and a past tense, — ^tenses sufficient, yet needed, for aU 
tibe purposes of this mood. See pp. 20 and 26. 

Ic remains almost entirely unchanged throughout the same tense, and shows 
its peculiarity of form chiefly in the verb be. See p. 26. 

2^. In its form, it is most like the indicative mood ; in seose, more like the 
potential, with which it is also most frequently associated, and into whioh it may 
often be converted. See above, also pp. 25-26. 

When a verb in this mood refers to past or present time, it generally, but not 
ihrays, implies a denial of the tact ; when to future time, that the £sol is nil' 
isrtatii or ooatiogent See the examples above. 
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206. To a verb in this mood, some auxiliaTy verb— BhaH, wiUj ffMijf^ 

thould — may in moat instances be understood, without materially varying 

the sense ; provided the auxiliary be conceived as expressing time or ooa- 

tingence, and not resolution, necessity, obligation, &a 

Ex.— ^* If he be at home, I shall go to see him"— If he shaU l>e at home, Acu 
•*If thou ever rektm^ thou shouldst be thankful"— If thou thotddst ever re^wnt 
ftc. *^ Beware that thou amu not to poverty ;" u «., that thou ma^st not came to 
poverty. 

267 A verb in the subjunctive mood generally has, or may have, (^ 
though, unlesSf except, whether, that, HM, or some equivalent word before 
t. The clause perhaps always implies another, expressed or understood ; 
nd hence the mood is called subjunctive, which means joined to. 

It shoold not be Buppoaed, ho-reyer, that these preceding words produce the mood, m 
flbange the form of the verb^ It is rather tte state of mind, under -which the verb is Mt 
'orth, that produces the mood, and requires or allows the conditional word before it. 



268. The potential mood affirms merely the power, liberty, 

liability, necessity, Tfill, duty, or a similar relation of the subject 

in regard to the act or state. 

Ex. — " It foay rainy " You can go — could go — muH go — tkotdd go — wmld oo— 
fMoht go/* " I toovld go with you. if I oould spare the time." ** When John Oupin 
ri<^ again, may 1 he there to see." 

When an act or state is expressed in this mood, it may take place, or not. It i& 
not the business of the mood to show whether it does or not, but merely what re> 
iatioii the subject bears to it. 

269. To express this mood, we combine with the verb— the infinitive 

form without the sign to — ^the word moAf, can, must, mighi, could, woiddf 

or should, and sometimes perhaps aJicdl in the sense of must, or fviU in 

the sense of would or to he wiUing. 

This mood is, in fact, eomposUe ; its forms being composed of indicatiTe and inflnittve, 
of subjunctire and Infinitire, or of imperative and infinitlTe, elementa. Tlie sign to of ths 
Infinitive being omitted in combination. Indie, ■{•infin.: **I knew he eoula\Uam it;** 
"He VDould I go then ;" ** We mjuM I endure it ;'• " I cali | pay him." Subjune, + infin, : 
" She could \ sing if she toould;** ^ I might | learn the lesson ;" '' I ehotdd \ hardly believe 
yon even then ;'' "■ I might \ heme vnitten to htm, had I known it;'* ** Study, tiiat yon mmj \ 
learn.'" Imper. + infin, : ''*Mdy you | proeper ;** *'if<^ it | please your honors." When the 
auxiliary element adheres to the time usually g^Ten to its tense, it is indieoHwe; but when 
It does not, or, like stU/jurUives^ moTes forward in time, or beoomes indefinite in time, it is 
subjunctive. 

2*70. The ImperatlTe mood expresses command, exhorta- 

tioD, entreaty, or permission. 

Ex. — " Cha/rge, Chester, eharae /** " Do nothing that your heart tells you in 
wrong." "jDo come to see us." ^'•Depart m peace." 

The act or state may or may not take phiee. If it takes place, It must be 
after the command itself, which is always expressed in present time, or in what 
is considered so at the time referred to. As we a%ays speak to some person 
or thing when we command, this mood has the second person only; and the 
subject of the verb is ihov^ you, or ye, which is nearly always understood. But 
sometimes this mood is used in other persons or in the perfect tense. 

Ex. — ^^ Save done thy charms, thou hateful, withered hag." — Shaketpmrs, 
**Somebodyra//my wife."— /c2. "This mortal house I'll ruin, <io CiBsar what he 
ean." — Id, ^'•Lau^h those who can, weep those who may." — ScoU, " * Now trsad 
we a measure I' said young Lochinvar." — Id, TNow let us tread, etc.) " FaU he 
that must, beneath his rival's arms." — Pope, " Whoever comes this mvv-^h^hM 
and tremble."— Po^^A. "i?« it this day «nac^<^." "^« it so."— fTeft^few. ^I'^risk 
lay name, and perish my memory, provided Switzerland may be free." — J^A 
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** Sain 9$ke tb^^ rnthless king ; oonfasion on thy banners wiiV^^Oraff, Wl «tlMi 

such verbs as Eome of the last should be parsed as imperative, or as potential baviog 
may anderatood, it is not always eas^ to decide. Perhaps it is best to parse them 
as ncpBRATiyBs txprtaaing a mingled with and command. The speaker commands in 
what he proposes to boar a part himself; or he commands, so &r as he can, whit 
is absent, inanimate, unknown to him, or not under his absolute control. The «e- 
pveaaions are all rather poetical or rhetoricaL 

271. The imperatiye mood is sometimes used when there is bat a 
iligfat or no reference to a person addressed, to express more modesUj 
the intention or will of the speaker. 

£z. — God said, *^Ltt there be light." ^^ Allow me to congratulate yon." 

272. The Infinitive mood expresses the act or state with- 

ont affirming it. It comprises the participle and the infinitive. 

Bx.— To slay; to have slain ; to be slain ; to ha ze been slain. Slaying ; having 
aiain : being audn ; having been slain. ^''Ha^ing spoken, he arose." '* He arose 
§pecJnng,^^ " He arose to apeak," '^ The deer, having seen mc, tried to escape,^^ 

'* The infinitive mode so called is the crude-form of the verb. It is the verb di- 
vested of all modalitv. It is no mode at all."—/. W. GibU. Again, " The infini- 
tive and participle have no claim to be considered as modes. They are partioip- 
ials.'* — M, Ana, ^* Under the general name of participial we include the parti- 
dples, the infinitive mode, the gerund, and the supine.' —7(2. 

The following reasons why I have classed participles and Infinitives together, must 
Boflloe : 1. They are both without affirmation. 2. They are similarly couibiiied with Hm 
suziUary verbs to form the compound tenses. S. They may both be uned as substantives. 
4 They are sometimes Interchangeable. & They both express time relatively, and not, like 
finite Verbs, absolutely, fi. The Infinitive sometimes supplies the place of a future participle. 
T. Oth«>/ languages sometimes nse one form where we would use the other. 8. The remarks 
of emi/ient grammarians and soholars, on the snl^eet. See Kuhner, Whately, Ankhoo, 
Bedw.'. 

273. Almost the same sense may sometimes be expressed bj a di& 
ferisut mood. 

Ex. — '^ I came that I might aeeist you — to aeeiet you." "May you always hpe 

virtue;" "i>o always tow virtue." " You tpifl not A»r< him ?" " 2>o not A«r^ him." 
BfiJd imperatives. ** It would be useless ;" " It were useless." ^^Deny us pleasure, 
and you unfit us for business ;" *^y you deny us," etc. Emphatic condition. 

Should the subjunctive mood ever disappear entirely fVom our language, then 
the best classiflcation of moods will be into three ; the indkaiive, the impe^ive, 

and the ir^mUive. 

e ' 

Tenses. 

The tenties are the forms and meanings of the verb in regaid 
to time. 

There are six tenses; the present, the past, the future, the per* 

Aei, the pluperfect, and the fature-perfect. 

Tim may be divided into preeeni. patl, and fufure. Present time, atrictl, 
•peakinff, can denote but a moment of auration: yet longer periods, extending 
into both the future and the past, are often considered present ; as wnen we say, 
(Us dap, this uteek, this year, this century, in our l^etime. Fast time begins from 
the present, and extends back as fkr as our thoughts can wander; futvre time be- 
girm from, tne same point, and goea forward to a similar extent. In each of these 
periods, an act may ne considered as merely occurring or continuing, or as com- 
pleted or ended, — ^thus making six tenses. To each period belongs also a sort of 
nitare tense, expressed by about and the infinitive, and sometimes called the esri* 
^^krastie future; as, " I wu about to study,^^ But the following— to be read Dotk 
down and aeroM the page— may be more intelligible U> the learner *— 
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I wiite I wrote I shall write 

I have written I had written I shall haye written 

I am about to write I waa about to write I shall be about to 



I am writing I was writing I shall be writing 

I have been writing I had been writing I shall have been writii^. 

It ssenis bwt to define the teases aocordlng to their forma, and In Mwry moetf. 

274. The present iudlcative denotes what now exial^ oi 
• going on. 

Ekw^" This it a warm day.'* ** The grass it (jfrounn^ in the meadow." 

What k now habitual or cuBtomary. 
Ex.—** He thmtt tobaooo.'' ** People po to ohorch on Sunday.*' 

Universal truths. 

JSz.— **Heat mtiU snow." ^^YinuB prodmott happiness.'* ** Drunkards aal* 
iom r^orm*** 

Past or future transactions with greater vividness or certainty. 

£k.— " The combat dmpemt. On, ye brave 1" " Do thia, and thou dieti /" 

Future events, in connection with words that carry the scene 

into future time. Generally aA;er relatives, when^ as soon as^ dsc. 

JLz. — " When he e&m4ty I will go.*' ** Catoh whatever eomttJ^ 

The actions or qualities of authors as observed in Uieir worki 

new existing. 

fii. — " Seneca reatont and moraJma well/* *' Milton i» sublime.*' 

275. The present subjnnetive implies future time. 

Xz.— "If it rain, oar flowers will Uve." Physical. *' If this 60 true.** MentaL 

276. The present potential is present or future in r^ard to 
both the mood and the act or state. 

Ex.— " He may \ he oominy,^'* ** I aa» | pay yon next Christmaa." 

277. The present imperative is present in regard to the 

mood, and future in regard to the act or state. 

Ex. — ''^Return soon." ^^Pour oat the rich juices still bright with the aan." 
'* I said, 6/0." So vivid is thia mood, that it can easily and readily set forth a 
scene as present in any period of time. 

278. The present participle denotes continuance of the act 

or state, at the time referred to. 

Ex.—" Before as lay the lake gliUering in the son." 

279. The present infinitive denotes simply the act or static 
or as present or future at the time referred to. 

Ex.«>^'A lesson hard to ^Mtm." *' She seems to tltepJ** ** I intended to aof leaa.* 

280. The past Indicative denotes simply what occurred iv 
past time. 

Ex.—** He wat fitUng when I taw hun." " If he ever wot there." 

What was habitual or customary. 
Ex.—** The good tunes, when the farmer mUtriam$d the traveler withmift Mf.' 
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281. Tbo past snbjnnetiTe denotes present or indefinite Ume^ 

leldom past or future ; and it generally denies the act or state. 

Ex.—** If I wer€ rich, I would give freely." " He ran as if he were running ton 
life." ** If I loere to admit the pledge, he would then say/* &o. See p. 20. 

282. The past potential may be present, past, or future in 
regard to both the mood and the aot or state. It presents the act 
or state as real, contingent, or denied. 

'Ejl.-^^^Ba would \ go:' *« I «%m<^ | then ^y it.'* " If I A>u2i | ^ it, I mokM.** 

It denotes what was habitual or customary. 
Kz. — " There wndd she eit and toeep for hoars." 

When this tense does not denote past time, it may be oalled aorkt^ which mMBt 
uuUfiniU, 

283. The future tense denotes simply what will take plact 
hereafter. 

£k^— '* The snow wU meU:' " I thaU lie at home this eyening.'* 

What will be habitual or customary. 

£z._« You will tlien beg." '* The steer and lion at one orib ehaU meet^^ 



284. The perfect iudicatlve represents something as past, 
bat still connected with present time. 

Ex. — " I have lost my knife." " They have been married twenty years." 

a. It implies that the doer, or what the subject denotes, yet exists, and 
that the act or state may be repeated. ^ 

£z.r— " I have read Virgil many timea." <* Oxn. Soon ha$ gained several vic- 
tories." 

h. That the act or state (begun in the past), and of course that to which 
it belongs, yet exist 

Er. — ^* This boubb hae etood twelve years." ** Thus hu jx flowed for ages." 

c That the result yet exists, though the actor or act may be no more. 

Ex. — ^* Cicero hae written orations." " Washington hae 10 his example to the 
world." 

This tense is peculiarly well adapted to express many of the relations which 
past things have to present things. It shows tnat past events, without any thing 
intervening, come down to us in their consequences, causes, or circumstances. It 
Qsually implies that the time in which the act occurred or began, and the present 
time, with perhaps some of the future, are viewed as one unbroken period. 
*^ Many who have been ealuted with the huzzas of the crowd one day, have received 
Its execrations the next ; and many, who, by the popularity of their own tim'^s, 
hwe been held up as spotless patriots, have, nevertheless, appeared on the histo" 
nan's page, when truth has triumphed over delusion, the assassins of liberty."— 
Manefida, That is to say. Things have always been so, and will continue to be bo, 
while human nature remains what it is. " And where the Atlantic rolls, wide 
.ontijie^ts have bleomed." — Beattie. That is to say, In the great chain of events ex- 
tending through all time, this remarkable one actually occurred ; and who shid] 
EAj what strange things may yet happen ? In stead of taking a day, a year, or a 
liretime, as present time, the poet grasps, and glances over, all duration as one 
anbroken period in which he speaks. Or the sentences may imply that these 
things ha*'e been handed aown historically or traditionaUy to even the present time. 
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285. This tense, preceded by relatives, when^ as soon <m^ ^ 
may sometimes express future events. 

£x. — ^** When you have aesn Niagara Falls, write to me." 

The perfect imperative oommands the ending of something begun. 

Ex.—** Hctve dons thy c\kd,rmBr—Shak. *'Dcr = Begiii and do. ^^Have dtm^* =Make ■■ 
■id of irhat you are noir doing. This perfect is very sddom used. 

286. The perfect potential is present or future in regard to 

the mood, and presents the act or state as relatively past 

£x. — ** The ohild may | have faUen into the well." *^ Then he may | have ffotu 
ahtjai of you." 

287. The perfect participle and the compound denote the 

completion, sometimes the continuance, of the act or state, at the 

time referred to. 

Ex.—" This is a coat made by the machine." " He lives loved by all." *^B^ 
already enUsted^ and having bought my outfit, I refused to turn back.'* 

The compound participle which has the auxiliary having^ is generally 

equivalent in time to the pluperfect, the perfect, or the future-perfect indicative. 

Ex. — "The sun haviryg riwn^ we departed** = When the sun had rUeny we departed. 
**Having found a pleasant home, he is content and happy.** **Haoing wueeeeded in fids spe^- 
nlation, you wiU then of coarse Tenturo upon a greater.** 

288. The perfect infinitive represents the act or state as past 
at the time referred to. 

£x. — *' My business shall appear to have heen well eond^uetedy 

The perfect and ^ih fvAut'e-perfect au^jjunctive also occur in old or antique English. 

289. The pluperfect Indicative represents something as 

finished or ended by a certain past time. 

Ex. — " Here a small cabin had been ereeUdJ*^ ** The cars had etairled when wa 
came there.'' 

It is not always necessary to use this tense, merely became the act or stat* 

was finished or ended by a certain past time. 

Ex.—** Little John loos up before daylight ;** ** The horse ^mped into the field, and weax 
■fierwards began to eat the com,**— are proper, and not the same as,—*** had been ujT^-^^ 
— -•♦ had jumped'* 

290. The pluperfect subjunctive or potential denotes simply 
past time, and denies the act or state. 

Ex. — " We might have sailed.'*'' " If I had been at home, I should have gone/* 

The illiterate, whose sagacity is sometiines greater than that of philosophers, frequently 
endearor to express this mood in pluperfect time ; thus, ^'^Had I ov [Aam] known it ;** **ff€A 
he ov touched me.** Observe also that we can say, ** The tree bears better fruit than If 14 
had been tjrafted ;" and, haying gone into the past, we still say, ** The tree bore better fkixl 
than if it had been grafted^ 

291. The future-perfect tense represents something as 
Inished or ended by a certain future time. 

Ex. — " The hoose, when finished, wiU have cost a fortune.'* 



A tense is sometimes used emphatically, to deny the same state Of 

•ot of the person or thing in a neighboring tense. 

Ex. — *' He has been rich.** Bat he is not so now. " He had been liolu*' Baft 1m 
was not BO then. *' Bat yon wiU come to this.'* Thoagh you are not in mm^ ■ 
•late now. 
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Tlio present, the past, and the future, are sometimes cabled the abs^^lute 
kntes ; and the perfect, the pluperfect and the future-perfect, the relative tejisf* 
for these generally relate from one point of time to another. 

Sometimes the promi )ont idea in the absolute tenses is, the wUUn^ of a oer- 
tain act or state ; in the elative ten^ies, the oompUtiojt of the act or state. 

Since the perfect passive participle generally implies completiou, a 
pasBive verb, ia the absolute teases, is often equivalent in time to the oor« 
responding relative tenses of the active voice. 

Ex.— My rose-bush « dsstroifedf^ "Some one hu dettroyed my rose-bush »' 
"Myooatwifl then he JinUhed ;^^ "The tailor ur^ then have finUhed my coat." 
"Com appears to be gathered;'''* " The farmers appear to have gaihered their corn." 




essary to beUeve it has been captured, or, It is necessary to capture it. Hence, too, 
the present passive is often used to express the present results of past actions. 
" The church is built of granite." " Thw book is well vrirUed^ 

The foriii!! may properly bo considered subdivisions to the 

tenses. Sec p. 20. 

♦ 

Moods and Teases*— The subject of moods and tenses, though apparently a 
mystery, has perhaps a beautiful philosophy running through it, that well shows 
man may sometimes be wiser in his instincts than in his reason or learning. I 
have room for but a few and therefore incoherent remarks, which are designed to 
bear chiefly upon the subjunctive mood, and the apparent incongruity of tho 
tenses in regard to time. According to Mr. Bancroft, the verbs, in some rude In- 
dian languages, express, by means of inflections, entire propositions. It is known, 
too, that the' Emperor Augustus sometimes required, in his documents, in aliquem 
in preference to alieui, alleging that it was " more definite.*' The natural growth, 
then, of a language, in simplicity and improvement, is ft-om inflections to par- 
ticles ; for a separate word arrests the attention better to an idea than if the idea 
were expressed along witli the idea of another word. Our subjunctive mood, ao- 
oordingly, has been well-nigh absorbed by conjunctionsy adoerbe, and auxiliaries. 
Again, there are two worlds, — the mental and the material. What is of the former, 
is ^abjective; of the latter, objective. The mind, though dependent on matter, is 
Btill, as poets say, " its own kingdom," in wliicli " an eternal now docs always last," 
The mental, therefore, often predominates over the material ; and hence the moods 
often prevail over the tenses. The moods pi-operly relate to the mind of the 
speaker, and express what is real^ ideal, contingent, or wUled ; the infinitive mood 
being tolerated only as we tolerate a neuter gender. About our affairs we are con- 
tinually reasoning and conjecturing; and, consequently, language abounds with 
sentences having oonditions and condusiofis. A condition may be assumed as a 
fact, as that which may become a facL as a mere supposition without regard to fact, 
or as a mere supposition contrary to fact; and the conclusion is about as variable. 
(See p. 201.) ouch sentences require something like our suwuNorrvE mood. But 
shall we make the mood depend on the conjunction t or on the eubfeclive sense of 
tlie verb ? If on the conjunction, we then have the novelty of making moocf a 
propertv of conjunctions, the forms of the verb are disregarded, and our mood 
floods the two otner declarative moods. But if on the subjective sense of the verb 
\nd on the peculiar forms, then we shall at least be in the analogy of all the sister 
languages, and readily find a province for our mood. It will then have two peculiar 
forms, — ^tbe present tense and the past, which fhmish a beautiful distinction where 
there is an oovious and important difference, and which have been regarded, by 
our best writers, at least in the oroportion of nine to one. " If love be rough with 
vou. be rough with love." — Shakespeare. " If all the year toere playing holidays. 
to play would be as tedious as to work." — Id, " He brags as if he 'a>ere of note" 
'^id, "* If thou warn the wicked, and he turn not ft'om his wickedness, he shall 
die in hi) iniquity." — BiUe, " If the husbandman rdax his labors, and his fields 
le l^i uutilled," ^.—£1 Everett, " It I voert to repeat the naWQS .... I should,'* 

10 
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Ae.-—Jd, ** If I w$r« to doubt .... I shonld,** &e.—D, Webster^ ** If it tMM . . . 
I would Bay," Ac — Id, " If it be proved that he also wa? \ti aocomplico," Ac. — M 
"If the question were^^^ Ac. — Jeffrey. "If the natural ^urr^e of a stream be 66 
gtrueted^^^ Ac. — Id. Lord Macaulay, I believe, neoer foils to distingrnish the bubjnoo- 
live forms from the indicative. Somtf fjrammariaus, however, would aholidh tbcm, 
or merge them into the indicative ; but, since our language is already barren of in- 
flections, it were a pity tliat these few important ones should also be dropped. 1 
am aware that the subjunctive mood is often disregarded in popular usage : yet, 
because people often overlook or blur in the bustle of worldly pursuits the delicate 
logic which runs through language, is it a sufficient reason to degrade the lan- 
guage itself to a level with their practice or ignorance f To the two tenses of this 
mood, already given, may be added the pJuperfect, which has the same form as in 
ne indicative mood, yet differs from it bo much in sense that it is often parsed u% 

WUlUUU BT SQUIVALEKOE 1 

^* Oh ! hid your fate betn joined with mine. 
As once this pledge appeared the token ; 
These follies had not then been mine, — 
My early vows had not been brokcK."' — j>yron* 

Compare with — " Thy name is princely : though no poet's magic 

Could make Ked Jacket grace an English rhyme ; 
Unless he had a genius for the tragic, 

And introduced it into pantomime." — MUleck : (Hd EdUio-u 

The latter pluperfect above is imMunctive^ and not indicatvoe : Because it is coc 
strued like the admitted forms of the Bubjunctive ; it is equivalent to a potential 
form; in time, it is not antecedent j but concomitant or erwsequent ; a conclusion, 
even if more certain than a supposition, is still mental, and not matter of &ei; 
literally put into German, the form would be an unquestioned sub'unctive ; the two 
•angnages are precisely analogous in this construction. It is su prising that, for 
two or three centuries, more than 500 grammarians have overlooked this point. 

Now, as to the tenses. The moods often prevail over them : and any deviataou 
from the strict time of the latter, may be considered modal. Let us suppose that 
we have the presefU and the past inaicative. These will express whatever is now 
taking place, and whatever has taken place ; and these are all the events that wo 
know with certainty. Now, suppose that our chief concern is, to express, not 
time, but the nature of the act or state, and mood, or modality, from reality or the 
greatest certainty as far as pure ideality, — how shall we get forms of the verb I 
We are surest of what we are now witnessing ; and hence the present indicative 
expresses not only present events, but also the greatest certainty. Suppose we 
wish to express past or future events with greater than ordinary certainty, of 
course the present tense is the best form we can find. What depends on the or- 
ganization or inherent nature of things, not only exists now, but has a higb degree 
of certainty ; therefore the present tense expresses also universal truths, l" appose 
now that we wish to state future or contingent events ; what can be more iiatnim! 
than to express with the act the wiU, authority^ (Migation^ power ^ necessUyt etc., 
on which its development into reality depends ? and hence, wlU^ shall, ct4$^ matu 
must, etc., is adopted as a part of the verb. Now suppose tiiat we wish to exclude 
the auxiliary sense, but to retain that of uncertainty. By dropping the auxiliary 
we get a new form, which will answer for this purpose^ ana may be called the 
present subjunctive. Since doing precedes having, and since striving is apt to 
cease with possession, have was naturally adapted to express completion ; and so wo 
get the perfect tenses. Lastly, suppose that we wish to express acts or states aa 
iperely ideal. None of the forms that we have made, will answer. But we cau 
not noWi or in future, do a past act. So what could be more ingenious or natural 
than that the mind snould go back, and take the past tense and the pluperfect, 
and convert them into the needed tenses ? — the past tense to denote merely the act 
or state, and present or indefinite tiinej and the pluperfect to denote \hn completed 
act or state, and past time. The particiolcs and the infinitives expr^a but the 
state of the cct as relatively continuing, finished, or purposed. This v.jem<« toiiM 
lo be the seLeral philosophy of the tenses ; the minor shades of exp' loioi. lioiiif 
\fQ% Hf^nrjitiye tt^xsommodations to the jo^oeasfties 9^ language. 
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Persons and I¥uinber$. 

The person and namber of a verb are its form as being 
uitable to the person and number of its subject. 
Ex.— I am, Thon art. He w. We ar€. They are. 

Excepting the verb he and some auxiliaries, English verbs have bat few 
variations to express persons and numbers; and hence these properties musi 
generally be inferred from the subject. It is worthy of notice, too, that only 
the first part of the verb, or that which predicates, expresses the person and 
number. 

A finite verb must ao^ree with its subject in person and number. 

That is, it mnst be expressed according to the C:>njagation, pp. 24-29, which 
■hows how the best writers and speakers express the ;(rb in regara to its subject. 

The subject of every finite verb, in regard to person and num* 
bcr, either is, or may be represented by, /, thou^ he, she, it, we, yau^ 
or they. 

294. ITum generally requires the verb, or the first auxiliary, to end 
in estj st, or t 

Ex.—" Thou hnaweat-^uHUt^haH—riUt,'^ " Thou aH the man." " Thou tkaU 
not hUL" Wert is used as well as toast, and is analogous to art, " That riches 
rarely purchase friends, thou didst soon discover, when thou wert left to stand thy 
trial uncountenanced and alone."— c^Atmom. *^ To her who sits where thou vttri 
laid."— ^r^OA^ " ^Tls all too late-^hou weri, thou art^ the cherished madness Oa 
my heart." — Byron, 

295. As the termination required by ihxm, is sometimes harsh, there 

is some tendency to drop it, especially in poetry. 

Ex. — " thou my voice inspire who Umoked Isaiah^s hallowed lips with fire."— 
JFlTjL'e. *' Perhaps thou noticed on thy way a little orb, attended by one moon — ^her 
lamp by mghV^^BMok. '^ But thou .... shall Hnd:'-^Spragu6, 

296. J3c, she, or U, often requires the verb or the first auxiliary to end 

ineoTih. See pp. 24-29 <& 212. 

Ex.— "He lorUesf' "He writeth:' "She eorOroUf' "She eowtroOeth:' "it 
diow fteowM you ;" \t doth become yovi.^^ 

297. TTc, yoiL, or (hey, never allows a or ^A to be annexed to the 

verb. In other words, plural verbs never assume s or th, and have the 

same form for all the persons. 

Ex.— "We ^r»" not learns, "They fear»," not Uams. "You leam.'^ 
•« John, James, and William, [—they,] leam,^"* 

Since it is not always easy to determine the person and number of the subject 
irlien it is variable in sense or complicated in its words, let us consider, first, the 
lerson of the entire subject ; secondly, the number of the entire subject ; and, 
iat]y, what terms do not affect the form of the verb. 

298. Person. — When two or more nominatives, diflFering in per- 
ssn, are taken collectively, or are connected merely by and, the verb pre- 
fers the first person to the second, and the second to the third ; when they 
are taken separately, or are connected by or or nor, it prefers that of the 
nominative next to it " Tim and /," or, " Tou, he, and i"— We, " Tou 
and Atf^'i— Tou, 

Ex.—" Tou, he, and I, \have to recite our lessons." " Tou and he \ have to recite 
your lessons." ^^Tou or lam mistaken ;" better, " Either you are mistaken, or I 
," ^^Ihouiathy/risndsare U make reparation." Courtesy usually requhret 
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ibe lint place to be gi^eo tck tbe becond person, and the last to tbeitat "'tbtt^ ^ 
u>d If " Fou and if' ''SJU 9u:C /.*' 

299. Sini^lar* — A ningle object denoted by a singUiar nomina- 
tive ; a united o^roup of objescts viewed as one thing, and denoted by a 
Bingular collective or other noaa ; an object conceived as a whole or unit, 
though denoted by a plural nominative, or by several nominatives or 
won^ which may be connected by and ; two or more distinct or different 
objects taken individually, and denoted by a singular nominative, or by 
sevfjral nominatives, — require the verb to be in the singular number. The 
word, oi phrase, each, every ^ no, many a, or, nor, and not, but not, as weU 
m$, ^., commonly makes a part of such a subject^ and modifies its sense. 

Ex.—" Fire | bums." "The army of Xerxes wat vanquished by the Greeks." 
<'Hi8/a»}M{y ( wlai^.*' <« The 'Kamutm of Hope' wa«wrt<^«» by Campbell." '*Gold 
amitlrs ^Js^wm and Angdind' is a fine little poem." " In yonder house lioss a greal 
sdMar and celebrated wrUer,^* " The saiiUj the father, and the husband, praygJ''' 
^-Burns, " Why is \ dust and askss fman] pnond ?" " The twentv OMlars [a 
twenty-dollar bill] has been duly reesiosd.^^ " Fifty feet of the second sqoaie tsas 
reserved for a church." The last two verbs should probably be plural ; and yet 
the singular implies a unity — a compactness in one — which the pmrnl woald not 
necessarily express. " Descent and fall to us m adverse." — Muton. Here is is 
more expressive than are would be. It implies thdt the faU is so connected with 
the desemt, or follows it so closely, that the t-wo may be considered one thing. And 
unites the two in form, but is stren^hens the union by uniting them also in sense. 
" Wotnng, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch jie> a measure, and a cin<iue-pace." 
— Sh(Uxspeat^ llere w seems to oe proper as referring to the three things taken 
in a certain order as one whole, " Down eomss the tree, nest, eaglss^ and oZJ."— > 
Fontaine, " To turn and^.^ | toas now too late."— Washington Irving, But I que** 
tiou whether even poetic license can protect the following couplet: ^^ HereU no 




dimUge his secrets, is mean." " Neither precept nor disdplws \ 
example." " No h&uss and no fence \ was lefV " Many a man j has faUen a vic- 
tim to intemperance." " There is Goneord, and Lexington, and Banker Bill. — 
and there the^ will remain for ever." — Webster. Emphatic arrangement. " rat 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory." — Mibie, 

300. Pfiiral. — Two or more objects denoted by a plural nomins^ 
tive ; a single object or group conceived as to its parts or individuals, even 
when denoted by a colective or other noun singular inform ; objects denoted 
by a plural nominative in company with singular nominatives, taken sepa- 
rately, or connected by or or nor; two or more distinct or different ob- 
jects taken collectively, and denoted by different nominatives connected 
by and, — ^require the verb to be in the plural number. 

Ex.—" The Jires | ^r»." " The ashes \ are hot." " The council \ were <l»- 
l^ded in opinion." " The mtdtitude eagerly pursue pleasure." " Forty head of 
oattle I are grazing on yonder meadow." " John, James, and William, are study 
i/jj7"— The boys are studying. " Jbw, he, and /, are allowed to go." **^2b love on 
enemies, to mind our own busine.ss, and to relieve the distressed, are thinea oftene 
praised than praotised." " Either the magistrate or the laws are at famt." The 
plural nominative should generally be placed nearest to the verb^ or else each 
nominative should have its owu verb expressed or understood. " Either the laws 
wre at fault, or else the magistrate" [is]. Sometimes the verb agrees with the neaiMt 
nominative. " When there is an irffant or infants who | are yet," t&o. — Mo. Satvt s s t 

Terms that do not affect the form of the verb. — ^Adjuncts to 
ttke nominative, explanatory terms, parenthetical ternu^ terms to which 
Others are compared, terms excluded or excepted, terms apjjarently set 
iside for a more expressive or important one^ and terms mentioned as if 
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iLe fkJGCHa had not been thought of till one hasertaon ww already made,^ 
dc not affect the form of the verb. 

Ex. — " The long row qf dma was lazuriantly greea.'* " Star (\fter ttar ap- 
pears.'* ** Death is ihe waget of &iQ/* ** The wages of sin srre iaot^" ** Peace and 
nonor are the crown of virtue.^' " His pavilion were darlt waters :ind thick doads.*' 
Which term is explanatory, will depend on the sense, or on ti^ ooc?eption of the 
person using the expression. 

Oonnder oarefuUy what is chiefly to be said, and of which thing it is to b« 
■aid. «'The Bible, or ffoly Scripturiu, is the best book.*' "Tliis ,3aXL (and in- 
deed all such mm) deserves death." " Oar statesmen, especially •/o.W Adeum 
have reached a ffooa old age." *■'- The carriage, as well as the horaeh. wa^ mcoi 
Injared." "Inanstry, and not mean tavin^, prodaoes weiUth.** "Siace n*Hx 
bat ifiou can end iL^'-^MUian. '< What black de^ir. what horror fills his mlz^d.* 
— Ihommm, ^^Sbnor and virtue, nay, even interest oemands a different oonrae.* 
** Not onlv the father, but the son also, was imprisoned." ** Well, there is Bar^ 
dolph, and Smilhj m a Jonssy and who else ?" 

- It is sometimes difficult to determine whether a collective nonn that is singii* 
lar in form, expresses unity or plurality of idea, or whether its verb should be 
snunilar or pkinil. This will depend, in most instances, on the particular view 
or conception of the speaker, in the plural sense, a collective noun may be 
oonqMired lo a rope havuig its strands or threads untwisted ; in the singular, to 
the same in a twisted state. Ccdleotive nouns denoting persons, are more 
commonly made pluxal than those denoting things ; and we may say, as a gen- 
eral role for all cases, tliat whenever the term implies a separation, or distribn* 
tion, or cHversity, in regard to the place, the time, the action, or the state, the 
verb shoald be plural, but not in other oases. Hence I should say, ** The public 
are reiqieccfully invUed;^ " Ky famify are in the country"-*«ame here, some 
there; " My family is in the country" — all in one place; ^'The commtiee wob 
large ;" " The committee were not unanimous ;" " Congress has adjourned ;" " A 
numlier of boats [from time to time] have passed up the river this spring, and 
the nujnber [as a whole] is daily inereasingV This last example shows the 
distinction or unity and plurality of idea, in its greatest nicety. 

301. It is sometimes necessary to supply a substantive^ to com 

plate the entire subject. 

Ex.— ^' Little and often fills the parse"^7b^ in little and often, etc. " Poor 
and content is rich, and rich enough"*- 7b he poor and eontent. etc *^ Slow and 
steady often oattravels haste"^ What is slow and steady, etc " Upwards of forty 
booses Wiite bamed"— ^ group^ amonnting to, etc. 

302. Most verbs in the imperative mood are in the second 

penoD, agreeing with tkou^ you, or ye^ understood, and sometimes 

expressed. 

Ex.— "Go where glory waits thee"— 6fe thou^^to. " Strike— for the green 
graves of year sires"— S^riftd ye, etc ^^ Guard thou the pass." "Oirls, do y<m 
g^Ahmr the strawberries." 

Verbs of this mood are sometimes found, eatpeoially hi poetiy, of the first or tht 
third person. When thus used, the nominative Is always expressed. See p. 202. 

303. A v«eH> is sometimes made to agree with it, in order to 
express a well-known act or state of something not easily discerned 
or named, or named by several words in the subsequent part of the 
aeotence. 

Ex.—" It snows." " It rains." " It cleared off." "/i5 hehoovM us to improve 
ovr time." " What shaU it profit a man if he gain the whole loorld and los*> his oum 
tomlP^ When such verbs denote states of the weather, or the fitness of things, 
they are nsaally called it»per9on4d or unipersonal verbs, though rather unneoessa- 
lUy so ; cbr the diflloalty lies in the imoort of it, and not in the agreement of the 
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v«rK Onl^sach ezpTessiODS as meaeemsj meseemed^ mdhifiHu^ mdSoti^ikLAimiHA 

be tenned imperBonal, or rather, anomcUous ; because they have no nommativM 
with which they can properly a^ree. So, *^ Forthwith on all sides to his aid «rai 
run by an^ls many and stron^jt, * — MUfon ; (a Latinism ;) and perhaps, ^* God said, 
Let there be li^ht ; and there was light,'' for the verb Z«^ hardly refera to any being 
addressed. Mastema is abridged from ** To me it seems ;*^ and methinkt perhaps 
fipom " To me it thinks," i. «., it caases me to think. " Prince. Where snail we 
Boioame till oar coronation? Gloucester. Where it thinks best nnto vonr royal 
MtW^Shakapeare : Old Edition. In the sentence, '•'' Thinks I to myself; V\\ stop'* 
--Janb Tatlor, ihinks may be parsed according to Note XI, or as pat for ikink 
by enaUage. 

Person-and-n amber inflections belong to the indicative mood and the poten 
tial, mostly to the indicative. The subjunctive mood is varied, only to agrei 
with ^tt, and then not always. Whether s ov es should be added, should al« 
ways be determined in accordance with the regular mode of forming the plural 
of nouns; hence the forms *' wooes," "cooes," Ac, which are sometimes found, 
should be woos^ coos. Most auxiliaries are not varied in the third person sin- 
gular. Thou requires the termination <, st, or est. Are, were, shall, and vnB, 
take t ; the other auxiliaries, sL Other verbs take, in the indicative present, ii 
or est, according as they require s or ev in the third person singular ; thou^ 
sometimes est is preferred even ta sU A few verbs, which end in vowel sounds, 
always assume est ; as, wooest. In the past tense, the verbs assume si only, 
if it will coalesce in sound ; if not, est. Poets and preachers sometimes reject 
either, to avoid harsh or difficult pronunciatioo. In general, st only should be 
tvided, when this is sufficient ; and when the verb already ends in the sound of 
v^ or in a cluster of consonants not coalescing well with st, the termination may 
be rejected. In the solemn stjle, in stead of « or es, t/i is added, if it will ooir 
lesce in sound; if not, eih. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

An auxiliary verb helps another verb to express its meaning 
in a certain manner or time. Verbs, not auxiliary, are called prin- 
cipal verbs. 

The auxiliary verbs are he and all its variations ; do^ did ; ean, 
could ; have, had; may, might; must; shall, should ; will, would. 
See p. 16. 

304. Sometimes 6e, do, have, wiR, wottld, or even can, is used as a 

principal verb. When so used; it is not combined with a principal verb 

expressed or understood. Do-^act, perform ; HAVK'^ovm, possess ; wiub 

'•^vnsh, bequeath. 

Ex.— <' It is easy to he idle.*' " He has done the work." " He wiUed his proi^ 
«rty to his sister." " I tpould I oonld please you." " In evil, the best condition if i 
aot to will ; the seoond, not to ma." — ^Baeon. 

805. Auxiliary verbs are often convenient when we wish to ex- 
press the verb interrogatively, negatively, or elliptical ly. 

Ex.—" Do you know Lydta Flare ?" Placed before the nominative. "Cba you 
•of" ** I rfo not want his company." " If man will not do justice, God twfl" [do 
justice]. *' He could have done it, and bo could you." " They herd oattle and nuac 
com, just as we used to di ;" t. «., to herd cattle and raise com. Do is freqnentlir 
thus used as a sort of pro-verb, to represent an active verb already menti<Mie(L 
Borne grammarians condemn this use of it ; yet, as it often enables us to av<Md tha 
•petiurn of a long and tedious phrase, oar language can not well spare it. 
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Sa primarily signifies predication or existence ; do, action in general, 
^Lich Ja limited to a particular kind by the principal verb ; can^ tc know; 
4owL to possess; may, ability; must, necessity; shaU, proceeding from 
»notner's will or from our circumstances ; and vnU, proceeding from our 
own wilL But the primitive or literal sense can not always be traced. 

Ex.—" The eoru it planted." " He does study." " I can [know how to] read.'» 
(To con a le88on->to study it. Out of ib0A— beyond perception.) " I have been 
burt," "I may bny it;" ^* You migU help us.*^' (A mi^A^y storm.) "He thaU 
itudy." " He i«« study." » ^ v -y ^ / 

306. Be is used chiefly to express the verb in the passive and pre- 
gressive forms. See p. 216. 

Ex.— "The house U hiili,'* "The leaves are/aOinff.'' It shows when and 
hnw the person or thing exists in the state denoted oy the rest of the verb. 

307. I>D or did generally adds force to the predicate, or expresses 
the emphatic form. See p. 216. 

Ex. — " I do really belieee it." "i>o you treat him well, nevertheless." 

308. Can or conld expresses ability or possibility, — physical 
mental, or moral. 

Ex. — " I can carry the bucket." "Gbn you write a composition t" " I can not 
breaik my promise." " It can not snow here in July." ** it can not fo." " Such 
a man cotUd not live in our neighborhood." It is morally impossible. 

309. Have or had makes a part of every perfect tense. 

310. Iflay or might expresses ability, possibility, probability, per^ 
mission, wishing. 

Ex. — "I might have bought this valuable lot then." "It might be answered 
thus." " It maff rain this evening." " We may not live to see it." " Yon mof 
all go out to play." "ifoy you prosperJ*^ " 0, that he might return /" 

311. lflti§t expresses necessity, — ^physical, mental, or moral 

Ex. — "i>i« I mt/«^." " But for a little tube of mercury, the whole crew must 
kane eunk,^^ " There must have been a heavy nun in these parts." It is necessary 
to believe there was. " Your promise must be Jcept.^"* " My vote must not be re- 
gistered in favor of such a bill." It ought not to be, and shall not be. 

When we look into the world, we can readily observe that the acta or states 
ascribed to objects, proceed either from their own will or nature, or else are 
caused by other agents or things. The former province is chiefly that for wUk 
and wovJld^ the latter for shaU and should, 

312. Shall or Mhonid sets forth the act or state, not as depend- 
ing on the doer's wDl, but on that of another; or as proceeding from 
authority, iofluence, or circumstances perhaps out of his control Henoe^ 
uhaU oflen implies compulsion; and should, duty or obligation. Frequently, 
they denote something as simply future or subsequent, or an assertion 
modestly set forth as being somewhat a condition or inference. 

Ex. — " You tikLiU stay at home to-day." " Thou ehalt love thy neighbor as thy 
■elf." "I ehaU be drowned; for nobody will help m?." "I re-^olved that he 
ehould go,"* " He vowed that I should repent of it.^^ " Whoever shaU moUUe this 
law, enall be punished.''^ " Our children shall celebrate this day with bonfires aud 
niunlinations.^' It will come to pass. " Yes, my son ; you sJiall otlen find the 
richest men the meanest." In your course through life, this will necessarily ob- 
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"Bo TOO think the book wiU seU !— I should tkmk so" [ jadging fiom its i|iia?itlfla| 
md the wants of the public]. 

314. Will or irould sets forth the act or state as depending od 
&e will or the nature of what is denoted by the subject of the verb. 
Hi;iioe this auxiliary often imphea repetition of the act. Frequently, it 
denotes the act <»' state as simply future or subsequent 

£x. — " If he wiU ao to California in spite of remonstrance. I wlUfurniah hin 
an outfit; bat I fear he vriiljind but little gold there, and will never hri/i^ back m 
much as be took with him." ** The caose will raise up armies.'* ^* He luauld not 
go without hia father's word." "This would answer oar purpose/' " He knew 
fiat this woidd haee been wrong." '^ There wU she sU and. weep for hoars.** 
* But still the house affairs would draw her thenoe." 

315. In a dependent proposition, shcM or should must nearly always 
be used to express simple futurity or contingence ; for, in such a proposi- 
tion, wiU or would generally refers to the vUl of what the subject denotes. 

Ex.—" If I skaU have been^ " If you shaU have heenJ" " When he shaU goP 
" Whoever shaU My so.'- 

flfaiee sftoU and will are often mlniiiilled, the foHowii^ mles may all be found nsefhl >— 

1. Our own voluntary actions are denoted by wW.^ and our contingent 
ones by du£ll; the contingent actions of others are expressed by vnJll^ and 
their compubory ones by shaJH. 

2. ShaJd^ in the first person of independent propositions, and wW.^ in the 
second and third persons, foretell TFtS, in t^e first person, implies voli- 
tion or promise ; and shaJl^ in tlie second and third persons, implies com- 
pulsion or force. ShaU^ in dependent propositions, foretells ; and vM 
implies volition. Shoidd is generally preferable to vjoiM^ where shaU 
would be preferable to wW.; and vice versa. 

3. WiU or would excludes the volition or cr>ntrol of the speaker over 
the act or state, unless he is also what the subject of the verb denotes. 
ShciU or should excludes the volition or control of what the subject denotes, 
over the act or state. 

The first and second rules are simple but inadequate ; tbe faut reaches an eaaea 

The auxiliaries may^ can^ musty willy and shaXl^ generally accord best with 
one another, and with the present tenses; the auxiliaries mighty could^ womldi 
and shoiddj generally accord best with one another, and with the past tenses. 

PARTICIPLES AND INFINITIVES. 

What Is a participle 7 What is an infinitive? See p. 10T. 

Participles and infinitives also express the acts or states ex- 
pressed by other forms of the verb. 

They likewise have voices. 

They do not have moods ; or rather, they arc themselveB a roood 

816. They express tense relatively and in any period of time^ 
»nd not absolutely, like finite verbs, in fixed periods of tinae. 

EXd — *' He CAMS wounded ;" '^ He oamb wouryiingj^ " He oam£ to wound^ ^Ht 

90!HBB — ^WILL OOMS WOUnded. '' '' I INTEND tO ^0/" " I INTENDED tO ^0." 

They do not have person and number, and therefore do qo^ 
axpress affirmation. 
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317. While they have the general meaning of verbio, they 

also partake of the nature of nonns, adjectives, and adverhfi. 

They form a droait of expressions between predioate-verbs, and o^^her parts cf 
^eeob ; and henoe they enrich lamgtM^e in yariety and power of expreasion. 

318. Since they have not person or number, or do not predicate, they 
wcribe acts or states to substantives, and yet leave them free in their case 
construction with other words ; thus enabling us to abridge clauses, con- 
dense the sentence, and give suitable prominence to each of its part«. 

Ex.- •** The man, turning round as if to seek a passenger of whom to make io 
c^Aiy^ b^eld, on the other side of the way, another man apparently engagvd in IL 
Mune search." ** The man, when he turned round as if he sought a passenger «f 
whom he might make inquiry, beheld, on the other side of the way, anothei mas 
who was apparently engaged in the same search,^^ is more tedious than the pre* 
oedin^ sentence, and does not even express precisely the same sense. ** His body, 
dtvpping IVom tne horse, was found, aner several days, stretehed upon the ground, 
witn the faithful animal still standing at its side.^* Observe here how the finding 
of the body is made most prominent, and how all other parts beoome duly aal^ 
ordinate. 

Their brevity gives force j besides, participles are often the most vivid 
and expressive of terms. 

Ex. — " The rising sun, o^er Oalston moors, with glorious light wai> gUnting,^^ 



'Oiere are three participles ; the present, the perfect, and the 
compound. 

There are two infinitives ; the present and the perfect. 

319. The prcseut participle ends in ing, and denotes 
continuance of the act or state. It is active, if from an active verb; 
sometimes passive. 

320. The perfect participle ends in ed, or is formed ar 
shown in the list of irregular verbs; and it denotes completion, 
sometimes continuance. It is passive, except when combined with 
llie auxiliary have. 

321. The coinponnd participle consists of being, having, 
or having been, and some present or perfect participle placed after it. 

The words heing^ having^ having heen^ are needed and inserted to ex- 
clude predication ; to express voice, time, cause, &c. ; or to bring out the 
sense of the participle more exactly, clearly, or fordbly. 

Ex. — " Tins prosed, the conclusion is irresistible." Promd is apparently finite, 
find the sense is obscure or ambiguous. *^ This being proved, the conclusion is 
'rrsaistible." " The old chief, warned by these few worcw, departed immediately." 
aaeive. *' The old chief, having warned bv these few words, departed imme* 
diatiely." Active. " He comes attended by his friends." Present. *^ He comes, 
having leer, attended by his friends." Past. " The army did not march ill pro- 
mded,^^ State. " The army did not march, being ill provided,'''' Cause. " I saw 
the man admUted,^^ is not equivalent to ^/ 1 saw the man, being tkdmiUedy *' The 
man sJdUed in the business, was appointed." Restrictive. ^' The man, being dnUed 
in th) business, wns appointed." Not restrictive. The compound particJjio ia 
nevei restrictive. " Santa Anna kept no prisoners ; it having been decreed so.** 
Voice, time, and oaase. 

Tile na^4ire of our lonipoand participles Is mininderitood In all the BngUdl gfaanaars I 
have seen. _ 

10* 
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322. The present infinitive begins with to, and is rela 

lively present or future in time. 

323. The perfect infinitive begins with to have^ and de- 
notes completion, or past time. 

Ex. — *' I hoped to tee you." ^* He appears to be rioh." " He appears ft Um 
been rich." 



We may consider participles and infinitives, Jtrst^ as combined 
with auxiliaries to make finite or other verbs; secondly^ as being 
participles and infinitives proper; and, thirdly, as having become 
words of other pai-ts of speech. 

324. Participles are combined with participles to make com- 
fouTtd participles. 

Ex, — Having been; being worn; having been standing. *' Being standing ;'^ 
rarely used. 

325. The present participle is combined with the auxiliary Ai 
and its variations, to make the progressive form. 

Ex.— To be writing ; to have been writing. " The bells are toUingJ'^ 

326. The perfect participle is combined with the auxiliary ht 
and its variations, to make the passive form or voice. 

Ex. — ^To be written ; to have been written. " He is gone." " He was ttrudL" 

327. The perfect participle is combined with the auxiliary have 
aiid its variations, to express the perfect tenses. It is then active, if 
from a transitive verb. 

Ex. — ^To have written ; to have been writing. I had wrUteti. 

328. The compound participle is not properly combined, with 

any auxiliary, as a part of a finite verb. But see p. 236. 

Ex. — " A new party is now being formed.*^ should be, " A new party is now 
forming,''^ " The church was then oeing built,'^ should be, ** The church wu then 
luUding.''* 

329. The present infinitive, without the sign to, is combined 

with the auxiliaries do, can, may, must, will, and shall^ and with 

their past forms, to express absolute tenses. 

Ex.—" He does [to] study:^ <<I <»» | study^l am able to study. « I shaU \ 
hiudy,^"* " I would \ study.^"^ 

The original infinitive properly has not to ; the form with to is made from th 
other, and is needed, in construction, to distinguish the infinitive trom the preaen 
Indicative or imperative. Thus the preposition to has become a sort of auriUarf 
to the infinitive, though not an auxiliary verb ; for the infinitive, not expressing 
affinii tion, needed not a verb for its auxiliary. 

330. The infinitive is also construed, without the sign to, after 

the active verbs bid, make, need, hear, \ let, see, feel, and dare ; 

Bometinios after find, have, help, please, and equivalents of see ; and 

Bometimcs after a conjunction or in colloquial expressions. 

Ex.—*' Ljt ub «m." ** I heard him say it.'' *« You bad better ^^ ^ TImj 
iBam to read 8L.i ^toj write [It is] " Better [to] lose than [to] bo disgraoed.'* 
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93 1. Tbo participle may express something subordinate — 
As the cause. *' John, being Ured^ went to bed.*' [fore feel 

As the means. " The horse charged upon the wolves^ striking thorn with hif 
As the matKner, " The cars came raUUng." See Southey's Lodore. 
As the time. ^'Having taken shelter here, be saw an ant,*' Aa 
As the state, " He became attached to as." 
As the a>ccompanim,enL " She sac near, reading a book." 
As the condition, ** GircUng rouud, you may approach on the other ndeii' 
As the respect wherein, *^ I consider him as having lost his rl^ht" 

832. It is sometimes used — 

Absolutely with a substantive. " The bolls having rung^ we went to dumb. 
Absolutely after an infinitive. *' To go prq>ared, is necessary." 

833. The infinitive may express something — 
As the cause, *^I grieve to hear of your bad conduct." 

As the pitrpose, ** And they wlio came to scoff, remained to praig,*' 
As simply & future or subsequent event " He fell to rise no more." 
As the respect wherein, ** Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike," 
As a determination or obligation, " I am to go." *' It is to 6e deplored that^" ka 
As the manner. "All things went to suit me." 

As the supplement of a comparison. '* Grood enough to sell." ** So high as (§ 
be invisible." *' He knows better than to venture." 

334. It is sometimes used — 

As a subject **To cultivate the earth is the most pleasant oocapatwc." 
As an object " He is learning to read." ** The ^ip is about to soft* 
Jls a predicate-nomincitive. " To sin is to suffer.** 
As an appositive. " Delightful task! to rear the tender thoughi.** 

There are several less important uses of participles and inflnitivies* 

335. The infinitive may be construed with^ 
A noun. '* He has the courage to venture." 

A pronoun, " Hear him speak." 
An adjective, " He is anxious to start" 
A verb. ** He seems to prosper." " I cam^ to remain." 
An adverb. " He knows w?ien to purchase." 
A preposition. ** He Ls about to sell his &rm." 
1 conjunction. " He is wiser Ourn to believe it." 
An interjectionj elliptically. ''O, to be in such a oonditioa I" 

The participle leans to the adjective, and the infinitive to the 
num. 

Ex.— "I am studying**'^! am in the state qf studying; but, <*I can fftMff"— I 
Hn able to do <^ ih-»ng called studying. 

836. Since every act or state must belong to some object, par* 
ticiples and infinitives relate to substantives ; and since they partake 
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of the niitare of otber parts of speech, they may, especially ih«^ in 

finitive, modify other words besides. 

Ex. — " The Passions oft, to hear her Bhell, thronged around her u^agic oeO.^' Tk 
Wirr Tblates to Puitioms, and also modifies throwred^ by showing tne purpose. 
Soraetimea tha princi^ verb is omitted. '^ To tell Uie truth, [I mu9i eonfesa^ 1 
was in fault." boinetimes participles aud infinitives are usea absolutely or in- 
dependently ; thonsrh words by wliioh we may avoid this construction, can often 
be supplied'. *^ To become dishMrtened^ is rainons." [We] ** ^neidtring hia youth, 
[think] lie is very prndenU** See p. 47. 

The tangoing pamgrapli is mibstantiallj Rule XII. In the syntax of rerfac, tlie C3o«k o1^ 
vtoaa distinction is into verlw finite and verbs not finite. Since finite verbs are alirayB r^ 
isrred to sut^eeta, mnee every set or stale nnst beloi^ to sonio object, and alnoe participle* 
aad InfinitlTcs ** partake the nakare of verbn," why sliould their relafion to a Bnbject he dia- 
V^arded, or less regarded in one than in the other? To the participle combined with the 
copula, or used abTc>rbially after the verb, — as, "^ lie is writing^''* *'' He spolce standing^** -^ 
the last part of the Rale is also applicable ; but since the former makes with the copula Uis 
vjrb, and since the Utter is construe i like the a^jcctire in such sentences as '* Tlie applet 
boiled Mi/t,** the first part of the Role seems sufficient for participlea 



337. Participles and infinitiyes become nouns^ when they as- 
sume cases ; and they may then be used in any case except the 
possessive. 

Ex.— '< 7b 2oM IB luitiinu.'* «< Mary la leamii^ lo r«k2.'* ** There is little glory 
m having btwi dsUeUd in a mean action." 'Mt is better to suffer than to injurt,^'* 
** No sooner has he peeped into the world than he has done' his do,^"* — ffadibras, 
Bere the infinitive has become entirely a noun. 

338. By virtue of their verbal sense, verbal nonns may govern 
other substantives in the objective case, or be modified adverbially; 
and by virtue of its substantive sense, the participle may govern an- 
other substantive in tlie possessive case. 

£z — ^* To love our neUfkhorSy is our duty." ^^Hi» having 8ometime8 written to 
me. is no evidence of Mary's corresponding with him.*' Such posscssivea are 
autliorized by good writers : it is often better, however, to use an ordinary noun, 
or a duuse beginning with tkoL 

339. The infinitive always remains abstract, and is never gov- 
erned by a preposition, except sometimes by abotity but^ or except, 

340. The participle may so far lose the nature of the verb as 

to assume the modifications of a noun, or become even concrete. 

Ex. — " Painting and sculpture." '* Good lodgings.''^ " In the arranging of his 
affairs"'— In the arrangement of ills affairs. The participle, with an article befi>re 
it and of after it, is always a noun : and, as such, converts adverbs into adjectives, 
or is compounded with tliem. "By carefully reading your composition;" "By 
he earful reading of your composition." " In setting forth his system ;" " In the 
Htting-jorth of his system." 

Participles and infinitives lose, with their verbal naturei the 
.dea of time. 

341. The participle sometimes becomes a participial adjective, 

•hat is, it ascribes the act or state to its subject as a quality. 

Ex. — "A shattered oalc." " Lifers fleeting moments." Sometimes it beooufli 9 
Here adjective. " This is surprising^'' •^loonderfvl. 

Participles sometimes become ad/oerhSt prepositions^ or con^imcHimx 
Br.— "It is flreeang oold." Concerning, respecting. Provided. 
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CONJUGATION. 
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Tke conlngatlon of a veri> is the proper combination and 
regular arrangement of its parts, to express voices, moods, tenses, 
persons, and numbers. 

342. Most forms of the verb consist of auxiliaries combined 
with participles or infinitives. See the preceding section. 

343. Only the present, the preterit, and a few other forms, can 
•e used without auxiliaries. 

344. The preterit can not be properly combined with any 
other part of the verb. 

l£z.-." 1 had went;' " He was took;'' should be, " I had ff<m€,^ <* He was ta^M.** 

A verb that has assumed an auxiliary, is sometimes calleo 
compound^ or composite, 

A few verbs want most of their parts, or have no participles, 
and are therefore termed defective. 

These are beware, methinks, ought, quoth, wit, and most of the 
auxiliary verbs. 

Beware, derived from he and aware^ may be used wherever he would oo- 
sur in the conjugation of the verb he, *'Beware of pickpockets." ** Tis wisdom 
to hewarCy and better to avoid the bait than struggle in the snare.*' — Dryden. 
*• If angels feU, why shovid not men fteworc"— Fonnj^. 

Ought, said to be an old preterit of owe^ is, without regard to the infini- 
five after it, in the present tense when it refers to present time, and in the past 
tense when it refers to past time. So is also must. Present : *' I know he ought 
to go ;" "I know he oiighi to have gone." No 8 is added. Past: *'I knew he 
911^^ to surrender" [then] ; *'I knew he ought to have surrendered." 

Qnoth is sometimes used, iu familiar or humorous language^ fbr said^ 
"•Not I,* quom Sancho." 

Wit) in the sense of know, is yet used in the phrase to mi^^^namdy. The 
other forms are nearly obsolete. See p. 16. 



845. The ffornifi are certain modes of expressing the verb, 
which may be considered subdivisions to the tenses. 

In general, verbs branch out thus : They have moods ; moodft 
have tenses ; tenses have forms ; and forms have persons and num* 
bera. 

There are five forms ; the commont ^^^ emphatic^ the progre*' 
mi0^ the passive, and the ancient, or solemn style. Se« pp. 20-29, 

Define the forms. See p. 20. 

The common form should be used in familiar discourse. 

The emphatic form often implies an opposite opinion which it aims 
to remove. When do or did is exclu led by some other auxiliary, we 
mmply Uy a greater stress on the latter. 
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The progressive form can generally be applied only to acts or BtMvm 
that may have intermissions and renew^als. Permanent mental acts oi 
•tates can therefore be seldom expressed in it "I reaped him ;" not, '' I 
am respecting him." This form is sometimes highly vivid and expressive. 

The ancient form^ or aolemn eiyle^ is used in the Bible, by the religious 
denomination called Friends, frequently in rehgious worship, sometimes in 
poetry, and sometimes in burlesque. 



Blnee tho chief pnrpofle of CoiOngatton !■ the jisking of predteatei, w« nay Add Iha 
fBllov log :— 

846. Be is often combined with about and the infinitive^ to ex 
proas something as future or impending at the time referred to. 

Ex.—-" We wrt about to ttartJ^ 

847. Be, in some of the tenses, may be combined with tihe 
infinitive to express determination or design. 

Ex.— ** Iwoitogo early." *' They ar^tohe told,^* 

348. Have is often combined with the infinitive to express obli- 
gation or necessity. 

£x. — ^* I have to goJ** " I had to do every thing." 

849. The verbs seem, appear, suppose, (fee, are often combined 
with the infinitive to modify or soften the assertion. 

Ex.— " She Memt to know but little." 

850. A proposition is made interrogative, generally by placing 
die verb or some part of it after the nominative. 

Ex.— '< Know TB the land ?" " Mive you tesn him t" 

351. A verb is made negative, by placing not after it or after the 

first auxiliary. Participles and infinitives generally require not to 

be placed before them. 

Ex. — '*! know not.^^ **I did not know it." ^^JTot to know some tbingSy iaan 
honor." ^^Not finding me, he went away." 

362. Some propositions are both interrogative and negative. 
Negative questions imply something adverse to the speaker's belief 
or ask for confirmation ; aflSrmative questions ask for information. 
The former often suppose an afiirmative answer in the hearer ; and 
the latter, a negative answer. Both kinds are answered by yes or 
no alike. 

*. ^--""-^SKw the carriage nU eome yet ?" «*/* not Philip master of Thermopyla V 
*^ "iSAott wo gaihm' strength by irresolution and inaction V\ &c. "i>W you go f 
—No." "2>« you not ^o/— No." "And did they not cateh you I— No, thank 
Ueaven.~You were not kicked, then I— No, air.— Nor oacedl— No. airv— >Noi 
dngged tbroogh a I oree-pond f— O Lord I no, sir."— ^tirriofc. 
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EXERCISES. 
Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

^ verba J indttding particijilet and infinttives: — 

1. 

A fierce dog caught* the robber. A cloud igf* passing over as. The 
place was covered with a profusion of flowers. Misers boari money 
boney is hoarded by misers. That noisy marsh is now draining. Man 
becomes indolent in a warm climate. Thou didst create this wondrous world. 

8. 

You do not understand me. We have learned our lessons. The hunt- 
ers had killed a bear. I shall remain at home when it rains. When J 
have completed this grammar, I will visit you. The turkeys will have 
left the field, before you can get there. I will not beg favors of you, aa 
others have done. "Will you walk into my parlor?" said a Spider to 
a Fly. 

8. 

You may walk* into the garden, but you must not pluck* the flowers. 
The storm may have broken down the old apple-tree. I could not carry 
che trunk. A good resolution should not be broken. If a horse could 
have been procured, we would have sent him. If you should write to her, 
It might appear that I had requested it. 

Who would reftise to reward* them* ? Does any man believe that this 
giant aggregate of states can be preserved by force ? Shall we submit to 
chains and slavery ? If he be chosen, he will become insolent I would 
I were with him. If he valued it highly, he would not sell it so cheap. 
He smiled as if he knew me. He was spoken* of for Congress. The vic- 
tory had been ours, had they fought more bravely. 

fk 

Revere thyself, and yet thyself despise. Do not give a poor man a 
stone, after he has died for want of bread. Go, wash your face, and get 
ready for school Seek we now some deeper shade. Lead he the way 
who knows the spot Hallowed be thy name ; thy kingdom come. 

«. 

He was bom to be' great I came here to work', not to play. The 
poem was to be published. We like to please our teacl;^er. You behavQ 
too badly to go into company. The house is estimated to have cost fifty 
thousand dollars. To work^ is better than to starved He is afraid, me« 
thinks^, to hear you jell it There let the laurel spread", the cypress wave; 

T. 
James ran fast^ pursaing* John, and pursued by us. The machinery, 
being oiled', runs well. Haviog written his letter, he sealed it Spring 
oomes robed in silken green. Truth, crushed to eartli, shall rise again. 
A woi-d can send the crimson color hurrying to the cheek with many 
meanings. The falling** leaves remind us of declining years. There 
kfrants, uncrowned* \ unepitaphed'*, shall rot 
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a. 
Gonsidering' his age, he is far advanced. To conclude, 1 anall oppom 
the sending of the navy there. By fearing to attempt something, you wiO 
do nothing. There is much to do. She was punished for hAving ton 
her book. I wept a last adieu. 

The flax often failed, and the sheep were destroyed by wolves. The 
mansion, with its gardens and groves, extends over a large aroft. The 
seasons, each in its turn, cheer the soul Every twenty- four faourff n?ake 
a day. Every people have some kind of reli^on. Eaoh private faiuily 
p ys a tax of five dollars for water. A remnant of cloth was left". A 
f mnant of the tribe were left' '. 5 from 7 leave 2. 5 from 7 leaves 2. 
Two-fifths are greater thoa one-fourth [is]. A portion of these Indians 
have some education. 

The Rhinei and the Rhone rise"" m. Switzerland. Lofty moontaim^ 
enormous glaciers, and wild, romantic valleys, successively appear. Tower 
and temple, hut and palace, were consumed by fire. A log-rolling, a 
quilting, or a wedding, was a time of general festivity. Every horse and 
every ox was stolen. You' or he is in fault You, he, and I, [we,] ve^ 
invited. Goutinued exertion, and not hasty efforts, leads to Bucoesa, 
Every doubtful or chimerical speculation was forbiddezk 

11. 
The howling of the wolf, and the shrill screaming of the pautheiL wera 
mingled in nightly concert with the war-whoop of the savages. Where 
DOW is peace, sobriety, order, and love ? To have suffered the inhabitants 
to escape, would have prolonged tlie evils of war. ThatP Cortes with 
but a handful of adventurers should have conquered so great an empire, 
is a fact little short of the miraculous. 

[To have] All work and no play makes Jack a dull hoj\ 
All play and no work makes Jack a mere toy. 

The sun hath set in folded douds, — 

Its twilight rays are gone ; 
And, gathered in the shades oi nighty 

The storm is rolling on. 

19. 

We oupfht not to sacrifice the sentiments of the soul, to gratify ihr 
appetites of the body. The conclusion, ^that this river must be the otlt- 
pouring of a continent, was acute and striking. She does not spend her 
ume in making herself look more advantageously what she reallj' is. 

Observe also the effect on the mind of Richard, of Palmer's being 
ested, and committed to prison.—- 2>. Webster, 

Delightful task! to rear' the tender thought. 

To teach' the young idea how to shoot". — ITiomton, 

M.) **Caittghf* is a verb., it afAnni something of a But|}ectj pHneipalptuU t cai ekt em _ 
toMdnff^ caught; irrefffilar^ it does not aEsume ed; trangitive^ it has an oldeet* tuMve^ H 
rqjffesents the dog as acting ; iniietOive mood^ it declares something aa an aotval o ae wT ' 
Knee or fact; pcut tente^ it refers the act simply to past time t and of tLa M ptrmn, ste 
ffvlor number, to agree with its nominative, or suLJect, ^dog,** aocorting to Rale XL 
[Repeat it.) (bj) *^/r* Is an auwttiary verb^ — a rerb that helps another to expnsss the Mil 
In a certain manner or time ; it he' e expresses the ttjtmmltont htdiemUoe hmnnI, «nd 
esnse, of the Terb *'is patting.** '*la pattintt* is a verb, ete. (e.) Say,- 
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It enretBM the permlifdoa to walk. -^poteniUl mood, It ezpreaies the moral neeendtj ef 
pUuxins. (d.) ** To reward ** is a trangitive^ aettve^ present injlnitivey from the yerh r^ 
wxrd^ rewarded, rewarded. It Is here nsed as a noon of the neuter gender^ 9d person, sir^ 
pillar number; and hi the ol^Hve com— h^ing the object of the verb '^ would refuse** — ae- 
e<»ding to Rule IV. (e.) *'IF<w spoken of** is a verb^ it aflSrniB * * * compound^ it is composed 
of arerb and a preposition ; prin. pts.^ etc ( /.) **To be** is an infinitive^ — a form of the Terb 

* * * netUsTy it does not imply action ; present, it does not express completion at the time re- 
ferred to ; and it relates to *' he,** and modifies " teas bom,** according to Rule XII. (g.) — ~ 
it relates to ^' /,'* and modifies *' eame** by e3q;>res8ing the purpose, according to Rule XII 
(Aw) ——principal parts, — methinks, methoiufht : defeeUoe, it Iws not all the parts of a full 'erb 

* * * and iinpertional, being used only in the Zd person, sinffalar Tmrnber^ without a suitable 
snbject, according to Note XI. (i.) ^Fursmirvf'' is a par1iciple,—ei,n inflected form • • • tran 
eitive, it has an object ; active, it represents James as acting; present, it expresses the con 
tinnance of the act at the time referred to ; and it relates to " James,** according to R11I0 
XII. ij.) *''Being oiled'* is a parHeipie, * * * oompound, it is composed of the auxiliary 
participle ** bmvf* and the perfect participle ** otZed , passive, it assumes the act of the ob- 
j ct acted upon, etc. (Jk.') Equivalent to *^ ITs, considering his age, tMnk,** etc. ; or apply 

Note XIL ({.) and one cf the nominatives to **rise** aoeordi->g to Rule I. (m.) a nd 

of the 3d person, plural numl)er, to agree irith " Rhine and RhorW* — a plural snljeci-* 
according to Rule XI. (A.)— —and in the nominative case to are understood, etc. (a) 

a nd of the 1st person, plural number^ to agree with ^'^You, he, and I,*' — equivalent to 
we^ a plural subject,— according to Rule XI. ip.) ** That Cortes with,** etc., is a clause used 
as a noun of the neuter gender, Sdpetson * * * and in the nominative case to ** is,** acoordlng 
to Bole I. (Now parse the words separately.) 

Examples to be Corrected. 

AH the liabilities to error in regard to verba, may be reduced to the fA- 
lowing heads ; — 

1. Choice of verbs, 2. Choice of forms, 3. Choice of auxiliaries 
4. Promiscuous use of different forms in the sams connection, 5. /w- 
proper omissions or substitutions, 6. Verbs improperly made tran- 
ntive, intransitive^ or passive, 7. Moods and tenses, 8. Persons 
and numbers, 9. Participles and infinitives. 

In correcting the following examples, the principles already given should also be applied s 
ind Bomettmee an example will occur that must be referred to the first precepts of this eatiie 
eeetlon. 

1. Choice of Verbs. 
The true or most appropriate verb should always be selected. 

"We were all setting round the fire. At the last setting of our legislature. 
He set up a short times then lay himself down again. After laying a while, 
he raised up. He laid down to take a nap. He flew with his family to 
America. Thoy shall fly from the wrath to come. All the lands near the 
Mississippi were overflown. Can you learn me to write ? I waked early. 
The thief illuded the police. He was much effected by the newa I spent 
much time to advance my interest, but affected nothing. I expect it rained 
yesterday. We suspect the trip will aflford us great pleasure. I love milk 
better than coffee. --4ike — Morse discovered the telegraph, and Harvey is* 
ented the circulation of the blood. The garment was neatly sown. A verb 
ought to agree with its subject, in person and number. (Say, *' shoM agree^^^ 
for ought implies moral obligation.) Garry the horse to water. He was raised 
in the South. What large rivers from the west empty into the Mississippi ? 
After dilating a while on the subject, the learned judge took his seat. — o^jo- 
ti4iiing — With Mr. Headley, an event always " transpires." — Poe. The 
queen, whom it highly imported that the monarch should be at peace, acted the 
part of a mediator. 1 calculate to invest my money in something else. — »n- 
tend — or, expect — I didu' go to do it. I have made a thousand bushels Oi 
pct«itoei this ye«ur. I am nece^tated to ga We were fiiUing trc^ to boiU 
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» hQtase His property was forfeited to the State. — <(m/l9ea<et7— (SappoBi 
rou are awaj from Lome, would you, in your letters, speak of going or ot cornh§ 
kome?) Write for me no more, for I will certainly — ^. K I csan absmit myself 
I will — ^to see you. She is now getting the better of her sickness. He wm 
taken hold of by a ruffian. — seizei^- We were found fiiult with. — <«•• 
$ursd — One of the ships was lost sight oC And resolutely keep its lawi^ 
uncaring consequences. — Bums, --^not heeding — or, not fearing — So and 
■0 got among horses, and it was all up with him. — TcUtler, -^began to trade li 
htrseSf and lost all he had; or, — k^t a coac\ and soon became a bankrupL 

2. Choice of Forms, 

The true or most appropriate form of the verb should always De 
•elected. 

a. The past indicative should not be used as a participle. 

b. The perfect participle should not be used for the past indicative. 
c A compound participle should not be used as a j^irt of a finite verb 

He knowed more than he said. The blacksmith shoed my horse yesterday. 
He shewed me his library. I domb the tree, and my brother holp me. Wbui 
he writ, I never read. — Byron. A line was drawed under it She is poaaeased 
of a large estate. — possesses — or, owns-^ She is possessed of a very amiable 
disposition, —has — I have this day parted possession with my finest horse. 
— dispossessed myself of — The accident was not taken notice oC — toas not 
noticed. The young aspirant made use of every expedient to insure success. 
The warnmg was not taken heed of. The landlady says, our nocturnal caroua- 
(ngs must be put a stop to. Troubles in Kansas have not as yet been put an 
end ta The book was give to me. Had I have known his design, I should 
not have let him have my horse. Rod I known .... lufouid not haoe loaned, 
Ac. Had I but have staid at home. You had not ought to have done mk 
— Tou ought not to have — or, should not have — 

Loud quackt the ducks. It is a fixt fact The hay was stackt Tba 
goods were shipt yesterday? The want of money has checkt trade, and, in 
some instances, entirely stopt it Grog is whiskey mixt with water. John 
alit from his horse. The wind swopped by. I stept in. Dipt, equip^ whipc, 
annext, attackt, dropt, stript, crusht, nurst, elapst, absorpt, linkt, distrest Be- 
dropt with azure, jet, and gold. — Gay. Rather than thus be overtopt, would 
you not wish their laurels crept 7 — Swift. 

Thou didd'st adore him. — didst — Spirit of freedom I once on Phyle's 
brow thou satt'st. — Byron. Thou mayest — mightest depart How well thou 
reas^uest — ^reason'st, time alone can show. Thou rememberest — preservat. 
Thou noticedst •-"didst notice. Thou indulgedst — ^indulged'st — indolg^dsL 
And long he try'd, but try'd in vain. — triec^ 

Wast thou chopping wood? (Say, " WereyoUj^ &c. ; for, in familiar language 
the grave forms are not becoming.) Knowest thou where my books are 7 Do 
you knoWf ko. Learns she her lesson ? He readeth pretty well A drive into 
the country delightech and invigorates us. The child had just been lalliog 
over board. — had just fallen — She is loving him. We be ail of us firooi 
York State. I do not think you be in need of silk. 

Yon ir.lght have went yourselC Mary has tore her book. My ooat li 
Bompletolv wore ont Having swam the river, he was took by 
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He ht^gan weD, but euded badly. I neyer seen any Uiing oi* it Tue wine 
waa all dmok up, thoagh I drunk but little. Our candidate run well, though 
tie was beat The tree had fell, and all its branches wore broke. The apples 
were shook off by the wind. They done the best they could. I have done 
written, -^^ready written. I have done done it She was chose on my 
side. Somebody has took my book. The deer had ran into the bottom, and 
swam across the river. The language spoke in this section of country, is not 
the best of English. I seen the limb tore off by the wind. 



Wheat is now being sold for a dollar a bushel. — is now aelUng^^ The 
new capitol is now being completed. He g^ye me an account of all the books 
DOW bein,? written or published in Europe. My predictions are now being fal 
filled. He knew nothing of what was then being done. The timbers are 
now being hewed for a new bridge. Another Methodist church is now being 
built in the upper part of the city. The statutes were then being revised. 
My coat is now being made by the tailor. The tailor is now making^ ^. His 
anticipations are now being realized. Dramshops are now being closed on 
Sundays. — are closed — Here certain chemical mysteries are being secretly 
carried on by some engineers.^£ra77>er'« Magazine. More than 20,000 children 
are being gratuitously educated in this city. — are receiving gratuitous education — 
The daughter is being accomplished at one of the most fashionable schools. 
Two Irishmen are being tried for fighting, ^-^re on trial — Such a poem aa 
this is worth being committed to memory. — committing—' Whatever is worth 
t)eing done, is worth being done well. The apple-tree will bear being pruned 
mora — vnore pruning. Such a body can not be overthrown without the cen- 
tre of gravity being lifted, ^-^wiihout lifting^ 

3. Choice of Auxiliaries. 

(The following examples come under both the foregoing heads, and may bt 
.lOiTected according to either.) 

We will suffer from cold, unless we go better protected. The drowning 
foreigner said, " I will be drowned ; nobody shall help me.** Will I find yon 
at home? You ' fi nd me there. Queen Isabella promised a pension to 
die first seaman that would discover land. (As if he could discover it at plea- 
sure.) I left orders that every one would remain at his station. ShaU he 
find any gold there 7 (As if it were in your power to grant the finding.) Will 
we find any? Would we hear a good lecture, if we would go? Surely good- 
ness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life, and I will dwell in the 
bouse of the Lord forever. Death was threatened to the first man who would 
rebeL (The overt act was meant) I would have been much obliged to him, 
if he had have sent it "-had sent it He should be obliged to you, if you 
would assist him. On the other hand, would they consult their safety, and 
tarn bade, who siiould blame them f We would be ruined, would they dis- 
appoint us. Whoever wiU marry that woman, will find her a Tartar. Yoa 
naay be sure tha^ we will be paid, when it will be in his power. You might 
have known that we would have been paid, if the treasurer should have allowed 
it We believed all the workmen should be paid, when our enplo^-er should 
have received his money. (Perhaps better, -^**had received^ — ) I had much 
rather do it myself. — wovid-^ I desired the lady should walk in. Be that 
■B it will, I shall not despair yet -^as it is — or, as it may be — I would 
not be surprised to see him any day. I would think no reasonable man could 
object to sujh a proposition. I was thinking what a happy life we would lead 
together. Were I to go with you, I would get a whipping. In that other 
world, what refiectio'ia shall not probably arise 1 By relieving him, we will 
io him a great &vor. I was afraid I would lose all the capital I had invested 
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♦. Pr(ymt8cu6U8 Use of Different Forms in the Same Ootmecitm 

The promisi.'UOUS use of diflferent forms of verbs, in the same cotmeo- 
don, is inelegant. 

Educating is to develop the faculties of the mind. To refrain from lazn- 
riea, is better than gohig in debt for them. To strip off old habits, is bdng 
flayed alive. To profess regard, and acting dififerentlj, discovers a base nind. 
Professing regard, and to act differently, discovers a base mind. So much ex- 
planation tends to obscure instead of elucidating the subject — rather than k) 
duddate — or, and not io elucidaie — (*' It tended rather to confuse than to en* 
ighten his understanding." — Macaulay,) This had served to increase instead ot 
Ueviating the inflammation. — Mwrray. We can find the product of two num- 
bers, by multiplying one of them by Uie parts into which we choose to separate 
the otl>er, and then add tlie products together. Fierce as he moved, his silver 
shafts resound. Spelling is easier than to parse or cipher. Scanning is to 
divide poetic lines into their feet To scan is the dividing of poetic lines into 
their feet. 

He giveth, and he takes away.— Harper's Magazine. He was playing, 
and does yet play. Does be not behave well, and gets his lessons as well as 
any other boy in school ? Did you not borrow so much of me, and promised 
to repay it the next day ? If these remedies be applied, and the patient im- 
proves not, the case may be considered hopeless. If the signature or indorse' 
ment be in the usual form, but the party receiving it knows that it is given by 
way of suretyship, he must prove the assent of the parties. — Parwns an Om- 
tracts. Thou who didst call the Furies from the abyss, and round Oreetes bade 
them howl and hiss. — Byron. He comforteth the widow, and becomes a &ther 
to the orphan. For their sake, human law hath interposed in some oountriea, 
and has endeavored to make good the deficiency of nature. He was either 
misanderstood, or represented in a &lse light -—or miarepreseniedL 



5, Improper Omissions or Substitutions, 

When the omission of a verb, or the representing of it by an anx- 
ih'ary word, would lead to impropriety or obscurity, the verb itsetf should 
be used. 

The winter is departing, and the wild-geese flying northward, —arejt^jig-^ 
Be quiet ; for neither he nor I am disposed to harm you. — neither is he^nor 
am I — A room has been secured, and all other preparations made. Monej 
is scarce, and times hard. The extremes of heat and cold are great ; but the 
climate, nevertheless, salubrious. Our breakfast was ready, and oar hoFMt 
saddled. A dollar was offered for it, but five dollars asked. The ground wm 
covered with forests, and the ravines completely hidden. I never have and 
never will assist su :!h a man. — have assisted^" All those who have or do 
purchase any of thf -ie books, shall receive a present 

As you have m<ide the first, so you may do the rest --^may make-^ The 
intentions of some of these philosophers might, and probably were, good. Hii 
sermons must have and certainly should produce a reformation. Keither does 
ho nor any other persons suspect so much dissimulation. No man can be mor» 
wretched than L — thaai I am. I can not go, but I want to. — to go. {^mdt 
expressions, I think, are sometimes allowable, in light colloquial language; at 
least, the best authors sometimes use them.) Such a law, I believe, has been 
enacted; but if it has not, I think it ought to. I have not subscribed, nor do I 
Inteiid to. This must be my excuse for soemg a letter which nether iucUoa* 
lion ttor time prompted me to. — Waikmgton. He does pursue the oooTBe roam 
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MfaeiB haTB done. — Aove pursued. No one ever sustained such mortificatioiif 
is I have done to-day. I shall persuade others to take the same remedies flbi 
their cnu*e that T hav^e. A shower of raic refreshes vegetation moie than omi 
be done by ever so much watering. 

6. Verbs Improperlt/ made Transitive^ Intransitive^ or Passive. 

Verbs should not be needlessly made transitive, intransitivej or passive^ 
ecmtrary to their general use, or contrary to analogy. 

He had fled his native land. And Pharaoh and his host pursued after them. 
San Francisco connects with the sea, by an entrance one mile wide. A verb 
IBgnifying actively, governs the accusative. — AdanCe LaL Oram. Any word 
that will conjugate, is a verb. I must premise with two or three circumstances. 
Ik), flee thee away into the land of Judea. It now repents me that I did not 
•{0. They finally agreed the matter among themselves. Well, I suppose^ wo 
are agpreed on this point. Such as prefer, may rise (h>m their seats. — preftif 
to do 80—^ Sit thee down, and rest thee. We had just entered into the house. 
He is entered on the duties of his office. 

We are swerved fer firom the policy of our fathers. My friend is returned— 
is arrived. All the flowers are perished. His time of imprisonment was 
nearly elapsed. He is possessed of great talents. The tumult was then en- 
tirely ceased. A few were deserted, and more killed. This is true power: 
it approaches men to Gods. She is become more fretful than she used to be. 
Brutus and- Cassius are rid, like madmen, tlirou^h the gates of Rome. His 
profits will diminish from yours. She sat herselif down on the sofa. He in- 
gratiates with some by traducing others. His estate will not allow of such 
extravagance. You shall not want for any thing while I have it The oa^ 
riage is so fhll as not to admit of another passenger. I will consider of the 
matter, and let you know by morning. What is the difference of meaning f ''To 
eat an apple ;*' *' To eat of an apple." 

7. Moods and Tenses, 

1. Every verb should be in the mood and tense best adapted to ex^ 
press the meaning intended. 

2. In mood and tense, aU the verbs of a sentence should be consist- 
ent with one another, and also with the other words of the sentence. 

a. The indicative mood expresses matter of fact, or what is assumed 
as such. 

b. The subjunctive mood is used to express what is both doubtful and 
future, or a mere wish, supposition, or conclusion. 

€. The subjunctive mood sometimes has the sense of the past or the 
giluperfeot potential, but it should not take the place of these forms where 
they would be more elegant 

d. The infinitive leans to the noun, and most frequently expresses the 
fmrpose, or shows the respect wherein; the participle rather resembles the 
adjective in sense and construction. 

<L Universal truths are expressed in the present tense, regardless of the 
QODStruction, or the other words used. 

She were as good buried, as married to him. — might as weU be — T had bet> 
ter staid where I was. — migfU have better — You had better have let those 
wasps alona —^might better — He had better remain on the small farm. 
ft wnUd be,ko, Bai boys had better be without too much money. —• tfAould 
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Ml he indiUgii with-^ The Glenn family will trj and requite tbe RiYcr. tl 
be acquires riches, they will corrupt his mind. I shall go into the country to- 
day, unless it rains. If he speak only to display his talents^ he is unworthy a( 
attention. I wish I was at home. H.p> talked to me as if I was a widoir. 
Should you come up this way, and I am still here, you need not be assured hew 
ej'iid I shall be to see you. — Byron^s Letters. I would be surprised if this mar- 
riage will take place. Make haste, lest the dinner cools. Beware that thoa 
fiinnest not If 1 am at home, I will go with you. If he be safe, I am con- 
tent. If the book be in my Ubrary, I will send it immediately. If the book 
is found in my library, I will send it immediately. If the book was in mj 
library, I woiUd send it If the book wore in my library, some one must lia?i 
borrowed it See that every thing is put in the right place. (Right or wrongs 
depending on the sense.) I can not tell whether the opo^um be dead or ali?e. 
Will you tell us who they be? Try I will, whatsoever oppose. (Say, "op* 
|N>Ae9/' if opposition is considered certain ; '* may opposa," if doubtful) He in- 
deed would be a useful policeman, that should detect all the rogues that wer^ 
foucd in every part of this city. 

If the hand is removed, the air immediately fills the vessel If.»* ,he. . . . 
Ufill immediately fill-^ or, When the hand is removed. , • .fiUs, &G. (I think that 
*^fiUs*^ might also be allowed to stand with '^ be removed^''^ and that it would 
make the expression merely a little more spirited.) If a man smites his serv- 
ant, and he dies, he shall surely be put to death. — smite, . . ,and the serrxuA 
dit, the man shal^ Though he be poor and helpless now, you may rest as* 
sured that lie will not remain so. He will maintain his suit, though it costs 
him his whole estate. (Here the latter verb implies, or should imply, both doubt 
and future time.) Though a liar speaks the truth, he will hardly be believed. 
If he was to be elected, he would disgrace the party. — were elected — Sup- 
pose only one side with the adjacent angles were given, how would you find the 
other parts ? I will keep this, provided there be no better one in your store. 
The work will be carried on vigorously, until it be completed. These hypo- 
crites would deceive, if it was possible, the Deity himself. If any member ab- 
sents hims3ir, he shall pay a dollar for the use of the Society. The motbei 
hurried h?r little children up a ladder for safety, in case she was overcome bj 
:he bear. — Pioneer History. 

Saxony was left defenceless, and, if it was conquered, might be plundered 
— i^ it should be conquered — Nay, Father Abraham, but if one went uaUi 
them from the dead, &c If they did not believe Moses, they will not believe^ 
though one rose from the dead. — me— Though self-government produce 
some uneasiness, it is light when compared with the consequences of vicious 
indulgence. No one engages in that business, unless he aim at reputation, or 
Hopes for some singular sidvantage. Micaiah said, If thou certainly return in 
peace, then hath not the Lord spoken by me. — uum return — In moving 
bodies, if the quantities of matter are equal, the momenta will be as the veloci- 
ties. If the body A be equal to the body B, but A has twice the velocity of B, 
then A has twice as much motion as B. If a telescope is inverted, objecta 
seen through it will be diminished. If a teicscope be inverted, objects sjen 
through it are diminished. If the two mirrors were separated, it *s obvicnu 
that the number of images will be increased. Was there not another evil, I 
would object — P. Henry. If the new Constitution takes place, the duties oo 
imported articles will go into the general treasury. — A. Hamilton. A oorpora- 
tion is liable for the tortuous acts of its agent, though he were not appointed un- 
der seal.-* Parsons on Contracts, (Perhaps allowable ; though I should rathe 
have said, "«/c» if he waa not appointed^" or, ^Hhough he may not have bee* 
appointed^" &c.) If the debtor pays the debt, he shall be discluirged.— icl Bu^ 
If he Lave moved out of the State, the demand may be made at bis f unraf re^ 
lenoe.-— /d 
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Tl« Lord bafch giyen, and the Lord hath taken awAj. I know the family 
jLjre than twenty years. Knowing him for many years, I confidently recom* 
oend him. They coniinue with us now three days. All the family have been 
much indebted for t'^eir present greatness, to their noble ancestor. In the city 
of Mexico aie preserved, for hundreds of years, relics of the Aztec monarchy, 
I am now two years in St. Louis. He has lately lost his only dauji^fliter. (Al- 
low'abL% if there is also reference to the existing bereavement.) This style hofl 
been formerly much in fashion. He that was dead, sat up, and began to speak. 
I will pay him what I have promised him when I was with him. The work- 
men wlU finish the work by midsummer. Next Christmas I shall be at school 
a year. This was four years ago next August. — Report of Normal School Con^ 
mention. It has been a common prejudice, that persons thus instructed bad 
Ihoir attention too much divided, and could know nothing perfectly. — lb, I 
have been frequently asked what we teachers did at our meetings<< — lb. (L «., 
at all times.) I should be obliged to hun, if he will gratify me. Ye will not 
come unto me, that ye might have life. It is proper and humane to wear a 
habit suitable to mournmg, while those we loved and honored are mouldering in 
the grave. It will be useless for you to raise so many grapes, unless you knew 
how to make wine. 

The most glorious hero that ever desolated nations might have mouldered 
mto obhvion, did not some historian take him into favor. — Irving. If I lend 
ycu my horsey I should have to borrow one mjselC I thought it had been yon 
thut was bidding. Yet, if I should pay his debts, and get employment for him, 
he will not do any better in future. (Say, "woiUd do" if you refer simply to 
your own conclusion ; but I think '* will do'^ may stand, if you mean to express 
greater certainty in regard to his conduct) To-morrow — -—Saturday. If we 
would examine into the springs of action in the prudent and the imprudent, we 
shall find that they move upon very different principles. I was going out to 
tea at dear mother's to-morrow.^ifrs. Oaiidle, (Allowable; for it expresses 
merely a past determmatiou.) I told him that the cars leave in half an hour-^ 
lell in half an hour. — vjoidd leave — (The first expression is probably allow- 
able, ab referring to an established order of things,^to a certain, punctual, daily 
occurrence.) As I never saw a play before, it was very entertaining to me. 
All church members should be pure in heart, that they might not be a reproach 
to Christianity. When I shall have heard firom you, I will write immediately. 
As soon as he shall bring the horses, we shall leave. When the workmen 
completed our new house, we removed into it As soon as our new house had 
l^en completed, we removed into it. 

Our teacher told us that the aur had weight. Prof. Silliman's experiments 
plainly proved that the gas was oonibustible. He showed clearly what powers 
belonged to Congress. He insisted that the Constitution was certain and fixed, 
and contained the permanent will of the people, and was the supreme law, and 
could be revoked only by the authority that made it — Kent. Keats said, that 
beauty was truth, and truth was beauty. The doctor said that fever always 
pioduced thirst PiaU) maintained that the Deity was the soul of the world, 
lie remarked that the word had several difieront meanings. He insisted that 
the article was a mere adjective. If I should use the clause, " When sprmg 
returns^" you would perceive that something more was wanting to make a state- 
ment Without the name, I could not have told that this was a picture oi 
^im. 1 asked the quack whether calomel was not his remedy for every dis- 
ease, fie knew not that I was a foreigner. When I studied the classics, I 
observed that many a morul lurked in the mythology of the ancients. I have 
always thought that little was ever gained by marrying for wealth. A late 
writer on horses supposed that a horse oould perform the labor of six men. He 
ttid it was a gre»t mififortune, that men of letters seldom looked on the practictl 
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mde of Hfe. He si id it was 125 miles from St Louis to Jefibrson (Xkf. ITmh 
iid you say the church was ? for I wish to hear its minister. 

At Athens, he who killed another accidentally, was not deemed g^ty. He 
IS supposed to be bom about three centuries ago. To be disappointed by him 
now, would have broken her heart I very much wished to have gone, bat 
mother oould not spare me. We hoped to have had the pleasure of a visit 
from you. I intended to have sent your horse home yesterday, that you might 
not bare been obliged to send for him yourself I feared I should have Lost u 
before I reached home. We have done no more than it was our duty to have 
done. It would have given me great pleasure to see you. (Allowable.) 
How could you forbear to have punished him ? It was a pity I was the only 
ehild ; for my mother had fondness of heart enough to have spoiled a dozen— 
Irving. I was then disposed to have given twice as much. I was under m 
obligation to have adhered to a party that deserted its own principles. The 
liimiture was to have been sold at auction. When I saw into her coquetry, 
thinks I to myself I will let you know that you are not the only woman in the 
world. (Say, ** (hotight I to myself ;^^ yet*Uhinks" as a light, colloquial ex- 
pression, is not without good authority to sustain it) Well, says I, there ia 
after all, much genuine goodness and solid happine&s in the world. WTuU it Ou 
difference in meaning t *' Achilles is said to be biiriod at the foot of this hill 
*'Aehilles is said to have been buried at the foot of this hilL" 

8. Persons and Numbers. 

Every finite verb must agree with its subject, in person and numb^. 

I called, but yoti was not at homo. Was you there? My outlays is 
greater than my income. I say^ to him, Be your own friend. He dare not 
say it to my face. Such a temper need to be corrected. You who has earned 
it, is best entitled to it Thou who are tlie author of life, can restore it. 
thou pale orb that silent shines. — Barns. Thou art the friend that hast oftee 
relieved me. Thou art a fiiond indeed that has so often relieved me. Tlmu 
can pardon us if thou will. That which yourself has asked. *Ti3 so ; myself 
has seen it I, who has done most of the work, should receive most of the 
pay. The molasses are excellent His pulse are beating too fast If a man 
have built a house, the house is his. Unless better bail liave been given, he 
flhall not be set at liberty. There are not many children in this city whose 
education have been entirely neglected. Has the horses been fed ? Wliat 
signifies feir words without good deeds? What have become of your promiaeaf 
What avails the best maxims if we do not live suitably to them ? On each 
Bide of the river was ridges of hills. Not more than one man was hurt From 
this Indian girl h&s sprung some of the first families of Virginia. Six is too 
many to ride in the canoe at one time. Hence comes so many unhappy 
marriages. 

There seems to be no others included. Tliere was more than one of u& 
There's two or three of us. There appears to have been some buffaloes here 
last night There was no memoranda kept of the sales. The victuals was 
oold. The wages was paid. There is no tidings. Th have two sounds. Ph 
mve pronounced like /. In the following words, sion are pronounced shun. 
Boys are a common noun. Here as wdl as are used in the sense of a 000* 
Junction. 

Every one of the witnesses testify to the same thing. Every body are la- 
posed to help him. Every twenty^four hours affords to us day and night 
Every ten tens makes one hundred. Many an Indian were laid low on that 
day. Not on 3 of them whom thou sees clothed in purple, are completely happy. 
One^ added to nineteen, make twenty. Nothing but vain and fooliah pmsuiti 
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delight some fr.reons. Enough of the com aud potatoes have been sold, to |«f« 
the debt The derivation of these words are uncertain Bach one of us uav^ 
as much as he can do. Each one of the vowels represent several soucuii 
Either one of the schools afford facilities sufficiently good. Neither of us hav% 
a dollar left Neither of these hypotheses are well founded, though they havo 
eacn of them their advocates. Which one of these soldiers were wounded ai^ 
Monterey ? A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. Six months' in- 
terest are due on tlie bonds. The sum of twenty thousand dollars bare been 
expended on this bridge. A hundred thousand dollars of revenue is now in 
the treasury. The spirit of our ibrefathers still animate their descendants. 
Fhe expense for repairs render it necessary to raise the tuition. This poem, 
together with those which accompany it, were written several years ago. The 
mother, with her daughter, have spent the summer here. The captain, with 
Kost of the other officers, were killed. Tke captcUn and, Ac 

Yon are not the first one that liave been deceived in the same way. She is 
oae of the women that is always hankering after towns, crowds, and parties. He 
is one of the preachers that belongs to ti^e church militant, and takes consider^ 
able interest in politics. The book is one of the best that ever was writlon. 
Such accommodations as was necessary, was provided. Goethe aud Schiller 
are men of such genius as have but seldom appeared in the human race. It is 
either the rain or the sun that cause this com to grow so fiist It is the rain 
and the sun that this corn to grow so fast 

A committee wore appointed to examine the accounts. The committee dis- 
agrees. In France, the peasantry goes barefoot, while the middle sort makes 
use of wooden shoes. The greater part of the audience was pleased. The 
greater part of the exports consist of cotton. The public is respectfully in- 
vited. The fleet were seen sailiug up the channel The jury was not unan- 
imous. All the world is spectators of your conduct The regiment consist 
of a thousand men. There go a gang of deer. The legislature have adjourned. 
Never were any other nation so infatuated as the Jewish people. Generation 
afler generation pass away. The company were chartered last winter. (Al- 
ways consider carefully whether the reference is to the individuals composing 
the group, or to the group itself. There is plainly a difference between the two 
in regard to states or actions.) The corporation is individually responsibleu 
At least half of the members was absent. The higher class looks with soorn on 
those below them. Our youth is not everywhere properly educated. The 
number of inhabitants in the United States now amount to thirty-two millions 
The Society hold their meetings on Fridays. The House were called to order. 
The railroad company was ratlier uneasy — were rather unsafe. The multitude 
eagerly pursues pleasure. This sort of men is always sensitive. Men of this 
flor(, &a Five pair was sold. Fifty head was drowned. Our horse was 
routed with great slaughter by the Russian foot Our cavalry.,,, in/arUry, 
An exploring party that was sent to the north, were appalled by the aspect of 
the Appalachian chain, and pronounced the mountains impassable. — Oeo. Ban- 
mtfL (Structure seldom found, but allowable, I think ; for the one verb refers 
o the party as a whole, and the other refers rather to the individuals com* 
pcdng it) 

8 apples is no part of 12 pears. 8 are what part of 12 ? (If suoh a subject 
Is viewed as an abstract whole, the verb should be singular ; if viewed in refer- 
ence to the composing units, or to concrete individuals, the verb should be pla- 
caL) As2areto4,8o4areto8. 4 times 8 is 32,—BiiUion8. If i of a sLeep is 
worth I of a callj and if f of a calf is worth f of a hog, how many sheep are d 
nogs worth ? (When a numeral subject must be read pluraUy^ 1 should pip'cr 
the plural verb.) What part of 1 A. is 18 R. 18 P. 3 aq. yds. ?— Z>. ^ j;V*««rti. 
(I should rather say, *^are;^^ for, though such a subject mutft be ribweU ifs • 

11 
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vrtcia il does not tborefore neceasarily requlTe the verb to be singular; m^ * Im 
•MM horse, and cow^ \ were sold for $200." Furthermore, the subject mxm. bt 
*visu pluraUy. 

Marv and her cousin was at our house last week. Neither Mary nor hei 
•y^isin were at our house last week. When sickness, infirmity, or misfortune, 
aillict us, tlie sincerity of friendship is proyed. So much of ability and merit 
are seldom found Enough iogenuity and labor has been bestowed, tc make 
iLe machine a good ona When tlie memories and hopes of youth is embiitered 
oj past misfortunes, fUture happiness and usefulness becomes uncertain. Man's 
happiness or misery are, in a great measure, put into his own hands. Time 
and tide wails for no man. What signifies the care and counsel of preceptora^ 
when youth think they have no need of assistance ? Wisdom, virtue, and 
appiness, dwells with the golden mediocrity. The planetary system, bound 
lew space, and immense ocean, affects tlie mind with sensations of astonishment 
In all her movements, Uiere is grace and dignity. And so was also you and L 
Her beauty, intelligence, and amiability, was praised even by her own sex. 
Four and two is six, and one is seven. John, you, and I, am going to visit my 
uncle. The legality and utility of this law has never been called in question. 
Uill and dale doth boast thy blessing. What is the gender, person, and num- 
ber of the following words? In unity consists the welfare and happiness of 
every society. 

There was not a little wit and sarcasm in his reply. There is a right and a 
wrong in human actions. There was a man and a woman on our ship, who 
were natives of Bornea There seems to be war and disturbance in Kansas. 
Out of the same mouth prooeedeth blessing and cursing. On the same square 
has since been built a large hotel and a museum— a large warehouse and store. 
Hence comes the early decay and misery of such persons. Both vocal and in- 
strumental music was beard every night This and that bouse belongs to him. 
In every room there was a large and a small bed. In him were happily blended 
true dignity with gentleness of manner. 

Either Thomas or George have to stay at home. The violin or the baojo, 
played by some merry old negro, beguile the summer evenings. Neither U&e 
syntax nor the general scope of the paragraph are obvious. Neither HolmeSi 
Forbes, nor Jenkins, were classmates of mine. When or, nor, or <is wdl at, 
connect the nominatives, &o. The vanity, the ambition, the pride, or the sen 
sitiveness of some men, kuop them always in trouble. Luxurious living and 
excessive pleasure begets a languor and satiety that destroys all enjoyment 
'* The Sword, the Needle, and the Pen," have been selected by her as the sab 
ject of her composition. It is honor, false honor, that produce so many quar- 
rels. What blai^k de.«pair, what horror fill his mind I — Murray. That dis- 
tinguished patriot and statesman have retired from public life. To bo moderate 

in our views, and to proceed temperately the best ways to insure success. 

To be of pure and humble mind, to exercise benevolence toward others, and to 
cultivate piety toward God, is the sure means of becoming happy. To lira 
Bouerly, righteously, and piously, are required of all men. To do unto all men 
as we would that they, under similar circumstances, should do unto us, ooostir 
tute the great principle of virtue. To be old and destitute, are truly deplorable 
Tq possess true merit and yet be humble and obliging, are the true way lo gain 
the esteen^ of the world. To buy such a lot, and build such a house upon it, 
require money. That it is our duty to relieve wretchedness and check oppres- 
sion, ad^it not of any doubt That a belle should be vain, or a fop ignoraat, 
^e not to be wpndered at 

Every person are hereby notified to pay his or her taxes. All persona » • • • 
•Mtr taxes* (It is sometimes better to change the subject than to change tbi 
verb.) The bqHl» »hHH «»4 hn^le, w%s sold for $(Q0. Tke horse, with At 
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MMiA«, <lx*. Erery coe of tliMe houses hnve beon lately built. Oreat ptAnt 
has been taAon to mako the work accurate. Great care^ Ac The sa^i^ity and 
teaming of that boy surpasses the rest In siigacity and learning, ifiat 6oy, &g 
At the camp-meeting were all manner of folks and viands, -^-all kinds-- The 
doctors* and mothers' giving calomel for every little illness, is one cause of m 
many puny women and children. The practice of giving ccUomelf &c There is 
an elegance and simplicity in Addison's style, that will always please. —-<in 
elegance, as weQ as a simplicity^' or, an elegance, a simplicity, in — The olerk, 
as well as the captain, own the entire boat — amC- He, and not I, an: 
responsible. I, and not he, is responsible. Not honor, but emolument, have 
induced him to accept the offer. Economy, as well as industry, are necessary 
to make us wealthy. The land, as well as the personal property, were sold 
at auction. 

Books, and not pleasure, occupies his mind. Pleasure, and not books, (xy 
CQpy his mind. Not honor, but emoluments, has induced him to accept the 
offer. Not only the sails, but also the mainmast, were torn away by the storm. 

He^ not less than you, deserve punishment He, and his brother too, 

in the battle of Buena Ylsta. The father, and the son also, imprisoned 

for many years. No one but yourself and the lecturer believe such doctrines. 
N'othing, save the chimneys of the boat, were visible. {Are both the foUovoing 
mntencea corrtet t ** Happiness, honor, yea, life itself are sacrificr^d in the pursuit 
of riches ;'* "Happiness, honor, yea, life itself is sacrificed in the pursuit of riches." 
What is the diflference in meaning 7) Every tall tree and every steeple were 
blown down. Every lea^ every twig; and every drop of water, teem with 
delighted existence. Eveiy man's heart and temper is productive of much in- 
ward* joy or misery. Every person and every occurrence were viewed in the 
most unfavorable light Every seven days makes a week. No wife, no mccher, 
and no child, were there to comfort him. No lazy boy or girl love their b'jcks. 
Every skiff and canoe were loaded almost to the water's ed^ Here Lo b'^ed 
every chief and eveiy warrior of the tribe. 

For the sake of brevity and force, one or more words is sometim'/j omitted. 
Neither beauty, wealth, nor talents, was injurious to his modesty. Whether 
one or more persons was concerned in the transaction, does not appear. Neither 
he nor you was mentioned. Either thou or I art much mist£^en. Neither 
he nor I intends to be present Either you or James have spilt my Irik. Either 
they or I are responsible. Neither thou nor I art to blame. Keitlter thou art 
to blame, nor am I. The forest, or the hunting-grounds, was deemed the prop- 
erty of the tribe. (Here *^ forest" seems to be rejected for the more appropriate 
term ^ Jumting-groundSj^* which, therefore, becomes the nominative to the verb 
•*f£«M,"and this should accordingly be "twre.'*) Lafayette Place, or GardonSy 
occupy several acres. (Here " Gardens^ is merely parenthetical.) Neither 
the potatoes nor the com are as good as usual. (Bf ake the verb ag^e with the 
nearest nominative or the most important) Riding on horseback, or rowing a 
MS, are good exercises. His food were locusts and wild honey. (What am I 
chiefly speaking o( — his food, or locusts and wild honey f) The quarrels of 
V>refB is a renewal of Iov& The difference between 8 and 12 aro 4. * Eight 
' pipkm is the difference between twelve apples and twenty. Five dimes is half 
dcltftr. The timber are walnut, elm, mulberry, and linden. — £9— or, cot^ 
ritis of-^ A great cause of sickness in cities are fllthiness and bad Ibod. 

Two parallel horizontal lines is the sign of equality. The sign of equality 
an two parallel i<orizontal lines, —consists of-^ First, asoert<dn what is the 
texture, color, and weight? The few dollars which he owf)S rno, is a mattei 
of small consequence. Twelve single things, viewed as an a^^egate, is called 
n dozen. Divers philosophers hold that the lips is parcel of the mind. — Sfiak. 
CUd the burning Candle, " My use and beauty is my death." Virtue an^** 
flriCcal confldencfr is the soul of friendship. To do good to them that hate va^ 
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BDd OD no occaaioQ to seek revenge— -the duty of a Christiao. Tempennoi. 
more than medicines, are the proper means of caring many diseases. What m 
fbrtune does the thick lips owe, if he can carry her th\i3.^^ShaL (Proper ; Sal 
" (hick lips'^ is here pal for the Moor Othello.) Here is the Republican, tiu 
Herald, and the Loader. — Newspaper-hoy. (Proper ; for the design is to keep 
the objects distinct) On a sudden, off breaks the limb, and dovirn tumbleM 
negro, raccoon, and all (Proper; for the design is to represent the objects as 
most intimately united — so intimately that they may appear as but one thing.) 
Proper, or not f *' A coach and six is in our time never seen, except as a part of 
tome pageant "-^i/acautoy. ^ Two thousand a year was a large revenue for a 
banister."— /rf. 

9. Participles and Infinitives. 

L The participle or the in&altive should never be so used as to make 
the sentence clumsy, obscure, or ambiguous. 

2. 7b, the sign of the in&nitive, is omitted after the active verbt hUL, 
make, need, Aeor, | kt, Me, /ee2, and dare; and occasionally after a few 
other verbs that are like some of tliese in sense. 

3. Since the participle and the infinitive are much alike in sense and 
construction, great care should always be taken to sielect that which ia 
more appropriate. 

4. A participial noun should never be so used that it may be mistaken 
for an adjective, a participle, or a part of a compound verb. 

5. When a participial noun from a transitive verb is limited by a 
preceding article, adjective, or possessive, it generally becomes intrao- 
sitive, and requires of after it. 

6. When a participial noun from a transitive verb is not limited by 
a preceding word, it may generally govern the objective case. 

7. Of the four modes of expression, — the ordinary noun, the particip- 
ial noun, the in&nitive, and the substantive clause, — great care should be 
taken to select the most appropriate the language affords. 

We saw the lady while passing down the street (Who passed ?) He 
pleaded the case in such a manner as to become tedious and disagreeable. 
(Change the entire sentences if necessary.) I think of you alone more frequently 
than when surrounded by others. While sleeping under a largo tree, my horse 
was stolon. I heard the noise of a carriage, eating my supper. 

You will please send them back immediately, if you can not sell them We 
ought not speak ill of others, unless tliere is a necessity for it If I bid you to 
study, dare you to be idle ? To go I could not, but to remain I would not 
That old miser was never seen give a cent to the poor. Not a single complaint 
was heard escape the lips of any individual We made her to believe it She 
was made believe it We durst not to approach any nearer to the elephant 
His father compelled him return to his school. It is better live on a little tba::^ 
outlive a great deal. Will you please answer my letter immediately ? I wouU 
have you ?ead all the books on the subject 1 have known young men spend 
iDor5 li a week than they earned in a year. 

Exceptions. — *' My horse bids fair to take the premium ; "He was let go;" 
"I dared him to bet ;" "I feel it to be mj duty;" " How could you make out tc 
gee along?" "She needed only to have t >ld us that »he was unwell;" " 1 caa 
not see to write this letter," — are all ooritxst or allowable. "He can show hw 
moral courage, only by daring do right" — O. Broum, Mr. Bro^n has writteo 
this Hontence for good English ; but, to my ear, "6y daring to do ri(^" aciindi 
fMUer. 
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I wodld not have let her gone to erach a placd. — go-^ He Deglocted 
ioing his duty. — io do-— He faUed reciting his lesson. I intended giving 
hhn a piece of my mind. He chose building in another place. I prefer lOd 
■taying at home. You have no right meddling with my property. No nation 
should be allowed interfering with the domestic afl'airs of another. We should 
never undertake doing too much at once. I never desired having such a man 
for a friend. No one likes being in debt. It is easier asking questions than 
answering them. Gk>ing to law is giving the matter in dispute to the lawyers 
T was about sending for you when you arrived. He said to us, *' It is as sport 
to a fool doing mischief" There is no telling what he would do if left to him- 
8ol£ It is impossible to tell what^ Ag. The being branded with such a piece ot 
iron, would make the horse run away. To brand the horse^ &c. We considered 
ourselves to be badly treated. He was seen to ride along the road. Relieving 
miseiy is a pleasure to the good. Compromising conflicting opinions, will evei 
be necessary in a large republic. What prevents our going immediately f 
— «w from going — What U to prevent us going togeiher ? I had bolted the 
door to prevent it being opened — its being opened. What prevents such 
worthless fellows passing for fine gentlemen but tlie good sense of other men 7— 
Addison, The mother^s good sense prevents the daughter's having her head 
made giddy by fops, beaus, and riches. 

His being industrious and frugal will make him rich. Fits industry^ Ac. 
Paying visits will be losing time. Barter is exchanging different commodities. 
Is not this abusing the privileges of the House? The mind soon becomes 
weary by its being intensely applied to one subject. The most important busi- 
ness is determining the boundary line. 

There is a strong necessity for us being more frugal This measure is taking 
a bold step. This punctuation is giving the sentence a different meaning from 
the true one. Such a law would not l)e giving all the States an equal right tc 
the territories. Scanning is dividing poetic lines into their feet The highway 
of the upright is departing from evil. His whole speech was begging thd 
question. His being acquainted with influential men was of great service to 
him. What is called a compound pronoun, from its usually representing two 
words. — because it — She was much opposed to him rioting with bad 
companions. Your being lefl was altogether accidental TlMt you were^ &a 
The common saying of every one's being the architect of his own fortune, is 
hardly true. Nothing that she has done, can jvistify your having treated her 
so contemptuously. — you in having treated — There are not many instances 
of creditors not being disposed to be oppressive to their debtors. — ^mtaitces in 
which — Her lameness was caused by a horse's running away with her. — by 
a horse thai ran — It is not proper to speak of a river's emptying itself —^ver 
<u emptying — We were speaking of the congregsition's being so much affected 
by the sermon. The servant's being negligent has caused the losing of the 
horse. In order to our correctly understanding the subject, let us suppose, Ao, 
The fsust of he being a partner — of him being a partner, gave credit to the firm. 

By speaking of truth, you will command esteem. By tho obtaining wisdiim 
you will command esteem. By obtaining of wisdom, you will command es 
teem. By reading of good books, his mind became improved. Learning ol 
languages is difficult. It is an overvaluing ourselves, to reduce every thing to 
oar own standard of Judging. Poverty turns our attention too much upon Che 
supplying our wants; riches, upon the enjoy 'ng luxuries. This was a cowardly 
foi'saking his party. By the vigorously pi «-suing his studies, he will soon be 
oompe^enL By vigorously purshing his^ ia. We were agreeably entertained 
by the visiting of our friends. — by a visit from — or, by a visit to — This 
maney was used in feathering of his own nest. Luxurv, indolence, and a fon- 

kic sense of pro{ riety, are the chief causes which tend to the enervatiDg and 
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•nfeeblioi; our cornea. The taklag things by foroo is apt to produoe n 
This was ia &ot a conTorting the deposits to his own use. The pladug joa» 
self in the most conspicuous situation will tend to render you contemptiUa. 
(The iudaidve is sometimes preferable to the participle, and the ordinary noim 
is sometimes preferable to either.) 

Multiplication is the repeating a number a given number of times, —u 
Ike rqtMUion o/— Emphasis is the laying a greater stress on soane par- 
tieiAar word or words. The cutting evergreens for Christmas was iasbioii- 
able when I was a boy. The saying what we think, is not always pnident 
3b My u^atf Ag. The inviting them will aot put us to any more trouble. The 
Qo^ hav^jig invited them to the party, she afterwards regretted. That she Aa4 
mUf Ao. There is no keeping suoh children in the house, —no keeping of^~' 
tr, li i» impossibk to ke&p^ &a A more careful guarding the prisoners would 
ba#e prevented this aocident for the better regulating our governmenti in 
tLv territories. This amounts to a full relinquishing her dowry. His neglect- 
big my affairs, has been very ix^urious to me. The separating large numben 
hito periods, fiicilitates the reading them correctly, h each of the foUawing em^ 
iencea oorred t " Your building so dae a house, may excite the envy of yow 
neighbors ;" ** My seeing him, will be sufficient ;*' " My se^ng of him, will ba 
sufficient;" *^ My having seen him, will be sufficient;" '*My having seen of him, 
will be sufficient ;" ** The soldiers deserted on aocount of the captain's ordering 
him to be whipped ;" " The sokUers deserted on aocount of the captain's ordai- 
ing of hun to be whipped." 

0BSEBYATI0V8. 

1 <ft 3. In Old English, b« was often used whwe other parts of this vwrb art 
uow used. ^* In other pleasures there is satiety ; and, soon arter they be ueed^ their 
verdure &deth." — Baetm. Verb:» ditfering in sense, are sometimes neariy idei^ 
tioal either in their primitive forms or in their derived forms, as #«^ eU: (nerfUmed^ 
overpnon: and hence they are often ridiculously misapplied. ** I can oat go,*' im- 
plies that I can do nothing more ; ** I can not but go,^' implies that I can not do 
otherwise, but most go: henoe both forms should be retained, since they are both 
needed. Dare^ Ut^ Med, and ou^A^, are oonsidered principal verbs, and not an^ia- 
ries, though they seem to be in a middle or transition state, especiallv need, which 
b sometunes found without inflection. ** She nted not mais$ herself uneasy.*'— 
Irving, Can not should rather be written as two words, unless we mean to prevent 
wot from qualifying some other word than the verb ; as, *' You eoMnot oonsistently 
deny it." 



When the ordinary passive form implies oompletion, habit, or onstom, the 
being is sometimes inserted to express continuance. '* To other stations where tha 
new riile-praotice toae being introduced,''^ -^Atkintio MontMy, *'The materials ol 
discontont tce/v gradually being concentrated,'''' — lb, ** The evaporation dish of the 
tie philosopher toae beinq need by an irreverent sparrow." — Harper* $ Magamme* 
" Your friend ie being buried.^* — 3, Such forms are avoided by the best writers. 
'•* W liie these affairs were transacting in Europe." — BanerqfL " Where a new 
vLiiich w now ^aiZ^tn^." — E. Eoerett. **The medlev of monuments with whieh 
Censing-irreen ie JiUing.^^ — E. Sargent. ** The shooking neologism, * The ship it 
Mft^ ca*tUced,^ " — Q. P. Marah, We should combine the simple present or peniBcl 
cartiiple with the auxiliary, or, if neither of these forms wiD gw^ the sense, ose 
tlie active voice, or recast the sentence. Oar language occasionally needs forms to 
express in the contiu native passive sense those verbs whose perfect participles im- 
ply comfletion ; and, as necessity makes slaves of us all, the foregoing nncoath 
pasuive forms are rather gaining ground. But, if the perfect participle implic 




adopUou. The uncouth Ibrms are used only 
tiV« ; i«r saob forms as hai been being built, mkgkt be bm/ng buiit, migb^ home k$K% 
*-*-^ bu/k ^ die of sheer nglinf- 
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S* So ver^' often an the acxiiiftries needed and miupplied, that i^ fbUowing 
lUH •xplaoatum will perhaps not seem too lengthy to the reader. **SAaU I gor' 
bityoarwitih or determia&tion 7 Are yoa wHliDgf ^^Skall I find you wheo I 
Mtorn?'' WillitoometopaMl Will yoa have it so f ** mu I go V* Ordinarily 
absurd, nnleds taken up and repeated as another*s qaestioa. ^^S&tU yoa go ?" Is 
It so determined ? Will it Uke place f ''WlUhAgoV' Is he willing to go f la 
be likely to go ? '''SMmll we be married V Are yoa willing ? Will it take plaee f 
(Where the plaral is not given, it agrees with the oorresponding singular.) *^ShcUl 
I be elected ff" ^'•Skall I suffior ?" Will it oome to pass ? Is that to be my Ikte f 
'** WiU you be elected? Are yoa willing I Mbre/requ0nU^f Will it oome topassf 
*^ShaU yoa be elected f " WUl it come to pass f (Seldom so used in the West.) 
««iS;itfA he bo elected r **^Aa^ he suffer r* la that the determination? ''Willi 9 
b9 elected?'' " FPttt he suffor ?*' WiU it come to pass ? / 

«< I skaU go." <* I thaU be elected/* <* I shaU soffer." It will come to pas»— 
I forotell it. ''IwiU go." ''IwiU be elected." *' I wiU suffer." I am wUting ; 
y, yroraise it; I am resolved upon it. It is in my power, and I am determined to 
Have it so. ^* You thall go." ^< Yon thaU be elected." '' You •kaU suffer." It m 
no determined. It is to be so in spite of yoor will or of obstacles. '*• He tkall goJ* 
■* lie 9kall be elected." ** He shaU suffer." The same in sense aa the preceding. 
*' Yon wUl go." «< Yoa wUl love him." '< Ton wiU come to this at la»t." It will 
^me to pass, and probably be voluntary. " You will be elected." '' You tfiJI 
anffer." It will come to pass. *' He will go." " He will asaut you." *' He wiM 
be elected." ** He wiU suffer." Same as the second person. '' It will cost blood 
and treasure." Simple futurity. '* It shall cost neither." Determination to pre- 
VMit " Hickory wiU make a good ikp." It ia adapted thereto. '' Thia will do." 
*< This will never do." Adaptation : adequacy. "1 will be pleaaed with Lis com* 
pany." I will try to make it agreeable to myself even if it should tend to be otheiw 




be. 
laintv 

flity.'' ^AneiMUHittorv, <^ I $kaU then trampU 
and dimity intrench tnemselves." — Ohaikath^ Skallt being autkoriUtUoef is some- 
times pte^rred in emphatic prediction. **It tkall corns in empire's groans, burn- 
ing temples, tramplea thrones."— -t>(o^y. 

«' If an/ mo shall subscribe.*' *< Whoever shall sabscribe." Simply if it take 



place. **li xxyone wHl sabscribe. ** Whoever will subscribe." ^*If yoa 
Mibseribe." ** When yoa will subscribe." " Unless we will give our consent." 
To be wtllinr, \rd do so. In this sense, shall or should often refers to the o9sri 
•ot ; and wul or vouldj simply to the intention. I would say, ** I promise that I 
w Ui ■ y ou shitU " -iie shaUr-^'^i " I resolved that I would^-^yon should-— ^^h^ 

should*^ : whe -% I have or mean to use authority : ^* I believe tliat I s hall 

f on wiU ^he wOt ' ^ " I believe that I should ^vou would he would'''* ; 

** I assured him that ^<n would he would''* ; where the matter is not in my 

•ontrol. And so in tik«< i ther persons : *' You are determined that I shaU ^yo« 

ipi K h e shalP^^-^f * Y<^u were determined that I should that you foould—' 

that he should*^ . ** L'e H determined that I shall that you Mo^^^— that he 

tftCT*— ; "He waa dete-uiined that I should that you should that he 

woukP* . "You think 1 shaU suffer ^you shall ^ho iwtf" / "Yoi 

thought that I should suffer— that you should ^that he would*^-^^, "He 

thinks that I shall be killed—that you will ^that he shall or will that oar 

friend wilP^-'-^ " He hoped that I should b6 sent— that you should that he 

himaeXf should or would that our friend would" > " He requested that our 

friend shiould be sent for." 

"Do yoa think I shaU gof That it will come to pass. "Do you think I 
skomUl ffo ?" That I ought to go ; or, that my going would take place^ If certain 
ttiings should happen, whether I might be willing or not. " Did you think that I 
shomd go ?" That it would oome to pass : or, that it was my duty to go. " Do 
yon think, or did you think, that I should nave gone ?" That it would have hap 
pened ^ or, that it was my duty to ^o. " Do you think I will f — I would /" " Did 
yoa thmk 1 100s U/" refer to my will--my motives. ** I am surprised that he wiU 
■Ob" At his gK>ijg under such ciroumstauoes. " I am surprised that he would go.* 
Floin what I Know of hia general character. " I am surprised that he shall ffo.*' 
TlMit It ia so determined. ^'lamearpriaed thatheateuMgo." I am aarpiiM4 at 
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Bm mere oocarranoe of the a^fc, withont reference to any motiTei or -^uetrilv 
** Joh*i wns. afnud that he wotdd not succeed." ^* John was afraid tliat he iiUmA 
ftot eMOceed.*' The former implies a stronger reference to the adaptation of the 
meau» to tlie end * the latter implies more of chance. " I, ^oa, he, it, akould?^—^. 
It ia a matter of duty, right, or propriety. *' I, you, he, iL ahotud .... (^ * ■ » 
Bomethiug to take place on condition ; or else, the same as the precedin|r' *'''SkoM 

I, you, he, it ... . theu" \ " If I, v6u, he, it, tkould .... then" . & it were to 

take place. . . .then • " I, you, lie, she, it, wauid*^ . Inclination, proneiieeBy 

custom, tendency ; or, consequence, result. '* If I tootjld study." If I were wili- 




from ^* If I should betray him, he tp&ulJ forsake me." So, ** If he «ftbifU 1m^ 
yoQ, von would suflbr ;" " If he would leave you, you thould suffer." '* If it ffowU 
lain." Wished. *^ If it should ruin." Perhaps not wished. *^ He was to remain 
until he ahmdd be sent for." Bore event. '* Until he might be sent for." Greater 
oontlngenoy : or possibility. In a moral sense, can is a little stronger than muff 
** I may not ao so." I have not permission^ or it would be improper. " I eof^ not 
folate my outh." My oonsoience forbids it. ** It must have been so." Present 
neoeaaity of beUef. '* Had the river risen, he mtwt have drowned ;" plnperftot 
Past necessity. 

Jfiwf of the auoBQiarv verbs veually eel forth the act or state as not absokUdy eer^ 
tain; but as tinged toith allusion to the eonditiony time, or eiroumetanees, on umek U 
depends^ and as eaDpressing, aooordingly, a corresponding degree of certainty. Henee, 
they may sometimes be used to express soft^ed commands or assertions. '* Too 
wiU not hurt him, will you?" for, "Do not hurt him." " It would seem so" [if 
yon should examine the evidence; or rather, the evidence tends to persuade one to 
this belief], for. ^* It seems so." " It should seem so" [fh>m the deference natu- 
rally due to evidence of such authority], for, " It seems so." '* I should thi^k not** 
[from what you tell me], for, "I think not." "I should hardly believe it" [were 
it told to me ; or. scarcely any thing is sufficient io cause such belief]. &r, *^ I 
hardly believe it." Sometimes the sense of the auxilianes in the potentiiu mood ia 
nearly lost, and the mood becomes almost indicative in meaning. " He knew not 
how mr the rHmifications of the conspiracv might extend?"* — D. Webber* — did cv- 
iend. When the time is suffidently indicated without the aunliary, then the 
auxiliary most denote something else, or be superfluous. ** When he will comef^ 
^* When I dutU hcve arrived,^'* If wiU and shaU were here inserted merely to ex> 
press the time, the expressions would have been better without them. " W hen he 
;" **When I have arrived^ WilL when put into such clauses, relatee 



directly to the will of the subject ; and moU implies detenniuatioiK resolution 
dontingency. " They should remember that England entered India from the sea, 
and that until she eMiU have been subdued on that element, it would be idle to think 
of dispossessing her of her Oriental supremacy." — Atlantic Monthly. That ia, un- 
til resolved upon and aocomplished. The author rather believes or intimatea that 
this is not easy or likely to o^ done. 

6* In imitation of a French idiom, the passive forms of such Torbs as beooma^ 
arrive^ rejoice,, sit, &c., were formerly much used ; but the present tendency is, to 
prefer the active forms. Mr. Brown says, that a few verbs are yet thus used, to 

" He 10IM ffv- 

fans 

to 

tho 

passive form, is still In good use ; as, *' I am fmstaken .*" but the active form ia 
also used; as, "I mistake: it is ^our hull that has klUed one of my oxen.** 
" Yon are mi^keuy^^ can be sometimes conceived iis bc.nj a delicate enphemlsm 
fbr, " I misconceive your moaning." 

7« The selection of moods and tenses is sometimes a matter of great nicety, 
especiallv in argumentative discourse. The conditiooal present indicative ex- 
presses doubt omy. The conditional present subjunctive expresses both donbl 
and future time ; and the conclusion belonging to it, is generally expressed in thi 
fhtnre indicative. Indicative forms are sometimes preferred as being a iitlio 
•prightlier, or aa relating to permanent or universal truths. ** I will keep it tiV 
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M f^fltenw." I am snre ho will retura. *' I will keen it till he return.^ I dorM 
Out he will ? ^er return. *^ If Congress have not the granted right, it eau not ezer« 

/onstitation was made. ** If ComrresB Am not the ffnmtoc 



it." 8a!.d befbre the Constitation was made. ** if Congress Am not the jnrontod 
right. It caci not exercise it." Said after the Constitation was made. ^ If the 
government of Virginia pcueet a law ooutraiy to the bill of rights, it w nugatory." 
-^F. Hmry, At any time ; and there is no aoabt as to the oonolasion. ^* If gentle- 
men mn willing to ran the hazard, let them ran it."- -/J. They seem to be quite 
willing. The orator referred to existing &cts then before hii^mind; but had La 
not bMn aware ot the existence of any such willingness at the time, and supposed 
It merely probable, he wonld have said, ** If gentlemen be willing," etc. " If a 
pieoe of pai>er he laid on the table of the discharger, and a powerful shook direeuJi 
ibroivh it^ it wHi he torn in pieces."— ^rn^^. ^'•Be laid" accords best with -^mil U 
torn." ^'If a fresh quantity of water U throton upon the remaining fragments, it m 
ibMf^d with a hissing sound." — Id. "i^ thrown" accords best with "w ab- 
sorbed ;" besides, the former verb here denotes what is often done, and the latter, 
irfaat oertainlv follows. '^ If the earth %» at H, and the planet at I, the outermost 
Mtellite mil he in conjunction with its primary." — BowdUeh. Allowable ; for wiff 
expresses merely the natural consequence. ** If an object U [or be] in the principal 
focus, it foUl apjMar brighter." The present subjunctive is now applied merelv to 
ftatnre and contingent matter of fact, rather than to presont matter of fact of wnioh 
our knowledge is future and contingent. ** If this $e true^ I shall," <&o. It either 
is true, or is not true : but there is a mental contingency in regard to ascertaining 
its truth hereafter. *^ If this w true," etc., is better authorized. Aud, ** If this m 
treason, make the most of it." Tbe time involved in the tenses, may relate to the 
speaker, to the doer, to the beginning, state, or end of the act, or to any of its cir^ 
oumstances; and hence the many niceties in regard to teases. The perfect infini« 
tive is antecedent, in time, to the leading verb ; hence verba of hoping ^ intendingy 
eommamdviygy Ac, generally require the presont ; bat it is wTong to teach that 
none of them ever admit the perfect. " Dr. Sash lnopee to have laid the foundation 
of a system which, if adopted, will," &o. — G, Brown. (Correct.) 

8* Sometimes the form of the subject, but more commonly the sense, controls 
the form of the verb. When a verb relates to two nominatives, of which one is a 

Bredicate-nominative, it is not always easy to decide which should be considered 
le subject. If both stand after the verb, Che nearer one is its subject. When the 
arrangement is otherwise, the student, if he has been well drilled in Analysis, will 
generally be able to determine without much difficulty. When two or more infini' 
tivesy or infinitive phraeety or tubstantioe datisea, are connected by and, it is also 
sometimes diffioult to decide whether the verb should be singular or plural. The 
writer or speaker best knows his own meaning : let him consider whetner he refera 
ioallae one thinly or whether he refers to eaoHy aud accordingly make the verb ein- 
gular or pluraL The phrases " as follows," "as regards," " as appeare," " as con- 
oems," should generallv be used as the.y are here ^iven, unless they occur so 
olosely^in connection with a pj^aral substautive as to be mfluonced by it ; as, " The 
tauxptione are as follow,'*'' — JrUson'e Punctitation. Mr. Wilson uses this mode ol 
expression frequently, though other writere generally prefer the sii^ular form. 
Mr. Brown^s doctrine of 7%ouy and its " familiar forms" of the verb, is evidently 
erroaeous. 

Ifbminatif>ee involving numbere, or arUhmeticaZ nominatiteSy are not yet well 
settled in regard to their syntactical structure. Moit of them m:iy be classed with 
toUeetive nouns. In additiony the verb must of couree h^ plural; in subtraetUm^ 
diviHon^ or proportUmy it may be Hnaular or pluraly according to the view taken ; 
*ii /raettone and eompound numbers that must be read pluraU/u, the verb should, I 
hink, be generally pluraly though the principle that a plural term sometimes de^ 
notes a single object, or that two or more singalar nominatives connected by and 
denote but one p '.rson or thing, sometimes operates in favor of the singular verb. 
Ab to muUipUeaHeiy I believe tne prevailing custom is this : When the word timee 
is used, it controls the form of the verb^ when once, twicey or t^rice^ is used, the 
verb should b^ sitigalar or plural, aocordmg as the* expression involves the idea of 
time or timsj, Mr. Brown says,^ that the midtiplieand should be considered the 
nominative : and that when this is oney naughty or any other singalar, the verb 
shoal 1 be singular ; and when it ri^es above one. the verb should be plural. This 
10 certainly the most ration il view, and can be best sustained by the grammatical 
akjUyaIs of the snbjeot, and sis') by analogy. It accords best with such expressioua 

11* 
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!•, ** Twioe the ram » insaffldent to pay my debts ;'* " Four timen the wmi's im 
Is •qual to the father's;** ** Tea times the smoaat vraa refused ;'* '* Fiye times ths 
qiiaatity was sold ;" whioh are perbaijs too well established to be oondenmed. 
The Germaa language also ooaflnns this latter opinioa, except, I believe, that it 
more freqaeatly regards the moltiplioaad a singular ooUeotive noon. 

0* It is sometimes difflcult to determine whether theparciciple or the infinitire 
should be preferred. Sometimes either may be used. The present partioiple de- 
notes an act or state as aooompanying that of the principal verb, while the umnitive 
commonly implies that the acts or states are saocessive. The infinitive ia generally 
better adapted, than the partioiple, to express the aot or state aubstantively. Wbes 
i substantive pMtieiple or inflaitive is to be used in oonneotion with the sabatan^ 
ttve denoting the object to whioh the aot or state belongs, it is often better to ost 
the clause beginning with that. When a verbal appositive relates to an initial iL 
(t should rather be the infinitive than the participle ; ss, ** It is oseleas Irywy ," 
•honld be, ** It is useless to iry.^* After verbs o^ trying or inUnding, the infinitive 
should be used. After the verbs Asar, «m. and ff^ either may be used. Aftar 
verbs of otmitHnffy avoidinf^ or frewnting. tne partioiple should {^renerally be «sad« 
After verbs of o^finninp^ continuing^ or otnaHngy the participle may generally b» 
used, though the infinitive is sometimes more elegant. Whether a anbstantivo 
iiaooiated with a participle should be made possessive, depends on whioh tem 
oonveys the more prominent idea. ** The fiur wind is the cause of the veesel't 
sailiuff ;" not, ** The fair wind is the cause of the vessel sailing.*' When a parti* 
dple u limited by such a preoeding word ss usually requires <2f after the partioiple, 
the qf may sometimes be omitted before pronouns, when it rather aifects the senee 
of the partioiple than corresponds to the antecedent limiting word. ^* Your eating 
of it made you sick,*' iB not equivalent to *' Your eating it made yon sick.** ^' tts 
said it in hearing his fikther,** " He sud it in the heamig of his &tber," dii&r in 
sense : the word kMring^ in the former, relates to i& ; in the latter, to,/%iM«r. " He 
waa killed by galloping a hurse.'* He himself rode the horse. '* He waa kiUed by 
the galloping of a horse.*' Some other person, or else no one, rode the horstt* 

9. ADVERBS, 

853. An adverb is a word used to modify the meaning of 
% verb, an adjective, or an adverb. Sometimes an adverb modifies m 
phraae or an entire proposition. 

Ex.—" She is homely, but she sings heaittifuUy,^ ** The lake is esrir deep.** 
*' Yonder lies your book.'' ** I will write to-morrow,^ " He speaks ^ofenodiy imBL** 
*' He sailed nearly round the world." NeaHy modifies not the preposition round, bat 
the adjunct round the worlds for an adjunct— an adjective or an adverb. ** The book ia 
•oiled only on the ootbidb." " He was so young, so intelligent, so | everv thing thai 
we are apt to like in a young man." — Ireing, Here the entire part of tne sentenet 
sfter the last to, has the sense of an adjective modified by so. ^ Have yon eeea 
him ? — No,^^ Here it is simplest to regard Ifo as modifying the question. Words 
ftom other parts of speech are also occasionally used as adverbs. ** OarmUian n»d ; 
marhU cold ; mnn&what better ; none the worse ; paeeing strange ; dripping wet ; 
tealding hot." ** It fell down.'''' ^^ Above, around, beneath^ wthin, the lund trsa 

gleamed." ^*You have paid dear for the whistle." ^* Iramp^ tramp, tuiMB Ham 
lud they speed ; eplaeh, y^lash, across the sea."-— ^Sso^. ** 2%e stronger the mindi 
As greater its ambition."—- ^iiison. De^r«<^ ** Hia heart went pitS-pat, bnt hes 
m^\.pityZekU:'--Lov>dL How? 

854. Some entire phrases are customarily used as adverbik 
Sncb are termed adverbial phraseSy and parsed fike advei-bs. 



Ex.—" In general"— ^«wfa%; "by and hf^'^ecfun, ehortly ; "at all". 
degree. " At least ; in short ; on high ; in fine ; at present ; at last ; on the 
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*&tprM6ntatiofi and taxation tboald go hatid in Mtnd/^ ** The ai^gfamont ww 
ouried against him aU hollwoV — Irving. A phn»e 9hoald not be parsed aa a 
irbole, when its words can be parsed separately with as much proprietj. 

855. An adverb modifies by expressing manner^ degree^ phee^ 
lif»£, or some other circumstance. See above. 

356. Sometimes an adverb modifies its word, in relation to a 
■ubstantive in the same clause or proposition. 

Ex. — " Not only be must go, bnt you too^ "And ehiefiy thon, O Sj)ini>, mstm^ 
mek^'—JHttc^a. " 'Twaa bettei so to dose, than longer wait to part en^ir^l/ff foes."- 
JiwroH, '* John orUv | borrowed the horde*" No other person assisted. " JoLa | 
Ofu^ borrowed the ijorse." He did not bay him. " John borrowed the horaa 
9nfyr *'Jobn borrowed I 0»2^ the horse.** He borrowed nothing more. **Aii<li 
leave the world for me to Dustle in.'* 

357. Some adverbs connect two clauses, and modify a word in 
each. Such are called conjunctive adverbs. The clause with the 
adverb has the sense of an adverb, an adjective, or a noun. 

Ex. — ^* Make hay whUt the sun shines." When. " He rode the horse hvfor* 
he bought him." •* You speak of it a$ yon understand it." How f ** Go whtrt 
fflory waits thee." Whither ? " In the grave wh4r€ our hero was buried." In 
what grave f **The reason why it has been negected, is obvious." What reason f 
** I saw how a pin is made." I saw whatf Sometimes the antecedent or correla- 
tive adverb is expressed, and then the latter adverb merelv joins on and modifies 
its own part. ** I was ihgn | where it happened." Wkare U XajfpwMd is explanafeofy 
otihtr$ somewhat like an appositivo. 

358. Sometimes adverbs so little affect the sentence that it 
would not seem improper to say they are used independently, 

Ex.— Tes, no, ay, amen, aooordingly, consequently, d^o. " i(by, such was the 
g«neral clamor, that," &c. *' ^^i you must oe crazy." '* WeiU^ I hardly know 
what to say." ** So^ #9, and this is the way yon have spent your time." ^* There 
were three in all: namdyy John, James, and Joseph.^' ^^Seoon^, he eould go 
there if he would." "There is none righteous, no^ not one." "2%tM, in France, 
common carriers are not liable for robbery." — Kent, Adverbs thus used partake 
of the nature of conjunctions or interjections. Most of them may be parsea as ad- 
verbs modifying the entire proposition, or the preceding sentence or discourse, 
or else sometlilng understood ; and some of them are always best parsed as con- 
{auctions. 

359. Adverbs, like adjectives, may be divided into classes, and 
they have also comparison. Many adverbs may be compared like 
adjectives ; but derivative adverbs ending in /y, are nearly always 
compared by more and most, or by less and least. See pp. 8 0-3 2, 

£x. — Soon, eoaner, toonsttf early, earlier, earUeet; wisely, more wieely, ino§ 
wiBtHy. 

Frequently, an adverb denotes manner^ when it modifies a wrft ; and degree, 
irhen it modilies an adjective or an adverb: as, **He thinks « .*" **He writes m 
awkwardly." ^^Blno did you do it f " ** I know not how deep it is." 

360. Most adverbs are formed by annexing ly to adjectives or 

participles. Sometimes s is annexed. 

Ex. — ^Firm, JtmUy; noble, notly; united, unitedly f sparing, tparln^iy ^ out* 
iparcL outwarde* Ly (Saxon Uc, Germ, lieh^ is ongmaliy the same «i hke^ «i 
ifaBply another form of me. Gentleman, yentieman4Uce, yentiUmaniy 
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361. Some adverbs are compounded of tiro or more words 
and advcibs are often used to form other compound words. 

Ex. — /ndeed, ./brever, A*r«npoii, wheretc^Aal, aboanl— on board, ahead «at th« 
hfiad, hereafter^ for«o«rniore, whither«r)ever, helter-skelter, fF«W-bred, far^fetdhed 
Anratrodden; i^npnnished, unirney impare. The common prefix «n, and iti 
•qaivnIeatSi aire adverbial, signifying Tiot, 

362. Adverbs promote brevity. The sense of almost every ad- 
verb can be conveyed by an adjunct or some other expression. A 
conjunctive adverb is nearly always equivalent to two adjuncts* 
•od most adverbial phrases and some adverbs are but imperfect 
adjuncts. 

Ex.— WUdjt/'— in a wise manner, with wisdom ; raouKy— with rapidity ; A«r#*» 
it or in this place; ^z^—in this manner; tMr^=-in a iii^h d(^ree ; u'Ay— for whin 
naaon ; nsoer^^t no time. *^ Whence [from wfiot place] is he r' *^ She was buried 
when the snu was setting"— She was baried at the time in whu^ the sun was set- 
ting. The seed grew up where it fell ; i. «., from the place on which it fell. Whsn 
may stand for then when ; where^ for there vmere; ae^ for eo at. At preeent^&t the 
present time : yeHterdaj/'—OQ yesterday ; in vain-^m a vain manner ; long a^o— at a 
ume long li^one by. Sometimes it is better to use the acyunct. " In a silly man- 
ner,** is a better expression than sillUy ; ^^ in a small way or decree/' than emaUy ; 
"in oonoord,'* than concordanUy ; " by which," " with which," than wherewith, 

363. Adverbs supply the inadequacy of tenses, and they have 
Also some affinity with moods. 

Ex. — " I will study \ presently — hy and by — to-morrow — hence/orthJ*^ " He will 
tertainly oome." Indicative mood strengthened. ^^Perhape he will oome"— He 
may^ come. Some adverbs need not the verb, to express commands in the moet 
forcible manner. "On, Stanley, o»/"— March on, <fec. CJ>, warder, hoi "^tMiy 
with it." Down with tyranny. Out with him. ^''Hence^ or thou diest." 

364. Tt is sometimes difficult to distinguish adverbs from ad- 
jectives. 

Some words retain the same form in either sense; but, gen 
erally, the ending ly or 8 is made the dign of the adverb, 

Ex. — No, well, better, best, much, more, most, very, wide (— .'\jar), long, first, 
all, even, jnat, like, rijrht (—very, directly), else, next, pretty (— tolerably), little. 



365. In poetry and in compound words, the adjective form of 
the word, or the adjective mode of comparison, is allowed to a 
greater extent than elsewhere. 

Ex.—" The swallow sinjjs sweet ft-ora her nest in the wall." — Dlmond, " Ihink 
de^p, or taste not the Pierian spring." — Pope, " Ten censure wrong for one that 
writes amiss."—//. *' Though thou wert Jirmlier fastened than a rock."— Jfiifawk 
i^^^olored, «mw^A-gIiding : yet. even in most such compounds, the reference is 
itiil to a noun rather than to a vero ; as, evteet^scented^^f %vfQQ\, scent; highrsoarino 
—high in soaring ; and we can not say high-pdished^ but must say highly poliehed, 

366. A n adjective may be affected by a verb, and still remain 
Bn adjective, provided the verb shows merely how the quality ia 
Itcquired or made known. The quality may often be conceived am 
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belonging to the person or thing, regardless of the act ; t»r else as 

belonging to the former in the way shown by the verb. 

Ez.~*< Who PAINTS the lily white, the violet MimT' " The day burns wAi^^* 
** The waves dashed Ai^A." *' The fields look pUamtU,^ *< I fed cold f L e., I am 
§M, State or quality. ** She looks eaidlv on him/' Manner. ** The roee smelli 
notet.^' " Mary appears fwa/." She is always so, or in regard to every thing : 
neatness is a triut m her character. ** Mary dresses neatly^ She is nectt, so far as 
dressing is concerned. " The apple tastes eour,^^ Here we coald not say, ^*»n a 
mur manner.^'* ** The trees stand thick ;^^ i. «., they are thick, dense, or numeroos. 
•* He stood JirmJ*^ "We arrived tafeJ*^ " He made merry over his loss :" i. «., 
vtM merrpy or made himee^ m/erry^ etc ^^-Soft blows the breeze." i^^Soft is the 
^raeze that blows o'er Ceylon's isle.") " Velvet feels emootk^ " His hammock 
wuu^ loofie at the sport o^ the wind." " The wind blew the colder^ the longer it 
Klew." So, when tne word expresses state or condition lu relation to the subject, 
father than manner, place, or time in relation to the verb ; as, athirU, and com- 
monly asleep, aloney €uikef ablaze^ afoot, afloat, adrift. 

367. Generally speaking, the adverb approaches the adjective 
■8 the verb approaches a neuter signification, or that of the verb be, 

Sz.— *< He spoke better ;" adv. " He seemed better ;" " He felt better ;" adj. 

368. .^'er=at any time, at all times. It is oflen a very expressive 

word, and is much used in composition ; as, evergreen, everlcutmg. Nouh^ 

noii;= sometimes — sometimes. Then sometimes implies rather condition 

than time. There does not always denote place, but sometimes elegantly 

introduces the sentence, or makes a convenient handle to it. Thue and eo 

may each sometimes represent a preceding or a following word, phrase, or 

sentence. So occasionally represents a nuun, though not always elegantly. 

Yea and no are each equivalent to a sentence. 

Ex. — " Did von ever see the hke ?" "iV^» loud, now low; new swift, now slow. 
o'er hill and vale they winding go." Suppose your jparents should die ; how would 
yon make a living then /".—in that eondition, ^^ Thtre came to the beach a poor 
exile of Erin." ^* There was nothing there that I wanted." ** Thne has it ever 
been." *' He is a great scholar. — So I was told." " The lord treasurer was often 
a bishop. The lord chancellor was almost always <o." — Macaulay, "You saw 
him ?— jrM"-iI saw him. 

369. Adverbs are sometimes used as nouns. 

Ex.— "For (WkJtf." "By /ir the best." "And closed for aye the sparkling 
fhiifto." " We have caugnt enough,'''' "We have plavod enottgh;" ckdv, SncE 
words 88 much, more, enough, Uttie, are nouns when used after transitive verbs. 

370. Adverbs are said to belong to whatever they modify. 
Bee p. 47. ^ 

EXERCISES. 

Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Farm the adverbs and adjectvoee. 

1. 

The clouds move slowly. Now came still evening on. She gazed long 
upon the clouds in the west^ while they were slowly passing away. As 
(he year blooms and fades, so does human life. So great a man could not 
be adways kept in obscurity. Having duly arranged his affairs, he de- 
parted immediately. You are yet young enough to learn the French lan- 
gjage very easily. The most worthless things are sometimes most 
esteemed. Where was there ever an army that had served tbftir country 
more fiiitlifully ? 
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Night's candlxi are burnt out^ and jocund day standi tiptoe on tin 
mistj mountain's top. In vain we seek for perfect happiness^ We lived 
there long ago. The more I study grammar, the better I like it» Man hf 
man, and foot by foot, did the soldiers proceed over the Alps. It wai 
not at all strange, that he should at hist defend himseIC Only the youns 
men were sent to war. The field had only been ploughed* The wretched 
fugitives were pursued even to the churches. Briefly, we rely on yoQ 
tlone. Finally, the war is already begun, and we must either** conquer 
or perish. SLall this colossal Union be broken asunder? No; never 
lever I They are most firmly good that best know why. 

s. 

Friends, but" few on earth, and therefore** dear ; 
Sought oft, and sought almost as" oft in vain. — PoMk 

Now they wax. and now they dwindle, 

Whirling witn the whirling spindle ; 
Twist ye, twine ye! even so 

Mingle human bliss and woe.^- W. ScotL 

The piper loud and louder blew. 

The dancers quick and quicker flew. — Burm. 

Examples to be Corrected. 

All tho liabilities to error in regard to adverbs, may be redooed to Um iBfr 
owing heads: — 

I. Choice, 2. Form, 3. Position. 

1. Choice. 

The most appropriate adverb should be selected to express the meiB* 
ing intended. 

A wicked man is not happy, be he never so hardened in oonsdenoe. Wo 
io not want the sound of these charmers [organ -grinders], charm they never so 
sweetly. — Harper's Magagine, Snow seldom or ever iklls in the southern part 
of Texaa Whether you are willing or no, jou will have to pay the debt Tho 
road is so muddy that we can proceed no further. Nothing &rther was aw4 
about the matter. It rains most every day. This wheat stands most too 
thic*:E. He is a mighty insignificant fellow. Where shall I flee? Who 
' brougLt me here, will also take me from hence. We remained a week at Gal- 
veston, and proceeded firom thenoe to Indianola. Such cloaks were in &shioo 
about five years since. — (igo. About two weeks since, two grooeiy«ke^pen 
at Doniphan had a fight Related not only by blood, but likewise by marriage 
•^hut also — James is studious^ but Thomas is studious also. —-(00. I am 
gome better than I was. — somewJuU — He telt sometliing encouraged 00 
receiving the news. No other tree, in its old age, is -^ beautiful as the elm.. 
Have you done like he directed you ? — as — . J}ii£fit^ ho comes, we sbaD 
ga (Say, ^*As socn 09,'' for direcUy is lot a conjunctive an verb.) Immof^ataif 
when they arrive, we shall go. I never before saw sych laige treea. 
Aetf wtre fo largti She is sooh a good woman, "-to^ood m Mmmim* 



2. F&rm, 
A.dTerbs should be expressed in their true or most appropriate form. 

fi^ieak slow and disUact You have behaved verj bad. This pen doei 
Bot write good. He behaved manlily. She behaved very sillilj. At thia 
oAEice, the mountains are extraordinary high and steep.— jGTiff&^ry 0/ TirgvnM^ 
He lived an extreme hard life. She is a remarkable pretty girl. An abomina* 
bin ugly little woman officiated at the table. I am only tolerable well, sir. 
It is wonderful to see how prepastcrous the affairs of this world are sometimea 
uumag^ The fox is an exceeding artful animal He is doing fine. Sh« 

was dressed as fl as silk could make her. People say he is independent 

rich. He struggled manful, and became independent You have been wrong 
bibrmed on the subject Sure he is as fine a gentleman as can be found any- 
where. She dresses suitable to her station and means. We went direct to 
the cave. 

I shall first notice why we should worship God ; and, second, how we should 
worship him. Fifth and last, I would remark that he never succeeded at any 
thing. Agreeable to the present arrangement, I shall have to recite my Greek 
during the first hour. Previous to our arrival, the captain was taken ill. The 
insolent proud soon acquire enemies. We have near finished our work. You 
did the work as good as I could expect The Irishman was so bruised that he 
said he scarce knew himself again. As like as not you love h€>r 3'onrself. Push 
the wagon backward. — hcuicwards. Come hitherward. I received the gilt 
with pleasure, but I shall now gladlier resign it — more gladly — These are 
the things highliest important I can easier raise a croj) of hemp than a crop 
of tobacco. Abstract principles are easiest learned when clearest illustrated. 

8. Position, 

Adverbs should be so placed in the sentence as to make it correct^ clear, 
aad elegant 

This precept is also applicable to adjuncts and to some oonjanotions. 

Bveiy man can not afford to keep a ooach. Not every man, fta AH their 
aeighbbrs were not invited. All that we hear, we should not believe. There 
ooold not be found one man that was willing to enlist They became even 
g^ders of knives and razors. The two young ladies came to the party, nearly 
dressed alike. I only recited one lesson during the whole day. In promoting 
Uie public good, we only discharge our duty. Theism can only be opposed to 
pol^ftbeism. He is only so when he is drunk. I only bought the horse, and 
not the buggy. I have borrowed this horse only, yet I intend to buy him. 
Such prices are only paid in times of great scarcity. These words were not 
only uttered by a mortal max:, but by one Trho was constantly exposed to death, 
and expecting it The word caufie can only be properly applied to objects in 
connection. The interest not only had been paid, but the greater part of tne 
principal alsa Bibulns could only escape outrage, by not only avoiding all 
assemblies of the popple, but every solemn and important meeting of the senate. 
If you have only learned to spend money extravagantly at college, you may stay 
at home. If you have Uarrusd^ est eolkge, only to spend money extravaganUy, &c 
The future tense simply expresses future time. Com should be generally 
planted in April He is thought to be generally honest For beginners and 
geuorally young men. The fiirmers seU their produce generally to the mer>i 
ofaanliL 

In other countries where the ikte of the poor is wretched indeed, at 
Ikses are merely created for the emdument of certain olaases. H>w muo^ 
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would the difficulty be Micreased, were wb solely to depend upoo their geu 
ero^ty I I am oot as attentive to the studies I even like, as I should be. Kosl 
nations, not even excepting the Jews, were prone to idolatry. He caii not 
show roe where ever I voted different No man has ever so much that he doeb 
not wish to accumulate more. We do tliose things frequently which we re- 
pent of afterwards. There was another man still, who had lost his horse alsa 
— KHX5 sliU another man — There is still a shorter method. — a stiU shorter-^ 
My opinion was given after rattier a cursory perusal of the book. Such con- 
duct ratliet will make him sulky and stupid than amiable and sprightly. I my- 
self was a little inclined to visit her once. Having lost once a thousand dollaira 
bv speculation, he would never venture again. Having almost lost a thousand 
d liars by the speculation, he was able only to pay a part of the debt Sextai 
I e Fourth, if I mistake not, was a great collector of books, at least By hastj 
oompositioii, we shall acquire certainly a very bad style. The argument ii 
very plausible, certainly, if not oonclusiva Having not known, or having not 
considered the measures proposed, he failed of success. Our boat had fortun- 
ately left the ship, previous to the explosion. He promised to send to me as 
much again as lie had borrowed, the next day. They were almost cut off to a 
man. There is -nothing more pleases him than to praise his performances. 
T%ere is notMng iliai pleases him Tnore, than for others to praise, &c We may 
happily live, though our possessions are small. Not only he found her em- 
ployed, but pleased and tranquil also. She will be always discontented. The 
following bet is said actually to have been mado between an Adams man and a 
Jackson man. — is said to have actimlly peen made — 

I occupy the same political position nearly, that I occupied five years ago. The 
words should be arranged so that harmony may be promoted. — so arranged^ 
The law does not undertake to compel him so to do, or punish him for not so 
doing. — KenL The ftont part of the house was very differently built from the 
back part The goods could not be possibly shipped any sooner. He seems 
deaiiy to have understood this part of the Constitution. — seems to fiave clearly-^ 
He seems early to have applied himself to the study of law. We should 
not be overcome totally by present eventa It can not be impertinent or ridi- 
culous therefore to remonstrate. It is impossible continually to be at work. 
We have often opportunities to do good. It seems but three miles distant, and 
yet it perhaps is twenty. He determined to invite back the king, and to call 
together his friends. Nature mixes the elements variously and curiously some- 
times^ it is true. The Secretary was soon expected to resign — was expected 
daily to resign. A school must carefully be conducted to please such patrona 
They managed so as completely to elude their pursuers. We are not inclined 
to 'Unnecessarily place ourselves in so perilous a situation. You are to slowly 
raise the trap, while I hold the sack. The sealing of the documents up^ aiso 
delayed me. The seaUng-up o/y &c Spelling is tlie putting of letters togetbai; 
■o as to make words. 

li^egatives. 

When two negatives contradict each other, they can not express a 
egation. 

It Is hardly proper, though aoeordliiK to custom, to place this daos of errors voder AA> 
fforba ; for sometimes neither one of the negatives is an adverb. 

I will never do so no more. We didn't find nobody at home. I dont 
know nothing about your affairs. There can not be nothing more contemptible 
than hypocrisy. The scene was truly terrific ; nothing never affected me so 
much. But, O I the greedy thirst of royal crown, that knows no kindred, nor 
•^^jRrards no right. — Spenser. Congress has not, nor never had, the Oonstitu- 
tecmai power to intermeddle thus. He wondered that none of the memben had 
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«0Ter thoaght of it Be honesti nor take no shape. nor semblance of di8g;ai8e 
00 not let no one disturb me. Never was a fleet more completely eqnippcd, 
nor never had a nation more sanguine hopes of succesa Neither that nor no 
BQch thing was said in my liearing. There was no bench, nor no seat of any 
kind, that was not crowded with peopla Neither he, nor nobodj else, evet 
raised, in one year, so many bushels of potatoes on one acre. She will never 
grow no taller. For hence I will not, can not, no, nor must not. Death 
never spared no one. '* And yet say nothing neither;" ** And yet say nothing 
either." (Usage is unsettled as to this phraseology.) 

OBSEBYATIOKS. 

1« JSbj m such ezpresBionB as "whether or no," should be not, Merso pro»> 
erly expresses indeilnite or unlimited decree ; its place, therefore, should not Dt 
Qpurped bv never to. Most means in ihenighest degreey and it is often improperly 
twed for almott or rather^ or as a contraction of the former, yearly should rather 
be applied to quantity, time, or space ; and cUmoety to deprree. ^o, entirety and 
9careety rather imply quantity; eompUtdy and hardly^ degree. HUher. thither. 
and whitkeTf are now preferred, only m the grave styie, to %erej tnerej ana 
wherey when the principal idea is motion to or from a place. JTenee^ thence, and 
whenee, imply the idea of from something ; hence, to place from before them, 
makes the expressions tautolc^cal and generally inelegant. Likeunee strictly im- 
plies aomething more in Uke manner ^ also, eom^hm^mare ; and too, eomething more 
qf the tame act, state, or kind qf things. But these distinctions are not always ob- 
served. " I have done Hie he directed," should be, " I have done a» he directed." 
Like suggests a similarity of manner in the two actions ; but as properly expresses 
their c<mnection and correspondence. So, with a modifying word, expresses de- 
gree ; and, in this sense^ suen or as is sometimes incorrectly or inelegantly used in 
the place of it. **She is not stteh an amiable woman as her sister;" i, e., not an 
amiable woman of the same kind as her sister. *' She is not so amiable a woman 
as her sister;" i. e,, not amiable in the same degree. But, since different grades 
are often the same as different kinds, the two modes of expression are often equi- 
valent, and are so used by many good writers. The same remark applies to sen- 
tences of this kind : ** She is not as amiable as her sister." Better : " She is not m 
amiable as her sister." But, without the preceding negative, we might properly 
say, *^ She is as amiable as her sister ;" "It is a« good as the other." FartAer-^ 
beyond tius place ; /urther^n addition, and is not usually applied to place. 

3« Adjectives and adverbs are often confounded, because they resemble in sig- 
nification ; because some words are used in either capacity, while others are not ; 
because moat adverbs are derived f^om adjectives, ana because they are sometimes 
really interchangeable without injuring the sense, for the nature of every act is 
intimately connected with the objects on which it depends. Grammarians have 
tried to guard pupils aguinst errors, by the precept, ^^ Adjectives should he used to 
qualify nouns, or pronouns; but adverbs, to qualify verbs, adjectives, or adverbs, 

DnrFEBENT FoBMS : WelL for instance, is the adverb corresponding to the adjeo- 
tire good. Suae Forhs : Metier, best, worse, toorst, &c, are used either as adverbt 
or as adicctives. Derived Forms: Irevious, previously/; easier, more easily; &o. 
The ending ly or s should be preferred, when it will distinguish the adverb from 
he oorresponding adjective ; as, scarcely , upwards, downtoards. Licensed Forus : 
fhtt adjective may sometimes be used in stead of the adverb ; or rather, the form 
of the adjective, especially the comparative or the superlative preceded by an ar- 
ticle, may be used as an adverb. " He lives best who acts the noblest.'*'' '^ Swift to 
the breach his comrades fly"— Thfcy are swift in flying to the breach. ^^ Swiftly to 
the breach his comrades fly"— They ^y swifUy to the breach. Perhaps the adjeo- 
tive in most such expressions implies a fixed and permanent quality or attribute. 
and the adverb only a temporary state. *^Sq/t sighed the flute ;" ». e., with that 
sweetness and softness which are peculiar to it, — wYAch it always has. " Softlg 
sighed Ihe flute" [in that particular instance]. When the adverbial ending would 
ebaoge the meaning, the adjective form must be used. ** To stop short,^" differs 
mmi *' To stop «Aor»|r." "He oarie conir.iry to my expeototiAns ;" not, contrariiv 
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** Koi gBuUemen who speak me /ocr." Sometimes the adjeolive form is pMfS^ 
beosQ !ie the expression is, m thooffht at least, elllptiGal, or is but the adjective — 



DODt of an aqjanct or other phrase that performed the office of an adveih. 
**Thcaffh she p«iQt an inch Mice/' t. «.. paint her face with ronge an inch thick. 
** Toit have paid dmr for the whistle :'* t. «., a dear price for the whistle. " Yoa 
irork laU f^ u «.. till a late hoar. '^ It happened, wntrary to mv expectations^* «U 
happened; which thing was ctnUrary to my expectations. ** He bit the tree laiit 
from the mark ;*' i. «., a wide distance. " Speak irusf"* •. «., what ia troe. If Ib*>7i 
*^ The machineiy works ttnoathlpy'*^ I refer simply to its operation; but if I say, "It 
works gmooth, I refer to its parts as affected by its operation. So, " The mahogsmr 

K>lishes findyy^ expresses the sense better than "The mahogany polishes Jim f* 
T the meaning is, that it not only becomes fine, bat admits polish better tha 
most other things. Should we say. ** I feel bad, or hacUy T* Bntler and Clsr 
have decided in favor of had. Oar best writers seem to have avoided the expres 
4ua altogether. We say, " I feel «W," " I felt mean ;" but the best popular 
■■affe seems to be in favor of saying, '*! fbel badly, *'' which, moreover, is not 
•qnlvalent to '* I am A<fd." "We say, too, «* I snlfered »e«»r«y.** 

When the meaning is a mongrel of adjective and adverb, I believe general nsago, 
in most instances, prefers the ^jective form. 

To avoid the disagreeable termination lify, we sometimes ase a synonymooi 
word ; as. piotfdy for helUp : sometimes we use the corresponding a^jonot ; as, 
'^ In a un'Mf manner,** for wtUly: and there is some tendency to nse the acyeotivs 
form for ooth the adjective and the adverb; as, **A mariy aU it waa;*^ "Hf 

To poets is allowed great liberty in the ose of adverbs ; especially in the/«rm. 
But neither poets nor any other persons are allowed to nse them so as to perveii 
their meaning. A poet may say. ** The swallow sings tweet ftom her nest in the 
wall ;*' or, *< Th slowly trace the rorest^s shady scenes :** or, **Iiy>m tfaeooe to other 
scenes he passed ;" for we understand him. BuL ** His visage to the view was 
only bare,*' does not oonvev the meaning intendea; and shomd be, *'^^ vi s ig s 
only to the view was bare.** 

3* The position of adverbs is regulated, in the first place, by the sense ; snd 
next, by emphasis and melody. 

Adeerbe are generally placed after the mrL or afUr ike Jtret amanliaey, b^ore m 
^/Ur participlee, and be/ore ad^eetivee or adeerbe, 

Bnovgh follows its adjective or adverb ; as, " A place good ontntgh,^"* Seer, 
iMMT, eometimee, qften^ alwaye^ most frequently preoode the verb. Sach adverbs as 
only, merely, eolel^, ^*^.¥i ^ leaet, Ac, may be ased to limit almost any part of the 
sentence, and should therefore be placed near to the parts which they are intended 
to modify. Some of the most common adverbs are very difTuHlve in their shades 
of meaning, and thoi/ capability of modifying. " He is generally at home*'~/«flW* 
'^Orops are generally good** — time or place, '* The sermon was generally interest* 
tag.** Were most ol its parts good ? or did it please most of the people f or did tbs 

Krson often preach good sermons f The effect of inserting such adverbs can nfA 
too careftilly scrutinized. Ihe is sometimes elegantly required before a com- 
parative or a superlative adverb, to express emphasis ; as, ** Whose sweet en- 
trancing tones he loved the bettJ'^^OofHne. 

Emphatio PosmoN : ^* Then iwo^r saw I oharit}[ before." " In their proep«fty 
Jiy fViends shall never hear of me ; in their adversity, always,''^ 

Metrical PoemoN : " Peeping from forth their alleys green ;*' "To OftifSSy glid 
Vwr hill and dale.** 



4* Two negatives make an affirmation, as in the following sentence : " I 
sidd nothing to him about it**— I said someining to him about it. Tlie sentepcs 
shonld have been, " I never said any thing to him about it ;** or, *' I said nothing 
to him about it.** Mt, followed by only, or by some equivalent word, modifies this, 
and does not affect the negative coming after it ; so that a sentence with two nega> 
tives thus situated, is still negative; as, *'I not only never said so, bat nevar 
thought so.** Two negatives independent of each other, a negative repeated, or a 
nej;^tlve strengthened by its oorrelative, do not destroy the negatimi ; as. ^^Se, 
•<«wr.** ** .1 wul never, never give my couflent.** ** There was no peace, at nappi' 
CMss, m the iknoily.*' "I have seen Christians that had neither love nor ohaittf.'' 
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^* U may iu4 be popnlflr neither to take away any of tha privileges >r Parli». 
•nent.**— Jfb»{^^;. "I do Qot anderataad this basmtfB8.->it^ I neither,^^^ 
Garriek. Here «iiAdr, I think, would be incorrect; for neiiket is the proper cor- 
relative of nor. 



Two negatives are sometimes preferred to express a modest, an elesant, or a 




*^I9br did they noi perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pain no^ feel."— JKUtow. 

10. PREPOSITIONS. 

3 71. A inrepositioli is a word used to govern a noun or pro* 

noun, and sliow its relation to fiomo other word. 

Ex.—** A rabbit in a hollow tree." What in what ? '* How sweetly bloom the 
fiolets an yonder bank I" ** The wind glides in waves aver the bristling barley. "• 

Two prepositions are sometimes combined and used as one, and 

aonie phrases are customarily used as prepositions. 

Ex« — ^CJpon, according to, as to, as for. ** The river flowed /rom yiuter the psl- 
■oes." *^Of)er against the church stood the hoapitaL" '* The lady sits genteuly, 
the jnore beoauae qf company." 

872. Prepositions subjoin the place, time, doer, possessor, cause, 
source, purpose, means, manner, condition, or some other circum- 
stance. Thej show wkere^ wkUhery whence, wken^ kmo lonp^ 65 
what meanSy to what extent, in what way^ of what kind, drc. 

Ex. — ^ The fox was eanirht under a blaff, h^^are sunrise, hw the dogs «f o«r 
neighbor.*' '«To be ponislied/op mischief.'* ^Tbe light ^the sun." '<To 
work far pay." '* To chop with an ax." «' To write wiih elegance." ^ To he in 
poverty." ** I>one agamet law." 

378* An adfuuGt is a preposition with its object, or with 

the words required after it to complete the sense. 

Ex. — ^'^ This lar;^ melon grew on « eltnier f»M." ** He was shot in hie edUn, | 
vn Wedneedav, | wUk an arrow, [bjf an Indian | qf tike Oamanehe Uibe,^^ ^The 
same man tnat I came withf^ t. 0., with whom. "The ship was ahaut to he 
wrecked.'''' " Anxious far him to he cauqkty " The labor of clearing land depends 
on how mueh timber there ie growing on «!.*' ** Beason and justice have been jniy- 
men oinee hrfore Noah woe a eailor?* — Shakeepeare, 

874. Some adjuncts may be inverted or parted, especially in 

poetry. 

Ex.—" Whom was it given to T' better, "7b tthom was it given ?" " From eraf 
to crag, the raUUng peake etmong f* i. «., among the rattling peake, " Gome, wall 
wHh me the jungle through.*^ — Beber. 

375. Two or more prepositions may govern the same sub- 
stantive ; two or more substantives may be governed by the same 
pntposition ; and two or more adjuncts are often combined into one. 

Ex« — " He walked up and down the hall." " He approved qf, and voted /or, 
the measure ;" better, " He approved qf the meaeure, and voted Jjr ity "A 
battle betvtden the Swux and the Oomanchee,^^ " He bequeathed his cptate to his 
^e '^kUdren, andfriendeJ** <* The gold | in a jneee qf guartafrom tie minet ^ 
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376. An adjunct may relate to an object, an act ir state, or i 

quality ; that is, it may modify a substantive, an adjective, a verl^ 

or an adverb. 

Ex. — **Cbve9 in the mountains." " The river m«f in the moantiuns." "The 
river is dnr in the moontains. 

The modified term, which commonly precedes, is called the arUMedtn^ Urm\ 
and the governed substantive, the tubUqueni ^^rm, which may sometimes be even 
a participle, an infinitive, a phrase, or a daose. Bee adjuncts, above. 

377. Adjuncts extend over nearly all the ground occupied by 
adjectives, adverbs, and the possessive ..ase, and even beyond, rrp^ 

lying their deficiencies. 




stand on the shorts of New Englamd^^ No adverb. 

478. When a preposition has no word to govern, it becomes ao 

adverb, and sometimes perhaps an adjective. 

Ex. — " The ea^le flew wp^ then arou/i^^heu down again." " It f^frofn above /^ 
" It came from wvthin^-from withouV^ Here alwvey wUhin^ and without, are per- 
haps best parsed as nouns. ^* It overlooked the plains hdow^ Below is equiva- 
lent to the adjective adjunct " below it,'*'* 

379. Sometimes the object is merely omitted; and sometimes 

the antecedent term is omitted, or there is none. 

Ex. — " The man you spoke qff'' i, «., of whom you spoke. " Vengeanoe » 
whoever has killed him :" *. «., on him who, " Industrious all, from the youngest 
to the oldest;" u «., reckoning from the voungest '^'^ As for riches, they are not 
worth so much care and anxiety." " Sold at tne rate of from fifty cents to a dol- 
lar ;" i. e,, of prices varying from fifty cents to a dollar : or, when but one indef- 
Imite thing is meant, the first preposition may be parsed as governing all the rest 
of the phrase, and tne second as having no antecedent term. 

380. The preposition itself is sometimes omitted ; especially for, to, 

yr unto. These prepositions are usually omitted after Uke, unUke, nfar, 

nighj opposite, or such verbs as may be followed in the active voice by iwo 

objects J the one governed by the verb, and the other denoting the person 

lo whom the act refers, — sometimes called, for distinction, the direct object, 

and the indirect 

Ex. — " The house was near [to] the river — ^nearer [to] the river — ^next io ouri." 
"The son is like [to or unto] his father." " Opposite [to] the market." " Lend 
" your ib»i/«"— Lend your knife to him. 



381. Prepositions, as modifying or qualifying words, make ii 

part hundreds of our most expressive compound words. 

Ex. — Overshoot, overspread, OMrthrow : undermine, underbTUAh, underttnffpmi 
%>hold, tf^heave; fty-stander; a/V#rthougnt ; implant (in-). 



Some prepositions show where : In, on, under, over, above, before^ bdiiiid, 
below, around, between, among, by, beyond, at. Some show whithbb: To^ 
toward, into, up, down, for. Some show whence: Out of, from, of Sam 
^how WHEN : At, in, on, after, before. Some show how long: During, for, tOI 
Some imply contact or union: On, upon, with. Some refer to inner poiris: 
In, into, within, among, amid, through. Some^ to OUTER |?arte; On, around 
about, over, to. Some have oppositbs : To— from ; over, on — ^under ; above— 
below, boneath; with — without: up— down, for — against; along — acrotf 
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Aaougb— «ioimd ; before-^behind ; on — off; before — after, since (Hme); till— • 
after; within — ^without Some are allied in meaning : Over, above; on, upon; 
ander. below, beneath; from, of, out of; behind, after; across, athwart; aboat, 
around; in, within; a1^ by (place); by, with (means); to, for. 



The prepositions have been too superficially treated by most of oar gram* 
marians. There is no object, act, quality, or condition, not exclusively described 
by other word? that may not be described by adjuncts in any conceivable way; 
and hence the xrrectness, clearness, and vigor of discourse, depend not a little 
upoa them. There are a few grand ideas, namely, those of space, time, causey 
means, purpose, manner, Ac., which control and limit the mind in its acquisi- 
ttons, encompass and pervade all its other knowledge, and tincture speech uni- 
Tersally, but especially prepositions. Hence, nearly all the prepositions may 
express relations of place ; a smaller number may be applied to tim£ ; and a 
Btill smaller number to cause, purpose^ means^ manner^ &c Some relations are oi 
the external world, but many others rather lie in the judjgments or views taken 
by the mind. Prepositions are often extended from the most obvious relations 
of place, to the most abstruse and delicate maneuvres of the mind itself; but, as 
they are generally extended figuratively (see pp. 298-300> from relations of place 
to relations of timCj cause, means^ mannery &c., any meaning apparently different 
from the primitive, generally resembles it, is readily suggested by it, or can be 
traced to it The following exposition of prepositions will be valuable to the 
itudioiM Iramer. 

Most of the example! are taken ftrom Lord Haeaulay. 

A, said to be from of, on, or in, is now rarely used as a separate word, except 
sometimes before a participial noun ; as, '* Towards evening we went a fishing. ' 

Aboard* "To go or be aboard a ship.'* 

About is less precise than around or (U. It is applicable to place, time^ qnan" 
Hty. number, acts, and states. *'A girdle about the waist;" '*To be abotU the 
house;" "To go aboiU the country, making speeches;" *^ About noon;" "Costa 
o'xm^ so much ;" "About a dozen;" "Engaged about one's business;" "Angry 
about something;" "About to be hanged" — nearness to an act not yet done. 

Abo¥e« " The room — the stars above us ;" "A tree rising above the house ;" 
"A city above another on the same river ;" " To be above in rank — above suspi- 
cion ," •* To feel oneself above others — above labor;" "To be above reach— oiww 
fX>mprehension." 

According to^ taken from music, means Jiarmonizing toiih, "According to 
reason — ^law — rules;" "jAa»ritngr to the dictates of conscience;" "According to 
weight — rvalue." 

Across— -o^ crosSf in a cross, ** Across the road— river;" "Arms acroai 
Mdi other." 

Alter. " To come after another;" "A day after the time ;" "After the de- 
bate;" "Dogfi after a fox;" "A hankering after pleasure;" **To inquire afie$ 
■ome one ;" "To write after a copy." 

Against. " To sit over against another ;" "A ladder against a wall ;" " Be 
ready against to-morrow morning;" "Ants provide against winter;" "To set one 
account against another ;" ** To tug against the stream;" " To be against nature ;" 
^Against one's feelings ;" "Against law." 

Along, following the length of "Trees aiong the river;" "Fringed ahng 
the edges ;" "To drive cattle along the road." "Along with"— in company with. 

Amid, amidst, akin to middle, "A lark reared her brood amid the com;" 
• Oranges gleaming amidst leaves and blossoms," or among; "Firm amidsl tbs 
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■tarni,** not amtm§; * TTndaimted amidti inaolts and mockerieB." AnM jmuHf 
implies quantity, ai»l something more OTsrwhelming than in; among, number 
**/ft the flames; Mmtrf the flames.** 

AnoBSf aoiOBSsty akin to mtn^ and many. "Flowers among weeds,* 
** The foob amofng men ;" ^'A tradition among the IndiaDS." u-ee BetweoL 

AnMB^y WMi»<Ui«encompaswng like a ring or like a g^oba It is local, and 
moro precise than abonU. ''Aromnd the neck ;" ^Around the fire ;" ^Armmd tin 
kernel;" ''He wentftwwi the country, makiiig speeches;** ''He sailed rmmi 
Ihe world.** 

As to— respecting, ooDoeming, in reference to. **Ae to the law itsdi| I hsfv 
othmg to say.** 

At. **At the door^ — nearness in place; "At church ;** *^At nine o'dock**— 
neatmess in time; **At the election** — neames9 in both or either; "^< work**-- 
mst; *'At war,** *'At best,**— «tofe; **To be at the expense" — nearness and &«r- 
dem; " To be orf one's service** — nearness and control; "Attorney at law ;** " To 
estimate at a certain price**— Clearness in thought for judging; *' Sold ai a dollar 
per bushel** — nearness and exchange; "To tak^offbose at what is said*' — near* 
■ess, in time, of the saying and the offense, — ^thence, cause ; '' To come ai a 
wink ;»* ** To laugh ai some one ;** ** To aim at a mark.** Soe In. 

Athwart— across + opposition. ''Thou that dar*st advance thy miscreated 
fixnt athwart my way." — Milton, 

Before^iy and fore. ''Before the house**— pitice ; "Befort night" — time 
^Before tho war**— odton; " To be h^bre another in rank ;** '* To appear b^brw 
court** — pUice^ an 1 something more. 

Behui4« "BOUnd the house*'— frfocs; ''To be MkAuT the cortains**^ 
flaee-^' ; " He died, and left no property hehini him'*— ^itoce and time; ^BMti 
m excellence;** "The ministry btkind the throne**— ^ioos and tn/erioriitg or 
in^xbenoe. 

Below implies under^ in plaoe^ rank, or quantity. ^^ Bdow the eaves,* 
**B8iow another ;** "Bofow fifty.** We can say, "A city Mow another on the same 
river,** but not beaeotA,— "Betoa fifty,*' not beneath. "To be beUno considera- 
tion,** is very different fix>m ** To be under consideration." 

Beaeatli often imi^ies greater distance, and less possibility of approadi, tbao 
behw. **A. horrid chasm beneath us ;" "He is beneath notice." 

Beside, l^rides. "AtreefteM^ the river;" "Something besides acoooii- 
plishments;" " It is beside my purpose;" " He is beside himself **«i«ii< q^his wita 

Betwoen, fit>m bg and twainf has a twofold refereaoe ; amomg^ a manilbld. 
^Between the bouse and the river;" ''Between one and the rest;" "Between dawn 
and sunrise;" "Between hope and fear;" "Two travelers, with but one dollar 
between them ;" " To distinguish b et to e e n good and bad." " To divide b etween ont 
and cmother^^* is correct: "To divide among one anoOter^'^'one among ano&er; 
therefore say, "among Ihemsetvesf "To divide between Ihemsdves,^^ not eocl 
other. "A. combat between twenty English againai forty French;*' say, "ii^ 
iween. . . .ond^ ov, of, . . .a^atfw(.*' "Bettoeen the intellectual and moral wxida^ 
'^Profossors Fowler & Gibbs ; better, "Between the intellectual and the monl 
world," or, 'Hhe intellectual world and the moral" 

Betwixt is rather local ; and it is not so widely extended in sig^ificatiooi 
as between. This word shows remarkably how variable English orthography hai 
been. Its genealogy runs thus : Beiumh, betu?i, betwy, bdbwih^ hetwy\ bdweoh^ 
heiweohs, betuXj beiweoz, betwuxtj betwixt. 

Beyond. "The hills beyond the river;" "To look beyond tne present;* 
*'Beyona a hundred;" "Beyond the evidence;" "Ayenul temptation;" "f 
reaeh;** "Bsyon«{ oomprehensioiL" 
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Svt is a prepofiitioii when equivalent to eoooeptf and construed with the ob« 
lective <;a8e; as, *' The boy stood on the burning deck whence all hU him had 
fledL" — Hemans. It is sometimes, however, construed with tho nominative case, 
and is then a conjunction. *' Should all the race of mortals die, and none be left 
lui he and VScotL 

By* "A flower by a rivulet'' — nearness in place; "To come by sea''— ptoei 
and means ; ** Related by marriage," "Achieved by valor," — means; "To work 
by day," " To be ready by morning," — time, " To take by the hand"'-^2ac« and 
manner; hence, "To demolish by cities." "One by one," "5y pairsy" *^By 
dogrees, "J9y tittle and little," — manner, ^^ By oneself "^-alone; "It makei 
■enso Ity its^f—cf Useif—Aa complete in iiseify " To hew a log by h line," ^'To 
travel by moonlight," " To prove by the Scriptures," — nearness to something for 
fadging or sanction; thence, "To try 2>^ law," " To swear by the god^" "Too 
heavy by uz pounds." An act received is naturally ascribed to something near, 
and hence by is used in reference to the agent ; a% " He was kicked by a horse." 
By and wUh are often confounded. By rather directs the mind to Uie cause or 
the indirect means; with frequently implies accompaniment: by annexes the 
agent or the remoter means; ti;i^ the immediate means or the manne>. "I 
was &vorably impressed by his remarks;" "I was impressed with great esteem 
for him ;" " It was with great diCBculty that we succeeded;" " He walks with a 
fiteJS by moonlight ;" " Punished with death" — Macaulay ; ^ The vermin which he 
could not kill with his sword, he killed by poison"— Jb^nson. " Killed with a 
limb," implies an agent not mentioned ; " Killed by a limb," implies no othei 
agent, unless it denotes place merely; ^* Struck wiUh a palsy," implies that the 
disease has become a part of the person. When with would not express the 
means^ by must be used: "To burst with violence" — manner; "To burst by 
violence"— meanj. "^ the 5<ream," does not denote so close a union as " Wt^ 
ihe stream;" by also implies auifaoriiy, as, "Condemned by the law:" hence, 
"J?y these [swords] we gained our liberiies, and with these we will defend them." 
With here refers to the immediate and instrumental usa Our school geog- 
raphies have ^* distinffuished far ;" i. e., the distinction is caused by the following 
things: but Macaulay writes, " distinguished by ;" i, e., the distinction lies in the 
following particulars. 

Concerning. "A law concerning religion ;" " He spoke concerning virtue.' 
According, bating, eoccepting, respecting, regarding, pending, touching, etc., gen* 
eraliy show their participial tmge, and may sometimes be parsed as participles. 

Down. "To come down the tree — ^the river;" " To live down town," hardly 
elegant 

During. ^'During the summer;" said to be an inverted mode of expression 
for "The summer^ during," i. e., while the summer lasts. 

Except and save are primarily imperative verbs. Save belongs rather to 
poetry ; and except seems to be stronger and more definite than but. 

For. "Muddy /or several miles"— yZocc ; "In jail /or lifQ"— time; "To 
ffive money for provisions" — exchange; "Sold for sound;" "To inquire for in- 
formation" — something in mew; "Done;^ him;" "To send /or a doclor;" 
•* Sent for a guide," better as ; " Wise for his age ;" " Fit for service ;" ." Some 
were for the law" — in favur of; " Honored for his services" — cause, past time ; 
*' Equipped for battle" — purpose, future time ; '*A man's a man for all that"— 
moimthstandi/ng ; '^Aafor me^" Ac. ; "^r me to go," Acl 

From. "A part /row the whole;" "A wind from the mountains ;" -'J^twn 
aioraing till night;" "To judge /row the descriptw n;" "Secure /row winds 
aaad waves'*— owi of Uieir reach; ** Secure against winds and waves" — able U 
wiOmUmd than; " Disabled /^ow voting," prospective; "Disheartened from 
■eeing tLo obstaclea"^ion acctwrnt of, retrospective 
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!■• "/ft \ meadow** — cireular surrounding; "In the ffnmpTing** gWMc 
iurrvunding ; "In a chair — corner'' — angular surrounding; "In the morning;'' 
•*/« debt;" *'/n haste ;" "In pairs;'- " One in a dozen ;" "/» reach ;" " Pleasun 
M studying;" **/w all probability i*' " Wanna in the sun, refreshes in the breeze" 
i"^ means ofj a Grecism. In and o^ are often us.^d in speaking of places of 
residences. In is more generally applied to coui^tries and large cities ; and ai to 
single housefly small places, or foreign cities. In implies enclosure, or something 
surrounding ; at rather implies nearness to a point or border. " To touch, arrive, 
or land at Boston ;" " To live in SL Louis — in Now York — ai Saratoga — at or on 
ftie next farm ;" ** To stay ai the tavern;" **To stop at or in the next town;" 
** To have a store on Broadway, at No. 40." *• This produced a great sensation, 
not only tn Kngland, but alsoa^ Paris, at Vienna, and at the Hague." — Maeaulay 
The dioice often depends on the distance : remote places dwindle, in the mental 
▼ision, to a mere point; so that at becomes sufficiently definite, /n is more dv 
finite than ai : it vouches for an exact knowledge of the relation. When I say, 
*' He is m the tavern — in Constantinople," I assume to know that he is witblo 
these places, and not outside of them ; but when I say, " He is at the tavern— 
tU Constantinople," I suggest simply that he is somewhere about these places— 
occasionally within them. 

Into is an inverted expression for to-in. The natural order is iOj irUo^ in; to 
approaches a boundary, into piisses a boundary, and in does not pass out of a 
Doundary. **To step into a carriage, and then ride in it;" '*To flow into the 
sea;" *' Made into cloth;" "Driven into opposition ;" *' Adopted in my schooL" 
or, " into my school," according to the sense. " To cut in two ;" " To gel <m a 
horse;" "To dash to pieces;" "Office up stairs," — are all allowable as being 
figurative (see Metonymy and Synecdoche, p. 299). 

Notwithstanding implies unsuccessful opposition, and is milder than despUi 

Of is used nearly as much as all the other prepositions together. It gener- 
ally serves to limit the antecedent term by a subsequent term whose meaning 
is not exhausted or expressed by the former. It is the most general word for 
sliowing wlience something comes, or else to what it belongs or pertains. "The 
.ivers of America" — place ; " Within ten feet o/ me ;" " The first month o,' the year 
— time;" "Days o/yore;" " A pitcher made o/ silver" — materiai; "The exploits 
of Don Quixote" — source; "The house o/ my father"— My father's house ; "The 
brother of the senator;" " A man of wealth"— encompassed by; "A man ofvna- 
dom ;" " The pleasure of thinking of home"— dra^n from ; " It makes sense oj 
itselT'^Kmi of; " The city of London"-^consi8ting of 

On. " On the floor"— ptoce; " On the wall ;" "On the ceiling;" " A boat om 
the river ;" " A city on the river ;" " On tlio lefl — ^right ;" " To stand on pillars ;" 
" Blow on blow ;" "To play on the flute"— ^Zoca -f ; " On New- Year's Day"— 
Hme ;" " To pay on sight ;" " She wept on hearing the report" — time and casiae; 
'*To keep the eye — the mind on something;" "Chitty on Contracts:" '*To be 
on the wing" — support ; " To rely on a person's veracity" — support ; " To lake m 
oath ;" " To live on fruits — by sewing ;" " To go on a voyage ;" " To be en fire :* 
** My blessing on you ;" " To take pity on some one ;" " To have on trial ;" " Tu 
wait on some one ;" " To be on hand ;" " To be on the alert ;" '* On a sudden.** 

Out on " Drawn <mt of a well ;" "Out of joint ;" "OuJt of tune ;" " Ow ^^ 
ijigte ; " " Made ovi of wax ; " " Done ovX of spite. " 

Over is allied to cover. It is sometimes to on as a sarfiice is to a point 
* Over my head ;" "Over logs and creeks;" "Over a spell of sickness" — an «^ 
tlade, as it were, in the journey of life ; " To look over a book ;'* " Over a 
aaonth;" " Over a dozen;" "To grieve over calamities;" "To ruie over a na* 
tion." A higher position generally gives advantage ; hence superiority is oftw 
compared to height, and inferiority U> lowneas. 
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•ince reckons ttom a point of time. " Since last Christmas.** 

Till reckons to a point of time. '* TiU next Christmas.** 

Through* ^^ Through the woods"— ptacc; ^* Through many ages** H m$ ; 
"To escape through a crevice" — ptece and means; and thus, eotue, as, '*To Oy 
through fear." Hence through approaches by and wUh so nearly as to be oftei* 
used for suggesting the intermediate or appointed channel for effecting some- 
Uiing. *' I will send you the money through the bank." 

Throughoat is a little more forcible than through ; signifying through in 
fivery part, through to the very end, or through and passing out ** Throughout 
tho universe — ^the entire process — ^the day." 

To implies tendency or approach. 7b, toward^ and inio, have something io 
view ; alojig, up^ and down, do not. " Tj the river" — an obf'ect ; ** From mom 
io noon" — ii7ne; " 7b a dozen" — number; '* 7b a bushel'' — quantity; "Reduced 
io poverty" — steUe ; " Led to slaughter" — €uU; "Anxious to learn" — in what reapect, 
'* To dance to the vioUu" — cause or agreement, (See p. 216.) 7b, with the in- 
finitive, implies a closer connection than in order to. " Politicians endeavor to 
please, in order to obtain as many votes as possible." Uere to and in order to 
are not interchangeable. To a question asked me by a surveyor, I answer : 
" Is parallel to, runs parallel wiih ;" "At right angles withj'' 

Toward, towards, less direct than to. " Towards me ;" " Toward noon ;* 
•* Toward the close of the war ;" " To contribute toward a sufficient sum." 

Under, "i/jirfcrfoot — water;" "They crept along under the walls of the 
fort;" '•''Under a dozen;" ^^ Under age;" "To pass under inspection;" "To 
groan v/nder a burden ;" hence power over, — " To be under restraint — under 
afi^ctions;" " Given under my signature" — hy my authority; sometimes, " Over 
my signature." " Under the garb of friendship ;" " Innocence presented imdtr 
the figure of a dove." 

Up* Up, upon, on, are analogous to to, into, in. The prominent idea of 
up is elevation ; of on, place : upon unites both meanings, and is sometimes used 
as a stronger term for on. " Up the ladder — river." See On. 

With. See By and In. • " The ship vHih its cargo ;" " Grirls with spark- 
ling eyes;" "A soldier with a musket;" "Enameled with flowers;" "To ad 
with firmness.*' " He died with a fever," implies that both died : say, " o/." " To 
dwell in security," not with. " To grow ricli by working," not with. ** To 
end with a consonant ;" " To end in a consonant, ko. :" the former is perhaps 
better authorized. 

Within. ''Witfiin or in the house." ''Within six months,** differs ftom 
** A six months." " Within a year ago," not in. 

Without. " Without money — ^friends — ^beauty — ^hope." 

The longer or fuller prepositions are often merely a little more forcible than 
the short ones, or slightly modify the sense ; as, Until, amongst, alongside, under^ 
neeUh, unto, excepting. 

Tho remaining prepositions are most of them either poetic, antique, technical 
or comic. 

The teacher may interrogate his pupils thoa : Abandoned t Aiul Tq^ 
A. — Abandoned to; abatement of ; abhorrent to, from; abhon^nce (/; abid9 
Im, at, wUh, by; abominable to; abound in, with; i^hxi'S^ jxQm ; abridgment of; 
absent from ; abstain frova ; abut on, upon ; accede to ; acceptable to ; access to ; 
Aooommodate to, with lodgings ; accord withy a ^hing to ; f^^cordance with ; ao^ 
oouutable to a person, ybr a thing; acpi^se of ; scq^ai^t wit^^; acquiesce in; ao- 
quit of; adsipted to; add to; address to; a4h«)ro to; adjacent to; adjourn to, 
aiyudge to ; adjust to ; admqnial^ ofi fk^Q^issio^ to (^cpess), tnto (eutranpe) ; ad- 
rujitage over, if; advise a/, to ; advocate /»f ; affection for ; afduity (c^ f£t|^ 

12 
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bekffem ; affer.*tion/r; agree «^ a peraon, to what za proposed, vpon sometauii 
detf^rmined; agreeable ip; alienate, alien, /rom; ailude to; alter to, alteniUonM, 
Muienable tc ; analogous to; analogy to, between; ar^rrj- with a iieraon, at i 
iniiiir: annex to; animadvert on, upon; answer /&r, to; autecedenl to; nnupaUij 
Jr), against; anxious abotU^ for; apology, apologize, for ; appeal to ; apply, ap 
plioablo, to; apprehensive of; appropriate to; approve of; argue with^ ayain^: 
array lai^t, in ; arrive cU ; ask of a porson, for what is wanted ; aspire to ; assent 
to ; assimilate (o ; associate with ; assure of; atone for ; attach to ; attain so ; at* 
tend, attentive, to ; averse, aversion, to, from. 

B. — Banish /)iom one place— to another; bare of; based on, upon ; beguile ^ 
sith (the moans); believe, boliof, in, on; bereave of; bostow on, upon ; betraj 
7 a person, into a thing; betroth to; bigoted to; bind to, in, upon; blame far; 
lush at; boast, brag, of; border on, tgxm. 

C. — Call on^ tijKm, or for a person, at a houae^ fbr something ; capskble ef; 
capacity /or; careless, careful, of, in, about; carp a<; catch at; caution <igauut; 
oertiiy to ; change for, to, into ; charge on or against a person, with a thing ; clear 
of; coalesce toitii ; coincide with ; conmiune loith ; commute (a punishment) to 
for ; commit to ; communicate to, with ; compare to (to liken unto), UfUh (to view 
in connection with) ; compelled to ; comply, compliance, with ; concede to ; con- 
ceive of; concur with a person, in a measure, to an effect ; condemned for a 
crime, to a punishment ; condescend to; conduce to; confer on, upon; confide in; 
oonrorm, conformable, to, with; congenial to, with; congratulate on, upon; con- 
secrate to ; consent to ; consign to ; consist of (composed of), in (comprised inX 
with (to agree); consistent wUh; consonant with; contend with, against; contest 
with ; contiguous to ; contrast with ; contrary to ; contradistinction to ; conver- 
sant toi^^ persons, in things {(jJbor*tX and among are inelegant); convert to, into; 
convict of; convince of; copy aper actions, from things ; correspond with (cod 
Bistent), to (answering) ; correspondence wOh, to ; cured of 

D. — Deal in, by, with; debar yro7», of; decide on, upon; defend (others) yrom, 
(ourselves) against ; deticient in ; defraud of; demand of; denounce against a 
person; depend, dependent, on, upon; deprive of; derived ^ro/n; derograte^Vtwn; 
derogatory to; derogation /roni, to; descended /row; desirous o/; desist ^nmi; 
despair o/; despoil of; destined to; destitute of; detach y^oTn; detract from; 
deviate from; devolve on, upon; devote to; dictate to; die o/a disease, by an 
instrument, or &y violence, /(>r another; 6\Sqt with a person in opinion; dififor, 
dififerent, from; difficulty in; diminish from ; diminution of; disagree with, to 
something proposed ; disagreeable to ; disabled from ; disiippointed of what I 
failed to get, in something obtained; disapprove of; discourage //'om; diaoour* 
agement to; disengaged /rom ; disgusted at, with; dislike to; dismission /ram; 
disparagement to; dispose of; disposed to (inclined), for; dispossess of; dis 
qualify for, from; dispute with; dissatisfied with; dissent y^-07n; distinct, in dis 
tinction, from ; distinguish from, between ; distrustful of; divested of ; divide be 
iween two, among more ; dote on ; doubt of, a^otU ; dwell in, at, on. 

E. — Eager in, for, after; embark in, for; embellished with; emerged .^vn» 
employ in, on, upon, about; enamored of with; encounter with; euoourageman 
to ; encroach on, upon; endeared to; endeavor after a thing ; endowed, endooi^ 
iiith; engaged in (work), with, for ; enjoin on, upon; enter, entrance, on^ 1901^ 
into ; envious of, at ; equal to, with ; equivalent to ; espouse to ; estimated at ; 
estranged from; exception from, to, against; exclude, exclusion, frvtH; ex- 
clusive of; expelled ^roTW ; expert in, at; extracted /^om ; expressive of. 

p. — F^ll under notice, &c. ; familiar to me, I am familiar with ; fawn on, mpom ; 
feed on, upon ; fight with, against, for; filled wi^h; followed by; fond of; fomineH 
for ; foreign to, [firom ; formed from (another word) ; founded ttpon, on^ tin; ihw 
from; fiiendly to, tgwq/ris; ^ghtened at; frown <U, upon; fruitful M| $f; 
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<2^ at— Applied Aometimes to what conoems SDother; gianse a^ 
«|Km ; glow VfiUi; grapple wUh; grateful io a person, for a lavcHr ; grieve €U,for' 
guard ogainaL 

H. — ^Hanker d^^; happen io, on; healed of; hinder >Vvm; hisBcU; holdon^ 
qf, in. 

Z.-^Iminersed in ; impatient aiy for^ of; impenetrable to^ by ; imperrious to; hna 
pose on, fipon ; inaccessible to ; incentive to ; incorporate wiih^ into ; inoonsisteD 
with ; inculcate on, upon ; independent^ independently, of; indulge unih ocobf 
■ionally, tn habitually ; indulgent to ; influence over^ on^ with ; inform of, aioutf 
concerning ; initiate ivio, in ; inquire of af tor, for, into ; inroad into ; inaenaible to, 
ff; inseparable /fdm ; insinuate into; insist on, upon; inspection f'nto, over; in- 
struct t»; intent on, upon; interfere, intermeddle, with; intermediate between; 
Intervene hetwten ; introduce into a place, to a person ; intrude on, upon, into some' 
thing enclosed ; inured to ; invested with, in. 

J.— Jealous of; join with, to, 

K. — ^Knock ai, on; known, unknown, to. 

I*.— Laden with ; lame of; land oi ; lean on, upon, against; level with; liberal 
cf,to; liken to ; live in, ai, with, on, upon ; long for, after ; look on (in order to 
feeX for (in order to find), after — to follow with the eye ; long /or, after. 

BC-^Made of; marry to; meddle with; mediate between; meditate on« upon; 
martyr for ; nulitate against; mingle with; minister to; mistru:5ttul of; mix wiih^ 

Tf, — ^Necessary to, for ; need of; neglectful of; negotiate mth. 

O. — Obedient to; object to, against; observant, observation, of; obtrude on, 
upon; offend against; offensive to; omi'ted from; operate on, upon; opposition 
to ; overwhelmed with, by. 

P.— Part^roTO, with ; partake of; participate in, of; partial to ; partiality to, for; 
patient in, with, of; pay for, to, with ; peculiar to ; penetrate into ; persevere m ; 
pertinent to ; pitch upon, on ; pleasant to ; pleased with ; plunge into ; possessed 
of; prefer to, before, above ; preferable to ; preference to, over, before, above ; prefix 
to ; prejudice against ; prejudicial to ; preserve /rom ; preside over ; press on, upon; 
presume on, upon ; present things to a person ; pretend to ; prevail on, upon, withj 
(to persuade,) over or against (to overcome) ; prevent from ; prey on, upon ; prior 
to; productive of; profit by; profitable to; prone to; pronounce against u person, 
on a thing ; protect others from, ourselves against ; protest against ; pA>ud of; 
provide ufith, for, against ; purge of, from ; pursuant to ; pursuance of. 

Q. — Quarrel with ; quarter on, upon, among ; questioned on, upon, by, 

R. — Reckon on, upon, with ; recline on, upon ; reconcile to (friendship), with 
foonsistency) ; recover from ; reduce to, under (subjection) ; reflect on, upon ; re- 
^in f^om ; to have regard /or, to pay regard to, in or with regard to ; n'joice ai, 
t» ; relation to ; relish of, for ; (see tasto ;) release, relieve, from ; rely on, upon ; 
remark on, upon ; remit to ; remove from ; repent of; replete with ; reproached 
Ibr; resemblance to, between; resolve on, upon; rest in, ai, on, upon ; respect to, 
m €xwi^ respect to; restore to; restrain from; rethre from; return to; rise 
T^ovs; rich, poor, tn; rid of; rob of; rove about, over; rub against; rule over. 

S. — Satiate, saturate, unth ; save from ; seek for, after ; share in, of, with an- 
other ; send to, for ; side of; significant o/; similar to ; sink into, in, beneath ; sit 
oUi tipon, in; skillful in; smile ai, on, upon; snap, snatch, sneer, ai; solicitude 
about, for ; sorry for ; stay in, at, with; stick to, by; strip of; strive with, against; 
•abject to ; submit, submissive, to ; substitute for ; subtract from ; subside into * 
Euitable to, for ; surprised ai ; suspected of, by ; swerve from ; sympathize with. 

T.— Tasto of something enjoyed, taste (—-desire or capacity) for; tax witk 
•omethiog done, for something in view; tend to, towards; thankful of, abolld^ 
i^MM^ on ; touch ai, >n, ^jipon ; transmit to ; troublesome to ; true to; trust in, to. 
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XT.—- Unite wUh^ aomething to; vauaon mfh; naefoiybr, fo. 

V. — ^Talae «ipcMi| on; Tanation in a plaa; rest t» a peraon, w^ih^ m, a i'^ 

W.— Wait OR) «fM«iybr, ai; want <if; weuj of; weep at, far; wilnes of 
irortby, unworthy, of. 
T.-^Teara/w, iowarda; yield to ; yoke wUh, to. 

The same prepositioa that is required after a primitive word, is generally r» 
quired after its derivatives ; aa^ ** To comply imtA,'* *' In oompliauoe wUh;^ bo^ 
"Dependent iMt," ''Independent o/." What preposition should be used, oftei 
depends on the following word, as well as on the preceding ; as, '* To q>eak k 
aa audieDoe;" "To apeak aboiU the war;" "To speak imIA eLoquenoQ." 

EXEECISES. 
Examples to be Analysed and Parsed. 

Birm fkspnpodlionB and the adverU:-^ 

1. 

The waters issued from* a cave, and spread into a liquid plain. The 
■tars retire at the approach of day. We searched for violets oa yonder 
bill A plain path leads through the bottom, between the river and the 
blufik The Rhone flows out" from^ among the Alps. As to the ex- 
penses, we will help to defray them. From virtue to vice, the prog- 
ress is gradual 

Washington died at his residence, on the 14th of December, 1799, and 
was buried near the Potomac, among his relatives. The robin and the 
wren are flown, and from the shrub the jay. From crag to crag, the 
tattling peaks among, leaps Uie live thunder. Hold up" the flag. Tom 
0fer" another lea£ 

The window jingled in its crumbled frame ; 

And, through its many gaps of destitution, 
Dolorous moans and hoUow sighings came, 
Like those of dissolution. — Mood. 

Overhead the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flammg volleys flew— ifiSon* 

mJ fhtft WkM tnm7 An*. iMMd from. ^mm. From wkatt An», From a mm. 
^^ihT^Frmm mrn^m^ to • complex preporifclon, « oood«U of two prepoAitioiu oomUaai 
Mi «Md to shov tlM oomplez roUttoa betveeo •'/ow^' and **^ijM.** 

a 

Examples to be Ck>rreeted. 

All the BabilitiBS to error in regard to prepositional may be reduced to the 
Mowing heads:— 

U Chmct. 2, FosiUon. 8. Insertion or amissicn. 4. BepetUUm 

1. Choice, 

In the use of prepositions, great care should be taken to select tiie 

aost 4i^[>ropriate. 

!n»suH«T evening was fonowed,atnight»witL a beavyrtorm of raliL »• 
wjd u adiipted Ibr 1^ and tobaooa OongroB oonawts m a Senate airf • 
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Uonse of Bepresontatires. Of what does happiness conidst ? Not anj 83'llablc 
in a word may take the aoceut In some derivative words the e is omitted. 
The e is left out in some of the derivative words. The government is based in 
repablican principles. The Saxons reduced the Britons to their own power. 
Said client believes that said judge is prejudiced to his cause. The case has no 
resemblance with the other. Some of the warriors wore an extra tuft of feiith* 
era, in distinction to those who had brought in no scalps. In contradistino 
tion from the other. Religion and membership may differ widely with each 
other. The judge is disqualified from deciding in this case. -^iaqudUJied 
for — He was accused with having acted unfairly. He died for thirst — with 
the bilious fever. CoL Washington was very ill with a fever. — Irving. Yoo 
may rely in what I say, and confide on his honesty. I have little inflacnoe 
with him. — over him. These bonnets were brought in fashion last year. 
This is a very different dinner to what we had yesterday. The bird flew up in 
tbe tree. Charles let his dollar drop in the creek. The persecutions of theM 
wretched people were truly barbarous. — against ihese-^ It is an afEsur on 
which I am not interested. Above this, who shall fix a limit to his cares? 

He made the order in authority of the instructions he had received. — by 
aufharUy 0/ — But what is my grief in comparison of that which she bears? 
He ended with a panegyric of modem sciences. I have an abhorrence to sudi 
politicians. It was no diminution to his greatness. He came of a sudden. 
About two months ago, he went out of a fine morning with a bundle in his liand. 
'^Irving. I take a walk of eveninga — a walk every evening; or, — a waik 
sUmost every evening. He swerved out of the true course. He does not as- 
pire at political dLstinction. I was disappointed in the pleasure of meeting 
you. There is no need for so mudi preparation. His hardships produced 
little change on his appearance. I have been to New Orleans, and I am 
now going for New York. We remained at the South, in a little village. 
You will find me in No. 25, at Olive Street He was eager of making a (Sa- 
play. "^eager to make — I find no difficulty of keeping up with my class. 
— in keeping ttp— or, find it no difficuUy to keep up — Among every class of 
people, self-interest prevails. They quarreled amongst one another, '•^with^^ 
There is constant hostility ^tween these several trib^ He divided his estate 
between bis son, daughter, and nephew. Such a series of words generally 
have a comma between eadL — ajier each word. A combat between twentj 
Texans against fifty Mexican& — q^. . . against^-^ory h^ween . . . and-^ Til. 
■pace between the three lines is the area of the triangle. — a;i£U»— 

2. Position. 

1. Adjuncts should be so placed in the sentence as to make it cor- 
rect^ clear, and elegant. 

2. A needless separation of the preposition from the word which It 
govemsy is generally Inelegant. 

3. Terms that express time or measure, should not be joined, by s prep- 
osition, to a word which they are not designed to limit. 

There we saw some fellows digging gold from China A Lecture on Qm 
methods of teachmg Oeography at 10 o'clock. Ho obtained a situation of great 
pirofll, in the beginning of his career. These verses wore written by a young 
man who has long since lain in the grave, for his amusement Wanted — ^A 
young man to take care of some horses, of a religious turn of mind. He went 
to see his friends on horseback. Habits must be acquired of temperance and 
■elf-deniaL In every church it must be admitted there are some unworthy 
membera. The customs and laws are very different ^*x>m oura in some ooun* 
Many act so directly contrary to this method, that, from a habit of aav^ 
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w% lifM and papar, wfaidi they acquired at the uiuyerdit7, they write In n 
ditninutiTe a character that they can hardly read what they have written. An 
tbeae designs which any man who u bom a Briton, in any circumstancea or ia 
any situation, ought to be ashamed or afraid to avow ? Such boatman may re- 
oover, against such master or commander, the wages justly due him, aocording to 
the service rendered, notwithstanding such contract may be entirci in any court 
having jurisdiction. — It S, of Mo, 

Whom did he give it to? 2b toAom did ke^&c I never could aaoBrtMB 
vhat it was useful fior. Whom was the message directed to ? Which of the 
books can I find it in ? How much did you send him to nuurket with ? He 
rushed into, and expired in, the flames. — runted into the flames, and expired m 
flhein. The first law is different fix>m, and much inferior to, the second. The 
oost of the carriage was added to, and g^reatly increased, my account. 

My mistress had a daughter of nine years «ild. — SwifL (Omit " off^ for *^mM 
ftan" limits ** otd^" and not " daughter.") Ahnost any boy of twelve yean old 
knows as much. They endoeed the garden with a wa]l of six feet high. A 
monument of several centuries old. A room :>f twenty feet long and eigfateoi 
feet wida 

8. Insertion or Omission. 

1. We should not insert or omit prepositions so as to destroy the proper 
eonnectioD between other words. Impositions should not be omitted, 
when required by the sense. 

2. Prepositions should not be inserted or omitted contrary to long 
and genera! usage. 

It was to your brother to whom I was mostly indebted. Jl was ymtr 
brother^ kc It was in vain to remonstrate. Allow me to present you with 
a gold watch. — to you a — or, you a — I will now present you with a syn- 
opnis. — Smith*j Gram, The performance was approved of by all who saw it 
Women are governed by fancy iu stead of by reason. It stands in the propo- 
■ition introduced by (ot, in stead of in a preceding sentence. — and not in^jt 
else allowable. The proper course of action, in this case, is by assumpsit 
— is asawnpsiL By a deed of trust there will be a less troublesome security 
than by a mortgage. A deed of trust wiU, Ac. What went ye out for to see? 
At about what time will you come again? What use is it to me? The 
homed frog is nearly the size of a lizard. The sycamore was fifteen feet diame- 
ter. From having heard of his distress, I sent him relieC From abusing his 
oonatitution in youth, he became prematurely old. Having abused, &c. My 
business prevented me attending the last, meeting of the Society. He revised 
:akiug any further notice of it — refused to take — She could not refrain shed- 
ding tears.. I shall oppose the granting this company any more privileges. / 
shaH oppose the granting of any more priioUeges to, Ac. There was no disputing the 
point — Irving. 

Th!d remark Is worthy the fool that made it The attack is unworthy your 
i^ace San Fraudsco is the other side tiie Rocky Mountains. - The spring is 
fltAr to the house. She sat next u& He was banished the country— ^x> 
I elled the college. Many talented men have deserted from the party. The 
ormrt of France or England was to be the umpire. I will consider of your prop 
osition. I admit of what you say. You liave anticipated on what I wag 
going to say. It was rather the want of customers than money that induced 
him to abandon his business. — than that of money — Ignorance is the motfae. 
of fear as w*;'i as admiration. I put some apples into tlie bugi^r and my 
hat California '4 not more noted for its gold than bears. The calf fiiUowed 
•n after its motlier. The passion of anger leads tc repeutanoe. A'^ger 
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JUs; Wanted — ^A young man of fh>in 16 to 21 yeais of age. The distanoe ftom 
befc.re one ear to before the other, is 15 inches. (Chango the sentence.) He 
was right in that which you blame him. —for which-^ She took it more td 
heart than I thought for. — than I thought she wofdd. Let iis consider the 
works of nature and art, with proper attention. An eyent so unexpected to 
my mind and many others. One should not be omitted without the other. 
Iney should be either both omitted or both inserted. You will seldom find a dull 
fellow of good education, but (if he happen to have some leisure on his hands) 
will turn his head to one of those two amosements for all fools of eminence 
politios or poetTj.^-^British Essayists, — to poliiies or to poetry^ 

4. Bepetitian, 

A preposition, relating to a series of objects, must be used but odcm 
before the entire series, or be repeated before each term of the series. 

He is a man of sagacity, experience, and of honesty. By industry, by econ- 
omy, and good luck, he soon accumulated a fortuna Their hearts are torn by 
the worst, most troublesome and insatiable of all passions,— -by avarioe, by ambi 
Jon, by fear, and jealousy. — Burke. 

OBSSBYATIOHS. 

1« What preposition is most appropriate in any given instance, does not alwaya 
depend on the preoedinff or on the following term, but on the relation of the terms, 
or on the view that is taSen of tlietn. A different preposition may sometimes express 
the meaning as well, or more forcibly; or it may be sufficiently definite by the old 
of some principle in the Figures, to suggest the relation intended. To he able to 
use prepositions and oonj auctions rightly, requires not only a thorough knowledge 
of tnem, but also an extensive and sagacious insight intp the whole fabric of lau- 
guage. 

3* Adiancta may often be variously placed in sentences, though they should 
generally oe placed as near as possible to tno wordd to which they relate. A trouble- 
some adjunct is sometimes pmocd most advantageously at the beglaninff, seldom 
at the end. Adjuncts should not be needlessly invertea. ** Of whom did yon buy 
it ?" is a better expression than " Whom did you buy it ofT^ But when the relative 
is omitted, the preposition most be put at the end ; as, ** I have nothing to tie him 
iffi^,*' i. e., 1 have nothing with which to tie him. To place an object common to 
both, after a transitive verb and a preposition, or after two or more prepositions 
separated by several intervening words, sometimes produces a disagreeable hiatus 
in the sense. When the objective term is short, it is better to place it atter the first 
governing word, and its pronoun after the second : but when it is long, it may be 
allowed to stand after all the governing words. '* Here he saw, and was soon after 
surrounded by, several Indians ;" belter, ^* Here he saw several Indians, by whom 
be was soon aoerwards surrounded." " The second proposal was different from, 
ftnd uiferior to, the ^st ;" better, " The second proposal was different from the 
prst, and infenor to U.^^ " He has quarreled with and betrayed every frund that 
be ever had. ** He was descended /rom, and allied to, some of the best families of 
the State." 

We may say, "A child of six years." or, "A child of six years of age." or rather. 
•A child six years old;" but not^ " A child of six years old," for "six years'* 
should modify " old," and not "child." A necessary modifying phrase or claase 
nay sometimes be allowed to separate the adjunct troin tlie preceding tunii ; as. 
" Ik. this dialect we find written nearly the whole of what remains to us of ancieci 
Greek literature." — Qroaby, Adjuncts, in regard to position as well as signifioatioit, 
•re much like adverbs and adjectives. 

When not emphatically distinguished, the indirect object usually pi-ecedoi 
the other ; as, " Give ms the knife : but when placed after the other, the preposi- 
tiou must be expressed ; as, " Give the knife to 9Ad" [not to some other person J. 

3« When the insertion or the omission of the preposition would cause a slight 
rariati >n in the sense, we shoild be very careful to seieot the most appropriate e» 
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pwBion. 7b hnow diffen from to hnow qf: and to meet, ftom to meit i§Uh, ** 1 met 
w&h ma <Ad fiiend, who showed me all the cariosities of the citT." *^ \ met the 
stnanger, bot passed on without stopping.*' For can not, according to modem 
usage, be projHerly naed before the infinitive. ** What went ye out /or to see P^ 
sbonla be, *' What went je oat to see f*^ When the antecedent term relates to two 
or more adjancts after it^ the prep(»ition mast, in man^ oases, be repeated, to 
show this common relation: as. " Keligion is a comfort in yoath as well as old 
•fire.'* — ae in old age, ** Wealtn is more condadve to widkedness than pioly/* 
'-4Kan to piety • 

4* Jndicions repetition adds sometimes mnoh to the vigor and solemnity >/ th« 
santenoe. ^ ^is bill, though relected here, will make its way to the pablic, U) tht 
nation, to the remotest wilds of America.*^ — Chatham, ** All his talents and virtaet 
did not saye hvaifrom nnpopuIarity--^itmi civil war-^rom a prison— ^w»» a bar— • 
^rom a scafTold !*' — Maoatuay. To avoid the tedioasness cansed by placing many olv> 
iects afker the same preposition, or by repeating the same prepositioQ very often, • 
Jong series of terms is sometimes elegantly separated into groups, as in the follow^ 
ing sentence : ** I oonld demonstrate that the whole of your political conduct bar 
been one continued series of weakness, temerity, and desfrntism ; of blandering ig- 
norance and waoton negligenoe ; and of the most notorious servility incapacity^ 
and oormptioii." — Ghmam, 

11. CONJUNCTIONS. 

382. A coninuction is a word used to connect clauses or 
sentences, or else words or phrases in the same construction, and to- 

show in what sense the parts arc connected. 

Ex. — " The chain will gall, thouah wreathed with roses." "^ you would enjoy 
the finit, pluck not the blossom/' ** John and James are happy, heeauee they 
are good." 

383. Two conjunctions are sometimes combined, and some 

phrases are customarily used as conjunctions. 

Ex. — ''^And vet I would not get riches thus, eeen if I were a beggar." " John, 
eu weLl at Arthur, must be punished, inasmu^ ae they have CK>th been dis- 
obedient." But wnen the words of a phrase can be parsed as well according to 
their literal meaning, or when the conjunctions have each a separate influence over 
the sentence, they snould be parsed separately. "A man^s a man for all that.^ 
^'Buty if he fails, all is ]oBtP^But all is lost, ^he fails. 

Conjunctions may be divided into three chief classes ; coordi* 
nale, $ubordinatey and corresponding, 

384. A coordinate conjunction connects parts of equal rank, 
or parts of which one does not modify the other. 

383. A subordinate conjunction connects parts of unequal 
ank, or parts of which one modifies the other. 

386. A eorre§pondiug conjunction suggests another con- 
junction, and assists it in connecting the same parts. 

Ex. — And, but, or, nor ; if, that, because, therefore ; eUher — or, neWier — ^nor 
The corresponding conjunctions are included in the other classes, and are easily 
distinguished ; the coordinate conjunctions are all ihe others, except the subordi- 
nate ^ and the subordinate are those which join on ports that have the sense of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, or adverbs, or that answer to the questions implying thes« 
elements. ^'That he is strictly honest, is true.'' What is true? ^^The belief 
ihtA the soul is immortal.'' What belief? **I came that I might hear him." 
Came uihyt 

887. And^ or^ and iM)r^ arc the onjunctions most frequently 
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HBod ft.r connecting single words. And takes all together; ar^ one 

at a time, or else any one to the exclasion of the rest; and nor^ one 

at a time, and negatively. 

Ex.^** Bring jour book, slate, and atlas.*' " Biinff joar book, slate, or atlas." 
''God Uds the ocean roar, or bids its roaring oease." ''The house has nfithtr 
doors nor windows." 

388. But, if, and that, are the next most important c.njunc* 

tions, and they are mostly used in connecting propositions. But 

Implies opposition of meaning; if, something conditional ; and thai 

fa often a sort of handle to a group of words conceived as a whole. 

Ex. — ** Milton has fine descriptions of morning; but not so many as Shake* 
peare." '*^ spring has no blossoms, autumn wUlhave no fruit." " It is Strang* 
vU he never writes to us.'' 

389. One conjunction may sometimes be used in place of an- 
other ; but never when a meaning different from the one intended, 
flan be inferred. 

Ex.—" I know him^ for I went to school with him." " I know him, booau§$ 1 
went to school with him." " God bids the ocean roar, or bids its roarin/y^ cease." 
" God bids the ocean roar, and bids its roaring cease." " He sowed little, and 
reaped much." " He sowed little, but reaped much." " Conjunctions connect 
words and sentences together ," should be, " Conjunctions connect words or 
wntenoes." 

390. For the sake of brevity, elegance, or vigor, conjunctions 

are sometimes omitted, when the mind can connect the parts and see 

their dependence. 

Ex.— "*Twa8 certain [tTutf] he could write, and cipher too." " Had I been aS 
home, you should have staid" ^If 1 had been at h6me, you should have staid. 

" The woods are hushed, [aiui] the watlsrs rest, 
fAnd] The lake is dark and still." — Mrs. Jhmana, 

" The kinff to Oxford sent a troop of horse ; 
[ Far] The Tones own no argument but force." 

391. Conjunctions arc usually first omitted, and then expressed ; 

other words are usually first expressed, and then omitted. 

£x.-^ John, \andf\ James, and Thomas, were drowned. Tou may go, or \pm 
fy]stay. 



392. The conjunction is sometimes used where it is nsoa'ly 
bmitted. 

1. At the beginning of a sentence, to make its introduction less 

abrupt ; 2. In the body of a sentence, when the speaker means to 

dwell on particulars, in order that the hearer may duly appreciato 

irhat he says. 

Ez.«- ^^And tell me, I charge you, ye clan of my spouse, 

Why fold ye your mantles, why cloud ye your brows f — Campbell. 

* Italy teems with recollections of every kind ; for courage, and wisdom, amd 

Kower, and arts, and science, and beauty, and music, and desolation, have all made 
) their dwelling-place." See also p. 266. 

393. When conjunctions connect words or phrases, these are 

nearly always in the same construction. 

£x. — ^^Mary, Jane, and Alice, J went into the garden, and brought some large 
vipe^ and jmoff peaches " Here the connected noons are nominatives to tlie same 

12* 
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v«riss^the oonneoted Ttrbs or phnsw have fha aame sntjeot, wad th« ewmiNd 
i^Qeotivea qualify the same noon. 

Most of the conjunctions have evidentlj emigrated firom other 

parts of speech. 

Ex.— Botii, aitlMr, that, a^.; then, yet, as, «ifo.; ezoept, if (—giveX pivfkM, 
■eeing, mtm. 



Connecti9€S may, in general, be divided into pure eanjunetiontt 
9onjunctive adverbs^ conjunctive phrases^ and conjunctive or r^utivi 
l^ronauns, 

JkMd is the chief oonjanction, and implies addition. It either connects parti 
tttat may be referred B^taraidy to a thin), or it connects parts that most be te- 
fefred cot^ointiy to a third. To ayoid this latter sense, we mast 8ometim<« ose 
or oraome other connective. *' John and James scudy"«-Jobn studies, and Jamei 
Btodies. " John and Kate are a smQing couple;" not, John is a smiling ooop^ 
and Kate is a smiling coupla '* Conjunctions connect words and sentences,'* may 
mean, '* Oonjunctious connect words to sentences;" hence we should say, ''Goo* 
lonotions connect words or sentences." 

As. **^« you have come, I will go with you"— ffince. *• You are welcome 
a9 flowers in May"-— comparison. "A letter represents an elementary aonad; 
a9, 0, (, c ;" i, &, such a sound as a, 6, or c^ represents. " This is your duty « as 
instructor" — apposition. And so, perhaps, in this somewhat anomalous sentence^ 
'* England can spare such men as him" — Brougham^ it is beat to parse him as in 
apposition with men^ being comprised in it As should be used after such vat 
plying similarity or comparison, and sometimes after same used in the sense o 
such. As should be used before the infinitive expressing a consequence. *' Ht 
behaved so badly as to be expelled"— <Aa^ he was expelled. As^ before a parti- 
ciple, sometimes implies cause, or points to the special view to be taken« ** Ht 
was tried as having passed counterfeit money." " He was represented to vu 
09 being well educated in mathematics." *^ The soldiers were ooprovided, at 
were idso the officers"—i and so. As — as, as — ^o, so — a«, such — as, imply com- 
parison. In some of the foregoing examplei^ as is rather a cor^nctive advert 
than pure conjunction. 

Although, See Though, 

Because*-^ cause of " The water is cool, Oecafise I put ice into the 
pitcher" — natural cause. '* The water is cool, because there is moisture on th^ 
pitcher" — logical cause^ reason. The one shows why it is so, and the other wb) 
I know it '^A man should not be despised because he is poor." 

As is most incidental, or takes the slightest notice of an admitted caoae; mm 
is more formal and serious, and invites attention to the alleged cause or reason; 
for is loss formal than because ; because is the most formal and expressive word 
inasmach as implies an inference drawn only to the extent of a limited cause. 

Both-«m7u^the Cue as well as the other; not only the one^ but alsothi 
Other. 

But. " Wide will wear, but narrow will tear"— on the conireary. " He nevef 
oould have been elected, bvA by my exertions in his behalf" ^^ excep t. '* I couU 
not InU notice how much he was confused"^^ otherwise Ihan, **The postboy 
Is not so tired but that he can whistle"(— G. Browk)— ^a< not 

But \a either a pure adversative or a reserving adversative ; however is mfldsr 
takes the least notice of objections, or simply waives them ; yet admits to some 
extent, but holds on to some weighty oflbet or obstacle ; stiU implies that the 
position is unmoved after aU ; notunthstanding braves lUl oppoeitk>n ; azid Mf^ 
iheleas is the strongest term, implying that the position lis not weaksned ii 
the least 
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JBiltkej\oomspQndfl to or ; and net^Aer, to tior. It is sometimes neoassaiy to 
apply them to more than two. The connected parts should be equally Aill, and 
as nearly alike as they can conveniently be. This last romark applies also to 
both, and sometiaies to lohe(^er. 

Except. " He took no further notice of him, excqpt when he happened to 
meet him"— &i^ o^iL " Except a man be born again, ho can not enter the king- 
dom of heaven"=-tt«fes5. 

For has all the meanings of beeauaef except the last See Because. 

If» derired from j^t-v^-^grant^ allow. "1/ it continue to rain, the rVer wl!l 
rme^ "—naiurtU consequence. ^^If Virgil was the better artist, Homer was tba 
greater genius** — logical consequence. " It has not been decided if the war is to 
oontin'ie or not;'* better, wjCstker. If the condition is granted, the inference il 
Bstabhshedj thus, "i/[ A— B, 0— D; A—B, therefore C—D." "7)r iBachines 
joined in the public rejoicing, he is inconsistent; if he did not, he is unpatriotic; 
but he either joined or did not join, therefore he is either inconsistent or un- 
patriotia** — Demosi/ienes. Such an argument is called a dUemma. There is 
sometimes nice choosing between if and when. When always h:is a tincture of 
time ; if never. "A diphthong is proper if both the vowels are soimded ;** not, 
"A diphthong is proper w?ien both the vowels are sounded ;** for the latter may 
hnply that the same diphthong is sometimes proper, and sometimes improper. 

Lest* ** I will write to him, lest he neglect my business^-^/Ao^ noL " Cain*s 
apprehensions were excited, lest he should meet the retribution of his crime"-i* 
far fear tkoL "Afraid lest^ — Johnson ; " FearM lest" — Prbscott ; better, thai. 

"Moreover and furthermore appear to connect only paragraphs."— (?. 1^ 
Cfibibs. ^'Moreover^ by them is thy servant warned." — Bile. This is generally, 
though not always, true. 

Nevertheless* " It is true that Homer sometimes nods ; neverthelesSf he m 
stiU the greatest of ancient poets." 

Notwithstanding* " Great quantities of grain were raised, notwUhstandiiig 
the soil is so poor.'* 

Or is either eocehtsive or distributive. "The punishment is $100, or impruion- 
ment in jdil for three months;'* not both. "Sheep are white or black;" i. e., 
some are white, and some are black. " The relative pronoun is resumptive of 
restrictive; i. 0., sometimes resumptive, and sometimes restrictive. Or may 
imply either a difference in things, or merely a difference in word& " In a calnn 
or in a palace ;" " In an Indian hut, or wigwam." In this latter sense, eUhef 
osn not be used ; and hence eiiher is often ased or needed to exclude this latter 
•ense. Sometimes else is added to or, for the same purpose. To avoid the am- 
biguous sense of or^ lawyers use aHas^ when there is a mere change of E&mes 
8^ Whereas. 

Neither is the proper correlative of nor; sometimes it is used as a correlap 
tive to other negatives^ and sometimes it is used as an independent conjunctioiL 
" She is neither handsome Tior amiable." " My brows become nothing else, nor 
that well n«i<A«r." — Shak. **Be not too tamo neither." — Shak. "He had no 
money, neiiher could he find any employment." Whether, in two of the fore- 
going examples, either or neiiher should bo use:l after nor, custom has not decided 
IS yet, though I incline to think neither should be considered the proper 
ftrengtheniog or correlative word. 

Nor* It is sometimes difficult to determine whether or or nor should be osed 
io ooutinue a negative sense after a preceding negative. Usage seems to give 
the preference to nor ; especially when the parts connected are long, or em 
phmtically distingulsheid, or do not have a common dependence en the drst nega^ 
tive. "The King has no arbitrary power to give him; your Jiordships Lav« 
mot; nor tho Commons; nor the whole Legislaturo."— Bm^-Ac 'Never cal»jni- 
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oiate any man, wit giv« the least enoonragement to dlumn^ators " Huro •# 
could not have been used. " Tet Paul did not waste all his hours in this i<Ue 
Taporing, nor in the pleasures of the table." — PrescoU. *^But not thieves; nor 
robbers; nor mobs; nor rioters, insurgents, or rebels." — Parsons on Goiilradts. 
. "I can not see better than another, nor wsdk so well" — Garrick. '* I can not 
tell which way his Majest/ went, nor whether there is any one with hun."^ 
FUidvng. 

But Of may be preferable to nor, when the parts are short and closely con- 
neoted, or when the preceding negative plainly affects all the parts, or when the 
parts are not emphatically distinguished, or when the latter part is merely ax- 
planatory or alternative, "^o senator or representative shall be appointed to^" 
Jta '* This was not to be ascribed chiefly or solely to political animosity."^ 
MaeauJaiy, ^^No tie of gratitude or of honor could bind him." — Id. " So long 
as they did not meddle with politics <yr religion." — PrescoU. '^Nb special words, 
or form, are necessary to make the contract binding." — Pa. JOtiA. Vor sometimes 
cuts off preceding, modifying, or other words, and then or must be ^sed ; s.^ 
''Tou can noi be too exact or honest in your business," i e., nor too honest 
** You can not be too exact nor honest in your business," implies that it is im- 
possible to be honest " These syllables are noi always sounded or accented in 
the same way." ** There was no excess of fraud or cruelty, of which he was not 
capable." — Macaulay. Hero nor would suggest " no cruelty," and not, " no ex- 
cess of cruelty." Nor sometimes allows the word after it to have the widest 
application ; as, "There is no person nor law to prevent him," t. e., nor law in 
general Better: " There is no person, no law," etc., or, •* There is no person or 
law," etci, or, '• There is no person nor any law," etc When or would suggest 
that the latter part is merely alternative when it really is not so, nor must be 
used, or else some other mode of expression ; as, " No dependent proposition. 
mor clause," Ac., or, *^No dependent proposition, or other clause," &c. 

** Seasons retiiru, but not to me returns Seasons return, but not to me retnma 

Day, or the swr ut approach of even or mom, Day, nor the sweet approach of even or mom. 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. Nor sight of vernal bloom, or Bammer*8 roasi 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine." Or flocks or herds, or human face divine. 

Milton, Goold Brcwn^* .KmendaiUm. 

Or and nor are sometimes used by poets In stead of either and neither. *^0r 
floating loose, or stiff with mazy gold." — AfiUon, **Nor in sheet nor in shrood 
we wound hiuL" — Wol/e, 

Provided. ''At the Cither's death the property is divided equally, provided 
there is no will to the contrary." 

Since. The cause or motive always precedes in time ; hence since may be 
used as a conjunction. " Since you have brought your hounds, wo will take 
a hunt" 

Still. "Though their homes were laid waste, siiU the spirit of the peopb 
was bviiicible"— ye/ even then, 

Thau should be used after comparatives, and after oiher^ dse, otherwise 
rtUher, ai:d words of similar meaning. Besides may also be used ailer eiae a 
otheTf when the sense requires it It joins on something as additional, or to bt 
nduded with what has been previously mentioned. '* He will hold the land 
•gainst all others <Aan the king ;" i.e., but not against him. **He will bold 
the land against all others hes^ the king;" t. «., not merely agamst him, but 
against all others toa 

That properly introduces a consequence or purpose; sometimes it heads a 
group of words that form an expanded explanation in reference to some other 
word. " There was such a noise that we could not study." ** I came that 1 
might assist you." " The Bible is such that a child can understand it, and yel 
a philosopher may study it all his life." After words of fearing^ doubiingt deny' 
•ny, ana some othei^ liu, InU what, but that, kst, or lest ihat^ should not be -ijoed 
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fcr fildrfL " I do not doabt hU ihal jou will saooeed," adems to except the rery 
thing not excepted: saj, "I do not doubt thai you will succeed.'* 

Therefore. '* It has rained, therefore the gran will grow"— nadira/ ooimo- 
quence. ** The dust is laid, there/ore it has rained" — logtccU eonaequeneey condueion. 

TJien is less formal thaa (here/ore, and so is still leas formal ; hence reters to 
a cause near at band ; thence to a remoter one ; vaiheirefort to something imme- 
diately preceding ; Ihtirefore deduces an important conclusion, and often refers to 
a series of causes or reasons ; accordingly introduces what chimes in with nature 
and reason or some admitted statement; and conaequeiUly sums up matters in the 
most formal style. 

Though, althoagh, imply admission or opposition. (See the preceding 
paragraph.) '* The Spaniards pushed on, dUhough the barbarians clambered up, 
ui<l broke in upon their ranks" — notiviihsianding. — " though the barbarians" 
«rtho barbarians, however-^ As though is often improperly used for <u if. 

Unless attaches to a clause the exception which would establish the oppo- 
Kte clause. '*A man can not be convicted, urdeaa he is guilty"— (/'not **lhe 
accused Is set at liberty, unless he has been oonvicted''«-6u/ no^. • • .t/. 

Whereas* " Whereas it doth appear that one Isaac Bertram, alias William 
Burton," ftc-^Tice, or, inasmuch as. *' His good deeds are never thought o( 
fohereas his evil ones are everywhere told and exaggerated"-«u;Aile, on Uu 
contrary. 

Whether. See If and EUher. 

Yet. «* Though resistance to the tyrant spread desolation over our lands. 
yet future industry may repair them" ^—future industry, however, may, Ac 

Again, also, however, now, nay, even, farther, furthermore, namely, therefore^ 
wherefore, otherwise, likewise, so, siiU, thus, else, accordingly, consequently, and a 
few other such words, though originally adverbs^ are considered by many gram- 
marians conjunctions when they stand near the beginning of a clause or sen- 
tence, or when they introduce something. Most of them have acquired their 
conjunctive sense by ellipsis. The pupil should consider whether they modify 
according to their usual meaning, or connect like conjunctions, and then parse 
them accordingly. It may sometimes be a matter of little consequence to which 
class they are referred, provided their meaning, or force in the sentence, is fully 
understood. 

Some of these words are occasionally used to avoid a too frequent repetition 
of some very common conjunctions; such as and, or, biU. Sometimes they 
merely assist or strengthen the conjunction. " He has a laborious profession ; 
hut it is very lucrative." ** He has a laborious profession ; however, it is very 
lucrative." ** The com was sold, and also delivered, before we saw it, or even 
heard of it" 

Conjunctive adverbs have already been considered. See p. 241. 

OoT^'unctive phrases are such as, on tfie conPrary, on the other hand, the fnomeni 
that, as well as. Most of them are often used to relieve or strengthen the ordi* 
nary connectives. Some clauses are connected simply by having a correlative 
sense ; and the phrases which give them this sense, may also be termed cor^tm^ 
Uve phrases, ^The more we have, the more we want" 

The longer conjunctions or expressions are sometimes merely a httle more 
emphatic or forcible. 

All the relative pronouns attach clauses in the sense of adjectives or nouns. 
(See pp. 128-31.) Hence and is often improperly used before relative clauses. 
^ The windmill on the hill, and wliich was built last year, has been blown 
down." Omit and. "Hero lies buried Thomas. Brown, who founded this city, 
9ind who died in 1797." Here and is proper, for it joins the relative dauw t« 
the one preceding it, Thile who joins it to the antecedent 
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EXERCISES. 
Ezamples to bo Analyied and Parsed. 

P«rM &U onf^iMM^toiM, prtpotUioM^ and adverb* ^— 

1. 

Her eyes are bright and* blue. The ship carried off a load of ioe, and^ 
brought back sugar, coffee, and spices. Never show jour teeth, Lokfll 
vou can bite. Talk not too much, nor of thyself. Fear G-oJ, and keep 
his commandments ; for this comprehends the whole duty of man. To 
team in youth, is less painful than to be ignorant in old age. No other 
persons are so^* blind as** Uiose** who will not see. 

1. 

He supposed that his defeat gave us hope that he would yield to our 
forces, inasmuch* as he believed we were sure that he could now receive 
DO reenforoements. — Washington, 

However, since the best of us have too many infirmities to answer for, 
we ought not to be too severe upon those of others ; and therefore, if our 
brother is in trouble, we ought to help him, without inquiring over seriooeiy 
what produced it. — Swift, 

We are annoyed either* by our own follies, vices, and misfortunes^ or 
by those of others ; so that die greater part of life, with the many, con- 
sists of suffering and sorrow. — Johnson, 

(a>) i s a conjuneUon (def.) ; eodrdinaU^ it connects parts of wliteh one does not nioi> 
Uy the other ; eopulcUive^ it Implies addition ; and here connects ** bright" and ** Mim,** a^ 
cording to Rule XV. (b.)— 4b a ooi^ncHon^ etc. ; it Implies addition; and here conoeill 
Ivo phrasea, aooording to Rule XY. (c.) ^'JnasmHch aa" is a eonjunctivc phtOM^ or simply a 
0O9^ttncttO9i, etc. ; it implies cause or reason ; and here connects clauses at sentences, aoeori> 
ing to Rule XV. (d>— --is a corresponding conjunction^ it assists another ooq]antition, ate. 

• 

Examples to be Corrected. 

AU the liabilities to error in regard to conjunctions or oonnectives^ may bv 
reduced to the folbwing heads : — 

1. Choice, 2. Position, 3. Insertion or omission* 4. Tkf 

parts connected. 

1. Choice, 

1. The simplest and most appropriate connective should always be 
■elected. 

2. Two or more connectives occupying different places in the senteno^ 
and serving to unite the same parts, should exactly correspond. 



Your notions are too reflnedf so as we are not likely to agree. — so thai-^ 
fle was dismissed, not so much because he was too young, but because he wai 
too unskillful. — as because — A oonjunotion connects words, phrasos^ and 
dauses. The land is equtilly adapted to Arming or to pasturage. To borroir 
or to lend may be equally imprudent. Proportion is simple and compoond. 
— either. , • .or^— I can not conceive how my horse got away, without some- 
body untied him. — unfesv— • I do not know why he should have bought Hm 
lot, wi^out he bGiighl it for speculation. The report is the same with that 
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irhioh I heard. — <A« same <u iha$-^ I have the same opinion of the matter 
with my fHend. A man of great ability, but for all that he is not sacoessfuL 
— and yet — They told us how tliat it happened. — how i(— He is too reek- 
less and indolent that we should put oonfldence in him. — -ybr iu to pu^^ The 
multitude rebuked them, because they should hold their peace. ,The donation 
was the more acceptable, that it was given without solicitation. I will see if 
it snows or not — whtther — Do you know if the mail has arrived ? If a 
body moves in a curve, the curve is in one plane. When. Ac The last of 
the horses had scarcely crossed the bridge, than the head oif the third battalion 
appeared on the other side — Harper's Magazine. I will go, except I should be 
iU. I saw them all unless two or three. So as that his doctrines were em- 
braced by great numbers. To go by water will be equally as expensive as to 
go by land. 

Hn looked as though he could eat up an ox, and pick his teeth with the horns. 
"^Irving. — as if— I will assist you, if that you can not do the work yourw 
wM Some useftil maxims, and which I shall never forget, I learned from him. 
— maxitns, which — Some of the land, and for which he paid the highest price, 
was subject to overflow. He soon discovered some qualities in her, of a dis- 
agreeable nature, and which gradually implanted aversion. The money was 
stolen at the time that the boat was landing. At the time that I saw her, she 
was young and beautiful (^aesar wrote in the same manner that he fbught 
This is one reason that he will not comply. — why — A wise man will be 
contented that his glory shall bo deferred till such a time as he <*hall be truly 
glorified. — UU the time at which — He holds no opinion but what is supported 
by authority and reason. — Keni. This passion arises from much t ijo same cause 
as sympathy. — Burke. Bruce spoke of himself and his compeers as being 
neither Scottish or English, but Norman, barons. — Scott I could not buy it 
nor borrow it. — neither ,,, ,nor — His life is neither tossed in boisterous 
Beas or the vexatious world, or lost in slothful ease. He has no love nor vene- 
ration for his superiors. Neither flatter or contemn the rich or the great 
There was no place so hidden nor remote as the plague did not find it We 
need not, nor do not, confine the purposes of God. -^^and — I will defraud 
nobody, nor nobody shall defraud me. No problem is so difficult which he can 
•ot solve. — thai he can not solve iL No occupation is so easy and simple, but 
t requires some care^and cultivation. 

He could not deny but what he borrowed the money.. — deny thai — There 

I no question but the universe has certain bounds to it-^Addison. I have no 

toubt but that the pistol is a relic of the buccaneers. — Irving. A corrupt gov- 

•mor is nothing else but a reigning sin. — than c;^— She thinks of little else 

>ut dressing and visiting. He is fond of nothing else but play and mischieC 

Chis is none other but the gate of Paradise. fairest flower, no sooner blown 

\rat blasted i — MiUon. Unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, liare, 

flbrked animal as thou art — Shah. I can not otherwise reduce these fractions 

but by multiplying by the denominators. There is no other umbrella here but 

mine. The book is not as accurate as I wished it to be. — so accurate^^ He 

Ib, as far as I can judge, well qualified. So still he sat as those who wait till 

judgment speak the doom of &te. His weakness is such as that he can not 

sit up. Do your work so as that you will not be obliged to do it again. There 

ia no disposition naturally so good as that it does not require cultivation. I will 

not go away till your brother returns. (Perhaps allowable; though before seenu 

preforable to tUl.) The loafer seems to be created for no other purpose but to 

keep up the ancient and honorable order of idlenj88.^/m7H^ -^oiher. . , . ihan^^ 

or, no pwrpost, . . .exce^^ — Such writers have no other standard but what ap 

pears to be &shionabie and popalar.-*<-.flla«r'« RhekiFiA, 
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2. Position, 

(See page 245.) 

He is unqualified for either teaching mathematics or languages. I Aal 
neither depend' on you nor on him. -^neither on you nor on him, Tlje turn 
will then either be rented or sold. Some nouns are either used in the singular 
or in the plural number. Some nouns are used either in the singular or the 
plural number. Mules are both imported from Kentucky and Missouri. Mulei 
are imported both from Kentucky and Missouri. Mules are imported fitNB 
both Elentucky and from Missouri 

3. Insertion or Omission. 

1. Oonnectives should not be used so frequently as to encumber tibe 
is&tence. 

2. Connectives should not be used so seldom that the discourse is ren- 
dered too fragmentary, or the connection between the parts obscure. 

John, and Mary, and William, and Susan, went to visit their uncle. He ii 
a roan of visionary notions, unacquainted with the world, unfit to live in it 
Th«: important relations of masters and servants, and husbands and wiveS) and 
brothers and sisters, and friends and citizens. While the earth remainetn, seed- 
time and harvest, cold, heat, summer, winter, day and night, shall not ceaaeL 
It happened one day he went out of curiosity to see the great Duke's lions.— 
Addison. Surely no man is so in&tuated to wish for a government differem 
^m that which we have. 



4. Tlie Parts Connected, 

1. To vary connected or related parts needlessly, in kind or form, m 
generally inelegant 

2. When a part has a common dependence on two connected parta 
before it or after it, it should be proper when construed with each. 



He managed the affair wisely and with caution. — fi^Mely and caiu^..,.,^ — ^, 
with wisdom and caution. In the morning of life we set out with joy and hope* 
fully, but we soon pursue our journey sorrowfully and with despondence. Bn« 
joying health, and to live in peace, are great blessings. You may take some 
or all the apples in the basket (Hardly allowable ; say rather, *' You may takt 
some of the apples in the basket, or alio/ them") He either could not, nor wished, 
to refute the argument It is grammatically independent, but referring logic- 
Ally to some indefinite person. To borrow is easier than paying. — than io 
pay. She was a young lady of great beauty, and possessing an ample fortune. 
— and an ample fortune. The author is more remarkable for strength of senti- 
ment than harmonious language. — than for harmony of lanjuage. He did 
not mention Leonora, nor that her father was dead. — 4ior herfaiher^s dea(h. 
He can bribe, but he is not able to seduce; he can buy, but he has not the power 
of gaining; he can lie, but no one is deceived by bim. — but he can not — Ha 
embraced the cause of liberty faintly, and pursued it without resolution; he grew 
tired of it when he had much to hope^ and gave it up when there was no 
ground of apprehension. 

He ought and will go this evening, -—ought to go and wiU go~^ He oao 
and ought to give more aHention to his business. Cedar is not so hard bo* 
more durable than oak. — so hard as oak, but more durable. She is fairer 
but not so amiable, as tier sister. It is different but better than the c!d. The 
sourt of chan'^ry frequently mitigates and breaks th« teeth of the common law 
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-^Adduon. We could not find the place nor the persons b}* wh^m the goocli 
nad been concealed. That lot is preferable and cheaper than the other. The 
opinions of the few roust be OTerruled and submit to the opinions of the manj. 
luto this cave we luckily found the way, and a comfortable shelter.' — and it 
afforded us a comfortable shdter. The comparison depeods on the sound or the 
number of syllables composing the word. Whatever we do, shall be displayed 
and iie!ird in the clearest light. 

OBSEBVATIONS. 

!• By means of coDJanotions, the speaker or writer intimates that his disoonrse 
is to be continaed, and generally how ne means what he is about to say to be re- 
garded in reference to what he has already said. The^r serve to unite, or bind 
tocrether, the several parts of senteuces, or to attach additional sentences to the pre- 
oediug disoonrse. It has been said that they are to other parts of discourse what 
nails and mortar are to other building materials. 

Conjunctions depend perhaps more on the mind than on the external world, or 
less on the outward world than most other words : and hence those of one language 
««n perhaps never be all precisely translated by tnose of another. If I say to you, 
^*' Our tea is brought from China, aTid our coffee from the Indies/' I bring together, 
into one sentence, things not necessarily connected by nature : if I susnect that 
YOU believe both are Drought from China. 1 would be apt to say, ^* Oar tea is 
brought from China, hut our coffee is brougnt from the Indies;*' or. ^^ Though our 
tea is brooght from China, vet our coffee is brought from the Indies," The speaker 
or writer buns always sometning in view, or supposes a certain tendency m the 
minds of those whom he addresses ; and he selects his conjunctions accordingly. 
As the number of conjunctions is comparatively small for all the winding and 
labyrinths of thought, we may infer that conjunctions are used with considerable 
vaeneness, and have various shades of meaning, which must often be inferred 
mtner from the parts connected, than from any definition that can be given. In 
reasoning, the eneot of the conjunctions, and the meaning of the parts connected, 
should always be very carefully examined. 

3« That, i/y and some other conjunctions, are frequently omitted to avoid heavi- 
ness or harshness of expression, or when the connection and dependence of the 
parts is sufficiently obvious. *^ 1 am satisfied that is the proper plan"— I am satie- 
ned ^at that is the proper plan. " Were it so"— ^ it were so. The judicious in- 
sertion or omission of conjunctions sometimes contributes much to the elegance or 
expressiveness of sentences. Kepetition implies deliberation, or a desire to make 
the most of the matter. The omission of the conjunction usually implies rapidity, 
haste, or so deep an interest, on the part of the speaker, in what is uttered, tnut he 
can not pay attention to connectives or unimportant words. A series of terms are 
sometimes elegantly connected in pairs or groups. See pp. 847, 858. 

The following paragraphs exhibit, the one, frugality, the other, profusion, in the 
use of connectives, carried perhaps to the farthest point of endurance : — 

** Morning came : we rushed to the fight ; from wing to win^ is the rolling 
strife. They fell like the thistle's head beneath the autumnal winds. In armor 
came a stately form : I mixed my strokes with the chief. By turns our shields 
are pierced: loud rung our steely maUs. His helmet fell to the ground. In 
brightness shone the foe. His eyes, two pleasant fiames, rolled between his wai> 
d&nx^g locks. I knew Cathmor of Atha ; I threw my sjpear on the earth. Dark 
?e turned, and silent passed to mix with other foes." — Oanan, 

«And the three companies blew the trumpets, and brake the pitchers, and 
held the lamps in their hands, and the trumpets in their right hands to blow 
withal : and tney cried. The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon. And they stood 
every man in his place round about the camp ; and all the host ran, and cried, and 
fled.''— .Biftfo. 

4* When the mind naturally expects uniformity of structure, a deviation if 
generally harsh, and should be avoided. Hence, for instance, " He went to plun* 
derj inetead of governing^ the colony," though a mode of expression used by good 
writers, would probably be better expressed by saying, *' to plunder, and net tc 
fOMm," or, " ^alher to plunder than to govern.''^ But when the sense or oven the 
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■Mlodr of tlM senttnoe roquiro^ a difference of Btraetore, a demtloii ib allowibkij 
•Si *' He has merely atraog together words grainmaticall;^, and without absurdity. 
To say. '* He has merely struo^ together words grammatically, and not absurdly,'* 
mighv vonvey a different meaning. 

A part relating to two or more connected parts, is usually construed in the 
mind with each, and hence it should make sense with each. ** He can and ovgh 
to ffo this evening"— He ean to and otight to go this evening. " It is difftrtni vsA 
inferior to the second"— It is d\fereiU to and in fervor to the second. Therefore 
say, ** He oan go and ought to go this evening ;" * It is difererU from the second, 
•nd inferior to it." "He was as much bel« 'ed, but less aamired, than his 
brother"— He was as much beloved than his bi other, but less admired than his 
brother : say, '* He was as much beloved as his brother, but less admired." I 
Euch sentences, it is customary to make the third part relate to only one of th 
€r>nnected parts, by completing the construction with the first connected part, an 
Acquiring tne reader to supply the third part, in a suitable form, after the second 
connect^ part. When the two connected parts are very shoit, and the other part 
b very lon^, I question the impropriety or placing the latter after the other two, 
and requiring the reader to supply it in its proper form after the first of the coq- 
nected parts. Why noi supply a proper expression after the first, as well as after 
the second, of the connected parts? "An improper fraction is equal to, or greater 
than. 1, because it .expresses as many or more pirts than it taket to equal a unit."— 
D, P. (Mum, To put the latter part of this sentence in a different form, would 
make the sentence rather stiff, aftected, and pedantic. Besides, the construction 
Bcoms to be no worse than that of such weU-estabUshed expressions as, "Preceded 
by one or more eoneonants,*^ 

la. INTERJECTIONS. 

394. An interjection is a word that expresses an emotiutt 

only, and is not connected in construction with any other word. 

Ex.—" '0, stay,' the maiden said, * and rest' " "^fa», alas /Mr luds." "A*/ 
never trouble thy head with such fancies." 

'* Few, few, shall part where many meet I "^A / few shall part where many meet I 

The snow shall oe their winding-sheet. The snow shall be their windine-sheet, 

And every clod beneath their fiset And every clod beneath their reet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulchre I" Shall be a soldier's sepulchre I" 

The latter stanza is the first as it was afterwards improved. Ah indicates mMh 
bettor the transition ft'om the storm of battle to the wiul of woe. See also p. 56. 

395. Words from almost every other part of speech, and some- 
times entire phrases, when abruptly uttered to express emotion, may 
become interjections. 

Ex. — Strange ! behold I what ! why I indeed ! mercy I awav I " Why, <kr% 
there, there /" ^^FLre and bnmatone I what have you been doing ?" 

396. But when it is not the chief purpose of the word to ei- 

Eress emotion, and when the omitted words are obvious, it may Ihi 
etter to parse the word as usual. 

Ex. — ^^Fatienee, good lady I comfort^ gentle Constance!" — Shakespeare, 
Save patience, good lady I receive oomfiirt, [—be consoled,] gentle Constanoe. 

397. Words used in speaking to the inferior animals, and imi« 

tative words that are uttered with emotion, are generally inter 

jections. 

Ex. — Uaif I gee \ whoh ! soat I whist I 'st, 'st I ^ The words are fine, but M U 
felM sense— ^-o-A /" — Ne^wfoper. " Up eomea a mar on a sadden, eiap t te4 * 
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Ibteijections 

?erb, Bhowina how. ** With a lea^hened, load halloo, tu-^ho^ tu^whUf Pw' 

vAo(Hhc," — Jmn^am, A noon, descnptive of halloo. 

** Go, gfet you to bed and repoae — 
To sit ap 80 late is a scandal ; 
But, ere you have ta^en off your olothes, 
Be sure that you blow out the candle. 
Bi/oltUroltolderol loW'—HMxtce SimUh. 

If sQrti aa espvMsion can be parsed at all, it muat be parsed as an intetjoctuHi; 
t nay be said to indicate pleasurable emotions. 

308. The case of a substantive after an interjection^ often d» 

peBds on some word understood. 

Ex. — " Ah fiM/**— Ah 1 pUy md; or, Ah I what has happened to me/ or, Ah f 
wo is io me/ or. Ah I it grieves me. "Ah 1 luckless /**-»An I luckless am 1/ *' O, 
happy tM/*'-"0, happy are we I See also p. 144. 

399. When au interjection is used, it is generally placed at the 
beginning of the sentence ; but sometimes within the sentence, or 
even at the end ; aad sometimes it stands alone. In its syntax, it is 
^ways independent of other words. 



EXERCISES. 



Examples to be Analyzed and Farsea. 

jttgne aU the words: — 

Alas I the way is wearisome and long. Adieu, and let me hear from you 
eoon again. Gods*I if I could but paint a dying groan. Ah me 1 mst ! 
hushl within the gloom of yonder trees, methought a figure passed. 
Ha, ha, ha** I well" said. Welcome, **welcome, Lafayette I Out upon 
hei^ I t^ou torturest me, Tubal. 

The Armory. — ^Ah 1 what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 

When the Death Angel touches those swift keys 1 




0B81BTATI0V8. 

Some inteijectlons may he uttered hy the speaker when alone, as alai » others 
always have reference to another being, aa/arewdl. Some denote painful em<^ 
tiions, as pish ; others pleasnrahle emotions, as hurrah. Some indicate intense 
feeling, as oh; others, slight emotion, as eh. Some, depressed feelings, as aia^i 
others, buoyant emotions, as hei^ho. Some of them, as Oy oA, are, like laughter 
and weeping, universal expressions for certain feelings: they are found m all 
languages. 

Interjections are most apt to occur when the mind is agitated or suddenly ex- 
cited ; and hence we meet with them most frequently in poems, orations, novels, 
and dramatic writings. Thev do not implv thought or reflection, like other words , 
but spring instantaneously m>m the sensibilities or the will, with but little refer- 
mce, if any, to the intellect ; and henoe they are more oaprioiona or leas logical 
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Uum other words, aiid not so fixed in form and signification. Thus. and db de 
note a variety of emotions, and are used bv some writers indifiEbrentiy, one for ih« 
other. Perhaps it would be better to make denote only such emotions as an 
lively and joy tul ; and oK, such as are violent and sorrowfoL '* Peace be with tli«e. 
our brother.'' — WhxUier. ** Oh my heart's love I ck my dear one ! . . . . mercy I 
merov ! all is o'er !" — Id. Some writers recommend that O should alwnys be pre- 
ferrea when an address is made. This is a plain and convenient distinction, bafc 
it is not alwavs observed. Some of the very common emotions, as wonder, soger, 
or joy, we find expressed interjectionalljr by everso many difforent woras. In 
foot, inteijections being to some extent instinctive sounds, their propriety does oat 
always depend on conventional usage, but often somewhat on the peculiar oharao- 
ter and condition of the person using them. Frequently, a speaker takes merely 
•oroe word or words of the previous speaker, — ^those which chiefly excited the sor 
jDrise, approbation, or indignation, — ^and uses them inteijectionally. '^ Considei^ 
Sir Charles is upon a visit to his bride. — Bride I he is fitter for the ffaliows.*'- 
Britiah Drama, As a general thing, however, inteijections should be suected witk 
great care, and not used too frequently nor too seldom. When properly used, 
thev have sometimes a fine effect ; but it must not be inferred that they alone can 
make discourse 6prightly or pathetir^ They must grow naturally out of the sab* 
ject or the sentiment. They may, like the overspreading vine, deepen the shade 
of feeling, but they can not supply the place of the tree. When I see them 
standing thick on a page, I am generally reminded of the well-known line of 
*)ryden : — 

" He whistled, as he went, for want of thought." 

It is perhaps needless to add that the words of swearing or onrnng, which 
rowdies use for gratis and emphasis, are inteijections as superftootia as ungeoile' 
manly. 



WORDS BELONGING TO TWO OR MORB PARTS OF SPEBGH. 

400. The part of speech to which a given word belongs, shoald al- 
ways be determined by the sense in which the word is used. When I 
say, ** Our well is deep," well is a noun ; ^ The man is well," weR is ao 
adjective; *^ John writes well,'* toeU is an adverb; '*The waters well from 
the ground," weS is a verb. 

Ail isuaed^ 

As an Ofj^ecUve, "AU flowers must fade." 

As a noun. '*Not aU that glistens, is gold.** 

As an adverb. "AU [altogether] listless roamed a shepherd swain." 

At is used — [^*A8 cold as ioe" 

As an adverb. *' Skate as I skate"— mann^ir. " It fell as I entered" 
As a coiif'unctum. ^As [sinoe] we all must die, why not be charitaibii f 
As a pronoutk " Let such as hear, take heed." 

Uefore is used — 

As an adverb. '* I came before it rained." 
As a preposition. '* lie stood before me." 
So are also used abov% after^ behw^ ere, eta 

Both is used — 

As an ac^'ective. " Both trees are in blossom." 
As a cot^unction. She is both liandsome andinteUig6nl»" 
8o are also used either, frnther, eta 
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Ab a coi^/tme^km. '* Sin may gratify^, Mil repentanoe stiDgi.*' 
As a preposition, ** Whence all but [exctpt] him had fled.* 
As an adh'erb, " Words are but [only] leaves." 

ff*Of is used — 

Aa a preposiUon, '* He works Jbr me." 
As a oor^uneUoik ** Improve each day, /or hfe is ihork" 
So is also used notwiihsiaruUng. 

Hnek isussd — 

As an tuHedwe, ^ Much money is often an evil*' 
As an adverb, '* He is much better than he was." 
As a noun. " Where much is given, much will be required." 
So are also used more, UttU, less, etc. 

Since js used — 

Aa a prtpoaition. '^Since last year." 

As an adverb. " It happened long jwm." 

As a eor^unction. ^^Simce no one claims it, I will keep it" 

Tkat is used— 

As an adsectint, "l%ai book belongs to me." [yean.** 

As a oofyunc^um. ^'Few people know ihai some crows live a hundred 
As a rdaJtiioe promomL ^ The same flag that \wkkiii\ we saw before." 
As a deTnonstraiwe pronowL " The court of England or ihaJt \fhe coirQ ol 

Wliat is used— [Franoe." 

As an iaUerrogaUve pronoun. " Whai ails you ?" 
As a rdaJtive pronoun with one case. " I know whai ails you." 
As a rekUiine pronoun with two cases. " Take wlyai I offer." 
As an adjedive. ^ What news from Grenoa ?" 

Afl an adverb, " What [parUy] by entreaty, and whai by threatening, 1 
succeeded." Whai^ I think, for aomewhai; an unusual and meleganft 
expression. 
As an vrderjection, " Whai / take my money, and my life too ?" 

When doubtful cmm ooeur, a large dictionary may be oonsulted ; and the teaeher may 
■onetimes tranalake the expreision literally Into lome fordgu language, and dedde ae- 
MVdlngly. 



GENERAL EXERCISES. 

All the remaining errors in regard to grammar, may be summed up under the 
Ibiee fidlowing beads: — 

1. Senteneei having too many waris, 2. Sentences wanting worda. 
8. Sentences in any other respect faulty, 

1, Sentences having too many Words. 

ISo word should be used that is not needed to express the meaning 
correctly, clearly, and forcibly. 

The first qualification required, is a gemua. — Pope, Old age will prove 
% Joyless and a dreary season, if we arrive at it with an unimproved or 
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wUh a fXMTapted mind. These ooaiuels were the dictates of flRiM^ «id 
the dictates of true honor. Ayarice and canning may gain au estalei bat 
avarice and cunniDg can not gain friends. His two sisters were both oi 
them handsome. Thought and lauguage act and react upon each other mato* 
ally. The neck connects the head and trunk together. These savage people 
seemed to have no other element but that of war. The more thai you give him, 
the more will he want They returned back to the city from whence they had 
come forth. If I mistake not| I think I have seen you before. Wheuever he 
sees me, he always inquires concerning my health. These are rights that Con- 
gress can not iufringe upon. Our debts and our sins are generally greater than 
We think for. — JPraMin. Their situation can scarcely be oonceiy^ of at the 
resent day. The continental army moved down to Charleston in the latter 
nd of the year. — Ramsay, These things had great and politic ends in their 
behig established. That there snath will not dt this here scythe. 

Such have no other law but the will of their prince. — KctiL How diflEbfeat 
is the conduct of the prosecutors from that of yours 1 The passion of anger, th6 
passion of envy, and the passion of avarice. And he pursued after the children 
of Israel Those nice shades by which virtues and vices approach oadi one 
another. — Murray, The other book is equally us good. All <^ my time. 
These examples serve to explain both the parts of the rule. He died in less 
than two houis* time. Failing in his first effort, he again repeated it. James 
IS tall, but Henry is taller than he. We sought in vain to find the path. He 
succeeded in gainmg the universal love of all men. Let us be ready according 
as opportunities present themselves, to make a pnident investment of our mean& 
The umbrageous shade of the woody forest Ho is temperate^ he is disinterested, 
and ho is benevolent ; he is an ornament to his family, and a credit to his pro- 
fession. Perseverance, in laudable pursuits, will reward all our toils, and ?nll 
produce effects beyond our calculation. The Incas, or kings of Peru, and all 
those partaking of, or being within a certain degree of consanguinity to them . . . 
were allowed this privilege. — aU tliose within a eeriadn degree-^ Being con- 
tent with deserving a triumph, he refused the honor of it Having been reared 
in affluence, he could not endure poverty. (Allowable ; though " having heaC* 
may be omitted.) 

His happy, cheerful temper, remote from discontent, keeps up a kind of day 
light in his mind, excludes every gloomy prospect, and fills it with a perpetual 
serenity. |By a multiplicity and variety of words, the thoughts and sentiments an 
not set off and accommodated ; but, like David dressed out and equipped in Sanl'i 
armor, they are encumbered and oppressed. There is a sweetness and sacred 
holiness in a mother's tears, when they are dropped and fall on the faee of her 
dying and expiring babe, which no eye can see, and no one can behold, with • 
heart untouched and unaffected. 

2. Sentences wanting Words. 

No word should be omitted that is needed to express the meain/ig 
oarrecdy, clearly, and forcibly. 

How shall wo, any other way, account for itt It is not only the dntji; bat 
Interest, of young persons, to be studious and virtuous. Such a law would in- 
volve the good and bad, the innocent and guilty, in the same calamity. It il 
education which almost entirely forms the character, the freedom or slavery, 
the happiness or misery, of the world. Let us avoid the making such amend- 
ments as will be needless. As much propriety must be observed in the dresa 
of the o\\ as young. — Addison, Chancery will treat it as a personal matter, so 
fiir as respects the rights of creditors. Transitive verbs have an active aad.pa^ 
stve participie. The speculation will produce great gain or loss, --^r gnd 
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torn. The people of this oountrj poBsess a besltfcy climate and soil By these 
happy labors, they who eow and reap, will rejoice together. The court of 
France or Eugland was to be the umpire. He regards his word, but you do 
not. Tlie natural abilities of some men much exceed others. I think his 
works more classical than all oar other historians. We were at the &ir, and 
saw every tiling there. — i?uU was there. We speak that we do know, and 
testify to that we have seen. A servant whose duty was to take care of the 
cizildren. -^diUy it was — Which road should be taken, was not easy to de- 
termine. This is what best became us to do. — Swift, He met with such a 
reception as those only deserve who are content to take. — Id, 

I do not remember any place where he said so. — he ever said w. It ta 
fireign to tha present purpose, to more than allude to these facta. You can not 
mid too much of the classics^ nor too well. — nor read it — Simon, son of 
Jonah, lovestthou me more than these? (Ambiguous.) At that place we 
were i!i}ither well paid nor fed. Not a fence or fruit-tree was to hd seeij.— > 
Truing, — nor a — Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any season of the 
year pkasant to look upon, but never so much as in the opening of spring.— 
Addison, — so much so — I am inclined to adopt your book, and encourage 
others to do likewise. ^-Hind to enoowuge — The scribes made it their pro- 
fession to study and teach the laws of Moaes. The sale of one farm or several 
will take place to-day. English verse is regulated rather by the number ol 
syllables than of feet There is no situation so good anywhere. — is ntd any^ 
fohere else a — How can I distinguish the good from bad ? He was a warrior by 
necessity, if not choice. I believe that wk«^n things are at worst they will cer- 
tainly mend ; and when they are at best, the> will soon deteriorate. 

His honor, interest, and religion, were all embarked in the imdertaking 
(Repeat his.) I suppose he prelers her, because she possesses more beauty, 
more accomplishments, and wealth, than the other. By this habitual indeli- 
cacy, tlie virgins smiled at what they blushed before. — blus?ied at — By 
vaiSi a course, the progress of the pupil will be greatly facilitated, and many diflS- 
culties avoided. Such were the first settlements in Texas, claiming to be 
civilized, but have now passed away. It was neither the buying lands, nor 
dealing in mules, but extravagance of his wife, that made him a bankrupt 
Neither my brother nor sister went to the ^u*. He did not know whether it 
would be best to sell his lot or farm. The hawk was chased by the martins, as 
well as crows. Whether we take the upper or lower route, we can not get 
there in two days. The cholera is said to be in New Orleans and vicinity. 
He is eminent both as a lawyer and politician. Not only the peace of the 
fiunily was broken, but theu* dignity considerably diminished, by this allianoeu 

3. Sentences faulty in Thought or jSxpression. 

1. The words, the modes of expression, and the arrangement, 8h<Mild 
be the best the language affords for the author's meaning. 

2. We sbo'ild always think with clearness, vigor, and a full compro- 
benaion of th« subject^ and speak or write accordingly. 

3. What is said or written, should be sensible and beooming,- 
iioeordauoe with nature, truth, and reason. 



''All tlie parts of a sentence should correspond with one another: 
a regular and dependent construction, throughout, should be ca>*efultf 
pveser ved.' ' — Mwray, 

Too may as well spend the balaooe of the evening with us. I do noc, bov 
•rei, imagine that the water-fq;K>ut woold have endangered the loss of the aiilp 
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WiU ytm fix the dock ao that it will run ? The bnsiiiefls will sait anj on 
who enjoys bad health. Religion will afford us pleasure, when others forfiakt 
08. I am williDg to pay a hundred or two dollars. The more I see of hii 
conduct, I like him better. Form your measures with prudence, but all anxiety 
about the issue divest yourself ot Though virtue borrows no assistance from, 
vet it may be accompanied by, the advantages of fortuna The Greeks, fear 
log to bo surrounded on aU sides, wheeled about and halted, with the river oo 
their backs. — Goldsmith. Replevin is wheu suit is brouglit to recover property 
in the possession of another.* The mill stood between the old and new bridgeik 
He wrote the recommendations both of the first and last editions. The man* 
ner of these authors' writing books so fast, 1 will now explain. I can not find 
one of my booka^ We have not the least right to your protection. I wani 
to see what he wants. When if precedes a verb, it is in the subjunctive muod. 
Porter, however, fired some three or four times at Jones, before he fell Tba 
Romans stipulated with the Carthaginians, to furnish them with ships for traoa- 
port and war. — ArhuthnoL Solomon, the son of David, who built toe temple 
of Jerusalem, was the richest monarch that ever reigned over the Jewish 
people. 

He has little regard for your and my friend's welfare. White sheep are 
much more common than black. The head*) of a panther and a cat are similar 
in shape. He is not rich," and incompetent for business. The fumituiie is 
more showy than useful ; but tliat, I suppose, was not taken into oonsidera* 
tion.' He came on the boat, which his friends expected.* He sent me 
the books, which he had promised.' The magistrate punished him for 
some misdemeanor, which was approved.^ Be honest, for it certainly ia 
the best policy. J^ He was thouglit to be very polite, which indeed he waa 
to those of whom he expected favors.* He is always still and grave, which 
makes him to be tlioiight wisej I was thinking of tlie best place for ao 
office.^ This can be made an objection against one government as well as sd- 
other. The valley of the Amazon is perliaps as large as the Mississippi ; but 
more of it is overflown. I have that that wUl keep you. There is not a harder 
part in human nature, than becoming wealth and greatness. This letter being 
too long for the present paper, I intend to print it by itself It mattered little 
what the nature of the tasjc was ; whether it were organizing an opposition lo a 
political fiiction, or a troop of cavalry to resist invasion.— iVesco^ 

The acceptance must also be absolute, and not iu any respect differing fioo 
the bill. A paniciple is a word derived from a verb, and which denotes action, 
or a state ol being. There is no vice which mankind carry to such wild ex- 
tremes as that of avarice. It had been better for us to serve the Egyptians, than that 
we should die in the wilderness.* — Bihk, This victory seemed to be like a rea- 
urrection from the dead, to the Eastern States. Jolm Rutledge and John Jay 
were nearly of an age. The people had not the wherewith to pay their debt& 
The supplying an army by contractors, Gen. Jackson had objected to, as highly ob- 
Joctiouable. Here it is rare for throe &ir days to follow each other. The pre> 
tSQders to polish and refine the English language, have chiefly multiplied abusai 
jAd A-bsurdities. God heapeth ^vors on his servants, ever liberal and fiiithftiL 
The work, iu its full extent, being now afflicted with an asthma, and finding thf 
powers of life gradually declining, he had no longer courage to undertake^' 
JiiikMon, Dryden makes a very handsome observation oo Ovid's writing a Ifllr 
ter from Dido to ^neas, in the toUowIng words. The perplexity tliat attenoi 

• is a mode of trial for the recovery of b even one of^ or, can find all bot one 

a noi is he competent, or^ and he ia incompetent 

' bat its ntUity, I spppoae, was not taken into conaideration « according to the 
as he luid promised to do, or^ according to promise IT and the punishment 

for honesty is ' and Indeed he was so lo thoaa J and therefore he is 

what plaoe would be beat 1 than to die la 
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* mnttipUcitj of criticisms by various hands, many of which are -mre to he Aitils^ 
mmay of them ill-fi>anded, and some of them ooDtradictory to others, is inooa- 
oeiTable.* 

It is an acknowledged fact by some of our most experienced teachers, Ac.* 
I never hoard mentioned that fellow's beiag a poet before.* The long, undis- 
torbed possession implies the title to be good.' * The hyena, they pretend, to 
have been brought from Abyssinia. By analyzing is meant the resolving of 
a sentence into its elements. The book is meant to be adapted to the capacity 
of children. (A clumsy mode of expression; change the sentence.) The 
hosts stood still. (Want of euphony.) We were exceedingly kindly treated. 
They died and fought for liberty. (Unnatural arrangement.) Intemperance 
produces death, misery, and want The merciful are blessed, for they shall ob- 
tain mercy. The family treated me in the same way that they treat their own 
dons.q What is the reason that you are here yet ?■* By agitating and dia- 
(^ission, the truth is elicited. Some governments forfeit the property of out- 
laws. When there is no heir, the estate of course f)rfeit8 to the state." I 
wish to cultivate a farther acquaintance with you. Thursday is set aside for 
ilianksgiving day.' And this is it men mean by distributive justice, and is 
properly termed equity.* It was an unsuccessful undertaking, which, although 
it has ^iled, is no objection to an enterprise so well concerted. And lie entered 
into a certiiin man's house named Justus, one that worshiped God. At the 
same time, there are some defects which must be acknowledged, in his Odyssey. 
— Blair. They were refused entrance into, and forcibly driven from, the house- 
As the denominator is greater, the value must be less. 

Between grammar, logic, and rhetoric, there exists a close and happy con- 
nection ; wiiich reigns through all science, and extends to all the powers of elo 
quence.* — Mohan. (Observe that which here can not properly represent the 
ideulical connection mentioned before it.) No other employment beside a book- 
seller suited his incliuation& There is no talent so useful toward rising ui the 
world, or wliicli puts men more out of tlie reach of fortune, than that quality 
generally possessed by the dullest sort of people, and ia^ in commou language, 
ealled discretion.* Many would gladly exchange riches and honors for tha( 
more quiet and humbler station which you are now dissatisfied with. As tlie 
1^1; of an officer will be greater than that of a common servant, if he prove 
neghgent ; so the reward of his fidelity will prove proportionably greater. At 
firtft, lie was received with great fUvorableuess, but his stupiduess soon appeared. 
The groatest masters of critical learning differ among oue another. An elo- 
quent speaker may give more, but not more convincing arguments, than this 
plain mau otfered. I favored him, because in looks he favored my brother. 

The wealtby merchant and the journeyman tradesman were seen marching 
■ide by side, and often exciianged the contents of their canteens with each other.* 
-^BisL of 0. S. In sioekiug go dig up one fact, it is incredible the number of facts 
\ uueartiied.— /mn^. The asylum was founded upwards of two centuries tince^ 
on an old monastic establishment. — Id. By this system, money became plenty 
— fluch as it was. — Id, A letter wrilien by an inhabitant of that place, 
^aeaks of the sudden apparition of the enemy. — L-ving^a Washington. Tl.e 
\»iander was detected on an order being issued for a new supply of car- 
tridges.7 — Id. If his army were demor^ized, or was badly whipped, such 
ileliberation would not have been seen on either side. — Bosim PoaL I know 

■) cf which manj a a fact acknowledged o heard that fellow mentiouad 

as being a p<Kit, or^ heard it mentioned that that fellow if v that the title is good 

4 »• as thej r Whj are yoa * escheats ^ set apart " is what 

meo mean .... and what * Qrainniar .... have .... and such a co&neetlon reigns. Indeed 

thTMigii «« which is generallj • . . . and which is < shared the oentonti 
n Mdir wsa issued. 

13 
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that aH words irhidi are signs of complex ideas fiiniish matter of miatalce ajd 
oavU. — Loeibe. No nation can or baye any right to look for re&pect abroai m 
being just, that is not tirst honest at home. — Swift Which when Beelzebub 
perceived, than whom none higher sat. (An nncouth knarl; rather say, "tton 
who,** or, •• than he^^^ or, ** none higher sat than hcJ*) 

I beg the favor of your acceptance of a copy of a view of the manu&ctoiies of tbs 
West Riding of the county of York. When one gives one's self the liberty to 
lange and run over in one's thoughts the different geniuses of men which one 
meets in the world, one can not but observe, that most of the indirection and 
artifice, which is used among men, does not proceed so much from a degeneracy 
n nature, as an affectation of appearing men of consequence by such practices.' 
^Briiish Essayists, (Too many ones; there^are also other fitults.) The awful 
4'stanoe which wo bear towards her in all ou^ thoughts of her, and that cheadoi 
fiimiliarity with which we approach her, are^ certain instances of her being the 
truest object of love of any of her sex. — lb. Never delay till to-morrow, {fat 
to-morruw is not yours; and, though you should live to enjoy it, you must not 
overload it with a burden not its own,) what reason and conscience teU yoa 
ought to be performed to-day. (Take out the parenthesis, and put it alter the 
rest of the sentence, in a separate, distinct sentence.) The discontented man 
(a4 hia spleen irritates and sours his temper, and leads him to discharge his venom 
on all with whom he stands connected) is never without a great shara of ma- 
lignity. 

Last Saturday a gang of highwaymen broke into an empty house, and strip- 
ped it of all its furniture. — Newspaper, It is always objectionable to "ise the 
same word too often. In familiar oonversation we frequently make use of ellip- 
sia** (To make use of a nonentity, or of the absence of a thing, is absurd.) A 
vest which from a naked Pict his grandsire had won. When a person is 
spoken to, he is of the second person.'''' The use of which accents [Grreek and 
Roman] we have now entirely lost** — Blaxr, (We never had them to lose.) 
Our modem pronunciation must have appeared to them [the Greeks and Romanaj 
a lifeless monotony.'' — Id, (They never heard it) To be convicted of bribery, 
was then a crime altogether unpardonable.** Orthography means word-mak- 
ing, or spelling/' — Smithes Oraanmar. Abercrombie had still nearly fotur times 
the number of the enemy .rs — Irving, The Latin tongue, in its purity, never 
was in this country.^ ^ The notions of Lord Sunderland were always good; 
bat he was a man of extravagant habits. 

The following erroneous sentences, which are taken from Whateley*s X^ogk^ 
belong to the class called faUaeies, Most fallacies arise because the same word 
has often several different meanings, or because it may be applied to objects 
of the same general class, with greater or less comprehensiveness. 

None but whites are civilized: the ancient Germans were whites: therefbiv 
they were civilized. (Observe here that the whites referred to in the seoond 
proposition are none of the whites referred to in the first proposition.) Nothing 
is heavior than platina : feathers are heavier than nothing : therefore feathen 
are heavier thau platina. (bij dog has more legs than no dog : no dog has 
twelvo legs: thsreibre my dog has more tlian twelve legs.) Ail cold is ex- 
pelled by lie^t: this person's disorder is a cold: therefore it is to be expeUed 
by heat He who is most hungry, eats most : he who eats least, is most hungry: 
therefiu^e he who eats least, eata n^ost. Whatever body is in motion, must move 
either in the place where it is, or in a plaoe where it is not: neither of these 
is possible : tlierefore there is no such thing ^a motion. 

■ When a person, Jko. «» ellipses are frequently aDoirsd t>b Wheat 

person is spoken to, the noun or pronoun used for addressing him is «: is . . . 

Iqst dJ w^uld hare apiteared ee Bribery was S* means, Hteidlf 

iMTeet writing kit four times as many nijBa ' ^^'^ was ney«r q^ol;^ In Us puiHfi 1^ 
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Miseellaneons Examples to be Corrected. 

Hoooi or leputatioii are dearer than life. — Bouvier, 

Mr. Burko was offered a yery important and lucrative office.— (ToodrioJk 

The protest laid quietljr on the table. — Irving. 

To thiSi in a great measure, has been attributed the suocessea of the Moflkvi 

You have chose the worse.^id 

The greater part of the forces were retired into winter-quarters.— >/dL 

Washing^n was g^ven the command of a division partly composed of hisowi 
Men.— /(i. 

She doubted whether this were not all delusion, and whether she waa b9 
itill in the palace. — Id. 

The Indian diief and his son, being a small distance from the line of nsavah 
was surrounded and taken. — JUL 

Where will we find such meny g^ups now-a-days ? — Id, 

Sir Walter speaks to every one as if they were his blood relations.— /<i 

The right wing was composed of Glover's, Mason's, and Patterson's legi 
ments. — Id. 

Bui^yne was stated as being arrived at Quebec to command the foroes in ai 
faKTasion from Canada. — Id, 

Were Aristotle or Plato to come among us, they would find no contrast moii) 
complete than between the workshops of their Athens and those of New TorL 
^•Bcmcroft. 

On rather a narrow strip of land. — K EvereiL 

We had fortunately engaged rooms at the only decent inn at Melrose, and 
after supper went out at nine o'clock to see the abbey. — Id, 

To the antiquary and artist, these columns are a source of inexhaustible lb* 
■ervations and designs. — Byron. 

That fortune, &me, power, Ufe, hath named themselves a star.— /d. 

He knew not what it was to die. — ^/dL 

And goodly sons grew by his side, 

But none so lovely and so brave 

As him who withered in the grave.^/dL 

Sir Henry Wotton used to say that critics were like brushers of nobleoMii i 
slocbes. — Bacon. 

Let them the state adorn, and he defend. — Gowley, 

He is, indeed, more of an antiquary than an historian.— CVvft. 

Lingard brings forward good reasons for differing with Wright. — Id. 

His curse be on him. He who knoweth where 
The lightnings hide. — Mrs, Sigoumey, 

My robe, and my integrity to Heaven, is all I now dare call my owil«- 
A SiOl dress or n fii worod bonnet were then great rarities. — BUhry of Pmif^ 



Thomas Penn, soon after his arrival, aided by seven special oommissionen^ 
eotered upon the adjustment of the southern boundary, and running the line bcr* 
Iween the proprietaries and Lord Baltimore. — Ih, (Recast the sentence.) 

Mr. Dana asked Mr. Gore's leave to say a few words, which he did ; after 
which he retired from the Convention. — ElUoVs DebcUes. 

What is seventy-five cents^ or even a dollar, an acre ?-—/&. 

Tlie miller was bound to have returned the flour. — Kent 

Tb£ true rule was stated to be that the seller was liable to an actioo of deoai^ 
tf lie fraud ileutly misrepresent the thing sold. — Id. 
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To inquire whether or no the party be aii idiot or lunatic.— Mo, StakOes, 
The constable shall execute such jury summons fairly and impartially, and 
ihall not Bummou any person whom he has reason to believe is biased oeyn^ 
udiced for or against either of the parties. — lb. 

It is a full two hours to dinner. — Marper^s Magazine. 
The two electric fluids neutraliased each others' e£fect8.^/&. 
My suspicions were being more and more confirmed every minuta — lb, 
NoW| then, what should you think water was composed of? — lb. 
Of the other two there exists only the first book, and the plan of thf 
Moond.— i^. 

It is a little child of two years old. — lb. 
fio knew not which to most admire. — Jb. 
We have other two remarks to offer. — lb, 

Bamabaa and his brother became, as companions in crime usually do^ an 
|tf ok>us of one another. — lb. 

In England, every one is free as soon as they touch the land. — lb. 

There was the house and out-buildings^ all of an un&shionable kind.— Hi 

It was I who destroyed Ehrenberg*s theory that the voivoz globcUor was mi 
animaL — AUantir. Monthly. 

Which phrase, if it mean anything, means paper money. — Jb, 

Some virtues are oiily seen in adversity w — Eclectic Magaatine. 

I shall be happy always to see my friends. — Jb. 

He not only watched a good opportunity to liberate his prisoner, but 8?raai 
with him across the river on his back. — Beligious Memoirs. 

The queen bore all her duties stoutly, as she expected others to beai 
them. — Mist of Netherlands, 

Each occupied their several premises) and &rmed their own land. — Jf^^finon, 

New York, with several posts in the neighborhood, were in possession of tha 
enemy. — Jd, 

My residence is at present at his lordship's, where I mig^t, was my heart dis- 
engaged, pass my time very agreeably, as there is a very amiable yoong lady 
lives at the same house. — WaahingMs Jjetiets, 

We have much to say on the subject of this Life, and will often find oaraelvoi 
to dissent from the opinions of the biographer. — Macomkag. 

If we examine with minuteness the falling snow, we will observe tbat each 
flake consists of a number of exceedingly delicate particles of ica — K Sargent 

But we will£iil of our conviction, if we have not made it evident^ Ac — OriUqm 
on Worcester, 

A squirrel cau climb a tree quicker than a boy. — Webber, 

Parents are of all other people the very worst judges of their children's meriti; 
for what they reckon such, is seldom any thing else but a repetition of their OWB 
foulta. — Addison, 

The having a grammar of our mother-tongue first taught, would focilitate 
youths lesarning their Latin and Greek grammars.^/d 

We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding thoae 
iriuch we have looeived, into al\ the varieties of picture and vision. — Jd, 

Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither ha^e entered into the heart of iiia% 
tba things which God hath prepared for them that love him. — Murrajfa Qrmm. 

By intorcom'se with wise and experienced persons, who know the world, wa 
may improve and rub off the rust of a private education. — Jb, 

Prepositions, you recollect, connect words, as well as coiQunction»; hoiHS ^^^'^ 
con you tell the one from the other l—'SmUh, 

Precept I. Avoid low and provincial expre88ioii& Pbioift 8. Oimn 
the natural order of things or 'events, and do not jmt (Aa ca/rl bokm Al 
Vna. — QoM Brown, 
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Ill cpeakiiig or writing, we should avoid redmdancyy dejhiencyj tauMogy^ 
tmhigmtyj obecuriiy^ affBciaiionj pedantry ^ vulgarity^ siUinesa^ faUeneaSy (ifrsurdily, 
MOMMiM, adf-eoniradictiont and any phraseology that is not the best the lan- 
guage aflfordfl. 

£i general, the fewer the words we use to express our meaning, the better. 
Many of the most esteemed and durable paragraphs in our literature, are sucli 
as tell much in very few words. It is easy to multiply words; but it is dis- 
agreeable to be obliged to read through a large volume, to get what might haw 
been told us as well in a small pamplilet 

To the abundant of excessive use of words, we commonly apply the term! 
fvrioMify, pUofuuffif redundancy, and iauiology. Verbosity implies the use of 
circuitous expressions, or it is the telling of tilings in a rounci-about way : it ii 
opposed to genteniummese or eoneisenest, ** They who first settled in the country, 
made cfa<nce of the raoet desirable lands ;" better, '^ The first settlers took the 
best lands." Pleonasm m the use of some word or expression that is not es* 
sratial, but still adds to the vigor of the sentence; as, **I saw it with my own 
eyes;" ''Busk ye, busk ye^ my lx>nny, bonny bride;" ** One of the few, the im- 
mortal names, that were not bom to die." Bedwukmey is a needless repetition of 
words, or a needless fullness of expression ; as, " We both of up went on the same 
day, and, besides, moreover, we both of us returned back on the same day ;" cor- 
rected, "Both of us went and returned the same day." ThtUaiogy is the telling 
of the same thing, or nearly the same thing, again and again, in otiier wayi 
" The dawn is ovoreast, the morning lowers, and heavily in clouds brings on the 
day." — Addison^ as quoted and criticised by Johnson. *' Let observation, with ex- 
tensive view, survey mankind from China to Peru."— t/oAn^on himself. As much 
as to say, "Let observaiiont with extensive observaiion, observe mankind fW)m 
China to Peru. Law and lawyers abound m tautology and redundancy, and 
sometimes in needless technical terms. 

It is g«ieraUy much easier to find other ways of telling the same thing, than 
to add more new thoughts to what is already said ; hence it very often happens, 
that persons, in order to fill up the time or paper, add new words and expression* 
without adding new ideas: they string togBther synonymous terms and ox* 
pressions, Just as if they meant to repeat what they have learned in some dic- 
tionary. It is said that Daniel Webster resolved — " Never to use a word that 
lioes not add some new idea, or modify some idea already expressed." Those 
words may in general be omitted, which are readUy inferred, by the hearer or 
reader, from the words that are given ; and those thoughts may be left unex- 
pressed, which are readily inferred fit>tn the thoughts that are expressed. The 
Aief faults to be guarded against in seeking for brevity of expression, are ob- 
stmiiy and deficiency ; which fi«quentiy arise fit>m the use of very general and 
oomprehensive terms, and (kom the omission of words. The allowable or elegant 
omission of words is termed ellipsis. Dialogue, and discourse uttered under tht 
influenoe of great excitement, are most frequently elliptical. 

Coleridge, to give his notion of a perfect style, once sud that he had late^ 
read, of Southey's prose, several pages so well written that nothing in th«D 
presented itscrlf to his mmd except the autlior's meaning, — that no word, no 
mode of expression, and no Jar in the train of thonght, diverted or drew his at^ 
tenlion. A perfect style, then, is so transparent a medium for t'ae thought as to 
beoome itself invisible, — a train of words presenting the meaning ho well and im- 
ttfessively that it parses by itself unobserved. It has been truly said, "Nature's 
^lief masterpiece is writing-well." A person's skill in style depends chiefly on 
bSi knowletlge, judgment, and taste, and his practice in composition. His dis* 
ootme sho^ild b i, throughout, one entire, consistent, congruous, and nerfbct pi<v 
lue id aU i^t Is pertinent to the subj|->ct, his aim, and the reader^s capaotty* 
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presenting neither too much nor too little. Nothing important should be left 
out, and nothing useless should be allowed to come in. In short, the piece 
should be such that no word, phrase, clause, sentence, or paragraph, can be 
omitted, inserted, transposed, or changed, without iiguring the excellence of the 
whole. The natural order of things should be observed, or such an order as will 
make the greatest impression. If thoughtful of what we are saying, we would 
hardly say, " He dressed and washed himself ;" ** He tumbled, head over heels, 
into the river ;" " He will kill, steal, cheat, and lie, for gold. " Things that have 
no connection, should not be jumbled together ; as, " I am well, and hope you 
have got my last letter." We should not be so flighty as to say somethmg on 
one topic, then pass to another topic, then come again to the first topic : nor 
should we, in a subsequent part of the discourse, teU, as if we had not told, 
what we have already told ; nor make any statement inconsistent with some 
other statement at some distance before it 

The transition from one topic to another should be natural and easy. Not 
so many different subjects should be introduced into one sentence as will make 
it confused. The most imjiortant parts should be placed where they will make 
the strongest impression. Modifying parts should oe so placed or distributed as 
to encumber the discourse as little as possible, and to show clearly and readily 
what they are intended to modify. The longer and more important parts of a 
sentence should generally follow the shorter and less important part& To con- 
elude a sentence with an insignificant word or phrase, is always inelegant 

When a serial structure has been adopted, it is generally disagreeable to dis- 
continue or to change it, before the entire enumeration is made. Parts con* 
trasted or emphatically distinguished, should generally be expressed with full- 
ness. "It is not by indolence, but by diligence, that you will succeed." 
"Spring borrowed a new charm from its undulating grounds, Us luxuriant wood- 
lands, its sportive streams, iiit vocal birds, and its mushing flowers. " Parts con- 
nected by correlative words, and parts impl3dn^ contrast or comparison, must 
generally be expressed so nearly alike as possible. Observe the elegance of ar- 
rangement and expression in the following sentence : " Homer hurries us with 
a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty : Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion ; Virgil bestows with a careful magnifioencei" 
— Pope, 

Short sentences and long ones should be properly intermixed. Many short 
sentences, in succession, are apt to have a disagreeable hitching or jerking efiect ; 
and long-winded sentences also displease, by becoming tiresome or tediou& Most 
of the best modem writers rather prefer short sentences and simple structure, to 
long and complicated sentences. Long and involved sentences should generally 
be avoided, by expressing the same meaning in two or more shorter sentenoea 
A long parenthesis within a sentence is generally better expressed by taking it 
out, and putting it after or before the other part, as a distinct sentence. It is 
sometimes better to recast a disagreeable sentence altogether ; or to dismiss it, 
and to express the meaning in some other way. Mr. Bancroft says, in his His- 
tory, " Private interest, directed to the culture of a valuable staple, was more 
productive than the patronage of England ; and tobacco enriched Vii^ginia." 
Here the tobacco clause is hitched on very abruptly and awkwardly ; just as if 
the author did not know what to do with it Perhaps McuMulay would have 
said : " Private interest, directed to the culture of a valuable staple, was more 
productive than the patronage of England. The Virginians turned their at- 
tention to tobacco ; and tobacco enriched them. " 

In selecting words, or modes of expression, the question is not whether they 
are perfectly adapted to express the meaning, but wliether they are the best the 
language affords for the meaning ; if they are, then they are proper. The pref- 
erence should, in general, be ffiven to those words and expressions which ue 
most popular, or understood by the greatest number of people ; and whose 
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ftrndamcital muaning, when they are analyzed, or traoed to their etymoU^, ao- 
oords beet with the sense ia which we meaa to use them. 

Our little words of oae or two syllables, and our pithy idioms, are generally 
the best A great master of language says : ** Saxon words can not be used too 
fiiequently. They abridge and condense, and smack of life and experience, and 
form the nerre and sinew of the best writings of the day ; while the Latin is the 
faL The Saxon puts small and convenient handles to things, handles that are 
easy to grasp; while your ponderous Johnsonian phraseology extends and ex- 
aggerates, and never peels tlie chaff from the wheat." Dr. Johnson said, " The 
Rehearsal has not life enough to keep it sweet;*' but immediately recoUecting 
himself he added, ^'It possesses not sufficient vitality to preserve it from putri* 
fiiction." He defines neirwork so that no lady can fiul to have a clearer idea ci 
it liian she ever had before : " Any thing reticulated or decussated, with inte» 
Btices at equal distances between the intersections." 

We should never use foreign words, expressions, or idioms, when we have 
Dative ones that will express the meaning as well. Such a use of languages is 
nonsensical, affected^ and pedantic. ** Is Lizzie on the carpet adhuc f Are things 
still in sttUu quof I shall put out in a few days, and go quo aaiimusfert ; — ^you 
know whera" — fVom a Letter, ** Tres humble serviteur. £t comment sa porte. 
Mademoiselle f Why you look divinely. But, mon enfant, they have dressed 
you out most diabolically. Why, what a coiffure must you have I and, oh mon 
Bieu I ^ total absence of rouge. But perhaps you are out" — Fbote : Englishman 
returned Jram Paris. 

The following paragraph is composed in the French idiom: **I no sooner 
found myself here tlum I visited my new apartments, which are composed of 
five pieces; the small room, which gives upon the garden, is practised through 
the great one, and there is no other issue. As I was exceeded with fatigue, [ 
no sooner made my toilette than I let myself fall upon a bed of repose, where 
deep came to surprise me." 

It is not always easy to determine what is genuine English idiooL Our Ian* 
guage, being formed ftom several others, has idioms from them alL To what 
extent foreign idioms may be allowed in our poetry, it is not easy to determine. 
I incline to think, that in the whole of our poetry — English, Welsh, Scotch, 
Irish, and American — ^may be found all the naturally intelligible idioms from all 
the foreign languages that our writers ever studied. 

It is possible to make discourse out of words merely ; that ia^ without having 
vivid ideas of things themselves. Words are often strung together gram- 
matically, and with just enough sense or propriety to avoid absurdity. Such 
emptiness of expression may be termed nonsense. It comes from dull minds, or 
ftom indolent or vacant states of the mind. Thus it happened that a certain 
Spanish poet could not tell what his own sonnet meant, and thus have been 
produced hundreds of unmeaning paragraphs in our literature. Hence we caa 
not be too carefnl, or use too great effons, in getting at clear and distinct idea& 
Indeed, vivid, statuesque ideas are the greatest charm, or that which, above all 
ttui^ else, enchains the hearer or reader. IhUh — truth worth learning and 
remembering, is the first quality ; and the next is beauty, 

A common species of nonsense and pedantry is the grandiloquent use of 
feamed language, when the speaker or writer has nothing to say, or does noC 
himself comprehend, or only in a shadowy way, what he pretends to explain oi 
prove to o&ers. 

Ex. — *' The thinkable, even when compelled by analysis to make the nearest 
Approach that is possible to a negation of intelligibility, thus implies phenom 
M)a objectified by thought, and conceived to exist in space and time." ("I> 
fttou hast any tdinga^" says Falstaff to PiBtol, ** prithee, deliver them like a man 
•f this world.") 

Language ot this kind is mostly found in spiritual or transcendental writen 
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Mid qteakere; especially divines and metaphysicians. In fai;<^ ^e are aU Baldc 
to use langnnge thus, whenever we attempt to draw forth into light what is 
beyond tha reach of the limited facultiej of the soul. 

Another species of pedantry or affeclation is the excessive or needleiis use oi 
technical language. " Lay in your oars, my lads ; step the sho^t mast—close' 
reef the storm-lug, and beach the galley under canvaa" — From a NoveL Nona 
hut a seaman knows what is meant here. Most people are too indcJent to seardi 
out the meanings of the words they do not understand, nor is it always con- 
venient to do so. In writing a scientific treatise, or in addressing scientific per- 
sons, technical language may sometimes be neoessary or most appropriate. 

Another species of pedantry, or rather, of affectation, is the ridiculous apiii^ 
ill fine or pompous language, of those people who are deemed worthy or 
imitation. 

Ex. — ^"Administer your proposition ; you will have my concurrence, sir, id 
any thing tliat does not derogate from the regulations of conduct ; for it would 
be most preposterous in one of my character to deviate from the strictest atten- 
tion. Nor would there. Sir Gregory, did circumstances concur as you iuanoate^ 
be so absolute a certitude, tliat I, who have rejected so many matches, should 
instantaneously succumb. And had not Penelope Trifle framed irrefra)?able rea- 
olutions, she need not so long have retained her family name." — Foottf ridir 
ciding an old prude. 

Much akin to tho foregoing £iult is siUineaSf which also should be car^oDy 
avoided. 

A popular book on physic, thus describes the process of eating :-— 
** Prehension, or the taking of food into the mouth, is performed mainly by 
the hand, assisted by the lips and cheeks, as well as the anterior teeth and tiie 
tongue. The contact of the solid food with the interior of the mouth, excites 
the act of mastication, performed by alternating contractions of the muades 
which puU the lower jaw upward, downward, backward, forward, and laterally, 
by acting on the bone in which they are implanted.*' 

To ddfer the main subject in order to define the meaning of words, bordan 
frequently upon silliness ; and so does most of the unbecomingly florid or figura- 
tive language. These two faults may be termed the 9op?iomoric siyk^ aa being 
naturaUy and generally found in the half-green and bali-ripe age of college sopho- 
mores. Similar to silliness of expression is another f^ult, which I have often 
noticed, and which sometimes affects whole communities as well as individualfl. 
It is the hackneyed use of some particular word, phrase, or sentence. 

Some people are always guessing ; some, reckomrig; some, calcuUUvng ; and 
some, 'jipoifiTZ^ : some find everything sweet; some, first-rate; some, migk^ 
good; some, mighty had; and others have all things in the saperlative degree: 
some alwa3rs respond with a '* That* s so," ** Did you ever I" " Yea ?" ** w5l, to 
be sure !" or, " That's a fisict." A certain politician was never known to n..<ike a 
•peech without having **our great and glorious Uuion" in it Some speechei 
are flooded with *'my fellow-citizens." In England, whatever pleases, is **nfc«,** 
in the United States, **^7ie." Poets often exhibit this fault in their use ■'i 
rhymes. In fact^ the fault seems to be a natural infirmity of the human mia^ 
whenever it becomes morbid or indolent, or when it comes to a stand in the 
growth of its knowledge. Wo are often annoyed by remembered scraps bnzcisg 
in the head, like gadflies, especially if they find there something of a Peg&Soa, 

Low, vulgar, or provincial expressions should be avoided. Such are, " To 
jjet into a scrape," "To play the 'possum," "To acknowledge the oora,** 
"To cut shines," "To bark up the wrong tree," "To get the hang o^" "IVi 
have a fair shake at," and many others, which we decline to quot« for fear 
the learner should catch them. Some of these low yet current expreasiona ara 
■o wall fbupded and so energetic that they should rather be regarded aa gcU 
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D bolHon, that has not yet received the stamp ; and there arv manjr ti ihea 
wfaidi oTir people, cspeoially the politicians, could hardly spare. 

A d^ptarture from grammatical accuracy, or from elegance, is sometimes a^* 
lowed, in order to represent more faitlifuUy the language or character, of another. 
"OkUd, Once, when I sat upon her lap, I felt a beating at her side ; and she 
told me *twas her heart that beat, and bade me feel for mine, and they botli beal 
alike, only mine beat the quickest And I feel my heart beating yet— but hen 
loan not feel!" Had the author here said "more quickly" he would have 
shown at once, not the pathetic prattle of the child over its dead mother, but 
his own counterfeiting, and thus spoiled the dramatic effect Henoe^ too^ 
Oowper makes Mrs. Gilpin say: "So you must ride on horseback after toe. 
Tn this head mi j also be referred the imitations of brogues and dialects. 

All uncouth, harsh, antiquated, obsolete, unauthorized, or new-angled term 
hrjuld generally be avoided, unless they are meant to be imitative, or are peon* 
iarlj appropriate and expressiva 

Ignorant pcx)ple often pervert words, or confound words that resemble in 
B^and, or imagine that words belong to the language that are not in it, or nd 
authorized; as, critter for creature; disgracious for ungracious ; prehaps for J9er> 
tojM; coTi-'iqious for contiguous. "He was much effected by the operation.** 
"Tbey got out a capeas horpus." A certain man " meant to run a revenue up 
to his house, build a pizarro in front, a portorico behind, a conseruoUory on top, 
and treat his friends in the most hospital manner." 

The same word or the same mode of expression should not be so ojden 
used as to indicate poverty of language; nor in so many different senses as 
to render the meaning doubtful, or disappoint disagreeably the expectation of 
the reader. 

When there are several synonymous words or expressions, great care should 
be taken to select the most appropriate one. "An idle boy is unwilling to be 
employed :" say rather, "A lazy boy," Ao, Idle means not doing, or not effecting 
much ; lagy meiins unwiUing to do. " The proud pile is of great magnitude, and 
soars grandly up with its numerous towers and splendid terra(;es.-"^lVaveb tn 
Ewrepe. I believe soars is applied only to what leaves its support ; therefore it 
can not be applied to an editice : say, " rises.^^ If our language had no word 
nearer to the meaning than soars^ then wars would be proper. In order to dis- 
criminate words, it may be useful to the student to keep in mind the three fol- 
lowing observations : — 

1. I«eara the principles of language, or of synonymy, and endeavor to apply 
&em judiciously. For example: Some words are more comprehensive or less 
kpedfic than others. Every river is a stream, but not every stream is a river. 
Some words are active, and others are passive. Force affects, strength sustains; 
flckle'men waver^ prioea Jluctuate ; rea'sonable men exercise reason, rational men 
have reason. Some words are positive, and others are negative. A fault is 
something positively bad; a defect is a mere want of something needed. Some 
words differ in degree; as, damp^ moist, wet; delicacy, dainty Some words 
relate more directly to nature ; others, to art OenUenesa may be the gift of 
:ifttufe but tameness is the result of art. Some words are rather spiritual or 
jeavenly; others, worldly or material: sovl^ mind; spirit, vigor: delightful, ddi- 
^ious. Some words rather have reference to something inward ; and others, to 
something outward ; as, dignity, decorum. Some words are the names of thing! 
themselves ; others are but the names of the signs of things ; as, idea, word. 

2. Consider what distinctions the differences in things require ; look through 
y>mr knowledg'e, look into the world around you — into other men's knowledge 
and practice, and Into the relations of things, and discriminate accordingly. For 
example: Genius is rather inward, creative, and angelic; taieni, outward, prao- 
tical, and worldly. Oenius disdains and defies imitation ; tcUent is often the r^ 
0uk if iciitation in respect to every thing tliat may contribute to the desired 

13* 
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•xoeileuoe. Cfenius bas quick and strong STmpathiea^ and is somolimes givefi to 
revery and vision; taient is cool aad wise^ seldom losing sight of "oommoo 
■eose.** Oenius is born for a particalar pursuit, in which it surpasses^; taleni m 
▼ersatile, and may make a respectable figure at almost any thing. To gemiu 
are due about alJ the achievement** that distinguish enlightened from savage life ; 
kUitnl has merely preserved, polished, and enjoyed the productions of genius^ but 
created nothiu'f Men of taient are but time-servei^ : they usually carry on the 
world, and get the best of it while they are in it ; but their glory genersdly ends 
at the grave. Men of genius sometimes starve for want of bread ; thou^ tbey 
are generally appreciated and honored by posterity. 

Discriminate words as you find them used in sentences written hj gA)d 
•nthors. If I say, ** Wlien the disciples saw the Savior arisen on the morning 
of the resurrection, they gased upon him with astonishment and rapture;" *' 1 
have often seen impudent fellows station themselves at the doors of churches^ 
•zid store at the women;" you can easily see the difference between g€ae and 
ttare. 

Every word hns a peculiar set of associations belonging to it ^ and in tbe 
proper discri nination of words with reference to their secondary ideas, lie chiefly 
tbe precision and elegance of language. 

We sliould rather choose the words and expressions already in oommon use^ 
and employ them in their ordinary signidcation, than com new words or ex- 
pressions, or US3 old ones in a peculiar sense ; for, if we were at liberty in these 
respects, soon every man's writings would need a glossary, fix. — *' We may 
recognize this construction by the name of the accusative and infinitive con- 
tracted objective accessory. "^ifutf^aTi. 

Another fault is ambiguity^ which arises chiefly firom the seyeral different 
moanings which some words have, tVom the position of words, and from the 
omission of words. **Heismdki." "The governor had several yiv^ friends in 
the Territory."— 5tfme^'« Northvoest Territory. What sort of friends does he 
mean? "^rm friends," I suppose. "The rising tomb a lofty column bore." 
Which bore the other ? " While the sun was gently sinking below the horizon 
in the west, with much beauty, the bright moon rose serenely above it in 
the east" 

Rhymes, poetical words, and poetic structure, should be avoided in prose:— 

Ex.^** He pulled out his purat to levaibva'se the unfortunate man." " The 
mom was cloudy and darksnrnsj but the eve was serenely beautifuL" 

" The g&llant warrior st&rts fi'om sofl repose, from g6Iden visions &nd yol6p- 
tuous ease ; where, in the dulcet piping time of peace, be sought sweet solaoe 
after all his toils. No more in boauty's siren lap reclined, he weaves fiur gar* 
lands for his lady's brows ; no more entwines with flowers his shining sword, 
nor through the livelong lazy summer's day chants forth his love-sick soul in 
madrigals. To manhood roused, he spurns the amorous flute.; do& from hii 
brawny back the robes of peace, and clothes his pampered limbs in panoplj of 
BteeL O'er his dark brow where late the myrtle waved, where wanton roeei 
breathed enervate love, he rears the beaming casque and nodding plume*, 
grasps the bright shield and shakes the ponderous lance ; or mounts, with eager 
pride, his flery steed, and bums /or deeds of glorious chivalry.''-/rvin^; Enicket^ 
oocker. Possibly, the foregoing was meant in ridicule of the tui^d or bombastio 
Btyle. The golden-mouthed author, however, not unfrequently transgressesi by 
passing into poetic grounds. 

In accordance with Dr. Blair's system of rhetoric, we may briefly arm up kho 
most important qualities of style, in the six following terms : purity, propriety 
and precision^ chiefly in regard to words and phrases; and perspicuity, tMt% 
and strength, in regiird to sentences. He who writes with purity, avoids all 
plutMeplogy that is foreign, unoouth, or ill-derived ; he who writes Yiiih propriety 
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fleloGts the mosc appropriate, the very best'exprewionB, and generally displays 
Bound judgment and good taste ; be wbo writes with precution^ is carefhl to 
state ejuuctly what he means — all that he means or that is necessary, and nothing 
mond; he who writes with perspicuity ^ aims to present his meaning so clearly 
and obyiously that no one can h\l to understand him at once ; he who observes 
uniii/f follows carefully the most agreeable order of nature, and does cot jumble 
together incongruous things, nor throw out his thoughts in a confused or chaotic 
mass ; and he who writes with strength^ so disposes or marshals all the parts of 
each sentence, and all the parts of the discourse, as to make the strongest im- 
pression. A person's style, according as it is influenced by taste and imaffintt 
tioD, may be dry, plainj neat, degarU, ornamental, florid, or twgid. The mosi 
common &ulty style is that which may be described as be!ng stifi^ cramped, 
labored, heavy, and tiresome; its opposite is the easy, flowing, graceful, 
sprightly, and interesting style. One of the greatest beauties of style, one too 
little regarded, is simplicity or naturalness ; that easy, unaffected, earnest, and 
highly impressive language which indicates a total ignorance, or rather, inno- 
cence, of all the trickery of art It seems to consist of the pure promptings of 
nature; though, in most instauces, it is not so much a natural gift as it is ^ 
perfection of arL 

Br. Campbell gives the following excellent laws of language, which should 
be ever kept in mind, and which will best exemplify themselves in the course 
of the student's life and experience : — 

1. When the usage is divided as to any particular words or phrases, and 
when one of the expressions is susceptible of different meanings, while the 
other admits of only one signification, the expression which is strictly univ- 
ocal should be preferred. 

2. In doubtful cases, analogy should be regarded. 

3. When expressions are in other respects equal, that should be pre- 
ferred which is most agreeable to the ear. 

4. When none of the preceding rules takes place, regard should be had 
to simplicity. 

a. All words and phrases, particularly harsh and not absolutely neces- 
sary, should be dismissed. 

b. When the etymology plainly points to a different signification from 
what the word bears, propriety and simplicity require its dismission. 

c. When words become obsolete, or are never used but in particular 
phrases, they should be repudiated, as they give the style an air of vulgar- 
ity and cant, when this general disuse renders them obscure. 

d. All words and phrases which, analyzed grammatically, include a sole- 
cism, should be dismissed. 

e. All expressions which, according to the established rules of language^ 
either have no meaning, or involve a conti^diction, or according to tha 
fair construction of the words, convey a meaning different fix)m the inten* 
tion of the speaker, should be dismissed. 

Note. — The remaining pages of this book, beyond the questions, 
^ight be termed Part Third. In the foregoing pages, we have shown 
what the most ordinary language must have ; in most of the follow- 
ing pages, we shall endeavor to show how language acquires force 
and beauty. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 
Parts of Speech. 

122* "What is a Part of Speech ? How many and what parts of speech has tb« 
English language f Wliv are not participles made a separate part of speech I 
Why are not the articles classed wltli udjectives f Which of the parts of t>peedi 
are inflected t What is said of inflections i 

Houhb and Pronouns. 

123. Nonas. — ^What ia a Noon ? Give examples. (Always give ezamples 
with the answers, where examples are given iu the book.) "What is said of 
phrases and clauses ? Classes* — Into what classes are nouns divided f What 
13 a proper noun ? What more is soli of proper uouns ? 124. When do com- 
laon nouns bccume proper uouui? Wliat is a common noun i What more is 
Baid of common nouns ? ^ What u a collective noun ? 125. What is eaid of 
fcuch words as furniture, jewelry^ and clothing f What is an abstract noun? A 
material noun* What is said of verbal nouns? Of correlative nouns? Of 
diminutive nouns ? 120. Pronouns*— What is a Pronoun ? What is said of 
the three great classes oi' names i Vv'.iat is the advantage of having prooooDS? 
W hat is the antecedent of a pronoun ? What kind of lerm may it be ? 127. How 
do pronouns represent their antecedents ? W hen may pronouns be parsed without 
referring them to antecedents ? Classes* — ^IIow are pronouns divided I What 
is a personal pronoun? Which are the personal pronouns? What is said of 
you^ your, yours, CkC. ? Oithou, thy, thine, etc. ? Of A«| she, and iheyf Of it f 
128. What is said of compound per.Houal pronouns? How are ticv formed? 
What is a relative pronoun? In what sense is a relativo clause usedf Which 
are tlie relative pronouns ? What is said of who f Of which t 129* Of what f 
Of t?iatf When is tlio relative clause restrictive ? 130* What is said of a#/ 
Of the compound relative pronouns ? What is an interrogative pronoun ? Which 
are the interrogative pronouns ? How are they applied ? 131* Define their n^es 
more definitely? What is stud of responsive relalivo j)rououuB ? What Ulcr 
words are sometimes used as pronouns? What is said of cneF Of f€MA ciiitr 
and one another ? 132. What is said of substituting nouns for pronouns, e^pe- 
cially for relatives ? What is said of omitted pronouns and cntecedeuts ? 

Properties. — What properties have nouns and pronouns ? 133* (aenders. 

— What is {rcuJer? Iiow many and what genders are there ? Define tucb. 
What is said of nouns strictly applicable to one sex only, jet applied to bolhl 
Wluit is said of objects regarded as mole or female from their general character I 
134. WJiat U said of objects personified ? What is said of the sender of wrf- 
kctlve nouns ? How many methods has the English language of aistinguibhiog 
t'.ie two sexes ? Define and exemplify each. 135. What is said of tl e genden 
of pronouns? 136. Persons. — ^What is person ? How many and wl- at persons 
are there? Define eucli. What else is said of the third person? 137. What 
is said of the persons of pronouns? Numbers. — What is number? How 
many and what numbers are there ? Define each. 138* What nouns aie gen- 
erally singular? and when are they made plural ? What is said of nouns thut are 
alwavs phiral ? Of nouns that have the same form lor cither number ? Wliat 
is said about the number of collective nouns ? 139* What is said of netce, oddf, 
means, etc. ? How is the plural number of nouns most commonly formed ? 140. 
When do we add es f W hat is said of proper names ? Of htef, calf, knife, etc.? 
Of man, woman, child, etc. ? Of brother, die, fish, etc. ? How are coinpoacd 
words made plural? 141* How are nnmea with titles made plural? Would 
YOU rather say. The Misses Brown? or, The Miss Browns ? 142. Wbat is said o| 
words adopted from foreign lancruages ? Of letters, figures, and other character! 
143. What is said of the numbers of pronouns? Of the editorial tcef 144. 
Cases.— What are cases ? How many and what cases are there ? What is mw 
of tiie nominative case i 145. Of the possessive case ? How is the } rFsepsivo 
ease of nouns formed ? 147. What is said of the objective case? 148. y.''*'} 
irinst pnbstantivcs {icrree in case? What is said of predication and appositn'n? 
1 19. Mnst substantives that agree in case, necessarily aerree in petBon ana number? 
150, 151. — What may the explanatory term be? What is said of the cases ot 
pronouns ? How do you parse yours f-^what f— whoever t What is said of vhoi t 
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Repeat all the Bales of Syntax for novna and pronouns, beginning with the first Bule. 
Decliue <»M*t»,— ^*p«y, — Thomas, — /, — thou or you, — he, — tihe, — U, — who^~-wkieh, — 
—that, — what, — whoever, — one, — other, 154 — ©5. The errors, in regard to nouns 
and proQoans, may be reduced to what head&^ Glvo the precept or precepts 
under eaoli head, and also correct some examples. 166. Wiien n it proper to 
speak of ourdelves first, in connection with others? 168. What is said of plural 
composite numberi I 169* What is said of possessives governed by participial 
nouQs? 170* How was w/dch used in Old English? Bnow how our language 
id defectivei in needing a common-gender pronoun of the third person, Bini]^ular 
uamber. 1T2« What is said of repeating the nominative, when verbe differ in 
m jod and tense ? 

Articles. 

1T2, What is an Article f 173, What two words ere called articles ? and how 
are they distinguished ? What is said of the f Of a or an f Why are a and 
an called the samo article f Where should a be used ? Where should an bo 
used ? 174. When is the article not used ? How are articles construed with 
nouns? 175— 8. To what heads may the liabilities to error, in regard to artl- 
dea, be reduced % Give the precepts under each head, and correct some examples. 

Adjectives. 

18 !• What is aaAcyective? Into what two mat classes may adjectives oe 
divided? What is a descriptive adjective? 18^. What is a definitive adjec- 
tive ? Into what smaller classes may adjectives be divided ? What is a common 
adjective? A proper adjective? A participial adjective? A compound ad- 
jective? A numeral adjective ? The kinds f A pronominal adjective ? The 
kinds ? What are the degrees of comparison ? How many and which are they ? 
Ddflae fully the positive decree, and give examples. 183. The comparative. 
Tae superlative. What U said of such adjectives va perfect^ round, still, straiaht, 
etc? i84« What is said of the ending im^ Of very, a most, etc.? Explain 
fully how adjectives are compared, and give examples. Compare rich, — wise, — 
red, — ely,—' muddy, — dble^ — profound, — cantuyus, — negliaent, — neceeeary, — good, — 
6ji, — mfMih, — jrnny, — l'UUe,—far, — near, — hind,—J'ore, — late, — low, — up, — in, — out. 
185. What is said of number, in connection with adjectives? Mention some 
aijddtive^ of the singular nuraoer. Some of the plural. What is said of all f 
Otanyf Of bo^hf Of each f Of either f im. Of every? Of fewf Of 
minfjf Of mmy a f Of much t Of neither? Of no f Of one? Of other 
or another? Of own? Oi mme? Of several? Of some? 187. Of such? 
Of this? Of that ? Of former and latter ? Of tery ? Of what and which ? 
Oi yon Of yonier ? How do you dispose of adjectives in parsing? 188. How. 
Mrhen the noun is not expressed ? What is the Bnle of Svntax for articles and 




the position of adjectives in xegard to the sense ? i9(5« What is said of first two. 
listfiw, etc.? What is said of the rhetorical position of adjectives ? 

Verbs. 

I9d. What is a Verb ? What is said of affirmations ? 197. What is said of 
the verb be ? What is sud of verbs, with reference to their being finite or not 
finite? What is a participle? An infinitive? Classes* — Into what classes 
are verbs divided ? What is a rejarular verb? An irregular verb? Which are 
tlie principal parts of the verb. 198. Why called the principal parts? What is 
B lid of irregular verbi ? When is a verb called defective ? and when redundant ? 
(See p. 18.) What is a transitive verb? A passive verb? An intransitive 
yerbf A neuter verb? What is said of verbs used both as transitive and as 
intransitive ? Of transitive verbs becoming intransitive ? Of intransitive verbs 
baoomin<? transitive ? 199. Of objects blended, in sense, with their verbs ? 

199. Properties*— What properties have verbs ? Voices.— What is said 
of voiods ? DeAne the active voice. The passive voice. What is said of verbs 
that are active in form, yet passive in sense ? 200. Of verbs passive in form, 
yet active in sense ? Of present and of perfect participles ? Of compound pas- 
si VQ verbs ? How can verbs in the passive voice be changed into tne active ? 
What is the advantage of having the passive voice ? Moods. — What are moods ? 
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How many and which are the moods ? 201* What is aaid of the indicative 
mood? Of the sabjanctive? *Z92. Of the potential f Of the imperative f 
203m Of the infinitive? Tenses.— What are tenses? How man^ and which 
arc they ? 204* Give a synopsis uf u/rUe^ showing the general divisions of time. 
Define the present tense fully, through all the moods^and give examples. Define 
the past teuse in like manner. 203* The future. The perfect. 2m)6* The plu- 
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pertect. The future-perfect. What is Bald of such expressions as, 
rich ?^' 207. What is said of the divisions of the tenses into abeolate and rela- 
tive ? Of the agreement in time between active and passive verbs in the two 
classes of tenses I Define the " forms.^* What is the great law of growth in a 
language, toward simplicity and improvement ? How has this law affected our 
subjunctive mood ? 208* Wliat tenses should be given to the subjunctive mood/ 
What two great ten8«;s are verbs naturally adapted to express ? Show how the 
other tenses are composite ibrms, and how they naturally acquired their present 
meanings. How manv and what tenses has the indicative mood ? (See pp. 24-&) 
Tiie subjunctive ? The potential ? The imperative ? The infinitive f 
209. Persons and Numbers* ~What ore the person and number of a verb? 




M. shs^ or Ut By «;«, you^ or ihey f What is said of thepersons of verbs ? 210. 
When must the verb oe singular ? When plural I What terms do not afiTect 
the form of the verb ? 21 !• What is said of the agreement of verbs with collec- 
tive nouns? What is said of omitted subjects? Of verbs agreeing with \tt 
To what mood do person-and-number endings chiefly belong ? 212* What is 
said of the eiidiusc <, «/, or eitf Of « or &», Vi or ethf 

212. Auxiliary "Verbs.— What is an auxiliary verb ? Which are the aux- 
iliary verbs ? Which are sometimes used as principal verbs ? When are aux- 
iliary verbs convenient, and sometimes perhaps necessary ? 213* What is said 
of their primitive meanings ? What is saia ofbef Of do and did t Of can 
and couUif Of have and had f Of may and miaht f Of mwi t Of «Aa2{ and 
thovld t 21 4. Of vAXL and wovld t Of bmjXL and should in dependent propositions ? 
What rules are given for the use ofshally should, toUl, and toouldf 

214* Participles and Infinitives. — In what respects do ^rtidples and 
infinitives agree with finite verbs? and in what respects do they differ f^ 215. 
What are the advantages of having them in language ? How manypartidplcs 
are there, and what are they ? How many and what infinitives ? What is said 
of the present participle? Of the perfect? Of the compound ? Why do we 
have the compound participles, or in what respects do these differ from the others ? 
216. What IS said of the present infinitive? Of the perfect? In what three 
different ways are participles and infinitives used ? How are compound participles 
formed ? How is the progressive form made ? The passive torm ? How are 
the perfect tenses made? Of what do the composite absolute tenses consist? 
Can you tell why to was adopted as a part of the infinitive ? After what verbals 
to omitted? 217. Participles are construed in what various senses with other 
words ? Infinitives are construed in what various senses with other words ? In- 
finitives can ba construed with words of what classes ? To what parts of speech 
do participles and infinitives lean? 218. When do participles and infimtives 
become nouns ? How may verbal nouns be construed with other words ? Show 
how the participle does not so strictly retain the sense of an abstract noun as the 
iuflnite does. What is said of participles and infinitives, with reference to time ? 
219. Conjugation.— What is the conjugation of a verb? Of what do most 
I'jnni of the verb consist ? What tenses can be expressed without auxiliaries ! 
What is sai I of defective verb3 ? What tenses do they lack ? What is said of 
I eware t Of (yugU t Of quoth f Of wit t What is said of the " forms" of the 
verb ? 220. What is said of le^ as to its combination with other words ? Of 




46. What are the Rules and Notes of Syntax that apply to verbs? 223. The 
liabilities to error, in regard to verbs, may bs reduced to what heads ? !IC23*96« 
Give the precepts under each head, and correct some examples. 236. What is 
said of such sentences as, '* The new rifle-practice wa» beitig iMrodueedy 238. 
What is said of certain passive forms made in imitation of a French idiom. 240b 
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What is said of ohooeing participles or infinitives after oertain verbs ? When 
ehoold a sabstantive, witli a partioiplei be construed in the possessive case ? 

Adverbs. 

240. What is an Adverb? What is said of adverbial phrases! 241. Ad- 
verbs modily, by expressing what f Mention some of oacli class. Do adverbs 
ever affect substanuves ? What are coujunctive adverbs ? What is said of 
adverbs used independently ? How are ad verba compared ? How are most 
adverbs formed ? it^'Z* What is said of adverbs, in connection with compound 
words I What relation between adverbs and adjuncts ? What is said of adjec- 
tives or adjective fonns that are used in an adverbial sense? 243, When 




error, in the use of adverbs, may be reduced to what heads H 244*7. Give the 




press an affirmation ! 

Prepositions. 

240. What is a Preposition ? The list ? What is said of phrases used as prepositions T 
What is an adjunct f In what senses are adjuncts used? What is said of inverted ad- 
juncts? Of compound and complex? 250. To yrhAt may adjuncts relate? How are 
adjuncts related to adverbs, adjectives, and x>os8es8iyes ? What doeti a preposition, when 
used without an object, become? What ii said about the omission uf I he object, of the 
antecedent term, and of the preposition itself? What is said of direct oljt cts and of indi- 
rect? Are prepositions much used in making compound words? 851. What few great 
ideas an expressed by most adjuncts? 259-5. What is said of Isheecfi and among t Of 
betufis:tt Of hutf Of at and inf Of in and intof Of by and trithf Ofecxept and 
msoef Ofaeeording.eoDcepHng, etc? Of off Of through f Of to f 47. What is the 
Rule of Syntax for prepositions? 258. To what heads may the liabilities to error, In regard 
to prepositions, be reduced ? 258-61. Givethe precepts, and correct some examples. 261. 
What is said of the position of adjuncts ? 2 52. What is said of repetition and grouping ? 

Conjunctions. 

262. What is a Conjunction? What is said of phrases so used ? Into what chief classes 
may coi^ unctions be divided ? Define each class ? What is said of and, or, and nort Of 
btU^ift and thatt Of the omission of conjunctions? Of their repetition? (See also p. 
271 ) 264. What is said of coi^unctions, as being derived from words of other parts of 
speech ? Into what general classes may connectives be divided ? 264*7. What is said of 
andr Of either and neither r Of when find i/f Of or f Of nor f 4 7 • What is the Rule of 
Syntax for conjunctions? 2'>8t The liabilities to error, in regard to conjunctions, maybe 
reduced to what heads? 268-71. Give the precepts, and correct some examples. 271. 
What is said of making similar the parts connected ? 272. What is said about two or more 
oounected parts that rdate in common to a third ? 

Interjections. 

272. What is an Inteijection ? What is said of using as intezjections words from other 
parts of speech? When should such words not be parsed as Inteijections ? 47. Rule for 
inteijections? 273. How do you parse a noun or pronoun used after an inteijection ? 

General Principles. 

274. What is said of words used as different parts of speech ? Oive some examples 
275. To what heads may the remaining errors, in the use or language, be reduced ? 275- 
82. Givethe precepts, and correct some examples. What faults should we avoid in writing 
or speaking ? What excellent thought on style has Coleridge given ? 284. What is said 
of transitions ? Of short sentences and long ones ? Of the selection of expressions ? 285. 
Of the preference that should be given to Saxon words? Of foreign expressions and idioms? 
Of using words without attaching definite ideas to them, or without having distinct and 
worthy thoughts ? 286. Of technical or pedantic expressions? Of silliness? Of hack- 
neyed and low expressions ? 2 S 7. Of uncouth, obsolete, or new-fangled terms ? Of expres- 
sions used too fr' quently, or in different senses ? Of depai tures from grammatical accuracy, 
fsr the sake of dramatic effect? Of confounding words? Of synonyms? 288. Of the 
ffeoondary ideas attached to words? Of poetic expressions used in prose ? Can you give 
some of Dr. Blalr^s ideas about style ? 289. Some of Dr. CampbeU's laws of Unguage ? 
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IS. RHETORICAL DEVICES. 

EQUIVALENT EXPRESSIONS. 

An expression is equivalent to another, when it conveys the sadm 
moanins: in different words. 

Language often affords us the choice of either a single word, a 

[thrase, or an entire clause. 

Ex. — ^^ PUasant Boenos^^Scenes of j^Zmmu rt^Soenes Quit pitcue. Now*-«k tiM 
present time. Sbarp-edjred— huvinjor a sharp edge. ^' The oook, eo/Uainma tiU 
•*'Ory^ is in my library''— The book which ootUains the sUry^ is in my library. " We 
expected him to rmike a 9peeeh"^\^e exuected that hs teaidd make a speeeA. '* The 
river was so deep as to be impassable— Inat it was impassable— that it oould not be 
passed ac^r." 

Transitive verbs may be used in either voice. 
£x.— *<Cain kiUed AbeP'— Abel was kiUed by Gain. 

We may sometimes express an assertion modestly by substituting 

a denial of the opposite. 

Ex. — " I remember your promise"— I have not forgotten your promise. " He is 
wise;^' ^'Heis not ignorant ;" **He is no fool." "She la handsome;" "She is 
not homely." 

It or there is often used to introduce a sentence more elegantly. 

Ex. — '* It is not probable that those who are vicious in youth, will become vir 
taous in old age." ^^ There never was a time when labor was more in demand or 
better rewarded.'^ 

Frequently, we may use an entirely different word, or mode of 

expression, with equal or even greater propriety. 

Ex. — "The ^ntlemfm does not possess the necessary qualifications"— He is 
anfit for the busmess. "She died;" "God released her from her pain." "The 
one was a horse, named Pound-cake ; the other, a mule that waoged his long ears to 
the caU of ^John'y " My opponent does perhaps not see that he has contradicted 
himself;" " The honorable Senator does not seem to know that he is caught tight 
and fiist in the fixed fact of a killing contradiction." 

The shortest and most familiar expressions are generally the best 
The longer or more unusual ones are more ceremonious, and, to be 
appropriate, sliould imply greater importance of matter, or greater 
accuracy, clearness, or elegance. 

The use of one part of speech, or form, for another, is called 

maVlage, 

Ex. — " The swallow sings sweet fh>m her nest in the wall." — Dkmmd, Sob wt 
■ed for /. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

" Forth rushed with whirlwind sound 
The chariot of paternal Deity." — MiUon, 

" Up rose the sun, and up rose Emilia." — Chaucer, 

" Silver and gold have I none." — Bible, 

" We set him loose, and away be rwaJ'^^SiaifCs OuUiver^e TVomIh. 

spirited does the arrangement of the words make the foregoing 
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Arrangement maj be considered with reference to words, phrases, 
%nd clauses. 

The place most important in a sentence, is nsuallj its beginning; 
the next most important is the ending. 

Ilence the snbject, which is the germ or source of the whole 

sentence, naturalJj takes the fii'st place ; and, in some languages, the 

verb is generally reserved for the end. 

£x. — ^^He maintained a large army at his own expense.*' "Home waa an oomb 
f flame."— Ov^^. '' Him the Almighty hurUd^'-^MiUon, 

An adjective, an adverb, a verb, or a substantive, may sometimes 

h^\\v\t the place of the subject, or be brought out at the close of the 

nentence; especially when it sets forth what is roost striking, or 

what is uppermost in the speaker's mind. 

£<.— ^'ZofMitfT and louder the deep thunder rolled, as through the mjriad halls 
of some vast temple in the sky ; fitreir and brighter beoame the lightning: morf 
and more heavily the rain poured down.'^'* — Dickene, What a sentence I " Then 
never saw I charity before." " Then ruehed the steed to battle driven.'* ** The 
9oode he sent away, and the money he pat into bis pocket.'' ^* Strait is the gate. 




ena, now adnuraoiy nas Miiton ezpressea wiiai mast nave oeen mosi scriKm 
disheartening to Satan, who was aooat to undertake his joarney over Chaos. 

Frequently, an adjunct, a participial phrase, or an infinitive phrase, 

may be transposed. 

£x.— <'/a proportion to the increaee qf luxury, the Boman state evidently do- 
dined"— The Homan etate, in proportion to the increase qf luxury, evidently declined 
—The Boman state evidently declined in proportion to the increaee qf luxury. 

Frequently, the clauses may change places, or one be placed 

M^ithin another. 

Ex.— "^ vou desire U, I will accompany yoa ;" "I will accompany you, (^ pou 
Mre ii^^ " I will, \f you desire it, accompany you." 

Some regard should he paid to the importance and the natural 

order of things. 

Ittf— « The doad-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, tne great globe itself, 
Yea, all that it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
Ana, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a rack heihind.^'''^ Shakespeare, 

Bat the mind sometimes disregards the natural order of time ot 
place, and puts forth first what is first or most thought of. 

S&r-<' Where I was bred and bom.''— Shakespeare, 

A sentence so constructed that the meaning is suspended till tbo 
close, is called a period. 

for on« 

anothei 




spect to the opinion of mankind requires, that theysbimlc 
declare tne causes which impel them to separation." — Jefferson, 

The transposition of words, grammarians call hyper'haUm. 

£k^-*< From crag to crag, the tattling peaks among, leapa the live thunder*"— 
S^iron. 
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ELLIPSIS OR OMISSION OF WORDS. 

For the sake of brevity and force, words not necessary to convej 

the meaning are sometimes omitted. 

Ex. — *^A horse I a horse I my kingdom for a horse 1^* is mnoh moro fonable 
than, Fetch me a horse I fetoh mo a horse ! I would now give mv kingdom for a 
horse. <'A boy and [a] firl." <' The old bridge and the new [bndg*]^' " Sweel 
[ii] the pleasure, rich [wj the treasure.*' — Dryden, 

In the following stanza, the omission of tokUh is quite elegant i-^ 

'* I hear a voice — thou canst not hear, 
Which says I must not stay; 
I see a hand— thou canst not see. 
Which beckons me away." — TlclKfL 

Omitted words are such as have already been mentioned, or eiie 

KQch as may be readily inferred from the v ords used. 

Suppose you should see merely a horse's head projectiuff from behind a stable, 
would YOU not, from your knowledge, know what animal is there even without 
seeing him? The same principle allows ellipsis, or the omission of worda. 

In analyzing and parsing, only such words should be supplied 

as are necessary to complete the construction. 

PLEONASM, OR REPETITION OF WORDS. 

Sometimes more words may be used than are absolutely necessary. 

Ex. — ** I saw it vnih my own eyea.^"* *^ The vessel sailed for Cuba, and not fw 
Now York?^ ** Our boat sunk down to the very bottom." 

*< One of the few, the immortal names. 
That were not born to die." — Bdueck, 

The same word or the same construction may sometimes be 

repeated. 

" Strike — ^till the last arm foe expires ! 
Strike — ^for your altars and your fires I 
Strike — ^for the green graves of your sires ! 

God, and your native land I" — MUleck, 

" No employment for industry — ^no demand for labor — ^no sale of the prodaoe of 
the farm — no sound of the hammer, bat that of the auctioneer knocKing down 
property !" — BerUon. How well here does no indicate the uttor prostration of bosi 
ness and prosperity. 

** The endless sands yield nothing but small stunted shrubs — even these ikO 
after the first two or three days : and trom that time yon pass over broad plains— 
vou pass over newly reared hills — ^you pass through valleys that the storm of the 
last week has dug — and the hills and the valleys are sand, sand, still sand, and 
only sand, and sand^ and sand again." — JSothen: Oroaolng ths Doseri. How well 
here does repetition mdicate the tediousness and weariness felt by the traveler. 

*' Howbeit, the door I opened, or so I dreamed ; 
Which slowly, slowly gapea." — HoodCt HcmrUed Eotue* 
Hete tf/yuoly^ repeated, veiy ingeniously iniimates the fear and hesitation of tte 
opener. 

" Mourn, hapless Caledonia^ mourn." ** Fal'n, fal'n, frPn, fal'n, fkl'n fhnn bii 
high estate, and weltering in his blood." '* Our lives, our rbrtunes, and our f^-^^"^ 
honors " " There is but one, one Mary in the world for me." 

** She winks, and gigfirles, and simpers. 
And simpers, ana giggles, ana winks , 
And though she talka but little. 
^Tia a great deal more than ane thiiika.*^ 
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** Explain npon a thing till all men doubt it; 
And write abont it, and about it." — Ihpe't Duneiad. 

** By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed ; 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed ; 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned ; 
By strangers honored, and by strangers mourned." — Popt* 

^'Must I then leave yon ! Must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
The king shall have my service, but my prayers 
For ever and for ever shall be joxinJ'^---JShake8peare. 

Au^^iors sometimes consider it a beaaiy to begin two or more 

voHs of the same line, or in the same construction, with the 

.eft^r. This is called alliteration, 

" In friendship false, implacable in hate, 
Kesolved to ruin or to rtde the state." — Drydsn, 

" ,R«W» forever /rwA, aud groves forever green.'''' 

" Bound rugged rocks, rude nigged raaecUe ra»." 

** Alike for feaet and j^ht prepared, 
Battls and banqitet both they shared." — W, Scott, 



EXERCISES. 

Okange the tmce : — 

John fed the horse. ComwalliB was defeated by Washington. He madi 
EL His friends will reoommend him. I offered him a situation. 

Change the participial and ike infiniUm phrases into davses : — 

The teacher being in sight, all the boys ran to their books. He came to 
dxamine the matter himsel£ His views are so extravagant as to be ridiculous. 
Having paid his derk, he dismissed him. 

Userr: — 

To devise any apology for such conduct, is utterly impossible. 

Use TOEBE : — 

Not one man was in the country, unwilling to defend it Thorns are to roses. 

Change into compound adjectives : — 

My boots with red tops. Violets of sweet scent fringed the bank. The 
U^e-oaks of the South, that are curtained wich moss. 

(Mange the wordsj or the mode of expression : — 

Every one who hunts after pleasure, or &me, or fortune, is still restless and 
uneasy till he has hunted down his game. — SwifL I bore the diminution of 
my riches without any outrages of sorrow, or pusillanimity of dejection.— Jb^ 
9on. Suspenders were abandoned with the first intimation of the present 
■ummer solstice. — WHXis. 

Change the arrangement^ and occasionally the mode of expression : — 
A person gains more by obliging his inferior, than by disobliging him. The 
murmurs of the people were loud, as their sufferings increased. Yarious, sia 
oere, and constant are the efforts of men, to produce that happ'sess which th6 
mind requires. The necessary ingredients of friendship are confidence and 
benevolence. If beasts could talk, they might often tell us a cruel story. Per 
many a returning autumn, a lone Indian was seen standing at the consecrated 
spot we have mentioned ; but, just thirty years after the death of Soonseetah, ho 
was noticed for the last time. 

Bene8.th those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf with many a mouldering heap^ 

Bach in his narrow cell fbrover laid. 
The nide fore&thers of the hamlet sleep.— Qrai^. 
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For me^ ah ! see, while yet her ww^ 

With doubtful stepe, I tread, 
A hostile world its terrors raise, 
Its snares delosiTO spread. — Meffidk, 
Supply aU th€ omitted words : — 

The large and the little man were great friends. Stay longer. Arm, nl 
liersl Vain — vain — give o'er. How now, Tubal, what news ftom Qenoaf 
A diamond gone, cost me three thousand ducats in Frankfort I The combat 
deepens. — On, ye brave. But gone was every Indian we had seen. The 
more, the better. Heaven hides fh>m brutes what men, from men what Bpirita^ 
know* He offered a reward to whoever oould solve the problem. He bai 
oehaved as well as you. He has behaved better than you. The bonor, mod 
Qot the profits, is what he values most Quick at meals, quick at work. Belter 
long something, than soon nothing. Soon ripe, soon rotten. 

When pain and sorrow wring the bfow, 
A ministering angel thou. — SootL 

14. RHETORICAL FIGURES. 

The expressiveness of language may be increased or extended, by 
the jadicious use of the rhetorical figures. They promote clear* 
neiSf beauty^ brevity^ and force. 

Some Southern orator has thus extolled the moral influence of woman :— - 

** Woman wields the Archimedean lever whose fulcrum is ehildbood, whose 
weight is the world, whose length is all time, and whose sweep — ^is eternity t" 

*' Bums thus laments the vanished happy days of youth : — 

" Still o'er these scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but the impression deeper makes. 
As streams their channels deeper wear." 
Dryden speaka thus of the inventress of the ohurch-organ :~- 
" He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down." 

That is, the oigan, at divine service, is as an angel that has juat hastened dewn 

ftom neaven, to instruct and lead the choir in praising God. 

Grattan closes his character of Chatham with this sablime sentenoe : — 

*' He struck a blow in the world, that resounded through the univeraeu" 

All these examples owe their boauty and vig[or chiefly to the flffures which they 
contain. A perfect classification of the rhetorical figures is perhaps impoeaibie; 
for sometimes sevend set the same expression aglow at once. Some rhetorieiaat 
pretend to have seen more than 250 different ones ; the fAUowing dasaifloatkm, 
however, will about exhaust the subject. 



1. A simile 18 an express comparison. 

Ex.— "The music of Carryl was, like (he memory of wy% ihat are pad, swew 
and mournftil to the soul."— t?wia«. "The child reclined on its mother-s boaom 
ae e&nie infant Hoseom on its parent 8tem.^^-^Mrs, Sigoumey, •* He [the steed] 
looked as if tlie speed of thought were in his limbs.*'— -ffyrwi. " Too m^ieh gov- 
eminp.ut may be a greater evil than no ffovemment. l%e eheep are happier aemeaf 
thsmseloee than under tike care of the wlveeJ'^'-Jefereon, Sometimes we find aocfa 
condensed similes as this : *^ A f alee friend and a ehadotp attend only while tht 
•an shines." 
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.^. A metaphor is an implied comparison. It is a won] or 
an eyprt«aioa apphed from one objeet or attribute to another, on 
accormt of some resemblance. It sometimes comprises several words. 

Ex. — ** Lifo iS an wIAtimm between two eternities.'' ** Her disdain ttunfi him 
to tho heart." ** Bonaparte eailed baming Moscow an oe$an of flame." ** Tbt 
morn^inff (J ]i^" *' Tiio lUirnu of life." ** Some mute, infflorioaa MUton hu^ maj) 
rest/' — Qra^ " Man ! thoa pendulum betwixt a amile and tear." — Bpnm, *' Yoa 
ire always j7tf^in^ your new* into my aflairs." ** A heart 1 a euAion to dUk pirn* 
uUo. For ao the world haa it."— JmoM. ^* Sin ia a bUUr tw&ety and tht ^ne aoloi^ 
^ Ad MTpeiU if na mtam» n»ak$ ammuUfitr ths poitoi^ <ifku #4ift^." — SouiJL 

3. An allegory is a fictitious discourse on one thing, suggestive 

of a train of thoughts, usually instructive, on another. It has been 

called coaHnued meiagiiior. 

Ex.^** Thou haat toingbt a vine [the Jewish nation] oat of Egypt : thoa haat 
rast oat the heatheni and planted it. Thoa preparedst room before it, and didst 
cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were covered with tha 
shadow ci it. and the boaghs thereof were like the ffoodly cedars." — Bibk. See 
Banyan's PlWrim's Progress. Addison's Vision of Mirza, Johnson's Jonrney of a 
Bay, f onteneue's Empire of Poetry, Poe's Haunted Palace, Milton's Sin and Death. 

The allegory includes parables and fables. Similes^ metaphors, and alkgoriet, 
are all founded on reMmblance ; but some allegorioa imply personification. Re- 
aemblanoe may be either in the appearance of objecia, or in their rekUiona or 
efoeta. The latter is commonly oalied analogy. *' Far through the rosy depths ;" 
I e., sunset sky. Appearance. ^*Have you a key to this arithmetic?" Anal- 
ogy. 

4. Persoiiifieatloa represents as persons, or as rational or 
living beinga, objects that are not such in reality. 

Ex. — ^*How sweet the Moonlight sleeps upon this bankl" — Skaiemear^. 
** Cheered with the grateful smell, old Ooean smile8."--Jtfia(m. <* There Honor 
eomes a pikfrim gray?' — OoUine, *^ Greece cries to us flx>m the convulsed lips of her 
poisonea I/emosthenes ; and Some pleads with us in the mute persuasion of hor 
mangled Tull^*" — Everett, *^ How does God reveal himself in nature ? She an- 
swers thee with loud voices, and a thousand tongues : ^God is love.' " — Sherlock, 

Berdku — ^* And buds that yet the blasts of winter fear, 

Stand at the door of life, and 9^k to clothe the year."— i>ry(i<A. 

The alight personiflcation which merely represents a noun naturally neuter as 
maaculine or feminine, is sometimes called syliepsis, ^ The ship was delayed on 
h&r voyage." 

Personification is probably the noblest, the most creative, of all the figures ; 
bemg the very aoul of poetry. It is doaely allied to metaphor, and sometimes it 
is band ok metoi^ymy or syneodoche. 

6* A meton'yiiif is the proper word or expression for one thing 
applied to another, different in kind, but so related that the mind 
readily perceives what is meant. It is founded on the relations ol 
cause, effect, contiguity in place, and oontigaitj in time. The cause, 
the effect, and the circumstances ; the container, and the thing con- 
tained ; the sign, and the thin^ signified ; the whole and its parts,—- 
are naturally associated in the memory, and readily suggest one 
another. 
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bftvemd 



— ^"Ihey have iiosee and the prophets .*" i. e., their writangB. '* I bftvi 
Bbmsr and VtrffiL*'* " The women and chilaren were pat to the Bword;^"* L e., ta 
ieath. *^ The husbandman has lost his swtat f^ i. e., the reward of his labor, ^wnw 
kaira ahovQd be respeoted ;^* i. e., old a^e. *^ He was the sigh of her secret soul ;" 
i. e., the youth for whom she si^hea in secret. ** We drank but one bottieJ* 
^^PetLttyhania passed certain resolutions.** *^ He assumed the so&ptref^ i. e., tint 
regal authority. Sign for thing signified. We often use this fij^ure to avoid dis- 
agreeable oir jamlocution. When a grammarian says, *^ The predicate is that which 
is affirmed of the subject," he means, '* TL« predicate denotes that which is aflbm* 
ed of what the subject denotes." 

** My adesfUurous song." Attribute transferred fh>m one object to an aooompanT- 

ng object. ^^ Drowsy night ; musing midnight ; jovial wine ; giddy heights ; toe 

m,ifuL^ dimy brink ; hUating mountains." ^* The ploughman homeward plods hit 

mary way.** " Yon have a veiy impudsrU mule," said a young man to amAh* 

who had just rode between him and a young lady. 

6. A §ynec'doehe is a term or an expression applied to more or 

less than it strictly denotes. Some grammarians say, " Synecdoche 

is the naming of a pai*t for the whole, or of the whole for a part." 

£z. — ^* Give us our daily hrsadf* L e., food. *' We bought a hundred hood of 
sheep." '^ The same day were added unto them three thousand aotili." Observe 




Spartan^ yet Leonidas is trampled by tne timid slave." *' Youth and beauty shall 



thus wisely kept the/ool within.** ** Ten thousand ^fleets sweep over thee in vain:" 
i. e., a large number. ** The thirsty Texan pointed nis finger down his open moaui, 
and said to the Mexican woman, ' Bio Grande/ Bio QrarwLe /* *' 

Metonymy and synecdoche are founded, not on resemblance, but on rekdiUm; 
and they sometimes approach each other so nearly as not to be readily distiii- 
guished. They enable the speaker to be more definite, by confinuig the attention 
to that only which is most obvious or intelligible, or to that which necessarily im- 
plies the rest ; they enable him to be more impressive, by drawing the attention 
especially to that on which the fact or action immediately depends ; and fre- 
quently they enable him to avoid circumlocution. 

Ex. — *' He addressed the 6%a4r,** is more dehnite than^ " Ho addressed tha 
President ;** for it must mean, ^^ He addressed the President vn his official eapa^^itifJ* 
*^ We descried a saW' [a ship] ; but, " Our keels [ships] ploughed the deep;" be- 
oauae the former accords better with seeing; and the latter, with ploughing. 
** The fruit of thsA/orbidden tree, whose mortal tasts,'* is a very artful expresaioo. 
Eve had an unconauerable curiosity to tade the fruit which was /orbiddem andai 
the penalty of deatL 

7* |Antith'4)8i9 sets different objects or attributes in coutrart» 




latioo ; those of Pope, by minute observation. Dryden is read with freqaent ae> 
toniahmeiit ; Pope, with perpetual delight.** — Johnson, See the first two «^«»— « 
Bf fiaUeok*6 Bozzaris. 

" To-day man*s dressed in gold and silver brieht. 
Wrapped in a shroud before to-morrow night.*' 

** They heard the clarion*s iron clang. 
The breeze which through the roses sang *' — OMy* 
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8« Irony snioriDgly means the reverse of what the. words liteiv 

dMy denote. It is usually mockery uttered for the sake of ridicule 

or sarcasm. It has the finest effect when the speaker seems to fall 

into the real sentiments of those whom he attacks. 

Ex.— To call a fool a Solomon, or to praise what we mean to disparage, is ironj. 
" Have not the Indians been kindly and jostl^ treated ? Have not tue temporal 
-: ^, ... V .-1., J iii^i-__ .^ ^r^^ world, which were too apt to tn- 

benevolently taken from them ; and 
Bet their affections on things above r* 

9. Paralip^sis pretends to conceal or omit what it really ei* 
jesses or suggests. 

Ex. — ^^IwiU not caU him inUainj beoanse it wonid be nnparliamentary. IwiU 
tui eaU Mm/ooly becauBe he happens to be OhanoeUor of the Exchequer.'* — Oratiam, 

"Boys, you woald not throw stcnes at the Police, — would you!" — O^QmnfU, 
thus putting into their heads what he wants them to do, — inciting the mob to a riot. 

''Mr. President, I shall enter on no enoomium upon Maasachusetts : she needs 
none. There she is, — ^behold her and judge for yourselves. There is her history, 
— the world knows it by heart. The past, at least, is secure. There is Boston, 
and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill, — and there they will remain foi 
ever." — Webster, 

'< Must I remember ? Why, she would hang on him 
As if increase of appetite had jprown 
By what it fed on ; and yet, within a month — 
Let me think on it — Frailty, thy name is woman." — ShakupmM, 

10« Hyper' bole greatly exaggerates what is founded in truUu 
To be proper, it should imply strong emotion in the speaker, or 
the apprehension that the hearer would not otherwise attach suffi- 
cient importance to what is said. 

Ex. — " Brougham is a thunderbolt " " He was the owner of a piece of land not 
lAx^er than a fjocedemonian letter J*^ ** That fellow is so tall that he does n't know 
when his feet are cold/' 

** Some Curran, who, when thrones were crumbled, and d^asties forgotten, 
nught stand the landmark of his country's genius, rearing himself amid regal 
ruins and national dissolution, a mental pyramid in the solitude of time, beneath 
whose shade things might moulder, and around whose summit eternity must 
play." — FhiUipa. 

*<Ealstaff, thou globe of flesh, spotted o'er with continents of mn,^*'-Shakespeare 

*' Here Orpheus sings ; trees, moving to the sound. 
Start from their roots, and form a shade around." — Ibpe, 

11. Climax means ladder. It is a gradual climbing, or rise 
of thought, from things inferior to greater or better. When re- 
Teraed, it is called anticlimax, 

Ex. — ^^ The stream of literature has sw^Ue i into a torrent — augmented into a 
fiver— expanded into a sea." — Irving. *^ Here I stand for impeachment or trial 1 
I dare oocusatlon I I defy the honorable gentleman I I defy the government 1 1 
defy their whole phalanx 1" — Grattan, 

*^ASoot«h mist becomes a shower; and a shower, a flood; and a flood, a 
Btorm ; and a storm, a tempest ; and a tempest, thunder and lightning ; and thun- 
der and lightning, heaven-quake and earthquake." — Prof, Wuton, 

ANnouiiAx: ^' Great men — such as Washington, Adams. Jefferson, Aaioii 
Born Stephen Arnold, and the friend of my worOiy of ponenU''— iViifMrf Spekk 
Baelroiij. 
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19. Allmion is such a use of some word or words as wih 

recall some interesting fact, custom, writing, or saying. It is usually 

founded on resemblance or contrast. 

Ex. — " Give them Samtoga in New York, and we'll give them TorHown in 
Viiginia.'* — Ihlitical Speech, " Wlien von go into the musenm. be Argofi, bat not 
BriareoA." ^* The excesses of our yaatih are drafts apon our ola age, payable about 
thirty years after date/' 

** Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed^ 
Close at my elbow stir their lemonade.** — Ifolmes. 

A continued allusion or resemblance in style, is termed parody 

There may, at the same time, be a contrast in sentiment. A pLy 

011 the sound or meanings of a word, is termed a pun. 

Ex.— ** *Tis the last rose of summer, left blooming alone ; 
Ailherlovely companions are faded and gone ; 
No flower of her Icindredf no rosebud is nigh, 
To reflect back her blashes, or give si^h for siglu 
1*11 not leave thee, thou lone one, to pine on the stem ; 
Since the lovely are sleeping, go, sleep thou with them. 
Tims kindly I scatter thy leaves o*er the bed 
Where thy mates of the garden lie scentless and dead,** te> 

Pasoot : " Tis the last golden dollar, left shining alone ; 

All its brilliant companions are squandered and gone* 

No coin of its mintage reflects back its hue, 

They went in mint-iuleps, and this will go too t 

1*11 not keep thee, thou lone one, too long in suspense ; 

Thy brothers were melted, and melt thou, to pence 1 

I'll ask for no quarter, 1*11 spend and not spare, 

Till my old tattered pocket hangs centless and bare," &0. 

PvH ; *• Ancient maiden lady anxiously remarks. 

That there must be peril 'mong so many sparks; [Are ;] 
Boguish-looking fellow, turning to the stranger, 
Says it*B his opinion she is out of danger." — Sa^ee. 

I:|« Ea'pheniism is a softened mode of speech for what wonkl 

be offensive or disagreeable if told in downnght plain language. 

It is oilen based on other figures, but it is effected most frequently 

by circumlocution ; that is, by a round-about mode of expression. 

Ex. — " You labor under a mistake," for, " You lie.*' " He does not keep very 
exact accounts;*' ''He cheats when lie can.** "She certainly displays as little 
Vanity, in regard to her personal appearance, as any young lady I ever saw ;" '* She 
is an intolerable slattern.** '' Slaves are often called servarUs.^^ " Sweet child 1 
lovely child ! your parents are no moreJ*^ Cushi did not say to David, *^ Absalom 
M kUled;^^ but he avoided wounding his feelings as much as possible, by saying, 
** Jfay M ike enemies <^ the king he aa that youatg man m.*' 

1 4. Interrogation is an animated mode of speech, by which 

the speaker prefers to put forth, in the form of question, what h 

neither doubts, nor expects to be answered. 

Ex.—" But when shall we be stronger ? Will it be the next week, or the net* 
year ? Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and when a British guard shall bt 
stationed m every house ? * * * Is lile so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
pttrohased at the price of chains and slavery ?** — P, ffenry, 

" Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath t 
Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ?"— ^Trif. 
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ThiB figure fixes the attention more strongly on some important point, than 
a simple declaration would ; nd sometimes it implies a defiance to the adveT' 
laiy or hearer, to deny if he can. 

15. Exclamation is usually an abrupt or broken mode of 
speech, designed to express more strongly the emotions of the 
speaker. 

Ex. — *' Dr, CMus, What business oonld the honest man have in my room I" 
(br, *^The honest man oonld have no bnsineBB in my room." 

" Oh I that I oonid return once more to peace and innocence I that I hung an 
hifant on the breaet I that I were bom a beggar— 4 peasant of the field ! I would 
toil till the sweat of blood dropped from my brow, to purchase the luxury of one 
i«mnd sleep, the rapture of a smgle tearl^* — Sehiller, 

*' How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How oonipiicate, how wonderful is man 1 
Distinguished link in being^s endless chain 1 
Midway &om nothiDj^ to the Deity ! 
A beam ethereal, sullied, and absorbed ! 
Though sullied and dishonored, still divine 1 
An heir of glory I a frail child of dust ! 
A worm ! a god 1 I tremble at myself 
And in myself am lost.'' — Toung, See Antithesis. 

Jliere seems to be a peculiar elegance in the use of this figure, when tha 
speaker means to show that the object produces at least some interest or ex* 
dtement in his own feelings, though others may not appreciate it so fully. 

Ex. — *' How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 

As poised on the curb it inclined to my lips 1 " 

Here the author slyly intimates that there are persons who underrate the ex- 
cellence of water, as a beverage. 

16* Apo«'trophe is a sudden turning-away in the fullness of 

emotion, to address some person or other object. 

Ex. — "Death is swallowed up in victory. O Death/ where is thy sting f O 
Grave ! where is thy victory T' — BiUe, ** But — ah ! — him ! the flrat great martyr in 




ufiih tAe emotions that stifle the utterance of thy name /—-Our work may perish ; hui 
ihine shcJl endure ! this monument may moulder away, hut (hy memory shaU nai 
fiUl/ ''-^Webster. 

" Thou lingering star, with lessening ray, 
That lov'st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usber'st in the day 
My Marv from my soul was torn. 
Mary I dear departed shade 1" etc. — Bums. See '\^ion. 

17* Tision represents something that is past, foture, absenti 

or simply imagined, as if it were really present. 

Ex. — ^** One morning, while they were at breakfast, up gdUops a troop of honei 
tnd presents an order for the arrest of the whole party.'* — tfefrev, 

^'Frederick immediately sent relief; and, in an instant, all Saxony is over* 
fiowed with armed men/' — Maeatday. 

*^ Advance, then, ye future generations 1 We would hcdl you as you rise in 
/our long succession f * * * We bid you welcome in this pleasant land of the 
If Athers."— Webster, 

** Soldiers I from the tops of yonder pyramids, forty centaries look aown apoq 
yon I " — Bonaparte, 

14 
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t9. Onomatope'la is such an imitation by the sound ol tb« 

words, as may correspond to or suggest the sense. Sound, motion, 

and even sentiment, may be imitated by this figure. 

Ez.^"AwaT thej went, pel]-mell, hnrry-akorry, wild buffido, wild hon^ wild 
huntsman, with clang and clatter, and whoop and halloo, that made the sratr 
flog I"— JyvJii^* 

« On a Budden open fly, 
With impetaoaa recoil and lamng sound, 
Th' infeiiial doors, and on their hmgea grate 
Harsh thunder."— iA22o». 

" Heaven opened wide 
Her ever-dnring gates, narmoniona sound 
On golden hinges tnrmng.*' — JiiUon. 

** When Ajax strives some rook's vast weight to throw. 
The line too labcHns, and the words move slow.*' — Pope, 

To this figure maj also be reterred such new-corned expressions as these : 
" He was bambooBled," *^He offered me the whole capoocUe ibr three hundred 
doUara.'* "^ow ahe gdaivants it with another." "I mean that curve, flash, 
flourish,— KMT circumbendibus — ^if you please — which he always sticks to his namei" 



Two or more figures are sometimes involved in the sama esw 

pression. 

Mjbion. asd Mbta. : " Here the sword and sc^ftre nut ; 

Earth to euth, and dust to dust." — 0r6lfj/> 

}&XKiS. A2n> PsBSON. : '* All Suntsserland is in the field ; 

She will not fly, she can not yield." — MotUgomerff, 

EzGLAJiATioN, IiiiBBBOOATioN, CuMAz, AND ANTrTHBsis : " I— 4 fi>reignerf Tes. 
gentlemen 1 But who was De Ealb ? Who was McDonald f Who was Pulaski r 
Who was La Fayette t and— tcA^ was Arnold I" — Dr. Shannon. 



The figures underlie the entire fabric of language. The principles 
which they involve, have produced, and continue to produce, most of 
the various meanings or applications of words, and often, the words 
themselves. Nearly one half of the meanings of words, as given in 
our dictionaries, are hut faded figures,— ^acfc5 metaphors, /oJeJ me- 
tonymies, &nd faded synecdoches* 

Ex. — ** The blooming rose," is literal: " The blooming damsel," is tnsiapkonettl. 
** A clior brook," literal: "A dear sky," melapkn' ; "A dear demonstration," 
metaphor: *^A clear heaa," metaphor or metonmny. ^^ A hard, rock," litotal; 
"A hard lesson," metaphor; "A hard heart," metaphor. ^*To apprehend a 
thief," Uieral; "To apprehend the ~ " 

danger," metaphor and motonym^ 
idols," Uteral and obsolete ; " the making 
fiujnlty," miUonymy (cause) ; " the result" (as, "Strange imaginationti'^fy metom^m^. 

The faculty, its action, the manner of its action, the result <^ its 
ftotion, and whatever exhibits or concerns any of these, have all, 
frequently, but one name in common. 

From the material world around us, or from the world of the 
4«sn80S) the mind has borrowed nearly all the words in which it has 
clothed its own pr peculiar possessions ; that is, many words, applied 
irst to material tilings, }iay^ been extended to things intellectaal oi 
fbstract. 
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wHtmt ar» mo mm m U^ ito imtMUiiet are/MlM0W, its vi&w$ and tiuM are M^Ate, Hi 
cometaihnt aod ^«rMp^ion« are takinfftj its o^jTrm^iMton and oomptAmMOii an a 
itfUtn^, its refledion la a t««r»ui^ doci;, its purpoM is an «EitM^uMH its infarenct b a 
ftniu^Mi^ tfi, and its concluHon is a ahfuUinff vpJ'^ — Prof. Oibbt. ** Meetiiudt ia 
itrai^AteMt, ^rror is a tpanderiug^ transartBstan is a g<iinjf(ntr^ sducaHon is a drtm^ 
img <mty a um^uo^ ia a Umaue, and Maven is what is heaved or oneA^ti,*' — ^A 
'^jfi^iU hop€e^ twMJhalwi ooufldenoe, corrodkitg mreBJ^^-^Id. 

By frequent use^ the figurative sense of words and phrases b» 
literal* or is considered so. 



EXBROISBS. 



Pcini (ml iUfi0urUy and 4f^ Hktm:-^ 

AmbitioQ often puts men upon performing the meanest offices : so <^imWng 
a&l creeping are p^ormed in the same po6tQre.-^iS^y3L No^ Orlando; men 
sre AprU wlien they woo, December when thej are wed; and maida are K^ 
while tbey are maida, but the sky changes when they are wires. — Shakupear^ 
What a piece of work is man I how noble in reason! how infinite in &cultieal 
in actLon, how like an angel I in apprehension, how like a Ood I — Id, Honor 
travels in a way ao narrow, where but one goes abreast — Id, WhaVs this ? a 
deeye? Tis lOce a demi-cannon. Here's snip, and nip, and cut, and slish, and 
■laah. — Id, The lover can see a Helen in a brow of Egypt. — Id, When soi^ 
rows oome^ they come not single 8{»e8, but in battalions. — id Where Midnight 
listens to the lion's roar. Must I leave thee, Paradise ? — MUUnL One, ¥dth 
God on his side, is a majority. He sdla^ he buys, he steals, he kills, for gold 
HumUed, but not dispirited ; disappointed, but not despaidng. But when they 
shook the thirty pieces of silver at you, you took them. A life on the ocean 
wave^ a home on the rolling deep. Yes, this [a skull] was once ambition's aiiy 
hall, the dome of thought, the palace of the souL — Byron, Canst thou send tbs 
ligbtoin^ that they may go^ and say unto thee^ ** Here we aro 1" — £ibi6, 
the lawgiver and God's first pen^ — Bacoa. 



1. Figures shxmld be well founded, becoming, striking, congruous 
throughout, not too numerous, and not overstrained or carried too far. 

2. figurative language should be preferred to plain language, only 
when it will express the meaning better, or improve tlio discouise. 

iMFBOPRnmBGL — " The ootonies were not yet n^M to bid adieu to British cod* 
nection."— ViS^Srsofi. Incongruous ; mixed metai^or. ^* There is not a single 
view of humaa nature that is not suffideot to extinguish the seeds of piida"— 
Addieofk. How can a view extingni»h»^4md worae^ extinguish seeds. ''The 
eoBUD«rcial liberties of rising states were shackled by paper chains."— Somero^ 
Tbe phrase jk^mt chame suggests nothing fimmdabla *' When the mustang is 
eangbt in a lasao, all his straggles serve only to rivet his diains, and deprive him 
^ofbreatiL"«p^ffwi.a/2Va»c. Where did the author get the '* chains?" '*Flowera 
fSre tbe sweetest things that Gk)d ever made, and foigot to put a soul into."— i2sv. 
BLW.Beedler. Quite fandfol, though rather puerile and fantastia ** We kneeled 
fiir the last time by that wonderful old furnace [a volcano}, i^Ldre the hand ol 
God works the bellows." — Beo. Oea, Gkemer. A figure that represents (}od as a 
bellowspblowei^ seems to me undignified and unbecoming. *' A shower had 
Jnst parenthesized the way before u8."-^Witfur. The resemblance is not so ob« 
vions as it should be. ** He had as numerous on oflkpring as a Greek verb."— 
IhwMli Farfetehed and obscure. **0 maidi thou art so beauteous tliat yea 
IqI^ son is I'Vig aU in haste^ to gaae upon thee."— ^^^«L Overatrainedp 
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** Why, beautiful nymph, do yoa ciose the oortain that fringes jour t/f^Bf'^ 
Newspaper Poem. Worse. *' U)) to the stars the sprawling mastiffs fly, and 
ftdd new monsters to the frighted sky." — BkuMock, Terr.ble dog-barking, troly I 
** And Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark." — Shakespeare. The idea 
of representing Heaven as peeping through a blanket^ is ridicoloua. *^Thy 
image on its wing before my Fancy's eyes shall Memory bring." All this rag^ 
fair glitter simply means, " I will remember thee." '* Let^s grasp the fore- 
lock of this apt oooasion, to greet the viotor in his flow of ^ory."— A^fliil 
Drama, Gould this sentence & expressed by a congruous oicture ? To oon- 
Deive all the imagery as grouped into one yisible picture^ is oiien the best way 
Id Judge of its aocuraqy, propriety, or beauty. 

Peint out the errors i — 

Ko human happiness is so serene as not to contain some alloy. These are 
fte flrst fruits of my unfledged eloquence, of which thou hast often complained 
Chat it was buried in the shade. Since the time that reason began to bad, and 
put forth her shoota^ thought during our waking hours has been actiTe ui every 
wreast. The current of ideas has been always moving. The wheels of the 
spiritual ocean have been exerting themselves with perpetual motion. (Buds^ 
enrrents, and wheels, are all jumbled tog^er.) At length Erasmus^ that great 
injured name .... curbed the wild torrent of a barbarous age. — etem mA ■ 

On the wide sea of letters, *twas thy boast, 
To crowd each sail, and touch at every coast; 
From that rich miue^ how often hast tbou brought 
The pure and precious pearls of splendid thought. 

OBSEBYATIOKS. 

A figure may be contained in a single word; or it may comprise a phmM, 
a douse, a aenJUncti or the enivrs discourse. Sometimes the literal and the 
figurative language are interwoven throughout the sentence ; sometimes eadi 
oocnpies a distinct part of the sentence ; sometimes they are consecutive in dis- 
tinct sentences; and sometimes the figurative takes up the entire sentence or 
discourse, leaving the literal to be inferrod. 

Most figures are a sort of emblems or pictures,— a universal languagii^ 
fiivorably received, readUy understood, and easily remembered. All literatnra^ 
especially that which has lived longest and delighted the world most^ abounds 
in figure& Figures, however, should be used sparingly and judiciously. An 
abuse of them is very apt to render the person so using them ridiculcHis^ and 
thus to diminish at once the dignity and effect of bis entire discourse. He that 
forsakes the common path to show his superior adroitness by walking on the 
wire, naturally raises our laughter if he &11& Figures are designed to adorn, to 
iliustrate, or to abridge discourse ; and particular regard should thereibro be had 
to the subject of the discourse, and to the persons for whom it is meant. Some 
of our Indian agents have very properly addressed Indians in a figurative style 
that would be quite ridiculous if used in addressing their own oountrymen. 
Poetry too^ being founded in SBsthetic principles, admits of much more omameni 
than prose. The figures used, should be such as would naturally arise to a peiN 
ion whose mind and heart have fully gra^>ed the subject in all its bearingSL 
They should never indicate that he left the main subject to search for them. 
Not the cheek that is daubed over with glaring cosmetics ia the one to please iM^ 
but that whush glows with a native, healthy, roseate beauty ci its own. The 
briefer a figure la, and the moie it expresses that is to the point, the better it is. 
How excellent ia that figure of Dean Swift's, in whidi he compares the holdinff 
of high public offices to dancing on a wirel It suggests at once the vanity oi 
worldly glory, the hankering and folly of ambition, the tact and kibor reqidred 
ko sustain oneself the liability to a &11, the stare and huzza of the ctow^ 
Iheir contempt and mockery after a fidL 
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flgorai flhoold be not only graphic^ aod in luurmoajr wHh the 8entimeiit» but 
fiwj riiouid be so perfect as to bear stadj or critidsm. The very use of figuret 
implies an aim to express some thought or sentiment with more adequate aud 
becoming ampllcitj, clevaess, beauty, and force. They can therefore be con- 
■idered hardly proper, or preferable to plam language^ unless they ezpresB the 
meaning better. 

Figoree should be neW| if possible. When they are already well known, 
fhey are not striking, and will generally appear stale and insipid. But flgurei 
■hould not be drawn fh>m arts or sciences not well known, or from any knowl* 
edge remote from common observation ; for when so derived, they generally in- 
dicate pedantry, and are seldom understood or fiilly appreciated. Sometime^ 
however, a figure can be veiled in a certain indirectness, or in a little obscurity, 
with a very happy efi'ect A single word may sometimes show a delicate and 
highly expressive figure lurldng along the entire sentence. 

Ab the same object may often be compared to several dififerent things, cars 
most be token, in using metaphors, not to represent it partiy by one comparison 
and partiy by another. Thus, — 

** I bridle in my struggling muse in vain, 
That longs to laundi into a bolder strain."— J.c{(2M(m. 

That is^ his muse is a monster, partiy horse and partiy ship. 

When several consecutive metaphors are used, they must be congruous with 
one another, or make a perfect picture. Different perfect pictures may, however, 
be successively presented to the mind. Hence different omiles or metaphon 
are sometimes used in succession, to illustrate the same subject; as,^ 

*'But pleasures are like poppies spread, — 
You seize the fiower, its bloom is slied ; 
Or like the snoW'&lls in the river, — 
A moment white, then melt forever," Ac. — Bums: Ibm (yShantar. 

fat the same picture must not be monstrous, — ^partiy one thing and partiy 
another. The same thought should not be expressed partly figurative and partiy 
literal; unless the figurative words are mere tropes, or unless a complete and 
proper figure at once saggests itself throughout the entire sentence or paragraph. 
Such a mixture of figurative and of plain language, or of concrete and of abstract 
objects, as is contained in the following sentences, is inelegant: "Her cheeks 
were blooming with rosea and health f^ "The harvest early, but mature the 
praiseJ* 

Style should not be overloaded with figures; especially if they do not form 
an allegorical picture throughout Young, imaginative speakers and writers are 
sometimes ridiculously extravagant in the use of figurative language, and thus 
acquire a habit of fiistianizing, spouting, or frothing, which they never entirely 
lose. The following is a specimen : — 

"The marble-hearted marauder might seize the throne of civil authority, and 
burl into thraldom the votaries of rational liberty. Crash afier crash would be 
heard in quick succession, as the strong pillars of the republic give way, and 
Despotism would shout in hellish triumph among the crumbling ruins. Anarchy 
woold wave her bloody sceptre over tiie devoted land, and the bloodhounds oi 
civil war would lap the gore of our most worthy citisens. The shrielu of women 
and the screams of children would be drowned amid the clash of swords aud the 
cannon's peal ; and liberty, mantiing her face from the horrid scene, would 
spread her golden-tinted pinions, and wing her fiight to some far-distant land, 
never again to revisit our peaceful shores 1" — From a Fawrth-of-Jviy OraAion, 
This is the ranting, bombastic^ or Asiatic style. The proper and opposite qnal« 
ity is UrsenMs. A ierac style indicates sound common sense. It is not '^lo 
adorned or elabomte^ nor extravagant in any refl|>ect; but manly^ oorreot, nrH. 
tad expresdva 
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IS. VERSIFICATION. 



Poetry^* in its highest perfection, is thought, feeling, Imagt^ 
and music, expressed in language. 

The spirit of mosio in the poet causes not only the eele<stion of words agreecbli 
in Boand, bat m&kes the language metrieai. 

Deficiency in any of theee most be compensated hy greater «x- 
Mlleace in the rest. 

Tertification is either the act or the €wt of making veree. 
Bometimes it denotes the result, or that peculiar stamctive of ku^ 
gui^e which distinguishes pO€^ fr(3m prose. 

Verae has rhythm and rhyme. 

Rhythm is essential, but rhjrme is nol 

" Thou 6rt, 06d, the life and Ught 
Of All this w6Qdrous w6rld we s^." — Moore, 

*'The AjmfmM came d6wii like the w6If on the ^Id, 
And his odhorts were gleaming in piirple and gokL^ — Bi^rmL 

" Lives of gr^ men 611 remind us 
W^ can m&ke our lives sublime." — LoriQfeUoWk 

" C6me as the winds oome when ^re^ are rinded ; 
C6me as thr w&ves come when nivies are fMndedJ"^^9catL 

'*0'noe up6n a midnight drSary^ while I p6nder6d, w^ak and tdeary, 
O'ver m&nj^ & quaint and curioils v61ume df foi^g6tten Idre— 
WhUe I nodded, nearly napping^ suddenly there came a iapprng^ 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my diamber cidor. 
* Tis some visitor/ I muttered, ' tapping at my chamber door^^ 

Only tins, and nothing m^&' "— iSL A. Fob. 

From these lines it is easy to see, that in poetry the voice or the 
mind passes along the words by a sort of regular pulsations, wkidi 
constitute the rhythm, metre, or measure* The correspondeoce or 
similarity of sound at equal or proportionate intervals, or in iiii> 
mediate succession, is termed rhyme. 

Terse is beautiful language, keeping time like music ; or, syi^ 
lables arranged according to accent, quantity, and, generally, rhyme ; 
an 1 so divided into lines as to promote harmony. 



Feet. 

Feet are the smallest rhythmical divisions of the lines. 

* PoBTRT means* literally, a mating ; tsrse, a turning, i, e., at the end of a Itno to 
make another line; iambub, attacking^ being first used in satire; TROonxK, tripping^ rmt^ 
ning ; daotyi^ ftnger ; amapest, reversed, 1. e., reversed da4!tyl; o^nvRA, evUing^ di wt M 
Ing; 8PONDEB, solemn; ptbeiiio, a war-dcmce, thence, lively; iiypbrmbtbr, a mtaturt 
over. KLLIPSI8, n leaving-aut ; vLw.oii a%u^ more if lan enough. Figusk, a fokx o^lojt* 
gruige; bimilr, Uk&ness; metaphor, tratu^er; allegory, speaking in another tMng; 
ttETONTMY, change of names ; bynrodooiib, underttanding one thing with another; as* 
nTHEsuv setting against ; novx^ disscmbUng ; pabalipsu. passing hp or ^9«r ; ■iiia 
Woix^ throwing beyond, overshooting; hvpuxmwu^ speaking wsU; APOifiowo^ imrmlt^ 
mway ; oxomatopbla, making or coining words. 
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OnmnatrtoBt mj tta«7 are ealled /Mt, beesiue thej show bow tho votoe "aC^itf akog 
Am Hdos. I VBther thlwik the namo wm at first given from the fkct that men, espcieiallf te ■ 
primitive state of aoeiety, natarallj use the/M<, to mark or t>eat time tn moala 

Feet, in the English language, are formed according to accent and 
quantity. 

A simple foot comprises not more than three syllables. 

There are four principal feet, — ^the iambus^ the anapest, the tro* 
checy and the dactyl ; and three secondary feet, — the ecemra^ the 
spondee^ and the pyrrhic. 

An iambiis consists of ^100 syllables, and has the poetic acceii 

on the second. 

Ex.— <c The odrfew t6n8 liie kn4U of p4rti]ig d&y.'* 

<« The fl^ld 18 h^ped with bUedmg steeds, andfligs, sad ddven mifl." 

An anapest consists of three syllables, and has the poetic accent 
on the last. 

Ez.r— « O'er the l&nd of the fi^e and the h6me of the brive.** 

A trochee consists of two syllables, and has the poetic accent 
on the first 

Ex.— " S4e the dietant fttrest dirk and wiving.^' 

A dactyl consists of three syllables, and has the poetic accent on 
the first 

£z.^ "• B&ohelor*B h&Il,~what a qn^er-looking pl&oe it is I** 

The iamhus and the anapest are kindred feet, and hence they are 
aometimea used promiscuously. 

£z«— ** Fdr thS winds &nd thS w&vos &re ibsSnt th6re, 

And thg B&nds &re bright &s thS Bt&rs th&t gl6w." 

The trochee and the dactyl are kindred feet, and hence they are 
aometimes used promiscuously. 

Ez^ <* B6undlng &w&y hvlx hill &ad ▼Uldj.** 

A caetn'ra is a long or accented syllable used as one foot. 

Kx/— *< B^tlesB in6rta1s t6U for fK^tf^A^.'' 

*<Thoa w&Bt that ill to m^, Vbve^ 
For whioh my 86al did pine— 
A ffreeu isle in the sea, Ibve^ 
A folintaln and a shrine." — Po$, 

"GMd I g61d I gdld I g61d I (4 feet) • .^^ .„__,. 

VLiAVf & g*t £id light td hMd."— i&«l. (4 feet) f ^"™ •^™'' 

A spondee consists of two long syllables about equally accentedi. 

Hometimes only the first syllable is a long one. 

EXi — ** N^ar the l&ke where dr6oped the irillow, 

Long time &g6 1" — Moms. 

** O'er miaj a ft-6xen, m&ny a fiery Alp, 
Books, caves, l&kes, ftns, bOgs, dtoe, &nd abides 6f diaMiJ'^^MiUm 

A Pf rrhic is a foot of two syllables left unaccented. 8omo> 
thsM the accent in iambic verse, to avoid resting on a short syllables 
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puses to the first syllable (if long) of the next foot, making 12iib Im 
a fpondee, and leaving the other unaccented. 

Ex.— ** Of HA 16w BiauMt d^uds, &nd thi bltte skf .'*— WUUt. 

** Pr^ently in the 6dge 5f thfi I&st tint."— /<;. 
" Td thd mut golden meliowness, a star." — Id. 

Pyirhits and spondees are not always thus prodaoed ; bat they are genunJij 
beat when made on the comptnaaUon principle. 

The secondary feet are sometimes allowed to break the regnlaf 
measure, in order to avoid a tedious sameness in the rhythm, or for 
tiie sake of onomatopeia. 



Poetic Pausefli. 

To improve the rhythm or the verse still further, there are also 
two pauses ; the final and the coesuraL 

The filial pause is a slight pause made at the end of each line 
even when the grammatical scm^e docs not require it. 

£x.«- ** Te who have anxionsly and fondly watched 

Beside a fading friend, nnoonsciona tAal 
The oheek^s bright crimson, lovely to the view, 
like nightshade, with unwnolesome beaaty bloomed." 

The caMUral pause occurs toithin the line ; most frequently 
about the middle of it. It belongs chiefly to long lines. It not only 
improves the rhythm, but, like emphasis, it often serves to arrest^ 
with fine effect, the attention to the meaning. Sometimes a line 
has two or more csdsural pauses, one of which is commonly greater 
than the rest 

Ez.^- " But n6t to m^ retdms 

Dky, I 6t ih£ BW^et apprdach of 6v6n 6r m6m." — WHton, 

* Then her cheek | was pole, and thinner ) ) than should be ) for one so young ; 
And her eyes, ) on all my motions, | | with a mute observance u'«ng." — Ttvkmf&m% 

** Warms ) in the sun. | | ref^hes | in the breeze. 
Glows I in the stars, [ | and blossoms | in the tree^.'* — Fftf^^ 

** No sooner had the Almighty oeased, | than all 
The multitude of angels, | with a shout 
Loud I as firom numbers without number, I sweM 
As f^om blest voices | uttering joy/* etc.— J^IttoA. 

What a line effect on the sense have the pauses after lofvA and mMtL, MStoa 
hM generally shown remarkable skill in his management of the poetic pa^aea* 

(jhod poets generally aim to construct their verse in such a wa§ 
thai the final and ccesural pauses may properly fall where the senat, 
in expressive common speech, naturally requires pauses. The same is 
true in regard to poetic accent, with reference to eofnmon ascent and lo 
tmphasis. See stanza 22, p. 317. 

This if a rery importuit prindple; for Batumi, w aootti, a&d erj^ t4^di§mtiim 
■alnlT upon It. 



L 
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Quantity. 

The qnaiitity of a syllable is its relative quantity of souQa, or, 
what is equivalent to the same thing, it is the relative time occupied in 
atteringit. 

Quantity and aceent are two different thinga, and shonld never be, aa they nanaUy an^ 
eonfoanded. Not eyery long ajUable is accented, nor la every ahiurt ajllable nnaocented. 

In respect to quantity, all the syllables in the language may be divided 
into three classes; hng^ shorty and variable. 

The quantity of many syllables depends on the manner ofuitermg (hem^ 
and on their association wUh other syllables ; yet we may safely say, tLa 
■ome syllables are always long, and others aiwaya short 

A syllable having a long vowel or diphthongal sound, especially when 
doeed by one or more consonant sounds, is long, 

'Ex*— Dry f warm, proad, flanhed. ** Boand ob roars the tempest loader.'* 

A syllable having a short vowel sound, but closed or followed by ooiw 
Bonants in such a way as to retard pronunciation, is generally long 
Ex. — "When Ajax strives some rodi's vast weight to throw." 

A efyllable ending with a short vowel sound, is shorL 
Ex. — ^The, a, to, quan^y, sakry. 

A syllable next to an accented syllable of the same word, is often made 
thort by the greater stress on the accented syllable* 
Ex. — ^H6me2Mii^, piinuAment. 

An unimportant monosyllable, ending with a single consonant preceded 
by a single short vowel, and joined immediately to the more important 
word to which it relates, is short; as, "a< war." 

A few syllables in the language may be pronounced either as one syl- 
lable or as two. 

Ex.— Hour, oar, fire, lyre, choir. 

Two syllables may sometimes be contracted into one, either by th# 
pronunciation or by omission. 

Ex.— Jl^f^ for fi-^^t *^ fo' ^ i'i tkreaPfmg fbr HhreaUning. 



Poetic Accent. 

The po<^Uc accent, which divides the lines into feet, cone* 
spends to the heat in music. - It controls the position of words ao 
eording to quantity and word-accent. 

There is perhaps n ) word so long or so uncouth, that it may not 
0y some arrangement, be brought into some kind of verse. 

Any monosyllable may receive the poetic accent. 

Ex.-^ *' Bine w&s the l&ke, the cl6ad8 were gdne." 
« Qone w6re the ol6ads, the l&ke wasoliie." 

But it is generally inelegant, and sometimes perhaps incorrect^ It 

place it on a short syllable. 

Xi«r— We oaa not read, "As k friend tb&nk him, &nd with j6y see him." 
Bat we 'OQAy read, *< Se^ Mm with J67, and th&nk him as a friend." 

14* 
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Honosyllablesy being nnencmnbeied hj word-accent^ are die 
most easily redaced to feet. 

When words of more than one syllable are introdaced into verMy 
the poetic accent most take the place of the primary or the secondary 
accent. 

Should the poetic accent &11 on a different syllable, the word 

or list be rejected, or the arrangement must be so Taried as to admi* 

it. (To this rule we find in our poets a very few exoeptiona; chieiif 

in the use of compound words.) 

Ex. — ** Perhl^M like m6 1m ilolind^rB (r6t a ISne, 

And be^^ aQ6ther— tiiere stop o " (Erroneous.) 

A. long syllable of a word, next to an accented syllable, never 
receives the poetic accent, or it is made short. (There are a reiy 
few exceptions.) 

Ek.— *' WieXward the o6arae otia^rk^ tkkw ItB wiy.** 

It should not, however, be inferred, that ever)' syllable having 

the word-accent, must also receive the poetic accent. Onlj this is 

Decessary, — that the poetic accent, in its proper march through the 

verse, shall never supersede the other accent, by resting on a differ^ 

ent syllable of the same word. 

Ex.—" Whilst our mMdens shall dknoe with their white fiMita itfnw. 
Singing }biy to the br&ve that delivered their chirms. — OampbmL 

The poetic accent generally passes in some regular order throogli 
the entire poem. Accented syllables demand it; long syllables 
naturally tend to draw it upon themselves ; and short sy liablea in- 
cline to refuse it. 



When it comes in collision with the common accent, the harshnefls is 
erally greater than when it rests on a short syllable. It sometimes acooaiiiio> 
dates itself to the common accent, where the sense and melody allow a consider 
able pause ; that is, at the end, at the beginning, or near the middle of tibe Ifaie^ 
tiiiough rarely the last It seems, indeed, to be a general principle^ to allow the 
poet most liberty at these places, not only as to accent, but also as to extra short 
syllables. (See pp. 313,314). To accommodate itself te quantity, t^e poeCie ao* 
cent may sometimes vary from its regular stations, either by preferring the 
previous or the subsequent syllable, or by passing oyer one more syllable dua 
(be regular number, or by resting on each of several sucoeesive long ^yOaUsa 
Bee pp. 313,314. 

Verse is generally most melodious when the regularly acoenteA 
syllables are long, and the unaccented short. 
Ex.—" At the oldse of the d&y when the h&mlet is stilL" 



Lines, or Verses. 

A lliiey or verse, is the shortest fluished portion from ivlueb 
&e poet may turn to make another. 

A lin«h aooordmg to its number of feet, Is sometimes oalM a mommfMm^ (oof 
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0<0r, or an octom'eter 

lanibic or anapestie lines sometimes end with one or two addi* 
tional unaccented short syllables, called supernumerary or hyper* 
meter syllables. Sach lines are called hypermetere. 

Trochaic or dactylic lines often end with the ciesura. 

Iambic lines may occasionally begin with a trochee, a dactyl, or 
a spondee. 

Se^— «*J?i^rato tM wild or^ of terror &iid diBmky:'^OkmpbelL 
**Bov9rin(f a sp&oe till winds the tignal bl6w.''— -ifSZ^an. 
'^lAbhal, not Uvish, is kind Nkture's h&nd.'*— ^#a/<M. 
-* IF^, t0A9>, and rdnd your hiur for th60e who n^ver shltU retdm."- Uammlaym 

A trochee may sometimes be admitted within an iambic lino, 
where the rhythm and sense allow a considerable pause. 
£z^ " Of g6odlItot tr^es Ibadsik with direst friUt"— -Jfi26>i». 

*' These [prairies] &re the g&rdens 6f the desert, th6se 
Th6 tnshom fields, h9&nd&9$ &nd beaiitifiU."— i^ryoiif. 

*' The s6ng is htbhed, the Ukoffbiog n^phs are fl6wn ; 
And h& is Uft, mukng of buss, ai6ne."— 21 Miwre. 

Iambic lines occasionally admit an anapest, provided it is sach 
a one as might be contracted, or one that has no consonant be- 
tween the unaccented syllables, or only a liquid, or such a conso- 
nant as very little obstructs utterance. 

Ex.-. u With H6ay^'« arOUery frd^gUy oome r&ttling 6n."— jVOfofi. 
" And vakay a youth, and mkny & mdidJ'^ — Id, 
«<That binds him t6 a w6man's dilieate I6vi,'*—Wiai$. 

It i^ sometimes a beauty to lengthen out a line a little by shorty 

tripping syllables. 

Bs/ -** Where 6nt the jky within the Mm's tfill crist, 

M&de fdrriUoiu tr6uble roiind her linfledged yoting."— 21 B. BetuL 

*'And my native land I whose magical name 
Thrills to my heart like eleotrio flame.'^ — BringU, 

Anapestie lines may occasionally begin with an iambus or a 
spondee. 

Ex — ^ 2%eir awbrds are a thoiisand, — ^their b6som8 are 6ne.'^ — OompbeU, 

^^O! fift& thS pr&irie, sweet m&iden, with m^ ; 
*Ti8 as gr6en, and as wide, and as wild, as the s^a.'* 

Some anapestie verse occasionally admits a spondee or an iambus 

S&r- *' The p6plars are f<^lled, fd/rewtia to the sh&de, [tha poem 

And the whispering sounds of the c6ol oolonn&de."— 6lM(ytfr. Set 

A pleasant rhythm is sometimes produced by throwing, one 

inapest, or even two, into each iambic line. 

Jfiffj— << I c6me ! I o6me I yS h&ve c&Iled m§ 16ng; 

I o6me 6^er th^ moiint&ins with light &nd fl6ng.*^— i6«. 

«AAr In thS dMrt 1 16ve t5 ride. 
With th« sUdnt Biish-bdy &16nA ^ wlf si ie.**— i^na^If 
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2b prewrvt equality or proportion in time^ seems to he a go9 

eming principle in versification ; and variations in the position qf 

iks poetic accent or in the number of unaccented syllables^ are allcw" 

able where the chief poetic pauses occur y^ at the beginnings or the 

ends of lines^ and at the ccesural pause. 

Ifis.-— " Andffive me f6r my btishel B6wn 

3Mce ten for one,** (Prolong the Bound as yon reed.) 

"Keeping time, time, time. 
In a B6rt of Bdnio rhjme/' — Bm, 

'Te*ye tr&iled me throiigh the/oreet; | yeWe tr&iled me 6'er the stream: 
And BtrdggliDg throiigh the 6vergl&de | your bristling b&yonet^ gl6am.**— Prfl wi ■ 

Tliii li a rerj important principle ; for by means of it most of the appanii tnsfa 
luities hi verstfloatf on may be explained. 



Stanzas. 

Lines are formed into stanzas. 

A Mtanza is a complete group of lines constracted in a cer- 
tain way with respect to one another. 

Two consecutive lines form a couplet or distich ; three, a triplUL 
Such lines are usually understood as rhyming together. 

Short lines are seldom foimed into stanzas, unless in combin*' 
tion with long lines. 

The greater portion of our poetry consists of lines of medium length. 

Long lines are sometimes broken at the csDsural pause, and 
written in two lines each. 

Rhymes must begin with different letters, but end with the saoMi 
or nearly the same sound. 

Rhymes that are not exact, yet authorized, are called oMowalbUe rhymes. 

Rhymes may run back into the lines as far as three syllables. 
Hence they are classified thus: Single rhymes, double rhymes, 
and triple rhymes. 

A rhyming element usually corresponds to but one other one; 
but sometimes to more. 

Lines are sometimes so formed as to havo rhyming syllaUei 
within them, as well as at the end. See p. 308. 

Some verse has no rhyme. Such is styled blank verse. 

Blank verse^ being without the music of rhyme, must OBoaUy, 
to sustain the dignity of poetry, excel in other respects. 



I^erse. 

The word Terse is properly applicable to any single Kne of 
poetry ; but, by synecdoche, it may be applied to a stanaa, or to 
poetry in general, as a modest term, meaning something that hu 
at least the form, if not the spirit, of poetry. 
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Verse^ according to what foot prevails in it, is nsaallj divided 
Into four kinds ; iambicy anapesHe^ trochaic^ and dactylic. 

Verse that is very irregular in its feet^ or in the combination of 
ita lines, has been styled composite. 
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SCANNING. 

To scan verse is to show how it is formed in respect to its feeti 
—to analyse its versification. 

Each line is usually scanned by itself; but it seems best to scan 

xmtinnously from one line into another, when we can thos avoid 

inregularities. 

Ex.— '< >Ti8 the I&st rose of si&miner 

Left blo6ming al6De ; (4 Ibet.) 

All its 16vely comp&oioDB 

Are &ded and gdne." (4 feet.) 

Sometimes more than one mode of scanning, may be applied U 
tiie same poem. 

That mode is always preferable which is simplest or most mnsicaL 



THE ELEMENTASY COMBINATIONS OF LINES IN ENGLISH POETBY. 

To a person wishing to write verse, perhaps nothing can be presented more 
aseftil than a general cireait of the combinations of poetic lines, with their scan- 
^on ; especially if so selected as to embrace all the various deviations, or Ucenses, 
of which poets may avail themselves. 

83^ The letters/, {, a, <, <l« and e, placed on the left of the stanzas, denote respeetivoly 
fMLt iomMes, cMopeiUy 1rochee%y daetyUt and eteturaa ; the letters above the stanzas shoii 
the rhyme; the sign plus (-f>) denotes hypermeter syllables; accentual marks are used tf 
aid in showing the versification, and sometimes they show irregular versification ; and up- 
ill^t daahM are sometimes used to show osssaral pauses. 



1. 

abah 

i ««EB8wit, 

WithBm&rt, 
Has hit . 
My 'hekrt.^*^-ymff9pap«r, 

3. 

abah 

%i ''Love mi&st, in shdrL 
Keep f&nd and true, 

• Through good report, 

And evu too." — T, Mbare, 

5. 

aabceb 

%i *< precious 6ne, 

Let thy tongue run 

In & sweet f^et ; 
And this will give 
A chance to live 

A long time yet." 



1. IAMBIC VERSE. 

aabecb 



» + 



Zi 



*< The 16sses, 

The crdsses, 
That &ctive m6n eng&g«; 

The fears all, 

The tears all. 
Of dim declining age^^^i^rfi 

abab 

2t+ " To hMls of splendor, 
Let gr^at ones hie ; 
Through light more tender, 
Our pathways iie." — ." 

6. 

aabccb 

''The pibroch ring 

With b61der d&ng 
A16ng the hille 9f h^h«r ; 

And ftesh and strong 

The thistle ipmn^. 
That had began to wither "— 



2« 



U 

8i + 
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V. 

ahha 

Mi « HisgiflBdiTiQe 

ThrMgh 411 appter, 
And round the year 
IBs glories Bhine.''- 

8. 
ahba 
%f M ]f A:_iTIs & ftst to d61e 
t f Thy sheaf of wheat, 

• And meat, 

•/ tf ntd thd hdngfiy b6iiL**— Arrio^ 

%i ^ The s6ol refined 

I( m6st inclined 
if To 4T6rjF m6ral ^xoell^noe ; 

All yice is dull, 

A knave's a fool : 
4 i And V irtae is the ohild of Sense.*' 

1«. 

ahah 

%i ^ When thoi& art nlg>h, it s^mt 
A n6w ore&tion roi&nd ; 
The san has fairest beams, 
The lute a softer 8oand."—J£»f«. 

14. 

ahcch 

• I « Tread 86ftl7,--b6w the h6ad,— 
•/ In r^vSrent silence b6w ; 

Ho passing bell doth toll, — 
Tet an immortal soul 
il Is passing now." — ltT$. SaM^. 

16* 

aaheeh 

%/'** Frfieie, freeze, thoa bitter sk^, 

• i ^on dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot ; 
Though thoa the waters warp, 
Thv sting is not so sharp 
Aa friends remeniVriaff not." 

ShakeuMttre. 
18. 

aabb 

4 { ** Whene'er a n6ble d^ed is WT6iight, 
^ Whene'er is sp6kto & n6ble th6nght, 

Oar hearts, with glad surprise, 
ti To higher leveU rise."— .<Kbi«i^ 

MnUhlp. 

ab^lcdde 

41 ''An infant 6n its m6ther's breast— 
$i A boi&udng hbj at pUij— 

A Yoath bj maiden fair earessed-— 
An old man silver gray— 
Zi la all of life we know i 

%i Ajoy-^fear; 

A Bmil>— 4k tear ;— 
44 And aU te o'er belew f*-^i83lMi. 



aaabeceh 

S i + " Coold 16 ve forever 
Ban like a river, 
And l^me^s endeavor 

Si Be tried in vatOf— 

No other pleasaie 
With this oould meaaim; 
And like a treasnre 
We'd hug the ehain." 

11. 

ababeccb 

%f << Dream, h&hfj dr^am I 
S«-h Thine eveUds quiver* 
Know'st tnou the theme 

Of yon bright river f 
It suth, *Be calm, be Bue^ 
8 i UnfidUng. gentle, pore : 
Bo shall tkj life endore. 
I^ke mine, fbr 6ver.' ''-^ 



18* Gat*! Stoma. 
abab 
Z%+ " From Greenland's lav m6ii3tiliM| 
Firom indl&'s o6ru strluid. 
Where Afrio's sunny fbuntaina 
8/ Boll down their gUden Bkod.** 

IB. 

abeb 

8t+ " Tis swe^t to 16ve in childhood, 
8/ When the s6ala that we beqaea^ 
8 < + Are beantifhl in freshness, 
8/ As the o6ron4Is we wreathe." 

This stanza may also be aoamied eoa- 
tinuonsly, without irregnlaritj ; and il 
may be written as well in two linea. 



Abiib 



8 < " Flv flwift, my light gaieile, 
8 <+ To her who now Ues w&fciiv 
To hear thy silver bell 
The midnight dlenoe 



«0. 

ababee 
Zf " OO, soul, the b6dy'B raest, 
8 • + np6n a thankless emiid ; 
Fear not to touoh the best, 
The truth shall be thy 
8/ G&, since I needs must die. 

8t And give the world the lie.*^ 

8 1+ Ten arts they have not aonadiMBi^ 
8« + But vary by esteeming ; 

Tell schools they want proronndncii 
And stand too maoh on i 



If arts and Bohoob reply, 
Give arts and mIiooIb tnis B^ 
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%U See 18. 

•I "^WbilfMdiieBofgBiyitoe 

Before my daislMl eyes ! 
44 Tovnv B^pnyn wive thek w&nton 

And muody odeetial linge.** — Orolf^, 

93. BhORMBBIBX SCAKZA. 

hi ••ThdbteidmehtttliiDiffht 

Along the IndisQ snore ; 

Ai And f&r, bj Ginges' binka, aft 
night, 
Ib faeara the tiger's roar.'' 

aaheeb 

4 < '* If 861id h^ppin^sa we priae. 

Wllhin our br6aat the J^wel lies ; 
8 i A&d th6j are fo6l8 who r6am : 

ThA world Aaa nothing to bestow ; 
from our own aelves our joya moat 
flow, 
And that dear hut— our home.*' 

OaiUm, 

%t» CoMMON-MEnts StAKtA. (Mtuiial.) 

4lbcb 

4i **To h^t the dier with hotbd and 

h6m, 
$i . EulP«ro7t6okhi8w&y; 

The child thaft'a yet nnbom, may me 
The hunting of that day." 

Chevy GkoM. 



mbabb 

%f "G6,16Telf r6ae! 

4i Tell h4r that w&ates her time and m^ 
8 % That n6w ahe kndwa, 

4t When I reaemble her to theoi 
4 % How sweet and fair she aaems to be." 

WiiJUr. 

ThSa atanza ftreiblT iQiiatntea aevenl 
of the ohief prindpIeB laid down nndar 
Vaiaiileatiop. 

«4. 

abab 
8/ <«Gfty,galltlSaap4ir, 

4i-4- Whatadek ye fttxm the fl41da c# 

heaven t 
S<4> TebaTenonaedof prayWi 

Ya have no aina to be fhrgiven.*' 

abcb^A 

8 »+ " It W&8 a summer ^Tening, — 
8 i Old K48par*a w6rk waa d6ne, 

4t And he, Mfore his cottage door, 
Was sitting in the san ; 
And by him sported on the greeiL 
His UUle grandchild Wilhelmm«.'' 

Svttd^ 

abab, (Sentimental.) 
4/ "A vidl€t b^ a m6Bsy Bt6ne, 
8» Half-hidden ft^m the e^ 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the a^." 



«* To hnlit the deer with bound and-horii. Earl Percy took hia way } 
Tha child that'a yet unborn, may rue the hunting of that day." 



abcb 

«/ ^ Mr ao^ea for ohildood'a 6pSidiig 

bl6om, 
• I "f For ap6rtive yodth to atr4y in : 
Fl&r manhood to enjoy his atrength, 
And age to wear away in." 

Wordtwor&i. 
SO. Lciro-KigiBB SvANaa. 

abab 
4 i ** Bo bl4e yon winding riyer fl6ws4 
It a^ema an oiitilet fr6m the aky, 
WksfB, waiting till the weet-wmd 
blown, 
Uti freighted douds at anchor 

Aaa 
4< *'Aro4lid Seb4go'a 16nely Uke, 

There lingers not a breeze to break 
^DA mirror whidi ita watei^ make." 

•art-t^t! — 
VrnlWIflr* 



S9. 

abab 

4t •!• *' The Ocean 16oketh 4p to h^ym, 
Zi Aa 'twere a living thing; 

The homage of its wavea is ^TaBf 
In ceaaelesa worsliiping." 

31. 

abab 

4 «•*-<* Her heirt is Uke a ftded ^6wer, 
4 • Whose beaiity's Idst and aw^ 

ness flown ; 
Forgot, neglected in the bowet*. 
And left by all to die alone.'' 

SongtUr, 

33. 

abab 

4 • <* There is a c&lm fiyf 0i6se who w^epi 
A r^t for wdtfry ptlgilma Ibiina ; 
They softly lie, and eweetly aleep^ 
8 f Low in the ground."— Jfef^^om. 



818 
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84. 

aahh 

A< ** T1lob6 Evening b^lls ! those Evening 

MUbI 
How xatjif & Utle their miiBio t^lls 
Of jonti^ and home, and that aweet 

time 
When last I heard their aoothing 

chime.'* — Moor^ 

36. 

aaab 
4i '* Who ftd me fir6m her gentle breast, 
And hnahed me in her arms to reat, 
And on my cheeks aweet kisses 
pressed? 
ir My Mother.*'— 7%<mi«Mi. 

The expression " My Mother," closes 
ifAch stanza of the poem. A part thus 
lefeated, or making the burden of the 
poem, is oUled a r^ram, 

80« BusNs's Stanza. 

aaabab 

ii **When ripened fields and izore 

skies 
Gall forth the reaper's rustling 

noise> 
I saw thee leave their evening joys, 
%i And 16nelv st&lk. 

To vent thy bosom's swelling rise 
In pensive walk." — Bttma, 

41. 

aabech 
4i+ '*Two spirits reached this w6rld of 
otirs: 
The lightning's locomotive powers 
• ^ 'f or 4« Were slow to their agility : 

In broad daylight they moved 

incog., 
£nj6ying, wlthoftt mist or f&g, 



nj6ying, wlthotit mif 
Satire invisibility." 



CdtnjolbdL 



43. 

aaab 
a ** When middens siich as Hester die, 
Their place ye may not well supply, 
Th«agh ye among a thousand try, 
1+ With v4in endeavor." 

lamib, 

44. 

4< ^Bv torch and tn&mpet ftst arr&yed, 
llaoh horseman drew his battle- 
blade, 
1/ And idrious ^vSrf ch&iger neighed 
ti-¥ To join the dreadful revelry." 



35. « 

abeb 

U <* All ihodghts, aU pftssions, 4U d« 

lights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal (hua^ 
Are all but ministers of love. 
8 i And feed his sacred flame/* 

37 

4/ «0h, never t&lkag&in to m4 
4 i + Of n6rthem oumes and Brftiak 
l&dies; 
It has not been your lot to see. 




like me. the charming ^if ol 
Cadiz.^'— ^yiw*. 

38. 

abccb 

Ai «To h6rsel to hdrsel the standard 

flies 
8 i The biig\es sodnd the o411 ; 
The Gallic navy stems the seas. 
The voice of battle 's on thebreen,— 
Arouse ye, one and all I" — SoitL 

40. 

ababee 
4 i " Tou have the Pyrrhic d4noe as y^ 
4/ Where is the Pyrrhio phalanx 
gone? 
Of two such lessons why feivet 
The nobler and the manUer 6ne f 
4t You have the letters Cadmus gare— 
Think you he meant them fttr • 
slave?"— -Bywn. 

4a. 

4t+ "Thou &rt not flUs3, but th6a ait 

fickle, 
4 1 To those thyself so fondly Boa|plil : 
The tears that thou hast forced to 
trickle, 
Are doublv bitter fh>m thil 
thought : 
4t+ 'Tis this which breaks the heiit 
thou g^6vest, — 
Too well thou lov'st, too booh 
thou leavest"— ^Sffvn. 

45. 

aabeeeb 

4/ "Thou gr^wfet k g6odly trie, wita 

sh6ots [r6oli 

4/ F&nn!ng thS skj^, and 4aith-tx>aiid 

2i± So pr&ppled tknder, 

4i That tii6u. whom parching birda 

could swing, 

And zephyrs rook with lightest 

wing. 
From thy firm trunk unmoved 
didst fling 
2/+ T^mpdst &nd thiinder." 

Magaasine: Oharbmr-^ak. 
Observe how the change of feet in 1^ 
last line, improves the vigor of t'^e r" 
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46* 

aahhe 

4 < ** ffis brftir ma ML : his e^e beneath 

Flashed Hka a fidonioo from its sheath ; 
4/ And like a silver ol&rldn ning 

The accents o' chat moontidn tongue, 
•+ or S 4 Excelsior 1"— ZoN£f Aw. 

47. 

4/ '* Swift t& thS br^aoh his o6mrades fl^,« 

i ' Make way for liberty V they cry, 

And throiigh the Adstrl&n phalanx d4rt 

As mshed the spears through Amold^s heart ; 

While, instantaneoos as his fall, 

Bont, rtUn, p&nio, seized them all.'*— J^M^oMwy. 

4 < + '* The tdrkman Iky beside the river ; 

The wind playea loose throoffh bow and qoiver; 

4 i The ohkrger on the bank fed flr^e : 

4/ The shield hnnff gUttSiing trbm the tr^. * * * 

Wild burst the Damiog element 
0*er man and ooniser, flood and tent ! 
And through the blaze the Greeks outsprang, 
Like tigers, — ^bloody, foot and fang ! 
With dagser-stab and falchion-sweep. 
Bdlving tn6 stiinned and staggering n^ap, 
1^11 lay the slave bv chief and Khan, 
And all was gone that once was man 1*' — Cknif. 

The iambio tetrameter is a sprightly, vigorous measure, in which muoh of Ml 
poetry is writton. See Scott, ]$yron, Moore, Butler, Swift, Gay, Mrs. Hemanft. 

48. 

abah 

4/ ** Leaves h&ve their time to f&ll, 

5 / And fl6w&rs t5 wither kt the n6rth-w]nd*s breath, 
St And stkrs to s^t; but kll— 

5/ Thou hast all seasons for thine own, Death !"— AnoMu 

49. 

ahabce 

Z/ " *T!s sw^et. In thS green sprluff 

5/ To jgiuBe np6n the wkkSning fields arotind ; 

Sirds in the thicket sing, 

6 i Winds whisper, waters prattle from the ground ; 
si A thousand odors rise. 

Breathed up from blossoms of a thousand dyes."— jgry—f. 

50. 

abbaec 

S/ '* Ah 1 there 's a ddathless nkme I— 

/ A spirit that the smothering vkait shall spurn, 

i Ana like a steadfJMt planet mount and bum — 

S { And though its erown of flame 

Ck>nsumed my brain to ashes as it won me, 

^ all the fiery stars ! Td pluck it on me t'*— WWk, 

91. 

abab 

6/ ** We m6um for th£e when blind blftnk night 

i i The ohkmber fills ; 

6 1 We pine for thee when mom's first light 

t/ Beddens the hills." 



6i4 
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551. 

If f *'A long way off Lvdnda stiikN te nM c 



J{ 



Bh( dr&wB nter, 
And 6ne Bees dear^ — 
A long waj off om wiafaes hor ■gun." 



53* 

1/4 ^ It is the Rhine I our mountain vineyards laviof ; 

I i I see the prond flood shine. 

Sing on the march, with evenr bannw waving. 
Sing, brothen I Mis the Rhine.**— Anmnm. 

abah 

6/ ** W^tw&rd thi& e6ane of Empire tkkm its wky ; 

4 • The flfst fear acts already passed. 

bi A fifth shall close the drama with nie day j-^ 

Time*s noblest oi&pring is the last."— .AiHMtff . 

00« PsNTAioenaHi, on Hsnoio MnasoBB. 5{or5<+. 

In this measure^ by far the greatest and most valuable part of oar poeCiy 
ritten. It comprises nearly Si oar blank verse and epia poetry, ana ail 



written. 

dramatic foe^y, " See Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, "Milton, Dxydan* Fopib 

Thomson, Oowper, Pollok, Rogers, ^yron, Campbell, Crabbe, eto. 

Blank. 

5/+ ••The p6et*B ej'e, In & fine fren^ r611ing, 

Doth gl&nco fh>m h6av5n td 6arth, frdm ^arth t5 \Am 

And, as imagination bodies forth 
bi The forms ot things ankn6wn, the p6et's p^n 

Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.**— iSAmm^mots. 

" Tet, higher th&n their t6ps 
bf The v^rdlirolis wills of F&radise npsprdng, 

Which to our general sire jb^vo prospect la^, 
bf Intd his ndther Empire neighboring r6nnd. 

bi And higher than that wkll, a circling r6w 

Of g6omiSst trdes. 16aden with f&irest fhiit, 

Bl^sdms &nd fHiits at 6noe of g61den htHe, 

Appeared, with gay enamelled colors mixed ; 

Ot which the snn more glad impressed his beams 

Than in &ir evening doud, or humid bow. 

When God hath showered earth.**— Jli2«M». 

aahhttddy &c. 

%f '* Oh 1 hkd he be^n content to s4rve the or6wny 

With virtues proper only for the gown ; 
Or had the rankness of the soil Men freed. 
From cockle that oppressed the noble seed ; 
D&vid f6r him his tnnefal h&rp had string. 
And h6av6n h&d w4nted 6ne imm6rtal sdng."- 

96* EuEozAO Stanza. 

ahah 

%% •• The br^e^ o&ll of incenso-br^thing m6m, 

The swallow twittering fr6m the str4w-bnilt sb^ 
The cock*s shrill elarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall roose them from their lowly oed." — tfSr«f 
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ft I 4 *< For tli6a wtfst ]n6ii8rcfa b6ni. Traditioii^s plkgw 

6 • Tell not the pUmting of thy psrent tree, 

Bat that the forest tribes bare oent for af^B 
To thee, ana to tiiy sires, the sabjbct knee.*^» 



58. 

1/ «< H&rp 6f fhS N6rth, fSLrewSlI ! the hills ffrow d&rk, 

5 • On piirple p^ks a deeper sh&de descending ; 

In twilight oopse the glowworm lights her spark, 
The &er hauHseen are to the covert wending." — SeaiL 

I i 4- *' FhlloflophtirB may tMoh thy wherea b outs and natni^ ; 

14-1- Bat Inse, as aU of nSjjperforoe, mast think *em, 

The schoolooy best has fixed thy nomenolatare : 
And noAta. too. mnflt Cftll thfiA Eoh-o-linknm."— 



And poets, too, most call thee Bob-o-linkam, 

ah abec 

614- '* And th6a liast w&Iked ab6atr— how str&nge a st6i7— 

§i In Th^bes^s struts, three th6a8and y^ars ag6 ; 

Wh^ Ihh M^mn6nltim was in kll its gl6ry, 

And time had not began to overthrow 
Those monuments and piles stupendoas, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous," — Bi ^SMtiL 

61« BrBoif^s Stakza. 
ah aba bee 

Sit ** ^v!?^ ^ ^'^ ^^ "^ ^^ ®*^y writing. 

What should be easv reading I oonld I scale 
Parnassus, where the Muses sit inditing 

Those pretty poems never known to fail, 
How quickly would I print (the world dd^hting) 

A Gre(»an, Syrian, or Assvrian tale ; 
And sell you, mixed with Western sentimentalism, 
Some samples of the finest orientalism." — Byr&», 

"W Jim iambic hypermeters of moderate length occur only o'^w and thim in tfee 
poem, thsy are more commonly humorous than serious. 

6d« The Bbmrxr. 

abbaaee adee dff 

it ** And c&nst thou, M6ther, f6r a m6ment think 

That we, thy children, when old age shail shed 
Its blanching honors on thy weary head. 

Could from our best of duties ever shrink i 

B6on6r th£ sdn frdm Ms high sphere should slndk. 
Than w6, nngr&teftil. 16ave thee in that d&y. 
To pine in soutude tiiy life away. 

Or shun thee tottering on the grave's cold brink. 

Banish the thought I — ^where^er our steps may roam, 
O'er smiling plains, or wastes without a tree. 
Still will fbnd memory point oUr hearts to thee» 

And paint the pleasures of thy peaceful home ; 

While duty bias us all thy gneh assuage. 

And smooth the pillow of thy sinking age."— iTI £. ffkUi, 

63* Spxmsxbian Stanza. 

ababbebee 

il * There is a pleasure in the p&thless w6ods, 

There is a ripture 6n the 16nely shdre, 
There is Bo<^e<7, where none i&tradea, 
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Bv the deep sea, and masio in its roar. 
I love not Man the less, hat Nature moreu 
From these oar interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been before, 
To minffle with the universe, and feel 
1 4 What I can ne^er express, | yet can rot all oonceaL*'— 

An iamlno hexameter is usually called an Jlsxatkdrme. 

64. 

aabb 
8 < ** The d£w was fidling f&st, I the Bt4rs began to blink,^ 

I heard a voioe; it said, I ^ Drink, pretty creature, oiinkt' 

And looking o^er the heoge, J before me I espied 
€/ A snow-white mountain lamb J with & maiden &t its side."— TFordr n%k 

65. 

ababcc 

r • " For kgea^ 6n the silent f&rest h^re, 

Thy beams did fall before the red man came 
To dwell beneath them ; in their shade the deer 

F6d &nd feared not the Arrow's deadly &im. 

Nor tree was felled. | in all that world of woods, 

•4 Bave by the beavers tooth, | or winds, or rash of floods.^*— 

66. 

aabb 

%f *' I fi^ the T&llevs, Spain \ \ whfire thf mighty rivers rdn. 

And thd hills tnat litl thv h&rvgsts | &nd vineyards t6 the si&n, 
And the flocks that drink thy brooks I and sprinkle all the green, 

f/ Whdre lie thy pUuns, | with sh^ep-waliLs seamed, | and 61ive shides 

[between." — ■.' 

67* Lines DivismLi. 

ti ^ The m^lanoh61y d&ys are o6me, | The saddest 6f the y^ar. 

Of wailing winds and naked woods, | And meadows brown and setf." 



#i << 0. better th&t her sh&ttered hi&lk | Should sink beneath the w&ve ! 

Her thunder shook the mighty deep, | And there should be her grave I 

Nail td th6 mast her h61y flag,— s6t evSry threadbare siil. 

And give her to the god of storms, — | the lightning and the gale I** 



68.' 



i/-f '* No :— the j6ke has bden a g6od one, | Bdt I'm getting flSnd of quki ; 
And I douH like deviations | from my customary diet ; 
So I think I will not go with you | to hear the toasts and speeoheab 
But stick to old Mon^omery Fla(>B, | and have some pig and peaon< 



^ Fkthfir &nd I went d6wn to t6wn | A16ng with Captain Gk>oding, 
And th^e we s4e the m^ and b6ys | As thick as hasty ptidding.*' 

Dr.ShoMwrg: TaniMDooHu 

The quantity of iambic verse in English literature, tu exceeds that of all tte 
•ther kinds of verse. 

* There Is also a sort of doggerel stansa, nsnally lamblo, ending with a long pntj Um^ ail 
keqoeatly foand In newspapers ; as,— 

**Now Bedben wte a nloe young mia 
As 4ny in the t6wii ; 
And Pbcsbe loved bim very dear. 
But, on aoooant of his being obliged to werk Ibr a ttvtag, Ihl 
eoflld make mmself agreeable to old Mr. and Mrs. Browa. 
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2. ANAPESTIC TERSE. 



1. 

abah 

Otfic M6ve your fSet 
* Ao vor Bouna, T6 OUT Bdandf 

Whilst we ffr^et Whilst we grdet 

All the grdund."— JZ««dUr. All the grdond. 



** Move your f^et 
Tooor Boiind, 



abacdbdc 
%f *' Now, iii6rtal, prepare, 
%a For thj &te ib at hitnd ; 

Now, mortal, prepare 
tf-f And surrender. 

For Love shall arise, 

Whom no pow^r can withstand, 
Who rules m)m the skies 
To the centre."— ^fOAviZZtf. 

♦• 

abah 
B/-f The adtnmn winds nishing 
2 a ^ Waft the l^ves that are sparest ; 
Bat our flow'r was in flashing, 
When blighting was nearest. 



8/ 
2a 

2/+ 



6. 

aabeeh 



%a 



« Gome, my m&tes, let as w6rk, 
And all h^ds to the f&rk, 
Za While the siin shines, oar h&yoooks 

to make: 
S/ So flne is the day. 

And so fragrant tne hay. 
That tlie meadow *s as Imthe as the 
wake."— »Swar<. 



Or, d M6Te yoar IM 
T6 oar sound, 
Whilst we greet 
All the gronndL 

3. 

ababet dede 
8 a** When, in r6ge, he oame th^re, 
Beholding how st6ep 
The sides did app^r, 
And the b6ttom how dtep ; 
His t6rment8 projecting, 
And sadly refleoting, 
2 a -t- That a lover forsaken, 
2/ A n^w love may g^t ; 

But a neck, when onoe broken. 
Can never be set," etc — WaUL 

5. 

aahh 

2 a *< Our life is a dr4am, 

2 a Our time, as a stream, 

2/ Glides swiftly aw&y ; 

4 a And the f ligitive m6ment refVUes to 

[st4y."— YFmI^. 

y» 

aahbh 
2 a " Let the stiipid be grave, 
*Tis the vice of the slave ; 
But can never affree 
With a maiden uke me, 
4a Who is bom in a country that 's hapii| 
and free." 



*Ja 



• a + 






8. 
abab 
** I am m6narch of &11 1 survey, 

My riffbt there is n6ne to dispiite ; 
From the centre all rousd to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute."— 6btfgMr. 

9. 

"Thouffh the d&y of my destiny's 6ver. 
Ana the st&r of my &te has dedinea, 
Thv soft heart refused to discover. 
The faults which so many could find."— J^yiwi, 

10. 

•*The Btr&wberries ffr6win the m6wing, Mill May, 
And the bob-o-unk sings on the tree ; 
On the knolls the red clover is growing, Mill May, 
Then come to the meadows with me."— JSiM^imM. 



4a4 
• a 



11. 



** How ftir is the r6se I what a beaiitiful fl6wer 1 
The gl6ry of A'pril and M4y 1 
Bat the leaves are beginning to fiide in an hour, 
And they wither and die m a day."— Wam, 



924 

ababb 

%f *<ToBiche8t Alaa! *tisiiiT&iii; 

8/ Who hid in their tiims have been hid ; 

Their treasures are squandered again : 
4/ And hire m the gr&ve are all mitials forbid 

4 a Save the tinsel that ■bines on the dark oofiMiiii^'^' 

13. 

ababec 

f *' The mtlsic of stream and of bird 

« Shall oome bide when tbe winter la 6'er ; 

m Bat the v6ioe that was dearest toils, ahtUbeliteid 

In our desolate ohmnberB no moi)» 1 
4/ Th6 sunlight of M&y on the w&ters shatt qoi^w— 

4a B&t th4 light of her ey« hath dep&rted HMver !'*• 

14. 

aabb 

4 a When the fl6wers of friendship or 16ve have deo&yed 

In tbe heart that has trusted and once been betrayed, 

i^ Nd stins bine of kindness their bl6om oanrest6re: 

For the verdure of feeling will quicken no mor« i"— . 

4a-f '^ So I h6pe, from henceforward von n6*er will ask, o&a I 

^/f This teasing, oono<&ited, rude, mBolent &nimal. 

And if this rebiike might be ttimed to his b^neflt, 
(For I pity the m4n,) I shotUd be glad th6n of it.^' 

ab aab 

4/ '* A w&rrior so b61d, and a vinrin so bright, 

8/ Conversed as they s&t on tne gr^n ; 

They gized on each 6ther with lender delSght,^- 
Alonzo the Brave was the name of the knight, 
The maid— was the fkir Imogene." — LswU. 

aabbecdde9 

8/-f " A bre&tb of submission we brdathe not ; 

The 8w6rd that we've dr&wn we will sheathe not ; 
4/ Its Bo4bbard is Uft where our miurtyra are laid, 

And the vengeance of ages has whetted its blade. 
8 A -4- Earth mqy hide, waves ingulfl fire consume us ; 

But they shall not to slavery aoom us : 
4a If they rule, it shall be o'er our ashes and graves ; 

But we've smote them already with fire on the waves, 
8 a f And new triumphs on land are before as ; 

To the qhaige 1— Eoaven's banner is o'er us." — 

16. 

abab 

<« 4- ** When the bUkck-lettered list to the g6d8 was presdnted, 
^ (Th5 list of what Fkte for each mortal intends.) 

At tiie long string of ills a kind goddess relented, 

And slipped in three blessings — ^wife, children, and friendft^ 

ir. 

4 a ** Should the tempest of wfcr oversb4dow our 14nd, 

l^-f Its b6its could ne^er r6nd Freedom's temple asiinder ; 

For unmoved at its portals would Washington stand. 
And repulse with ms breast the assaults of the thunder."— Pi 
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18. 

ababeceb 

4 tf <f ** Wheo ft prince to the f&te of the peisant has vi^ded. 
4tJ The tapestry waves dark round the dim-lkrhted hall ; 

With 'soutcheona of silver the coffin ia shielded, 
*/4> And pifea stand mt&te hy the duiopied p&ll : 

4 « 4 Through uie o6aits, at deep midnight, the t6rches are gl^amiqf } 

In the prondly-ardied chapel the hMnen ave beaming ; 

Tar adown the long iale sacred mnaio ia atraaming. 
T^imnnting a chief of the people slioiild idl.'*--2Si0tt« 

19* liOnDB DlVMIBLfc 

abab 

%J ^ Hie c4ptive qadrper, | Hurled d6wn from the thr6iiey 

JdKS buried in torpor, | Foigotten and lone."— J9ff««. 



8. TROCHAIC VERSE. 



zu 



1* 

aabh^ 

Tdming, 
Bdmixig, 

^ FdU of gri^f'and fiUl of pidn." 



%i 



*"Tla most certain, 
B^ their llirtinff, 
8 1 « 'W6men h&ve most envy ahAwn ; 
Pleased to rain 
Others' wooing^ 
Kever happy in their own." 

aaabtocb 

%i '* Gl^ar wells spring no^ 

Sw^et birds sing not, 

Loud bells ring not 
A CheerfuiQr ; 

Herds stand weeping, 

Flocks all sleeping, 

Nymphs back cree^ng 

Fearfyilly.*'~45MU9Mari. 

%i4 ^ Wo6 tae ftlr one, wh^n arof^d 
S i E&rly birds aro singing ; 

When o'er all the fhigrant ground 
JEarly herbs are spnnging.'* 



U "S^ehimstHdtt 

VUleys wide, 

Over woods, 

Over floods ; 

So shall I 
8 < « (I.6fty p6et 1) todoh the sk^.^-^SbfAii 

4. 

8 < ** Whining thro^h the modntidos, 
%i9 Biizzing 6'er the vUe ; 
Bless me ! this is pleasant, 
Biding on a raiL^'^-ifiiiiaM. 

abab 

2<0 <* O&n I c^ase to oftre, 

8 i C&n I o^ase to languish, 

6/ While my d&rling flir 

Is 6n the oodch of koguish f* 

T. 

4< *<Th6ngh we oh&rge to-diy wilb 

fl^etness. 
Zi9 Th6ugh we ar4ad to>m6rniw'8 
sky, 
There 's a melancholy sweetneaa 
In the name of days gone by." 

*< Hiisband, htisband. o^aae your stiiib, 
7/ Nor 16nger idly rfcve. sir; 

Thdugh I &m your wooded wlf«\. 
7/ Y^tl'm n6t your elikve, sir."— J?i 
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Btc 



1 1 d " N6w the pine-tree's w&ving t6p 
Ztc O^ntly greets the m6rning g^e ; 
Kidlin^ now begin to crop 
Dabiea in the dewy vale." 

Ciuimngham. 

At •«G&llnotaiir.them6nthofr6MB~ 
8 < Th^re an n6ne to bl6om ; 

Homing Sght, alas I discloses 
%t€ Bat the winter of the tomb." 

13. 

aaabeecbj See, 

I < d << So6ts who h4ve with Wkllace bldd, 
Scots whom Brace has often led, 
Welcome to the ^ory bed, 

2ic Or to victory." — Burnt, 

Compare Ztc with 4 1, 818, st. 44. 
15. 

Ztc "It shall o6me in Empire's grdans, 
Borninff temples, trampledthrdnes ! 
Then, Ambition, rae thy luat. — 
Earth to earth 1 and dost to dost I" 

Otolp. 

17. 

abaheded 

4< " In the greenest 6f oar vUleys 
Ztc By good angels tenanted. 
Once a fair ana stately palace 
(Snow-white palace) reared its h4ad ; 
In the monuroh Thought's dominion. 

It stood thdre ; Ztc 

Never seraph spread a pinion ^^ 

OverabrichUl'so&ir"— Po#. ^tc 

19. 

ababcc 

Ztc «F6et6fthehe&rt, 

Delving in its mine. 
From mankind apart. 
Yet where jewels sniue ; 
Ztc Heaving lipwards t6 the Ught, 

Preoioas wealth that charms the 
sight."— -Zoafctf. 

SO. 

I $9 '< H^ that 16ves a r6sy oh^ek, 4 1 

Or a coral lip admires. 
Or from starlike eyes doth seek 

Fael to maintain his fires ; 
As old time makes these decay. 
flo his flames mast melt away." 

drcm, 



11. 



Ztc " S61dier, r^st 1 thy w&rfim 6*«ry 
4 1 Sldep the sl^p that kndwa m/k 

breaking: 
* Dream of battle-nelds no mora, 
Days of danger, nights of v»t- 
ing."—iSbott. 



14. 

aaabcch 

Zt " Oft as summer dtees. 
When thine eye reposes 
On its lingering roses, 

%tc Once so l^ved by th4e. 

Think of her who wove tooa, 
Her who made thee love them ; 

8/ Oh 1 th^n remdmber mLV 



16. 

aaab r^^ram 



rn 



d%tc "Whdn the Alh4mbra wtik 

gained. 
On the moment he ordained 
That the trumpet straight should 

sound 
With the silver clarion roand. 

W6i8md,Alhlunal" 



Zt 



18. 

abaaabccdd 

*< In a v&lley th&t I kn6w, 

Happy scSne 1 
Thdre are meadows 8l6fiBf 

16w, 
There the fairest floweiB blow, 
And the brightest waters flow, 

All serene ; 
But the sweetest thing to see. 
If yoa ask the dripping tree, 
Or the harvest-hoping swain. 

Is the rain." — .m^ 

91. 

aabb 

" S6e the nSddy m6ming smiling. 
Hear the grove to bliss hegailing ; 
Zephyrs throngh the woodlau 

playing. 
Streams along the valleys 

ing."— (ToUmhO. 
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aaabab 

41** Siver w^ddin^, ^ver w6oiii^, 
Still a lovelorn heart pursiung, 
Bead ycu not the wrong you're 
doinff, 
%ig In m^ cheek*B pale hue t 

All my life with sorrow strewing,— 
Wed, or oeaae to woo." 

Oan^fbeU, 



•1% 



5i 
4n 



il 



Ti 



fIJ 



13. 

abceab ab 

4 ^ *< Ah I my heart is ^ver w&lting, 
2 1 Waiting tor the Miy,~ 

Waiting for the pleasant rambles 
Where the fragrant hawthon 

brambles, 
With the woodbine altematii^, 

Soent the dewy way. 
Ah ! my heart is weary wuting 
WaiUng for the Aiay." 



S4. 

aabb 

" Tb^n, meth6ught, I h^ard a h6Uow sofind, 
6&th4ring tip from kll the 16wer grodnd ; 
Narrdwing in to wh^re they sat assembled, 
Ldw volupttiotis miisic, winding, trembled." — TImiifMA. 

25. 

abab 

"Koiintain-windB 1 oh I whither d6 ye e&ll me. 
Vainly, vainly, would my stops pursue : 
Chains of care to lower earth enthrall me, — 
Wherefore thus my weary spirit woo." — Blttnan§, 

26 a LiNXi DivraxBLB. 

a a, Ao» 

*'Wh6r9 the w6odis wivinff, ] Steady, gr^en, and hlfh. 
Fauna and dryads, nighuy, | Watch the starry d^." 

27. 

abab 
'* tTp the d^wy m6untain, J Health is b6unding lightl^r • 

Oa 



On her brow a g&rlaoa, | twined with richest posies : 

&y is she. | elate with hope, | and smiling spxjghtly : 

Bedder is her cheek | and sweeter than the rose is." — Q» Brmm, 



%i 



28. 

aabby <&c 

"Th^n in th4e let th6se reJ6ice, | who s^ek thee, s6If-den^ing| 
A3i who thy salvation love, | thy name be glorifying." 

29. 

" C6me, and t^ll us, oiir Ximena. | lo6kinff n6rthward f&r awfty 
O'er the camp of the invaders, | o*er the Mexican array."— IFAiM«r 

*'S6ftly bl6w the* Evening breezes, | S6ftly fiUl the d^ws of niffht : 
Tonaer walks the Moor Alcanzor, | Shunning every glare of light." — Ptpc% 

30. 

"'B^ams of n6on, like bi&ming Uinoes, | throiigh the tAM»tope fl&sh n^ii 
glisten 
Aft ahe stands before her lover | with raised eyes to look and listen," 
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4, DACTYLIC VERSE. 

Oor literature has bat little regular or pore daotylio Teno 



I. 

maah 

%i «'UndofthePllgrini's pride. 
Land where my lathers died, 
ttbm ev*ry moiintaioHude 
i Let freedom ring."— Anitt. 

3. 

maabceeh 

%d **Biiffhtinher&ther^Bhan 

Shields gleamed ap6n the wall, 
Load aan^ the minstrels all, 

4 i Ch&ntm^ his gl6ry ; 

When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter's hand, 
Mate did the minstrel stand 

S Hia lit To hear my story." 

Zongfettew, 



9. 

aaah 

id <^Frte from satiety 

Care and anxiety, 
Charms in vari^ 

de F411 to his ahii^."* 

4. 

ahah 

%d "Takeherupt^deriy, 
dc lift her with clure ; 

Fkihioned so sl^nderlir, 
Yoting, and so fldr !"^ 

id "Wh^reshaU the loTor Teat, 
d t Wh6m the fiites «Cvw 

i icm his tra» maiden's 
Parted foraver."- -^tt. 



id 
Zde 



idic 
%dt 



Id 
tdc 



6. 

aaheeh 

'* Bird of the wUdemeap 
Blithesome and ciimbt-rless, 

Light be thy m&tin o^er m6orland and Ite , 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dweUing-plaoe— 

O, to abide in the desert with thee 1'*— iSyy. 

r, 

ahah 

*' C6me from the m6ant of the leopard, spdnse, 
Come from the d^n of the lion ; 
Con^e to the tent of tb;^ shepherd, sponse, 
Come to the mountain of Zion." — 0. Browm, 

S. 

aaaheeeh 

^ B6y8 will anticipate, | lavish, and dissipate 
AU that y^our Dosy pate I hoarded with oare ; 
And, in their foolishness^ | passion, and molishnem, 
Charge yon with charlisnness, | spurning yoor pra 



prafv* 



9. 



Itf 



' VK&At not to dr^am of the fiiture bef&re us ; 
Paune not to weep the wild cares that come o'er ua ; 
Bark, how Creation's deep, musical ohoruau 
t^nintermitting, goes lip into heaven I 
N^ver the 6cean-waye falters in flowing ; 
Never the little seed stops in its growing ; 
More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing^ 
T^ ^9^ \y^ nourishing stem it is nven." — (Mget^ 
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10, Lnras Biyibiblk. 

ttabb 

%d$ ** S^e, in his w&ywardDess, H6w his fist doubles ; 

Thofl pagilistical, daring life's troubles : 
Strange, that the neophyte enters existence. 
In sach an attitude, reignhig resistance.'' — jBood* 

11 

• abbf &0. 

^de ^ Qften had moilntain-side, modntain-side, br6ad lake and Btrdani| 

Gleamed on my waking thooght, waking thought, crowded my drenkP 

13. 

aba bee d eed 

$4i ' ^ QHen. be the gr&ves where ber martyrs are l^inff t 
gde Shr6udless and t^mbleas they siink to their rait, 

While o'er their ashes the starry fold flying 
Wrapt the proud eagle they roused from his nest. 
S d B6me on her n6rthern pine, 

liOQg o'er the foaming brine 
Spread her broad banner to storm and to ann ; 
H^av'n keep her ^ver free. 
Wide as o'er l&nd and sea 
Floala the &k emblem her heroee have won." — Silmg$m 

13* LXNIS DlVISIBLS. 

abab 

kdi *^ Time, thon art ^ver in m6tion | On wheels of the d&ys, years, and ^goSf 
Keetleas aa waves of the ocean, | when Earns or Boreas rages." 

ChBrowfCs Grmik 
14, 
aahh 

7 il " Oi&t of the kingdom of Christ shall be g&thered, by Angels o'er P&tan 
vict6rioas, 
All that oflbiideth, that lieth. that fiuleth to honor his name ever glorious.'* 

IK 
19. 

T itf ** Nlmiod the hdnter was mSgh^ in hiinting, and i&med as the rdler of eitlei 
ofydre: 
Babelf and Erech, and Aooad, and Calneh, from Shinar's fair region hli 
name afiir bore.*'— J5. 

5. COMPOSITE VERSE. 

JUiCBioB Ain) Anafxstb. 
1* Ai 

** Onr frde flSg Is dim<Hng ** With a l&uffh and 86ng we glide al6n8, 

In the free mountain iur, Acr6ss the fleeting sn6w ; 

And bilrmshed knaa are gutncing, With friends beside, how swift we ridt 

And w&rridrs gkth&ring thdre.** On the beatitifal tr&ck bel6w." 

Bryant, FUUk» 

TkmvgTwA ihsM eompoeiU veree, thow whai fed compoee each qf ike jtfMn. 

3. 

"We bdried him d&rkly. at d6ad of night, 
The 86ds with our oavonets tiirning ; 
By the strdggling mdonoeams' misty lighL 
And the lantem dimly biirning." — Wolfe. 

**'TwaB the b&ttle-fi^ld ; and the o61d^ p&le mOon 
Looked d6wn on the d^ad and dvmg ; 
k\A the wind passed 6'er with a dim and a wAO, 
Where the yodng and brive were l^ng." — Lamidoe^ 
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4:. 

" I kn6w where tbe ^oi&ng May violet gr6ws, 
In its 1606 and lowly n6ok ; 
On its mossy bank, where the large tree throws 
Its br6ad dark bodghs, in s61emn rep68e, 
Far 6ver the silver brdok." — Bryant* 

•*Thy he&rt was a river | Without a mkin — 
Would I had loved thee n^ver, | Florence V&ne. '— P^niZtfAm flbdbi. 

** There waa 6nee a little fbiintainl That fldwed aw^ nnse^n 
In the bosom of a mountain, | where man had nevui been.''^(7. Towmg* 

T. 

* Let ns g6, lassie, gb to the br&es of Balanhither. 
Where the blie-oerries grow 'mong the D6nny highland nSather/' — TutMohiU, 

**0, the 61d, old cl6ck,of the h6asehold st6ck, | Was the brightest thing and n^test : 
The hinda, though 61d, had a toiich of g61d, i And its chime rang still the sweetest.'' 

** It was m&nv and m&ny a y^ar ag6, | In a kingdom b^ the s^a, 
That a m&iden there lived whom yoii may know, | By the name of Annabal L^e ! 
And this nuuden she lived with no other thought | Than to love and be Iotm 
by me." — B)e, 

All the Feet. 

10. !!• 

" Night sinks on the w4ve ; " G6 where fflory w&its thee, 

H6II0W giists are signing; But when lome elates thee, 

Sdfr'blrds, to their cave, Oh 1 still remember me.'* «ta 

Throiigh the gl6om are flying."— ^^moiw. Moom. 

19. 13. 

^ tt is written 6n the r6se, " The dep&rted I the dep&rted I 

In its gl6ry's fdll arr&y,— They visit tis in dreams ; 

Bead wh&t those biids di»cI6se — And they glide ab6ve our m^moiton 

P&sslng &w&y." — Bemaiu. lake snadows over streams." 

14. 15> 

•• Oft In thfi stillj^ niffht, «* Gdntle and 16vely fSrm, 

Ere sliimber's ch4in has b6nnd What didst thou h^ T' Ao. 
me. 

Fond 'hlLim6rf brings the light ^^» 

Of 6ther d&ys around me ; ** N^ar the Ikke where dr6oped the willotp. 

The smiles, the t^ars, Long time &g6; 

Of boyhood^s years. Where the rook threw back the billow 

The words of love then spoken ; Brighter th&n sn6w ; 

The eves that shone, Dwelt a maid beloved and cherished 

Now aim and gdTie, B^ high &nd 16 w ; 

The cheerful hearts now broken." But with antumn^s leaf she ^rislied« 

Moore, Long time &g6." — MorrU. 

IT. 

**Miay &re the th6nghts that come to m6 ( In my l6nely m^ing; 
#r ; M&n^ &re thd th6ughts th&t c6me t5 m6 In mj^ 16nel^ mdslng; 
And they drift so str&nge and swift, | Th6re *s no time for oh6 
Which to follow, for to leave any seems a losing." — Oranak. 

18. 

** MIkrch— m^rch— m&rch I Earth gr6ans as they tr^ad I 
Each o&nies a skiill ; going d6wn to the d^ad."— CbsM. 
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*•• 

" Kn6w je the l&ud where the ogress and myrtle 

Are Emblems of d6ed«s that are d6ne in their olime— 

Where the r&ge of the viiltare, the 16 ve of the tilrtle, 
Now m41t into s6ftae8s, now madden to crime t 

Kn6w ye the Und of the o6dar and vine, 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine,** eto^^B%tiim 

SO. 

^ Bdak ve, biisk ve, mj b6nny, b6nny bride. 
Busk ye, bosk ye, mv winsome marrow 1 
Bnsk ve. bask ye, my Donny bride. 
And tnink nO more On thd br&es of Ikrrow.^^MumUom^ 

91. 

M Wild roved &n Indl&u girl. I Bright Alf&r&tii, 
Where sweep th6 w&tSrs f Of tnd bliie JtinlatL 
Swift &s &n &nt6l6pe I Throti^h thd fbrSst g6in^, 
Loose wdre hSr j^ttt looks | In w&vy trusses flowing." 

« Mdrrily swinging on brier and wded, 
N^ar to the nest of his little d&me, 
Over the motintain-side or m6ad, 
B6bert of Lincoln is tilling his nlim»— 
B6b-o-link, B6b-o-Unk ; 
Spink, spuik, splnk ; 
Snnff and safe is that n6st of oias 
Hidden among the stimmer flowers. 
Ch6e, chde, oh^e 1"— ^^'^on^. 

This beantifhl stanza is remarkable for a skillful combination of nearly all 
lliafoet. 

Many songs are composite in their versification ; and odes are f^eqaentlv not 
only oorapof ite in metre, bat very irregalar in the length and rhyming of the unea. 

ISz._ «( 'Twas kt the rOyal f^ast for P^rs!& w6n 

By Philip's w&rlike s6n ; 
A16ft, in &wfal st&te, 
The g6dlike hero sdte 

On his imp^ri&l thr6ne : 
His v&liant pe^rs were placed arOnnd, 
Their brows with rdses and with myrtle b6mid ; 
So shodld desert in &rms be ordwned. 
The 16vely Thils by his side 
Sat like a blo6ming E&stem bride. 
In flower Of yoiith and beaiity's pride. 
H&ppy, h&ppy, ha^py p^r ; 
None biit thO brave, 
N6ne biit th6 br&ve, 
N6ne biit th& hrkve deserves the f&ir,'* etc — Dryden, 



966 Drjrden^B Ode on St CeeIlia*B Day, Poe*B Bella, GoUins's Ode on the rwnnM^ «»4 
Ora/B Odes. 

We sometimes meet with scraps of verse, formed chiefly with the design ol 
being meohanioftlly ingenioas. 

*' She drove her fioek o'er mountains^ " Now^ 0, now I needs mast jparl, 

By ^WM, or rock^ or fountains,'''' Ihrttng though I absejit mourn; 

* JAflhUf and bngMly breaks away Absence can no Joy impart. 

The morning from her mantle gray."— J^rwk •% once fled can ne'er retnTn." 

This la Une^hyming or tcord-maU^tg. 
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** T&mari tod / moertd castle, " X venlikf^ draws her rosy Toil 

Tim^ana-rAjfmtf-renowned, L ovely o'er the western sky ; 

L igMy I et thy waves then Z ingerin^ cloads in beantr sail 

Z tap the sUepy I edges, £ re the night withdraiiB their dy*. 

P our in 9 uretl silver if ot a wavelet,*' etc. 

ProM!,, 'loudly over, g ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^q^ 

Z; AMM^ d own With laughter, ,^ ,rr «»*«» w*«v « vwm» m 

2> oAmg, fiaiking onward " etc. «rwfi«. 

MarklC% Lseture$. ,, g^^^ sharpness shows the sweetest^Win^ 

Tliis is Utu-rhmiHff and aUUtrO' Sach eattings rather heal than rond^ 

oombined. See page 861. And such beginnings tonoh thdr mdJ* 

coF- f- w d- dis- and p- 

A -^ed -lend -lought -eath -ease -ain. 

bles- tt- b- br- and ag- 

^* A cnrsed fiend wrought death, disease, and pain ; 
A blessed friend brought breath and ease agun.** 

6^nh Trases have been called ta$k poetry. 



Faulty Lines. 

Pomt out ih4 oiron: — 

Faulty mbasurb : " And the moontains will echo industry's glad song.'' 

" Low shall they lie while ages after ages flee, 
But their tomb shall stand a proud ThermopybB." 

Faulty kkthe : " Should eveiy hopeful proepect fade on life's unoertair. wijy ,* 

Should every tie that love has made^ be rudely torn awaj. 

" Another story all the town will tell ; 
Phillis paints &ir to look like an angeL" 

Both : '* And now, where shade and fountain meet. 

Herds of horses and cattle feed." 

rKELEGANT AHTHX : " Above the woody vales, on high 

The eagle soars in majesty.'* 

Too KAinr epithsts: '* Dark-rolling, high in eddjring wreaths npriang^ 

Awfully grand, majestically awfuL** 

Bad niAGERT: '* Balmy zephyr, lightly flitting, 

Shade me with your azure wing.** 

Faulty thouohts : " The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 

Deceitful shine, deceitful flow- 
There 'a nothing true but Heaven.**— 7! JUbona. 

Smiles and tears may be deceitful ; but smiles of joy, and tean of woe, an 
never so. 

'* Back from Miami, like a star he flies, 
Meigs to assist to hurry the supplies." — FredonUMd, 
What a sad falling-olT, in the second line, fh>m the epio grandeur assumed ia 
flia firsti 

" All the congregation arose in the pews that were numbered. 
But, with a cordial look to the right hand and the left hand, the old man, 
Kodding all hail and peace, disappeared in the innermost c^anceL 
Simply and solemnly now proceeded the Christian service ; 
Singing and prayer, and at last an ardent discourse from the old man." 

LongfiOow. 

This is downright prose, and rather poor prose at that " The pews thai wwv 
numbered''' — what a poetical idea 1 
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OBSBBYATIOVS. 

1^ Poetry is oloseljr allied to mosic, piuntiii^, statnary, and, indeed, to all thi 
^•le aits, of which it is the greatest Its master passioo is love, ia the most en- 
larged sense of the term. In some poetry, thought predominates, as in Pope's 
Rssay on Man ; in some, /deling, as in Wolfe's Burial of Sir John Moore ; in some 
the imagery, as in Moore's Lalla Bookh ; in some the music, as in songs, which 
often have but little to recommend them, except that they are good veliides for 
pretty tunes or airs. In some poetry are happily combined all the excellencies. 

2. Poetry must b^ composed in accordance with the principles of oorreotiiess 
and the traits of exoeltenoe^ required in good prose; that is, it must ponass ftai 
damentally all the good qualities of good prose, and aO deviations most be each 
B8 nuike it poetry, and elevate it above prosc^ or such as impart to it some p€> 
coliar poetic excellence. 

3. Poetry should be composed in a lofty or ardent glow of spirit ; and 
deficiency allowed in any of its essential qualities, should generally be atoned 
for by superior excellence in the other qualities. 

4 Poetry, in its feet, csesural pauses, rhymes, words, modes of expression, 
arrangement of words, and licenses, should be in accordance with the usage 
oi the best poets, or in accordance with the principles in which the art itself 
is founded. 

5. Such a mode of versification should always be chosen, as will best oorre- 
■pond with the sentiments of the intended poem. 

6. When a certain stacza, or a certain mode of versification, has been adopted, 
there should not be, throughout the same poem, any departure firom it, either in 
the kind of feet, in the number of feet to the respective lines, or in the mode 
of arranging the Unes that rhyme. Regularity is one of the cliief beauties of 
poetry. 

Rhyming lines should not be allowed to come occas^ionally into blank verse ; 
uor should lines of blank verse be occasionally interspersed among rhyming 
lme& 

7. Rhymes should exactly correspond, or at least be allowable; that is, oorre- 
^nd sufficiently to be authorized by the usage of good poets. 

8. When the iperit of poetry Ls to depend on its structure as to quantity and 
locent alone, there must be regularity and great melody, or great excellence of 
bought, sentiment, and expression, to atone for the qualities that are wanting, 
rherefore most of our "Sapphics," "hexameters," and other fantastic imitationn 
ii what is found in ancient or in foreign languages, are hardly poetry according 

the genius of our literature. 

9. Songs are not alwajrs so regular as other poems. To write a good song 
squires great art, unless the mind happens to be one of those rare and fine ones 

1 which nature has combined the poet and the musical composer. The best 
t »ngs are written by learning the air, tune, or music first, and then setting it to 
1 x>rds, or, rather, wedding it to words. 

10. In the composition of odes, the poet may, in general, pursue whatever 
V) triety of versification he pleases, in order tkat he may express a varying trai 
oi feeUngs in rhythm suiting the difi^erent parts, and thus produce a much riche 
ac d better harmony than unvaried regularity could afford. 

11. It seems to be a prevailing opinion among the people of western and of 
801 them Asia, that poems — especially long ones — should be varied in versifica- 
tion, in order to produce the highest degree of pleasure. Scott, Byron, and 
Mo >re,- have written many of their cantos tnus, and successfully. The privilege, 
however, of using different feet promiscuously, or of varying the versification, 
can be allowed only to relieve monotony, or when such diversity will make the 
vers) more expressive, or deddedlv moro a«»t.o«»oKio than remilAr Rtmotiire would 
aaakv)it 
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12. We bometinies find, eren in shorter poems that are not ods^, a s^rt ol 
wayward irre^o^hkritj iu the length and rhyming of lines. The propriety of 8 ich 
gtructuru muMti I suppose, be judged by the etfect ; and if it proves to be reallr 
the inborn muMe of ffetmUj of courso it is allowable. But perhaps the reader 
would rather bear a poet's opinion of it : — 

" He [Halleck] is ^miliar with those general rules and principles which are 
the basis of metrical bannony ; and his own unerring taste has taught him the 
exceptions which a proper attention to variety demands. He understands tliat 
the rivulet is made musical by obstructions in its channel In no poet can be 
(bund passages which flow with more sweet and liquid smoothness ; but he 
knows very well that to make this smoothness perceived, and lo prevent it fW>ai 
degenerating into monotony, occasional roughness must bo interposed." — Bryant, 

13. Poets take unusual liberties with language, which are called poeUc 
licenaea. Greater liberty is allowed to them than to prose writers, chiefly in the 
dioice of words, in the number of words, and in the arrangement of words. 
They sometimes use antiquated words, spelling, or pronunciation ; they often 
shorten words, sometimes lengthen them, and sometimes exchange them for 
kindred words or forms. They sometimes adopt obsolete or foreign idionaa 
They allow unusual ellipses, unusual pleonasms, and frequent and sometimes 
violent inversions. In general, any arrangement of words id allowed that will 
preserve the sense. 

14. Poetry may be faulty in the measure, in the rhyme, in the imagery, in 
the modes of expression, in the quaHty of the thouglits. But the worst and 
most common iault is that of making poetry out of gaudy language merely, oi 
out of remembered poetic scraps and phrases. Such is most of 1^ newspaper 
poetry, in which we have often been obliged to see the waves of the Paciiio 
rolling about in the Mis-sissippi Valley ; rose-bushes blooming in January ; buds, 
violets, roses, juicy peaches, golden apples, and twinkling stars, all flourishing 
promiscuously together. We have also heard nightingales sing on the Ohio 
river, and larks where surely they never were. True poetry does not consist in 
a jumbling-together of the images, words, and poetic expressions of other poets, 
but in exact copies or daguerreotypes of interesting parts of the world of nature 
or the worid of soul, as conceived with a warm heart, a sprightly intellect, and 
ft glowing imagination. 

15. The ancients said, " The poet is bom, not made." From his very 
mfancy the beauties and melodies of earth impress themselves divinely on his 
soul. To him, the earth and the heavens seem full of spirituality and beauty; 
and, as he gazes upon them, his mind runs into delicious reveries, and revels in 
heavenly musings, perhaps long ere he lays his hand upon the enchanting lyre. 
With him, that train of thought which every person is said to have when awake, 

runs to melody," or trips in poetic measures— in iambics, trochees, anapeeta, 
sad (lact3'ls. His knowledge is therefore all laid up poetically; and when & 
proper subject is held in the enkindling glow of liis feelings, liis thonghta come 
lortn with the getiuine poetic aroma, Cr crystallize around his theme in divine 
iln?ir.r"? ?^^® ^'^^^' Although we see new rhymes almost daily, there is 
av«r k1 , ®? ?**.'* ^^ vo^iry-, and there is no danger that the world will 
^ZJ^Z Tl^ ^'^^^ excellent poetry; for it is only now and then that a 
r^tTin S "^ """^^ ^^'"^'^^ ^ • ^ ^^ m^n\mA are not willing: 
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1 7 PUNCTUATION.* 

Pnnctaatioii is the art of applying certain points or marks ta 
bterary composition, in such a way as will present the sense and de- 
livery to the best advantage. The chief use of points is to denote 
pauses. 

The division into sentences, and parts of sentences, is made chiefly aocording 
to the grammcUical sense, though it is sometimes influenced by delivery; as, 
** Approach, and behold, while I lilt from his sepulchre its ooveriDgl" — Dr, 
JhtL 

It may be well to remark, at the outset, that punctuation must necessarily 
▼ary with all the varieties of style; and that sometimes the same paiagrapb may 
be differently punctuated, and correctly too^ according to the view that is taken 
of it. Indeed, it seems that capitals, Italics, and punctuation-marks generally, 
have acquirecl, like words, various meanings ; so that we are at liberty to use 
ibem, and j^o use them, much in the same way as we use words ; every person 
presenting bis thoughts by their aid, of course with more or less advantage, ac- 
cording to his knowledge of their various meanings and uses. Uniformity, bow- 
ever, is a primary law; and the entire subject of punctuation is certainly some 
thing more than '*a matter of taste." We should at least be careful not to use 
any notation unnecessarily, not to use one notation where a different one would 
express tlie sense better, and not to use the same notation — as the dash is some- 
times used — ^in contradictory senses. 



The principal marks of punctuation are the following twelve : — 



The period. * f . ), 

The colon ( : J, 

The semicolon ( 5 ), 

The comma ( 5 

The interrogation-point. ( ? 



/7 

i; 



The dash (-^ 

The curves ( () 

The brackets ( f ] 

The hyphen ( v 

The quotation-marks. . .( '^ 5J or ' ^ 



The exclamation-point. .(!),! The underscore. ( V 

In applying these marks, discourse may be viewed as composed 
of paragraphs, sentences, clauses, phrases, words, and parts of words ; 
all of which may be briefly termed parts. 

The pauses are relative rather than absolute. The semicolon requires a pariSe 
double that of the comma ; the colon, double that of the semicolon ; and the 
period, double that of the colon, and sometimes even longer. Most cf the other 
points require pauses that depend chiefly on the some. G-rave or solemn dia- 
40UZRe nxjuires longer pauses than that which is lively and spirited. 



The division of his discourse into volumes, books, parts, cantos, 
verses, chaptci*s, sections, paragraphs, and sentences, is left chiefly tc 
every writer's own taste and judgment 

* It is safd that Aldus Manatius and his grandson, two printers of Venice, devised Italics 
and the four principal points, about tho be$dnning,(>f the fifteenth century. The interrneatioq 
and ezelamation points are ascribed to SpanI^h printers, and the dash has been ascribed tc 
the French.— Period means, literally, a ctretiU of words; ooLoir, a member; bkmioolok 
ka^fA mmnbmri and oouma, zpart out of. Bee Mctouymy, p. 899. 

16* 
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A paragmpb always oegins anew, and oonsisti of one or more aentenoei^ ooi» 
prising usoailj all that relates to one sabject. Paragraphs are oonunonlj kept 
apart by short breaks, or blank spaces. 

A sentence must be complete, in sense and constroction, wfth refbrence to 
what precedes it or follows it It is, in general, so mach of the tttttboi's dis* 
noorse as be ciiooses to present as one thought. 

1. PERIOD. 

1. The period is pat at the end of every complete sentence tha^ 
is not interrogative or exclamatory. 

Bx.— "Begin and end with Gkxi." 

** If the counsel is good, no matter who gave it** 

** As yet, the forests stand clothed in their dress of undecayed magnifloeooe. 
The winds, that rustle through thoir tops, scarcely disturb the lilenoe of die 
shades below. The mountains and the valleys glow in warm gveen, of Uvdy 
russet." — J, Story, 

Sxeroises.*^" He that wants health, wants every thing** 
" Give, then^ generously and freely recollect, that, in so doing, you are ex- 
ercising one of the most godlike qualities in your uatiu^ go home, and look al 
your fiuniliesi smiling in rosy health, and then think of the pale, £mune-pinohed 
cheeks of the poor children of Ireland" — S. S. PrenHss 

2. It is sometimes used to separate sentences closely allied in 
•cnse and construction. 

Ex. — " The character of Washington is among the most cherished contem- 
plations of my life. It is a fixed star in the firmament of great names, shining witb- 
)Ut twinkling or obscuration, with clear, steady, beneficent light It is assodaled 
witli all our reflections on things near and dear to us." — W^ter, 

flach sentences were formerly often separated by the colon, and are now some- 
t\mui beparated by the semicolon. 

Bsercises." — " No man ever lived under a more abiding sense of reapoiMi- 
bilicy LC man strove more faithfully to use time and talent as ever in the g^reat 
Taiikmaster's eye no man, so richly endowed, was ever less ready to trust in 
his own p-K wers^ or more prompt to own his dependence on his Maker" — Bening : 
MiUon 

3. It sumetimes separates sentences even when connected by con 

)nucticns. 

Ex. — " It may be that the submissive loyalty of our Others was preieraoie tt> 
that inquirmg, censuring, resisting spirit that is abroad. And so it may be thai 
mfancy is a happier period than manhood, and manhood than old age. Bat 
Grod has decreed that old age shall succeed to manhood, and manhood to infimcy 
Pven so societies have their law of growth."^-ifa<»ttia2^. 

Sentences of this atructurc are also sometimes separated by the semicoloDy or, 
irhere a greater point is needed, by the colon. 

Exercises. — '' This scene is worth a voyage across the Atlantks yet htK% 
^ in the neighborhood of the Natural Bridge, are people who have paned tiwii 
lives within half a dozen miles, and have never been to survey these monameiitf 
of a war between rivers and mountains, which most have shaken the 
(tself to its centre" — Jefferson 

* iBMrt points and oapltol letters, or whatever 1* aeedad to mako the examples 
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4. It ii sometimes put modestly afler a sentetice that is expressed, 

for the stkke of greater force, in the interrogative or exclamatorj 

form, thon^fh declarative in sense ; or when the interrogation or ex- 

ciamation [>oict would be too forcible. 

Ex. — ** To bp • rebel or a schismatic, was surelj not all that ought to be re- 
quired of a man in high employment. What would become of the finanoei^ 
what of the mat me, if the Whigs who could not understand he plainest balanoe- 
Bheet were to manage tlie revenue, and Whigs who had never walked over a 
dock -yard to fit out the fleet" — Macavlay. 

Exercises *^" I thought my new aoquu^ments would enable me to see th» 
Indies with tolerable intrepidity ; bu^ alas 1 how vain are all the hopes of theory. 
wben unsupported by habitual practice*' — Elckctic Magazine 

5. It is used to separate words and phrases, when put for such eiH 
tire sentences as any of the foregoing. 

Ex. — ''^t 19 -K Tender-eyed blond& Long ringlets. Cameo pin. Gold 
pencil-case on a chain. LockeL Bracelet Album. Autograph book. Ac- 
cordion. Reads Byron, Tupper, and Sylvanus Cobb, junior, while her mother 
makes the puddings. Says, 'Yes?' when you tell her anything." — 0. lil^. 
Hobnea. 

Exercises. — '* Out with the boat here to the left that will do" 

6. It is put after any word or phrase complete by itself, or suffi- 
ciently significant alone ; as, headings, signatures, titles, directions, 
imprints advertisements, etc. 

Ex.—*' For Sale." " Opinions of the Press." *' Dr. B. Brans, Chairman." 
'* To the Honorable the Legislature of Virginia." "St. Louis, Aug. Ist, 1867." 
" The History of England, from the Accession of James the Second. By Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. Volume L Philadelpbia : E. H. Butler k Co. 1860." 

Exercises.— ** Contents" "Apollo Garden" "From Punch" "Yours, 
truly, John Griscom" " To the Hon Edward Bates" " H Clay, Select Speeches 
>f 8vo Price $1 00" " Popular Astronomy By M Mitchell, LLD New 
Vork: Phinney, Blakeman, and Mason 1860" 

" Archbishop What is your business, friend ? 

'* GU Bias I am the young man who was recommended to you** 

7. The period is put afler every abbreviation, and then supersedes 
40 point except itself. 

Ex.— "Albany, N. Y., Sept, 1860." "Henry Holmes, Esq., addressed the 
jBembly." "Sir David Brewster, K. H., LL.D., F.R.3., L. A E." 

Exercises.— "T S Glover, Esq, was cjilled to the chair" "To Mr and Mrs 
indwy" **Dr I P Vaughan" "At 7 o'clock, P M" "To the Hon Wm B 
tark, Sup^t of Com Schools" " On the 4th inst he disappeared" 

a. In compound numbers^ the period usually supersedes the comnaa, 

Ex.— "1 T. 3 cwt 2 qr. 8 lb. 3 oz."— 2). P, OoOmrrL "£1. lOs. ed."— 
Wilson, 

b, Wlien the abbreviation becomes itself a word, the period is 

not used. 

Ex. — " Will Hardman had three sons ; Tom, Ned, and George." — ZToiffftey- 
worth, *' 20 per cent advance." 

Exercises. — '* Rara Ben Johnson" "Gen Toif Thumb" *Tant8 were mads 
far gent^" "0^ the Ist inst, stocks were 6 per cent below par" 
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Sodi expressioiis as Ist, Sd, 2dl7, 4fh, 5th, do not take ^e abbreTiating period , 
tat thej are not so modi abbreviations as they are cardinal nnmbers made ordinal 

8. The period is put at the end of figures or letters that introdace 
enumerated parts. 

Ex. — '* 126. The Discontented Pendnlum." *' Lesson LXT. — On the Gk>yem- 
ment of the Tongua" **I have two good reasons: 1. I can not give my atten?- 
tioQ to it; 2. 1 have nomonej to invest in it" ** Of this species there are two 
varieties: (a.) The preposition and present participle; (6.) The preposition and 
perfect participle." — & & Greene, 

Sxerciaea. — ** lis Practical Jokes" "Let ua consider — 1 Its soil; 2 It* 
limate" 

a. The period is generally preferred, for the sake of neatness, aftei 
Roman or Arabic numerals, though the comma or the semicolon woul-l 
often be more iiocurate ; as, " Isa. Iv. 3 ; Ezek. xviiL 20." 

9. The period separates decimals from whole numbers. 

Ex.—" 42.76 yds., for $9,056 +." 

Exercises. — "The young lady at the blackboard answered, that 40 fthiftkani^ 
< 12 oents each, cost $4bO." 

2. COLON. 

1. The colon is the intermediate point between the period and 

the semicolon. 

Ex. — " Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested: that is, some books are to be read only in parts; 
others to be read, but not curiously ; and some few to be read wholly and with 
diligence." — Bacon. 

Exercises. — A wicked man, in his iniquitous plaus, either fails or suc- 
ceeds if he fails, disappointment is embittered by reproach ; if he succeeds, suo* 
cess is without pleasure, for, when he looks around, he sees no smile of con- 
gratulation. — Harper's Magazine. 

We have but faith we can not know ; 

For knowledge is of things we see ; 

And yet we trust it oomes from thee 
A beam in darkness let it grow. — Tennyson. 

2. Tt is put at the end of a sentence, complete in sense, to which 
is annexed some additional remark or fuither explanation ; especially 
when the conjunction is omitted. In this sense it answers to How 
*o ? Why so? Explain more fully what you mean. 

Ex. — "Our good and evil proceed from ourselves: death appeared cerribb 

U) Cicero, indifferent to* Socrates, desirable to Cato." — British Essayieii 

* Princes have courtiers, and merchants have partners ; the voluptuous haw 

companions, and the wicked have accomplices : none but the virtuous can hav« 

frienda" — Johnson, 

"With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 
The lower still I fall ; only supreme 
In misery: such joy ambition finds." — MUton. 

Exercises. — What a fool am I to drudge any more at this woollec trade I 
for a lawyer I was born, and a lawyer I will be one is never too old to learn. 
— Arlmthnot With regard to the faults of others, however, we say ' fear' " 1 
fmrhe may be led into such and such an action." — Wliatdy, 
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Dear Welsted, marici in dirty bole, 
That painful animiU, the mole 
Above ground never born to grow, 
What mighty stir he keeps below 1 — Pope, 

8. It is put at the end of whatever formally promises or introducei 
•omething, and ends with as followSy the following^ this^ these, thuM^ 
or suggests such a meaning. 

Ex.— "Of cruelty to animals let the reader take the following specimen :— 
Running an iron hook into the intestines of a live animal ; presenting this ani* 
aal to another as his fbod ; and then pulling up this second creature, and sua* 
ending him by the barb in his stomach." — Sydney Smith. 

"There are two questions which grow out of this subject: 1st How far is 
any sort of classical education useful ? 2dly, How far is that particular dassi 
cal education adopted in this country useful ?" — Id, 

£xercises, — ^This is ihe state of man to-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost — ShaJcespeare. 

Mr. Wirt then rose, and began thus 
'*Ahunni of the University, ladies, and getiUemen 
** The occasion," etc 

4. Hence it is generally used to introduce a quoted paragraph 

or discourse. 

Ex. — " ' The Press! — What is the Press?' I cried j 

When thus a wondrous voice replied : 
*In me all human knowledge dwells, 
The oracle of oracles,*" etc — Montgomery, 

''He said to the men who carried away his trunk to the boat: ' Go, and 
fetch back my trunk ; I will not go if my mother is to be made unhappy by 
it'" — Irving' s Washington. 

The comma ahoald be preferred^ when there is a close dependence, and but a 
single quoted sentence ; as, " He said, * I will abide the conaequeuces.' " 

Exercises. — But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke 
My manors, halls, and towers, shall still 
Be open at my sovereign's will, etc.— ^SSooft. 

6. It has been frequently used to separate a figure from whai 

it illustrates. 

Kx. — "Ambition often puts men upon performing the meanest offices: so 
rllmbing and creeping are performed in the same posture." — Swift, 

Eiercises. — Small service is true service while it lasts; 

Of friends, however humble, scorn not one 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts. 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the suiL'^'Wordswofih. 

6. It was formerly much used, and is now sometimes used, to 

separate complete sentences that are more closely allied to one 

another than to what precedes or follows them. In this sense, 

the semicolon or the period is now often preferred. 

Ex. — " Property is private, individual, absolute. Trade is an extended ani 
oomplicftted consideration: it reaches as far as ships can sail or winds can blow 
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ft is a fTTMi and raiions iiia6hiii& To regulate the immbeiieBB moTement^' 
fit^« — Ghaiham. 

*' That waa enough : the spark had fallen : the tram waa ready : the ezplo 
Bion was unmediate and terrible." — Macaxday, 

" It ia an intenselj cold climate that is 8u£B,cient to freeze quickaQrer : the 
oUmate of Siberia ia sufficient to free^se quicksilver: therefore the alimate of 8h 
beria is intensely oold."— lfVtt«ly. 

But Sir William Hamilton writes, *< He who oonaeienfiouslj peHbrms his dntr 
*.8 a truly good man \ Sooratea oonsdentionsly performs hia do^ ; theraflvre Socra- 
tes is a good man." 

Exercises. — ^Lightning takes the readiest and best conductor ; so does the 
electrical fluid lightning bums ; so does electridtj lightning sometimea deatioja 
life animals hare also been killed bj lightmng* — Eclactic Magaane. 

7. In the grave or formal style, it is nsed after the address 
which stands next to the beginning of a letter or other writing. 

Ex. — *' Hon. Edwabd Etebbtt. 

^^ Dear Sir: 

" I thank you for your, etc. 

" Joseph Stobt." 

In the familiar style, the comma, or the oomma with the dash, is often preferred 
Ei._"DKABSnL 

** The latest news from Boston, giving information, etc. 

'^ James Madbok.** 
There is great diversity as to the mode of punctuating such phrases. When 
Jia period is put after the first address, it shows simply to whom the letter is sen^ 
which then begins with the next address; but when an inferior point is placed 
after the first phrase, the person is addressed by name as if he wer& present to the 
writer. The neatest form seems to bo that of putting a perl'^d after the first ad- 
dress, and a comma after the second, if the phrases occupy diCeront lines ; and a 
period with a dash after the first, and a colon after the second, if they Ski<> m the 
same line with the beginning of the letter. 
** Gbobos W. Taylor, Esq. 

" Dear Sir^ 

" As you write me to give," etc 
'* GsoBOB W. Tatlox, Esq. — Dear Sir : As you write me to give my opinion,^ 
eto.— 7)l«i Printer, 

8. It is used after words or phrases that stand at the beginning 
of sentences, and have the sense referred to in the third rule of this 
section. Indeed, the chief use of the colon is, to show that the 
part before it is incomplete and promissory, and that the part after 
it contains the main thought, or an important appendage to it. 

Ex. — " For example : ' When the verb is a passive, the agent and object 
change places.' Better : When the verb is passive^ the agent and the object 
change places." — G. Brown. 

" No: this is not learning: it ia chemistry or political economy— -not learn 
\!a%P^^Eckclic Magazine. 

Ezeroises. — ^To sum up all if we must, etc. 
Terms Three Dollars a Tear, invariably in Advance. 

It is sometimes put between a subject and what is said of iL 

Ex. — "EanaivB: what can you say of it?" — Schooi Chogrqphy, This nMgi 
docs not seem tc be we^ established. 

9. It is sometimes used to separate the name of a person or thing 
fiom that of the locality ; or a second reference from a first. 
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-<'A lajer of Slate in Hornblende: Oomwall, England."—- ITUfiAeoek 
Exercises.—" London Partridge ft Oo." " Edoab A. PoB f%e Pianmr/ 

But, in pbraneB like the following, the comma is used : ** To Wm. UolmeSi 
Ko 25, Sprace Street.*' 

It is sometimes used, though improperly, as a mark of abbreviation. 

Ex.— "To Chaa: D. Drake, Esq."; better, '*To Ghas. D Drake, Esq." 

10. It is used as the sign of proportion. 

Ex. — 2 : 4 : : 3 ; 6 — As two is to four, so three is to six. 

The colon, in most of its senses, is akin to the dash ; and hence, when the 
anse which aooompanles the colon would be too long, the dash is someiimea 
referred. 

3. SEMICOLON. 

1. The semicolon is used as the next greater point than the com- 
ma, or as intermediate hetween the comma and the colon or period. 

It is often used when related parts already have the comma, and 
a greater point is needed. 

Ex. — " Without dividing, he destroyed party ; without oorrupting, he mad* 
a venal age unanimous." — OraUan. 

• " The Indians are taken by surprise : some are shot down in their cabins ; 
others rush to the river, and are drowned; others push from the shore in their 
biicben canoes, and are hurried down the cataract'* — Bancroft. 

Exercises. — if *it was intended for us as well as for you, why has not the 
Great Spirit given it to us and not only to us, but why did he not give to our 
fore&thers the knowledge of that book with the means of rightly understlBindlng 
It?— £ JShereU. 

A love of equality is another strong principle in a republic therefore it does 
not tolerate hereditary honor or wealth and all the effect produced on the minds 
of the people by this fictitious power is lost, and the government weakened but, 
In proportion as the government is less able to command, the people should be 
more willing to obey. — British Bissayisis, 

2. It frequently separates two clauses, connected by but^for^ andy 
or some other connective, when thoy are not very closely dependent 
on each other. 

Ex. — " That the world is overrun with vice, can not be denied ; but vice 
however predominant, has not yet gained unlimited dominion."— JoftTiTOw. 

" Keep thine heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the issues of life.**— 
BffAe, 

*'He is, indeed, a horse; and all other jades you may call beasts.**-— 
Shakespeare, 

a. The conjunction or connective is sometimes omitted. 

Ex. — " The miser grows rich by seeming poor ; an extravagant man grow 
poor by seeming rich." — Proverb, 

Exercises. — " The town was set on fire and a witness of the scene relates 
that two thousand Indians were slain, suifocaterl, or burned." — Banci'oft. 

Napoleon was an early riser so were Frederick the Great, Charles tha 
FweUlh, and Washington. 

When the Intter part is a mere phrase, the comma is preferred before it, even 
when the part itself is subdivided by the comma. 

Ex. — ^* And ther«)fore will 1 take the Nevil's part, and, when 1 spy advantage 
*laim the crown.** — Shakespeare 
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8. It is nsed to separate short related sentences, wLen two oi 
more of these are gathered into one sentence. 

Ex. — ** Listen to the aavice of your parents ; treasure up their precepts ; re- 
spect their riper judgment ; and endeavor to merit the approbation of Iho wise 
and good." 

"On the land were large flocks of magpies and American robins; whole 
fleets of ducks and geese navigated the river, or flew off in long streaming flies ; 
while the frequent eHtablishment of the pains-taking beaver showed that the 
solitudes of these waters were seldom disturbed even by the all-perrading savage^ 

Exercises. — He suffered much oppression he was often imprisoned he was 
flially compelled to go into exile. — AfacaiUay, 

Epic poetry recites the exploits of heroes tragedy represents disastrous events 
comedy ridicules the vices and foUies of mankind pastoral poetry describes 
rural life and elegy displays the tender emotions of the heart. 

4. EithcF of the principal elements, and, generally, any of the 
modifying elements, can be so extended as to make a loose series, 
whose parts may be separated by the semicolon, especially if any of 
them are subdivided by the comma. This has been called the ent^- 
merative sense. The dash is sometimes used, though less properly. ^ 

Ex. — " To give an early preference to honor above gain, when they stand in 
competition ; to despise every advantage which can not be gained without dis- 
honest arts ; to brook no meanness, and stoop to no dissimulation, — are the in- 
dications of a great mind." 

"Asa traveler, Smith had roamed over France ; had visited the shores d 
Eg3rpt ; had returned to Italy ; and, panting for glory, had sought the borders or 
Bungury, where had long existed an heredtary warfare with the followers of Ma- 
homet" — Bancroft 

" ' I have always,' says Ledyard, 'remarked that women in all countries are 
dvil and obliging, tender and humane ; that they are ever inclined to be gay and 
cheerful, timorous and modest ; and that they do not hesitate, like men, to per- 
form a generous action.' " 

Exercises. — Tlie disposition to insult and mockery is awakened by the 
softness of foppery, the swell of insolence, the liveliness of levity, or the solemnly 
of grandeur by the sprightly trip, the stately stalk, the formal strut, and the 
lofty mien by gestures intended to catch the eye, and looks elaborately formed 
as evidence of importance. — Johnson. 

A ualad should be, as to its contents, multifarious as to its proportions, an 
artistic harmony as to its flavor, of a certain pungent tivsto. — Ec. Magazine, 

False in institutions, for he retrograded false in policy, for he debased false in 
morals, for he corrupted false in civilization, for he debased. — Lamarlinc. 

6. An explanatory or appositive phrase, an adjective phraso, r 
participial phrase, or any other phrase, especially when elliptical, ot 
ubdivided by the comma, is often set oflf by the semicolcn. 

Ex. — "It was a voyage of discovery; a circumnavigation i' chari^."— 
Burke. 

" Mercer was upright, intelligent, and brave ; esteemed as a soldier and be 
loved as a man, and by none more so than by Washington." — Irving. 

" Charles the Twelfth, of Sweden; born, 1682 ; killed by a cannon-ball, 1718/ 

Exercises. — Eloquence is action noble, sublime, godlike action — WebKltr, 

I assure you I will never go to see her no, not I. — jEclgeworth. 

There are three persons the flrst, the second, and the third.— C7. Bro¥nL 
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This lovely land, fhis glorious liberty, these benign institutions^ are ooni oura 
to enjoy, ours to preserve, ours to transmit — Webster, 

I will never give my consent to such an undertaking never, never, never 1 •^ 
Chatham. 

He is my major-domo that is, my steward, or superintendent over household 
affairs. — PrescoU. 

Among the oaks, I observed many of the most diminutive size some not 
above a foot high, yet bearing bunches of small acorns. — Irviihg, 

6. It is generally used before a«, introducing an example. 
Ex. — " Can signifies ability ; as, * 1 can read.* " 
Exerci5es.-Not wet as," Dry hay" "Dry wood." — WarcssUr, 

7; The semicolon, considered simply as a greater point than the 
comma, is much applied to phrases, or series of phrases, that are not 
emotional. 

Ex.—" The Minstrel ; or, The Progress of Genius." — BeOliie, 

*• State vs. John O'Neal, larceny ; dismissed." — Newspaper. 

" Inestihablb. Too valuable or excellent to be rated ; being above all price , 
uOf * inestimable rights.* " — K Webster. 

" A dress of blue silk ; plain, high body ; the waist and point of a moderate 
length ; the skirt long and full, with two broad flounces pinked at the edge." — 
Harper's Magazine. 

"Contents: Pate; Power; Wealth; Culture; Behavior; Worships Con- 
siderations by the Way; Beauty; Illusion." — Atlantic MonMy. Here the com- 
ma would have slurred over the matter too lightly, or not given it the desired 
importance. 

Exercises. — Rio, 9 cents Maracaibo, 12 cents Java, 15 cents. 
In sight of Santa Fe made an early start came to a fine spring shot an 
antelope saw a herd of wild horses, etc., etc. 

Contributors Dr. 0. W. Holmes Mrs. Sigoumey Gilmore Sims, Esq. 

4. COMMA. 

1. The comma is generally used where the sense requires a short 
pause, but not sufficiently great for the semicolon. 

Ex. — ** It was supposed to be an island, and received the name of Florida 
firom the day on which it was discovered, and from the aspect of the forests, 
which were then brilliant with a profusion of blossoms, and gay with the fresh 
verdure of early spring." — Bancroft, 

Exercises.— There upon a point of land at the entrance of the haven a lofty 
cross was erected bearing a shred with the lilies of France and an appropriate 
inscription. — Id. 

From the hUls in his jurisdiction he could behold across the clear waters of a placid 

ea the magnificent vegetation of Porto Rico which distance rendered still more 

admirable as it was seen through the transparent atmosphere of the tropics. — Jd. 

Perhaps almost all punctuation in regard to the comma, might be reduced to 
the four foUowing head^ : — 

1. The serial sense. Two parts, connective, — ^no comma ; more parts, or 

2. The parenthetic sense. CommsL [two without connective, — comma 

3. The explanatory sense. Comma. 

4. The restrictive sense. No comma. 

If any one will examine the punotaaildon of a well-pointed book, he will probably 
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IM BnrpriMd to set bow far theee four principleB reach. We might easfly enlmi 
on this view of the subject, bat, to make as little iimovation as possible, we ahul 
eonaider the oomma,— 

First, with reference to compound sentences. 

Secondly, with reference to simple sentences, and smaller parts. 

2. The comma is used to separate the clauses of a compound sen- 
tence, when they are too closely connected for the semicolon. 

Ex.— "There mountains rise, and oircliug oceans flow." — Pope. "How 
wretched, were I mortal, were my state.'' — Id, " The beautiful fern lies in TfJOBtr 
patches on the open hill-side, though within the woods it is still fresh and green.' 
'—Cooper, "Columbus, who discovered America, was a Genoese." "But 06 
easioos are past^ the hour of their reckoning is nigh at hand, even now my twi- 
3ght is coming on, and my hopes are darkening into regreta" — Ec Magaaint, 

Exercises. — Since life is short let us not be too solicitous about tlie ftiture. 
I can not succeed unless my friends assist me. Where tlie carcass is there will 
the buzzards be gathered. Either a sterner course must be pursued with him 
nr he must be sent to some other school What you leave at your death let it 
I e without controversy else the lawyers will be your heirs. Wealth is of no 
real use except it be well employed. Such was the terrible explosion of the 
boat that not a life was saved. 60 violent were the wind and rain that our 
wheat was destroyed. I go but I return. Whatever we ardently wish to gain 
we must in the same degree be afraid to lose. Her mouth costs her nothing iot 
she never opens it but at others' expense And yet after all it is man it is mind 
it is intelligent spirit that gives to this grand theatre of the material universe aL 
its worth all its glory. The &rmer who had never been in a city before and wbc 
was therefore most easily duped at once bid on the watch. When public bodiee 
are to be addressed on momentous occasions when great interests are at stake 
and strong passions excited nothing is valuable in speech fiirther than it is con- 
nected with high moral and intellectual endowments. If it be in the spring of 
the year and the young grass has just covered the ground with a carpet of deli- 
cate green and especially if the sun is rising from behind a distant swell of the 
plain no scene can be more lovely to the eya 

a. The clauses are sometimes elliptical, but punctuated as if they 

were not so. 

Ex. — " The wind was the keenest^ and the snow the deepest, that ever an- 
noyed a traveler." " Husbands were torn from their wives, and children fixxn 
their parents." " Say, shall my bark attendant sail ?" " A peal of gunpowder 
was heard on the water, and another, and another." 

Exercises. — If so the worst might well be expected. My pen diverged la 
the right then to the left And there was now no talk no sport no rest but dig 
gold wash gold refine gold load gold. There was a greater variety of coIotb b 
the embroidery of the meadows a more lively green in the leaves and graoi 
brighter crystal in the streams than I met with elsewhere. 

3, A clause is not set off when restrictive, or when it depend 
closely on something else, and has the sense of a noun, an adjective, 
or an adverb. Sach are — 

a. Restrictive relative clauses. 

Ex. — " He was a man whom nothing could turn aside from the path whiob 
duty pointed out." "I plucked such plums as were ripe." ''I will sell joo 
whatever you wish to buy." 

h. Clauses begitmingr with a«, because^ Aotf, if^ le$t^ (/i«sii ikat^ 
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»ken^ where, whether, while, why, or other adverbs of timu, place, or 

manner, and closely depending on the preceding clause. 

Ex. — ** He has acted ts an honorable man should act" " He is not the less 
a gentleman because he is poor." ** Edwin saw how happy the old bird was 
with her nestlings." " Tell me when it was that you saw him." *' There is 
nothing humbler than ambition when it' is about to olimb.'^ ** Do you know 
whether he is at home." *'■ Come as the waves oome when navies are stranded.** 

c, Clanses from which the antecedent or the relative is omitted, 

or the conjunction that, to make the connection still closer. Indeed, 

restrictive clauses, like other clauses, are frequently elliptical. 

Ex. — " Take which you like." " I saw the book you mentioned." " Ht 
thought he had never seen any thing quite so beautiful before." "A good name 
is ra&er to be chosen than great riches." 

Exercises* — ^He deserved neither the reproaches which had been c ist upon 
him while the event was doubtful nor the praises which he received when it 
had proved successful. It is such men as he is that bring the party into dis- 
repute. Avoid a slanderer as you would a scorpion. Tory writers have with 
justice remarked that the language of these compositions was as servile as any 
thiog that could be found in the most florid eulogies pronounced by bishops on 
the Stuarts. He informed them whence we came whither we were going who 
we were. The rain fell in sheets the thunder rolled the lightning flashed fierce 
and lurid and the wind swept in gusts over the thicket as if it would uproot it 
altogether. We weep over the dead because they have no life and over the 
living because they have no perfection. The variety of wild fruits and flower- 
ing shrubs is so gruat and such the profusion of blossoms with which they are 
bowed down that the eye is regaled almost to satiety. 

4. A word or phrase having the sense of a clause that would be 

set off by the comma, is also set off by the comma. 

Such are frequently participial or adjective phrases, when they are explanatory, 
•r not restrictive. 

Ex. — **By assisting him, you will benefit yourself;" L e., " If you assist him," 
etc. " Ores are natural compounds, being produced by nature."* *' I dislike all 
misery, voluntary or involuntary." 

Exeroisea. — No child's play to make a breach here. Some Cromwell guilt- 
less of his country's blood. It is morning and a morning sweet fresh and beauti- 
foL There was a Grecian liberty bold and powerful full of spirit eloquence and 
fire. The blast seemed to bear away the sound of the voice permitting noth* 
ing to be heard but its own wild howling mingled with the creaking and i at- 
Uing of the cordage and the hoarse thunder of the surges striving like savage 
beasts for our destruction. 

5. Simple sentences do not usually require the comma. 

Ex. — ** The real security of Christianity is to be found in its benevolent moral 
itj." " Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid some heart once pregnant witk 
celestial fire." — Oray, 

Exercises. — To be, contents his natural desire. The blossoms of spring ' 
•od the fruits of autumn, give pleasure to the souL 

6. When the entire subject is a clause, or a long participial or 
infinitive phrase ; when it has a clause, a long adiunct or other simi« 
Ur phraie, or parts requiring the comma ; when it ends with a verb, 
ar with a noun that might improperly be read aa the nominative ; 
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or when a woid precedes the verb, that would otberwiee be of donbt" 

ful character or reference, — it seems best to separate the subject from 

its predicate. 

Ex. — " That one bad example spoils many good precepts, is well known.' 
" He that has mach nose, thinks eveiy one speaks of it" ** Whatever improves 
him, delights hinL" " To bo totally mdifferent to praise or censure, is a real dd- 
feot in character.*' *' For me to fVimish him so lai^ and expensive an outfit^ is 
utterly impossible.** '*£Us having been seen in the neigliborhood, was the 
ground of suspicion.** "Honor, affluence, and pleasure, seduce the heart* 
" Necessity, that great excuse for human firailty, breaks through all law." 

There is a strong tendency to omit the comma from before the predicate of snoa 
entences as the first seven of the foregoing. 

Exercises. — He who fiiUs in love with himself wiU have no rivals. What- 
ever is is right. Who does nothing knows nothing. To mamtain a steady 
course amid all the adversities of life marks a great mind. What the design c^ 
these men was has never been ascertained. Family feuds violated friendahipa 
and litigations with neighbors are the banes of society. Flames above around 
beneath and within devour the edifice. Divide and conquer is a principle 
equally just m science and in policy. 

7. When the predicate-nominative is a long clause or infinitive 
phrase, and immediately follows the verb be^ it is usually set off, 
especially when it has the air of importance, and might be made 
the subject. 

Ex. — " One of the greatest secrets in composition is, to know when to be 
simple." — Blair. " Their service was, to grind the com and carry the baggage.'* 
•^Irving. "But the question is, are the examples correct in syntax T"— 
O. Brovm, " The consequence is, that most animals have acquired a fear of 
man." — NaL History. 

Exercises. — The groat mystery about the theft was that the door was found 
still locked as before. All that a man gets by lying is that he is not believed 
when he speaks the truth. The question that is to be discussed to-night by the 
speakers is " Would the Extension of our Territory endanger our Liberties r* 

^ 8. Tiiree or more serial terms, or two without their connective, 

are separated by the comma. " 

An adjective qualifying others after it with a noun, is not set off; as, *< Two 
large black horses.^' *' The little, round buds unfolded into broad white bloasomB.'* 

Ex. — " No virtue, no eminence, conferred security." 

'' Hedges, trees, groves, gardens, orchards, woodsy &rm-hou8es, huts, ball^ 
mansions, palaces, spires, steeples, towers, and temples, all go wavering by, «• 
the steed skims along, to the swelling or sinking music of the hounds, now load 
as a regimental band, now faint as an echo." — Prof, Wilson. 

" Far above us towered an iron-bound coast, dark, desolate, barren, predpt* 
Cjus, against which the long, rolling swell of the Pacific broke with a dull, di» 
heartening roar." — GaUfomia. 

Exercises. — A vu^n of eighteen tall and straight bright blooming and 
balmy seems to our old age a very beautiful and delightful object — Prof, W3- 
ftm. But in truth that amplitude and acuteness of intellect that vivacity of 
&ncy that terse and energetic style that placid dignity half courtly half pht 
loeophical which the utmost excitement of conflict could not for a moment de 
<aiige belonged to Halifax and to Hali&x alone.— ifoauday. 
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9. Whec tlie terms of a series are joined in pairs, they should 

be separated in pairs by the comma. 

Ex. — " I Hquired and rejected, consulted and deliberated, till the nzty* 
iecond year made me ashamed of wishing to marry." — Johnson, 

Exercijtes. — The poor and the rich the weak and the strong ha7e all coin 
Father. Neither time nor distance neither weal nor woe can separate us. 

10. Two terms connected by and, or, or nor, are not separated by 

ihe coAjma. 

Et<— "Seed-tune and harvest shall not fail." "Did a father or a mother 
■nrer watch over him ?" " To feel no guilt and to fear no accusation, is the pre 
ogaCive of innocence." 

Exercises. — ^Here thy temple was, and is. The proper authonties were 
OTCirlooked, or slightly regarded. Neither the love of &me, nor the fear of shame 
can make him stoop to an unjust action. 

11. But when a part of one of the terms might improperly be 

referred to the other; when or adds a substantive in the explanatoiy 

Bense merely ; when the terms are unusually long ; or when the latter 

term is strongly emphatic or parenthetic, — the two are separated by 

the comma. 

Ex. — " The gleam of the ocean, and vast prairies of verdure, were before us." 
** The skull, or cranium, protects the brain." " That the king would retreat, or 
that the people would lay down their arms, was not to be expected." " Ap- 
proach, and behold, while I lift &om his sepulchre its covering I" 

Exercises. — 'Twas certain he could write and cipher too. He went and 
addressed the crowd. The English dove or cushat is also noted for its cooing or 
murmuring. Othello and Prince Hamlet '* There was now no way left but to 
retreat and load his gun." — WiUson's Headers, 

12. Repeated words or expressions are generally separated by the 
comma. 

Ex. — " Home, home I sweet, sweet home I" " Verily, verily, I say unto you." 

Exercises. — ^ 1 1 am the man. Quickly quickly come away 
The old oaken bucket the iron-bound bucket 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well I 

13. Two terms contrasted, or emphatically distinguished, are gene- 
rally separated by the comma. 

Ex. — *' It is used so, but erroneously." " Though poor, luxurious ; though 
ubmissive, vain." "He was impulsive, yet prudent." "To soften, not to 
wound, the heart." " He read novels, in stead of law." 

Exercises. — ^By honor and dishonor by evil report and good report as 
hastened and not killed as sorrowful yet always rejoicing as poor yet making 
many rich. 

14. The comma often cuts off a part, to show its common de- 
pendence on two or more parts which are themselves separated by 
the comma. 

A predicate is thus set off, when it relates to separated nominatives preceding 
*t; a reetriotive relative olause, when it relates to separated antecedents; a substan- 
tive, when it is preceded by two adjectives or prepositions that are separated bv 
intervening matter ; and pajrts generally that relate to separated words from whiflo 
Che connective is omitted. 
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Sz.—" Tbe benches, chains and taUea^ were thrown down.** "Tlie wh«t 
corn, and bay, which it produces, are of the beet quality." "They were re- 
ceived without distinction in pablic, and consequently in piirate, paymenta" — 
Macaulay " Such implied oorenante as are annexed to, and of course ran witl^ 
the reversion." — Ohitty, 

Exercises. — ^^e water was as bright and pure and seemed as precious as 
liquid diamonds. But no such rule had ever been or ever would be formed 
And all that beauty all that wealth e'er gave. The classics possess a peouliai 
charm from the circumstance that they have been the modeb I might almotf 
say the masters of composition and thought in all ages. 

When a ne^tive and an affirmative phrase stand loosely after another part 
Doth are set off by the oonuna; if the former phrase is in dose combination witl 
the verb, only the latter phrase is set off by the comma. *' The pedant was thert 
fore heard by him, not only with weariness, bat with saalliputv ;^* *' The pedant win 
therefore heard not only with weariness, but with maligmty.'' 

15. A word, phrase, or clause, that is parenthetic, or that breaks 

the connection of parts closely connected, is set off by the comma. 

A part thus set off stands most frec^aentlv after a eomanction, an a4jeotive, or 
•u adverb, between a nominative and its verb, between tLe parts ef a verb, or b»> 
tween a verb and its object or adjunct. 

Ex. — " They set out early, and, before (he dawn of day^ arrived at the de»> 
tined place." "Prudence, as weU as courage^ is necessary to ov«xx>me ob* 
Btacle&" ''Burns, to be rightly judged, must be estimated by the times in 
which he U?ed." ^ Adjectives, when something depends on them, or when they 
have the import of a dependent clause, should, with their adjuncts, be set off by 
the conmia." 

Exercises. — Her magnificent hair black and glossy as a raven's wing fell 
in thick clusters almost to her knee& Bodily exercise especially in the open 
air is of the greatest importance to health. No disturbance however took 
place. The mother to save her infant Kicrificed herself Halifax mortified by 
his mischances in public life began to pine for his seat in Nottinghamshira. 
Cover your fiowers for if they are unprotected to-night the frost will kill ttiem. 
They knew their powers not or as they learned to know perverted them 
toeviL 

When snoh parts stand at the beginning or the end of a sentence or memt>ery 
they are also generally set off by the comma. 

The most common parenthetic exprensions are howsv^Tj surdy, ind^d, perhaps^ 
oltOj iken. toOy tfur^ore^ Uktwissy morsoiw^ furthermore, contequeiUly^ nnfmiksUM^ 
aeoordinylyj ungueetianaUy, dauhUeat, mean/whiUj laaUy^ Jinai^y namely^ qf courM^ 
in fact, to oe sure, no doubt, in . short, in general, tn reaUtjf, in a word, %n that eaee, 
in the mean time, in the firetplMie, in every reepeet, for the most part, trithoMi douU, 
beyond question, now and then, on the contrary, on the other hand, generally apertkiny, 
aeUtoere, 

The chief of those set off that nsually stand at the begmniug, are yes, no^ weH^ 
why^ new, again, first, secondly, etc. 

When a parenthetic part is short, or bnt slightly intersnpts the flow of other 
words, it is not set off; as^ " It is perhaps true p *' GUdly wonld we poor into thy 
bosom the balm of consolation.'* 

16. But when the part is restrictive, it is not set off from that 
which it modifies. 



Ex. — *^ He was one day in a field near a pond In which several geese 
•wimming.** '* The work is not worth the care and labor expended l^Nnl it.' 
'* ThA tree fell thundering to the ground." 
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SzerciB6t,*— l^rees g^wing at the base of motiiitaiiu are taUer tban those 
00 the Bommit. The carriage and hones neoeesarj to conduct you there wiU 
be here earljr in the momiag. The horse ran two miles, in five minates and 
thirty seooods. How dare you breathe that air, which wafted to Heaven the 
corses of those who fell a sacrifioe to your ambition ? WUon statesmen herooi 
kings in dust reposa Our recruits stood, shivering and rubbing their handa. 

17. An adjunct, an adjective pbrase, a participial phrase, an in- 
finitive phrase, or a clause, that stands by inversion at the beginning 
of a sentence or member, is generally set off by the comma. 

The oomma is also placed after a surname when it precedes the Christian name ^ 
B, '' Pope, Alexander ; a British poet." ** Smith, John H." 

Bz.«— **To her, many a soldier, on the point of aooomplishlng his ambition, 
acrificee the opportunity." " On that plain, in rosy youth, they had fed their 
fether's flocks.** ^* Calm, attentive, and cheerful, he confutes more gracefully 
than othtts compliment.** ** Having nothing elso to do, I went." " To make 
this clear, I must tell you an old story.'* ** When spring returns, the flowers 
will bloooL" 

Exercises. — Of making many books there is no eiid. Large ripe and de* 
licious were the plums. Large ripe delicious were the plums. Tired of his 
toilsome flight and parched with heat he spied at length a cavern's cool retreat. 
To meet to check to curb to stand up against him we want arms of thp same 
kind. Whether he is the man I do not know. 

If the extremities are related, or if the adjunct is short and nnemphatic, oi 
stands next to the verb, the comma is generally omitted ; as. ^*- Such ahorse I woul(i 
not Imy,^ ** What is now called a ministry he did not thiuK oiformifig^'^ ^^Ibf 
them no more the blazing hearth shall durn.'* ** At the comer oithe garden stoou 
a tall poplar.*' 

18. A part is often set off by the comma, that it may not affeo 
something next to it; or to show .it« dependence on something re- 
mote, from which it is separated by intervening matter ; or when i« 
stands at the beginning or the end, and adds an idea rather thai 
modifies an idea. 

An adjunct, following another, or removed ft'om what it modifies, is thus fVe 
quently set off; also an infinitive phrase, when it is removed a considerable dis- 
tance from what it modifies. 

Ex. — " Why, were you not there ?" " He applied for the situation, with- 
out a reconuneudation.'* ** No society, of which moral men are not the stamina 
can exist long." ** Whoever lives wickedly, must perish.*' **Heis so young 
and inexperienced ui the business, as to be unquaUfled." " He bought up aU 
the mules he could find, to sell them again.** 

Exercises. — ^The relations of nouns vorbs or modifying words to othei 
words. The ancients separated the com from the ear by causing an ox to 
trample on the sheaves. And why did you not go then ? No sir never. To 
tiiese bears seldom go. Is it not a melancholy thing to see a man clothed in 
aoit raiment lodged in a public palaoe and endowed with a rich portion of othei 
men*8 industry using all the influence of his splendid situation however uncon- 
sciously to deepen & ignorance or inflame the fury of his fellow-creatures? 

19. Independent or absolute words, with what belongs to them, 

wre generally set off by the comma. 

Such parts are nominativee independent, nominatives absolute, and sometimoi 
Intoijoctious or adverbs. 
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Bz. — " And so, Don Gromez, jon will aooompany ns.'* "And now, a!r, Trhal 
ii your conclusion ?" ** Nocturnal silence reipmiD<^, a nightingale began." *' (\ 
ye^ I do." " Shame being lost all virtue is lost." 

Exercises. — ^Friend John wliat *s wanted ? To you Osman I consign hah 
the city to you Mustapha the remainder. Thou whining budget of quack medi- 
cines why not take up thy boarding at once in an apothecary's shop I To be a 
merchant the art ooDsLsts more in getting paid than in making sales. The worir 
being done we retiuned home. Front to front their horns locked every muscle 
strained they were fighting as bulls only can fight. Why what *8 the matter ? 
Again we conceive that natural theology though not a demonstrative is yet a pro> 
greasive science. 

20. When an appositive, or a phrase having an appositive, is af- 
fected by a preceding verb, or when it rather completes an idea than 
adds an idea, it is not set oflf; otherwise it is, especially when paren- 
thetic or explanatory. 

Of parts not separated, we have — noun with noun or adjective ^ as, ** The Bive« 
HadAon/' " Read the artist," "Alexander the Great: pronoun with pronoun; as, 
**/fe hinueif went : pronoun with noun y as, " Fe men of Altorf." 

Ex. — " They made him captain." " The nation regarded him as the proper 
chief of the administration." " I myself saw it." " His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor." " The terms reason and instinct." " It is foolish to lay out money in a 
purchase of repentance." " It is through inward health that we ei\joy aU out- 
ward things." 

" It is related of Tecumseh, the Indian warrior, that ho would keep a promise 
evon toward an enemy." '*Paul, the apostle of the Gentilea" "The greatest 
Roman orator, Cicero, was distinguished for his patriotism." "As a race, they 
have withered from the land." " Tliis vastly more significant idea, that the earth 
is a globe, had by no means become incorporated into the general intelligence of 
tlie world." 

Exercises. — ^The darkness he called night. Plutarch calls lying, the vice of 
slaves. At BushnelPs the bookseller. At Bushnell, the bookseller^& Walter 
the second son is a captain in the navy. The poet Bums. Matthew the pub- 
lican. Thou traitor hence 1 Moses the lawgiver, and God*s first pen. 

21. The comma is often inserted where a finite verb is omitted. 

Kx. — " From law arises security ; fix)m security, curiosity ; and fix>m curiosity, 
imowledge," 

The comma is omitted, when the intermption is but slight, and when the eliip 
tical clauses depend in common on a part set otf by the comma ; as, " The weather 
was fine, the sleigh new, and the roaa good " 

Exercises. — ^Hamilton was more declamatory imaginative and poetical ; 
Burr clear pointed concise and compact Shakespeare ¥m>te his poetfy and 
Bacon his philosophy in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

22. A quotation closeh iepending on a verb or other word, ii 
generally set off by the comma. 

Ex. — "* Knowledge is power,* says the fiithwr of modem philosophy." 

Exercises. — ^ ssy unto all Watch. Out spoke the hardy Highland wigfat 
•* 1*11 go my chief— I'm ready." There is much truth in the proverb ** Without 
pains no gains.*' It hurts a man's pride to say " I do not know.** 

To facilitate the reading of large numbers that are not dates, the comma is used 
vo separate them into periods j as, ** The population of the United States k 
81,448,790. V It is generally omitted when the numbers are ezpresa^d in woida ; 
to, ** Five Billion sue thousand ibur hundred and twenty.** 
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5. INTERROGATION-POINT. 

1. Ttie interregatien-peint is pat at the 6i:d of every 

liirect question. 

Ex. — " WeU, Jamesi what have yoa got there ?*' 

Exerciser, — Shall we gather strength by ureeolutUni and inaction shaii 
ure acquire the means of effectual resistaooe bj Ijing supinely upon our backs 
ontil our enemies hare bound us hand and foot is life so dear or peace so sweet 
le to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery 

2. Indirect questions are not distinguished by this point, nor by 
capital letters ; but, when quoted, or made direct, both are used. 

Ex. — " He asked me why I wept" Indirect ** He asked me^ * Why do you 
weep V " Direct 

Exercises.^— t do not know who he is whence he came or whither he is 
Hfoing Do you know who he is whence he came or whither he is going 
Let us consider first of whnt u-?9 it will be and socondly what it will cost 
Let us consider first of wliat use will it be and secondly what will it coat 
b the law constitutional is tho question &r discussion to-night Whetlier the law 
te constitutional is the question for discussion I said to Defamation "Who will 
4ear thee " " When Diogenes was asked what wine he liked best ? he answered, 
'That which is drunk at the expense of others.*" — JolmsofCs RamJbler, 

3. Interrogative sentences may sometimes be closely related in 

sense, or be elliptical, or be declarative in form. 

Ex.— "Is this reason? Is it law? Is it humanity?"— Wjrt "Does he 
nunt ? Does he shoot ? Is he in debt 7 Is he temperate ? Does he attend to 
his parish V-^Sydney Smith. " They say if the bill is rejected, Government 
must stop. What must stop ? The laws ? The judicial tribunals ? The legis- 
lative bcKlies ? The institutions of tiie country ? No, no, sir I all these will 
remain, and go on." — Oritienden, '* Surely, sir, I have seen you before?*' 

4. The interrogation-point may supersede not only the period, 

but it may be used also within the sentence, so as to supersede the 

comma, the semicolon, or the colon. 

Ex.—" Is any among you afflicted ? let him pray ;" " If any among you in 
afflicted, let him pray." " What have you to say, Charles 7 for I am waiting ;" 
" Say what you have to say, Cliarles ; for I am waiting." " Who will not 
cherish the following sentiment of Clay? *I would rather be right than Presi* 
dent ;* " " Let us ever cherish the following sentiment of Clay ; * I would rather 
be right than President" But when the quoted sentence is net^ded to make tho 
question complete, the interrogation-point is put at the end ; as, ^ Then, why 
jid you not say at once, ' It is a cold day'? ^^--Jbhn Wilson, 

Exercises. — ** WiU you go " said he " or will you stay " 

What say you will you yield and this avoid 
Or guilty in defence be thus destroyed --'Shakeepeare 

5. When two or more questions admit of different or distino* 
■nswers, and have connectives ; or are used elliptically, with such 
dependence on something in common that they can not stand alone, 
— they, may all be gathered into one sentence, with the interrogatipfh 
point after each. 
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Ex. — "Is my name Talbot ? and am I your son ? and shall I iy ? * — SkaL^ 
tpeare. ** Is there no honor in generosity ? nor in preferring the less^ma of con- 
science to Uie impulses of passion ? nor in maintaining the supremacy of moral 
principle, and paying reverence to Christian truth?" — G. Brown. "WLt* are 
the interjections of joy ?— of praise ? — of sorrow ? — of grief ?" — Id. 

Exercises. — ^To purchase heaven has gold the power 

Can gold remove the mortal hour — Johnson. 

As the gentleman has thus settled the definition of aristocracy I trust that 
^G man v\-ill think it a term of reproach for who among as would not be wise 
^ho would not be virtuous who would not be above want — Livingstotk 

iVae it not a delusion had it been really accomplished and could it be done 

gain — Andrew Ikilion. 

6. When a question is not complete before the end is reached ; 
when the whole sentence is rather one question than several ; ot 
when the comma, the semicolon, or the colon, can as well be used 
within the sentence, — ^the interrogation-point should be put only at 
the end. 

Ex. — " Will yon go, or stay ?" " Which is more, — ^three-fourths, or fonr- 
fifths?" "Doth thy heart heave with emotiOTis of thankfulness to God, finr 
making the earth so fair, so redolent of beauty in ils garniture of flowers; and 
for having scattered these silent teachers up and down the world as orators of 
perfume, and links of beauty, to bind our souls to nature in all times and where- 
soever we may be?" — Parker. Here some punctuators would have pet an 
interrogation-point s^rjlowera; but the semicolon is better. 

Exercises. — I^id he travel for health or for .pleasure Who is worse he 
who cheats or he who steals Where are your gibes now your gambols your 
songs your flashes of merriment that were wont to set the table in roar 

7. The interrogation-point is sometimes inserted with curves^ tc 
doubt the truth of something without formally saying so. 

Ex. — " If the immortal Bacon — ^the wisest, greatest, meanest (?), of mankmct— 
disgraced the judgment-seat." etc. — Edinburgh Beview. 

6. KXCLAMATION-POINT. 

1. The exclaiuatioii-point is put after parts expressing 

emotion, — such as surprise, joy, grief, anger, etc. — very much as the 

interrogation-point is put after parts denoting inquiry. 

Ex. — " Lo I Newton, priest of nature, shines afar, 

Scans the wide world, and numbers every star I" — CampbdL 

5'air star of evening I splendor of the west I 
Star of my country 1 on the horizon's brink 
Thou hangest " 

" Now press them I now, ye Trojans, steed-renowned, 
Rush on I break through the Grecian rampart, hurl 
At once devouring flames into the fleet 1" — Gowp&r's Borrtet, 

** Such a chirping and twittering 1 Such diving down from the nest^ and 
flying up again I Such a wheeling round in circles, and talking to the yoang 
ones all the while 1" — Sydney Smith. **0 thou disconsolate widow I robhed, so 
cruelly robbed, and in so short a time, both of a husband and a son I what mual 
be the plenitude of thy suffering!" — Jh-. Nott : Paneralof ffamiUon. 

lienoe we see that exclamatory seulencea may be either declarative, interrog» 
*'yr$ gr impeffttiy^ In form ; and they are also ofiien elliptioftl or fragineatarv. 
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Exercises.—'* What was the cause of our wasting forty millions of \noiiey 
and sixty thousand lives The American war What was it that produced the 
French rescript and a French war The American war For what are we 
about to incur an additional debt of twelve or fourteen millions This cursed 
cruel diabolical Amarican war " — Fox. 

" Ghsntlemen what does this mean Chops and tomato sa uce Yours Pick* 
wick Chops Gracious heavens And tomato sauce Is the happiness of a sensi- 
tive and confiding female to be trifled away by such shallow artifices as these ** 

2. It is ased after unusaally solemn and earnest invocations or 
addresses. 

Ex. — " blessed Health ! thou art above all gold and treasure I" '' Spare ma 
merciful God I'* ** Conscript Fathers I I do not rise to spend the night in words.** 

Exercises. — ^Thy doom is sealed presumptuous slave Truth friendship my 
ocmntry sacred objects sentiments dear to my heart accept my last sacrifice 

3. The point is generally used after an interjection. 

Ex.—" Toho I yoho I through lanes, groves, and villager" — Dickens. 

Bat that the point must be placed after every interjection except 0^ ehy and hep^ 
is not true. Oy immediately preceding the name of something addressed, has nsn- 
ally no point. When interjections are spoken of as mere words, they should not 
be followed by the exclamation-point ; as, Ah, 0, aiasj JiO. 

4. We often find fragments quoted and made exclamatory or interjec- 

iional ; and sometimes parts are quoted with their exclamatory sense. 

Ex.—" * Tried and convicted traitor I* Who says this?" " ' Traitor I' I go ; 
but I return." " We should realize, by act, the words ' awake I arise I' in as 
quick and immediate succession as they were uttered by the poet.'* 

Exercises. — '* * To the guillotine to the guillotine * exclaimed the female 
part of the rabble " " Then the first sound went forth ' They come they 
come * " " ' Tramp tramp ' was suddenly heard on the stairs Who could it be *' 

5. It is sometimes difficult to determine whether the exclamation-point 
nhould supersede other points; but the writer, knowing his own meaning, 
can best decide for himself He should first consider whether the sen- 
tence is sufficiently emotional for the poir*t ; and then, in what part, or in 
how much of the sentence, the emotion is chiefly comprised, putting the 
point at the end of such part. 

As to the length of the sentence, or as to how much shall be put into one ex- 
clamation, the same principles will apply here that apply to interrogative sen- 
tences. 

""^x. — " Well, tp be sure, how much I have fegged through I — the only won- 
der is, that one head can contain it alii" "And then there are my Italian 
songs I which every body allows I sing with taste." 

" * Strange,' murmurs the dying invalid, looking out from his window upon 
file world — ' strange i how the beauty and mystery of all nature are heightened 
Igr the near prospect of that coming darkness which wiU sweep them all away !'* 

' Exercises. — How ugly a person appears upon whose reputation some awk« 
ward aspersion hangs and how suddenly his countenance clears up with his 
eharasier home magical all powerful home how strong must have been thy 
influence when thy faintest memory could cause these bronzed heroes of a thoa- 
Band fights to weep like tearful women 

To justify the use of this point after each of the several parts of a sentence 
they must be deeply emotional ; as, " What t attribute the sacred sauotion of God 
tfna nature to the massacres of the Indian scalping-knife ! to the cannibal savage 
torturing, mui-dering. devouring, ('rinking the blood of his mangled viotima t" 
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6. When aa interfectioa or other emotioTial word is tc bo e^ressnw 
chiefly in connection with other words, it is better to defe: the excla mo- 
tion-point as nearly as possible to the end. When deep eciotion belongs 
shiefly to the whole of a phrase or sentence, it is generally better expressed 
by one point at the end, than by the hitching and interrupting caused by 
a multitude of points within. 

Ex.— '* Charge, Chester, charge! Go, Staoley, onT* "How meek, bow 
patient, the mUd creature lies!" "But, thou best of parents! wipe thy 
tears." "Ah me!" not, "Ah! me.** "Ha» ha, ha!" "Alas, my noble boy f 
ttat thou shouldst die 1" 

" Oh ! you went with him, dM r^r'-^Good/rkh. 

" O, what a sweet place grandmother's orchard is!" — E. SarfenL 

BX6rci8e8.^^I7nder such drcumstances I never would lay down my arms 
nerer never never Macbeth Macbeth Macbeth beware Macduff Frfenda 
Romans countrymen lend me your ears William William (can't you hear 
me ) bring the gun Alas sir how^ fell you beside your five wits 

" Rejoice I rejoice I the summer montl^ are coming ; 
Rejoice ! rejoice 1 the birds begin to sing!" 

"Ctontle river, gentle river! tell ns whither do you ghde. 
Through the green and sunny meadows, with your sweetly monnuriag tide f" 

In the former ooaplet, one exclamatory word requires as great a pause as the 
other, and the parts express mach joy ; m the latter, the seooud phrase requires 
a greater pause than the first, and the parts express less emotion than those of 
the other. 

7. The exclamation-point is preferred to the interrogation-pointy 
when the idea of emotion predominates over that of inquiry. 

Ex.—" Where is the man, where is the philosopher, who could so live, suffer, 
and die, without weakness and without ostentation 1" — Rousseau. 

This is not addressed to any particular person for an answer ; the author ex 
pects no answer, and means to give none himself. The sentence expresses hia 
reelings rather than his doubts, or the interrogative arrangement is but a Btrongw 
mode of stating a declarative exclamation ; henoe marked I, and not f • 

There is sometimes nice choosing between these two points, and it is then a 
matter of little consequence which is preferred. 

** Canst thou command the LfghtningB, that th^jmay go, and say unto thee, *HerB we are^f *' 
** Canst thou command the Lightnings, that they may go, and say nnto thee, * Here we are* I * 

Perhaps the latter punctuation is preferable, for the form of the sentence is 
but a stronger mode of saying, Yoci can not do this. 

To make a declarative sentence a little more emphatic than usual, it is some- 
times stated in the interrogative or exclamatory form, without the interrogation 
or exclamation point See p. 37. 

8. To express great wonder, irony, or contempt, two or more ex- 
Uaraation-points are sometimes need together. 

Ex. — ** Selling off below cost 1 1 great sacrifices ! ! !'* "Arrest a gentlemMi 1 1 1 
Mike a warrant out against a gentleman I ! — ^you villain ! What do you mean ?" 
** Reduce Providence to an alternative! I !" — Sydney Smiih, 

9. The exclamation-point is also used sometimes like the intei* 

rogation-point, to denote sueeringly the unbelief of the speaker. 

Kx.^— *' The measures which he introduced to Congress, and which ooglit to 
nave been cairied by overwhelming majorities ( 7 ), proved him to have heea ift 
wevy sense a great statesman ( I )." 



». DASH. 

The doih seems to be used, in many modem books, wherever the author, fixno 
ignorance of the laws of punctuation, does not precisely know what point should 
be used. We sometimes find pages on which it is used so often that a lively 
fancy might sJmost conceive them to have been printed from a gridux>n. But it 
SMIDS that even long ago the world was very dashy ; tor an old poet Bays,—- 

"All modem trash is 
Set forth with numerous breaks and dashes." 

The dash is generally a sort of graphic or emotional mark, indicating such a 

uspense in the sense as will have a peculiar or important effect on the memoiy, 

curiosity,, or expectation of thA reader. It has sometimes tlie force of a semi* 

exclamation-point used within the sentence. The Germans call it the ihoughir' 

gtrokCf that is, the mark which aims to set the reader to thinking^ 

Dr. Mandeville says, it denotes unusual structure or signi^cance ; we should 
tather say, it denotes iransUion or emotion. 

Though much abused, the da^h is nevertheless an excellent point when put 
in its right places, all of which we shall endeavor to show. 



1. The dash is often preferred to the comma, the semicolon, or 

tne colon, to express unusual emphasis or suppressed emotion. Whea 

tbu» used, it appeals to the reader's reflection. 

Ex. — ** They conquered— but Bozzaris fell, 

Bleeding at every vein." — Halkck, 

'* And the best plan to silence and admonish them, 
Would be to give a * party' — and astonish them."— JUL 
It is thne often used to show witty transition. 
Exercises, — This world 'tis trae was made for Caesar but for Titus tea 

a. In this sense also, it sometimes supersedes, within the sentence, 

the interrogation-point or the exclamation-point, or is simply a little 

weaker. 

Ex. — "Have I not seen you leaden-eyed— clay-pated — almost dumb with 
pain hammering at your temples^-degraded by nausea tugging at your stomach 
-i-your hand shaking like a leaf— your mouth Uke the mouth of an oven-— ^and 
your tongue, I'm sure of it, like burnt shoe-leather ?" — D, Jerrold, That is to 
Bay, Deny it, if you can ! The dash here appeals with great force to the con- 
science of his drunken companion. 

2. In its emotional sense, it is also sometimes inserted between 

parts too closely related for any grammatical point 

Ex.— "Yet this — ^is Rome, that sat on her seven hlUs» and from her throne ol 
oeauty ruled the world I" — Mit/ord, 

" Is it lik^ ?— like whom ?— 
The things that mount the rostrum with a skip^ 
And then — skip down again.*'— (7o«^er. 

Exercises. — ^This bond doth give thee here no jot of bloods — SJidkespean, 
And life's piano now for roe hath lost its sweetest tones sir 
Since my Matilda Brown became aome fellow's Mrs. Jones sir 

8. Id its emotional sense, it is sometimes added to other points 
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Sometimes it is added merely to lengthen the panse a litde, or to 
mark transition. 

Bx. — " He saw — whatever thou hast seen ; 

Enjoyed, — ^but his delights are fled." — Montgomery^ 

" It thunders; — but it thunders to preserve." — Toung, 

f'noh doable points as the foregoing are now often avoided, by using simply 
tlie iash or the next greater cornmon point. The comma witli the dash is more 
•m; hatic than the semicolon ; the semicolon witli the dash is more emphatic than 
the 9olon ; bat the semicolon and the colon are neater points. 

*' He said; then full before their sight produced the beast, and lol — *twa 
Vhite." — Merrick. " i pause for a reply. — None ? Then none have I ofifended.* 
have done no more to Gsesar, than you should do to Brutus." — Shakeapeaart. 

'^And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. — Soft, you now I 
The fiilr Ophelia. — Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remembered." — Shak : HamUU (Trandtion.; 
The dash here avoids the commencement of a new paragraph. 

" Who next ? — 0, my little fHend, you are just let loose from school, and 
eome hither to scrub your blooming face, and drown the memory of certain tapa 
d the ferule, and of otlier schoolboy troubles, in a draught from the Town Pomp." 
— Hawthorne, 

" The principal parts of a sentence are usually three ; namely, the subjbot, 
or nominative, — the attribute, or finite verb, — and the case put after, or the OB- 
nxn governed by the verb: as, * Crimea deserve puniskmeaC " — GaM Brown, 

*'The possessive case may denote the relation of persons; as, *WUliam'a 
ooosin;— or the relation of the doer to the thing done; as, 'Solomon^s Temple;* 
— H>r the relation of a whole to its parts; as, 'a horse's head.' " — Greene, 

Here Mr. Brown needed a point greater than the comma and less than the semi- 
fx>lon, and so he added the dash totiie comma. Mr. Greene needed a point greatei 
than the semicolon, and so he added the dash to it : he might better have used the 
colon. There is a tendency to avoid double points. 

4 When elliptical or heterogeneous parts are brought emotionallj 

into one sentence, they are generally separated by the dash. 

Ex. — " Came home solus — very high wind — ^lightning^— ^noonshine-— flolitary 
stragglers m'lffled in cloaks— white houses— clouds b^vrying over the sky- 
altogether vfTy poetical." — Byron, 

Exercises. — But you are hungry want a breakfast turn into a restaurant 
call for liam eggs and coffee then your bill six dollars Calijbrnui, 

6. It i'4 used to show suspense or delay. 

Ex. — *' The pulse fluttered — stopped — ^went on — ^throbbed— stopped agam* • 
.MOved— stopped. — Shall I go on ? — No." — Sterne, 

Exercises. — One pressed his antagonist back back back till there was bv 
tfiother step of plank behind him between him and nothing. 

6. It is sometimes imitative, and has, besides, the emotional bcdm 
which was first mentioned. 

Ex. — "Pop I There — the cork 's drawn. Ourgle — gurgle — gurgle-'-i/ooi- 
good — good — No I it is in vain ; there is no typo— there are no printed Bormdm 
(allow me the concetto)-~to describo the melody, the cadence, of the oat-pui4rIi|ff 
bottla"— 2? Jerrold, -» r- -■ 
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Exercises.— The dock went tick tick tick tick and i weal nid-flod nod 
dlog nidding till suddenly the door-bell rang and startled me from my 
drovvsiuess 

7. It is used t.o show hesitation or faltering. 

Ex. — "I — I mYwlf— was in love — with — PRisoiLLAr — ffwTiJiorne, 

Exercises. — He was very sorry for it was extremely coujemed it should 
hi^pen so but as it was necessary a 

8. It is put at the en<l of a sentence left unfinished, whether from 
interruption, faltering, or any other cause. 

Ex.— "* She was* 

' A great fool,* said a trooper.*' 
" * Here lies the great* — ^False marble I where ?**— Young. 
" It was to inquire by what title General — ^but, catching himself— Mr. Waabi 
Ington chose to be addressed.** — Irving, 

Exercises. — ^These are ah no these were the gazetteers. 
"G^ Bias. Your Grace's sermons never fail to he admired but 
**Archbi8hop. It lacked the strength the Do you not agree with me sir*' 

9. It is also used before and after each interruption, and before 
echoes, that is, expressions emphatically resumed. 

Ex. — "I take— eh I oh I — as much exercise-— eh ! — ^as I can, Madam Gout 
You know my sedentary state." — Prankiin. ** All seemed very well ; but — for 
there was one of those dreadful ' buts' in the case — but he had a very small 
amount of money to provide a home.** " No, sir; I always thought Robertson 
would be crushed by his own weight — would be buried under his own orna- 
ments.'* — Quarterly Review, 

10. In its transition sense, it is used to enclose a parenthesis, es- 
pecially when this is rather long, and has other points within it. 

Ex. — " Their female companion — &ded, though still young — ^possessed, never^ 
theless, a face whose expression frequently drew my gaze." — Bulwer. 

Exercises. — ^Tom Moore wrote politics at times pointed bitter rankling 
politics but he was really no politician at heart Setting aside a rare virtue 
in this clime her aristocratic antecedents she set up as a baker for the public 

11. If the sentence is broken by the parenthesis where it required 
some ordinary point, this point is placed before each parenthetio 
dash ; otherwise, simply the dashes are used. 

Ex. — "If the immortal Bacon — *the wisest, greatest, meaTiest (?), of man- 
kind' — disgraced the judgment-seat, and stained his own great name, — not, we 
believe, to prevent, but to expedite, justice, — was not bribery, which stained 
(be ermine on infinitely meaner shoulders, also the vice of his time ? — Edinbu/rgk 
Reviei9. 

" I was an auditor — aaditress, I mean— of one of his lectures." — Tlawihorne 




'-Id» The interrogation and exclumution points are not superseded. 

12. It shows l;he transition of structure when a sentence is drop- 
ped in one form, and resumed in another. 

Bz. — ' The noble indignation with which Emmett repelled the cbaige ol 
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INM90B agidnrt his coonte^, the eloquent yindication of his name, «iiifl n!a p»> 
tbetie appeeia to poaterity,-^HiU these entered deeply into overj generous breuat' 
'Irving. 

At tbeae cnlminating pointa of sentenceBi the colon was formerly often used. 

EzerciseSB — ^The crisp snow and the woolly clouds the delightftil rustle of 
the summer forest and the waving of the autumn com the glory of the sunset 
and the wonder of the rainbow the world would have wanted these Jiad not 
the winds been taught to do their Master's bidding J>icken3, 

13. It is generally used where namehj or that is caa be conceived 
as having been omitted. 

'^ Ex. — " The story is not deficient in that which all stories should have, to be 
perfectly delightful, — ^a fortunate conclusion." 

Exercises. — On this was he willing to stake all he had character and lift 
It had literally notliing to do beyond what I have said to flow to bubble to look 
limpid to murmur amid flowers and sweet perfUmes 

In this sense it is also often used alone ^ as, ** It is just what might have been 
expected fh>m its anthor^a vei^ juvenile performance/^ — £d^iwurf^ .SdMM. 
VHien the purts are long, the semicolon is often preferred. 

14. It is placed, with the comma, after a loose series of nomina- 
tive terms leading to an important predicate. 

Ex. — ** The same vigor of thought ; the same form of expression ; the short 
sentences ; the calm, bold, and collected manner ; the air of solemn dignky ; the 
deep, sepuldiral, unimpassioned voice,— >have all bemi developed, not changed, 
Mven to the intenser bitterness of his irony .'^ — Wilde : Wd*skr, 

15. On the same principle it is sometimes placed before a term 

relating to a scries of others, to show its common dependence on all 

of them. 

Ex. — "All business ceased, the towns in silence lay, 
Men brooded deep in vengeance and dismay, 
And naught was heard save woman's wail of woe^-^ 
As spread the tidings from the Alamo." 

Without the dash, it might seem that the last line relates onlv to the line pre* 
foding it. The ordinary sagacity of readers, however, renders thin dash nnneces^arj 

a. But when the parts of a series are very long or very nunaer* 

ous, it may be best to use the dash after each of them, to show their 

Mmmon dependence on something remote. 

Bx — ** When lawyers take what they would give, 
And doctors give what thoy would take, — 
"When city fethers eat to live, 
Save when they fast for conscience* sake,"— etc. — Hbknef, 

This atanza, with seven others like it, depends on a eoncluding one. 

16. The dash is sometimes used at the beginning of renewed d]»« 

course viewed as. the continuance of previons discouise ksft an« 

Cnished, or after a digression. 

Kx. " But to return to my mother," etc. — See Steme^s Works; Bbhns^i 

AtUocraL It here has its transition sense. 

In imitation of a French custom, we now often see it at the left of newspaper 
paragraphs, to show tiiat they are extracts or that they are new. When thus used. 
It has both its emotional ana transition sense, or is simply a little more modest 
than the hand used in show-hills, etc. 



17. In dialogic not having the speaker's name, nor distingaisbed 
by breaks, it is generally used to show the transition from one 
tpeaker^s saying to that of another. 

Ex — "Tqu have been my two-fisted valet these thirty years. — ^Heml— 
Bam T What do you mean by hem T** — Cckman. 

Ezereises* — "in combustibility it agrees with cannel ooal It doe& Hart 
joa examined its fracture I have.'' 

So, when bat one person flctitioasly represents two ; as, ** When K^riviKlt— 
this evening. How long do* X stay? — ^unoertoin. What are my planul — \m^ w 
disouas them." (Questions of a iViend antioipated and answered.) 

18. Henee it is also placed between sentences which are not tho 
cnsecutive thoughts of their author on the same subject. 

Ex. — " * The wound,' said Lord Bacon, *■ is not dangerous, unless we poison 
t with our remedies. — The wrongs of the Puritans may hardly be dissembled or 
excused. — On subjects of religion he was always for moderate counsels.' "— 
Bancroft. "Both subjects sometimes come before the verb ; as, "I know not 
who he is." — " Who did you say it was ?" — " I know not how to tell thee who I 
am,** — Goold BrowTL 

When examples are each enclosed by quotation-marks, I do not think they need 
the dash. 

19. In books, it is placed after each period that separates the head 

iRgs of a series ; in newspapers, it is thus used without any other point. 

Ex. — ^Hba.vt Rain. — Camp. — Buffalo Hunt. — Osaoe Indians. — Irving, 
*^ Arrival of the Great Eastern — News from Europe — State of the Money Market,^^ etc. 

20. It is placed after side-heads; and also before the authority or 
credit, when in the same line with the end of the paragraph. 

Ex. — "The Abuse of the Imagination. — He who can not command his 
thoughts, mast not hope to control his actiona AU mental superiority orij^iuatea 
in habits of thinking."— Ja/ie Ihylor, 

** Howard — Bwke. Milton — Quarterly ReviewJ** — E Sargent, 
In these senses it is not always needed, and is often omitted. 

21. It is used after a line, or a part of a line, when connected with 
■cmieihiBg b^iui or resumed in the line below : — 

Ex.—" My Dbah Boy,— 

" Do you choose your friend, like an orange, by its goIdeB 
outside, and the power of yielding much when well squeezed," eta — Fanch. 
In this sense it is generally not needed, and is often omitted. 

22. It is often used to separate the number of a lesson, chapter, 
cn section, from the title placed after it. 

Ex— ** Lesson LXII.— The Power of Music." 

In this sense it is not always needed, and is sometimes omitted. 

It is used to show the omissioa of letters or figures. 

Sx. — " See pages 250—258;" i e., all the pages, beginning with 260 to SM 
Uk dusive. '' See pp. 250-8." See p. 372. 

In arithmetic, it should rather not be used, especially when it might be Be- 
token ibr the miniis sign. 

It is sometimes 'ised when none of the four chief points, or none of the tfaret 
BBisor points, is altogether appropriate -. or so as to supply whatever point th« 
i«4MtaaltMm sy^tou may happen to need. 

16* 
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8. CURVES. 

1. The cnrres are used to enclose something hastily throws 
m, w>\ich is merely incidental or expltinatory, and may bo omitted 
without injurincr the grammatical construction. What is enclosed, 
is called a parenthesis^ A parenthesis is like a by-path to the 
main road. 

Rt.^^' Mr. Plausible (to borrow a name from John Banyan) wishes the Uon 
Mr. Spendthrift to represent the county of . " — Eckctic Magazine, 

** Next day the landlord inquires (and all landlords are inquisitive), and after 
icquiry talks (and all landlords are talkative), concerning the private business o< 
kia new guest." — lb, 

" I send you, my dear child, (and you will not doubt) very sincerely, the 
wishes of the season.*' — GhesterjUld, 

The first and the last example tend to show that carves are sometimes indis- 
penBable, for seating off what might otherwise be viewed as a part of the sentenoo 
Itself. 

2. Letters or figures, used as marks of reference or for number- 
ing, are often enclosed by curves, especially when their meaning 
might otherwise be uncertain or ambiguous. 

Ex. — "(1.) By using different words; (2.) By differenoe of termination," etc 
—SI & Greene, " (a.) What it does ; (6.) What it is.*'— /d Curves thus used, 
are odea unnecessary ; and whenever they are so, they should be omitted. 

3. The curves are now often preferred to brackets, for enclosing 
explanations or incidental remarks, whether given by the author or 
the copyist, especially when they stand within the paragraph. See 
under Brackets. 

Ey — " OriAoepy, a word derived from the Greek orthon (upright) and ^ 
(I speak), signifies the right utterance of words." — Sargent " The Comma (,) de 
notes," etc. — Id, " But it Is objected by tiie Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Grundy), 
that the construction which I contend for, &c., &c. (Applause.)" — Cong, CNobe, 

** ' If they persist in reading this book to a conclusiou, {impossible !) they 
will no doubt have to struggle with feelings of awkwardness ; (ha! ha I ha I) 
they will look round for poetry, (ha! ha! ha!) and will be induced to inquiro 
by what species of courtesy these attempts have been permitted to assume thai 
title.' Ha! ha! ha I" — E. A, Poe, laughing as ht reads. 



The dash is now oflen used, and also the comma, in stead of the 
curves. 

The dash should be preferred when the parenthesis coalesces rather 
closely, in sense and grammatical construction, with the rest of the sen* 
tjence ; or when it is rather emotional or emphatic. 

The curves should be preferred when the parenthesis coalesces little mr 
least, in sense and grammatical construction, with the rest of the sen- 
tence; or when the parenthesis is to be read in a very perceptible 
andertone. 

The comma should be preferred when it will serve as well as either of 
the other marks. 

Ex. — " I had given a third part of my wealth — ^foor cents-^for it** (Smo 
tional or emphatic: it draws the attention strongly to how great tha som was ) 
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'^ I had giren k third part of my wealth (foar cents) for it." Thin takes tna 
east notice of the sum; it may even imply that the person addressed, ah^adj 
Knew how much that third waa 

" I Imd griven a third part of my wealth, four cents, for it." This in inter* 
mediate, in sense, between the other two. 

4. When a parenthesis occurs within another, curves are lAiiallj 
applied to one, and dashes to the other ; the less coalescent one 
taking the curves. But this rule is not always observed. 

Ex' — •* The little party were still Ilnj^ring m the deep recess cf the largf 
bay-window — which (in itself of dimensions that would have ewailowed up a 
moderdie-sized London parlor) held the ^eat round tea-table with all appliances 
eisid means to boot — to behold the beautiful summer moon shed on the sward so 
silvery a lustre, and the trees cast so quiet a shadow." — Ilarper^a Magazine. 

*' The branches of knowledge taught in our schools,— reading — in which I 
Include the spelling of our language — a firm, sightly, legible liand-writing, and 
the elemental rules of arithmetic, — are of greater value than all the rest which 
is taught at school" — K EoereU, 



5. The parts enclosing a parenthesis, are punctuated as if 
they had it not. 

Ex. — "The good man (and good men not only think good thoughts, but do 
good deeds) lives more in a year, than a selfish, covetous man in a century." 
(The good man Uvts^ etc.) 

** It behooves me to say that these three (who, by the way, are all dead) pos* 
sessed great general ability, and had respectively received a good education."^ 
Sarper^a Magazine, 

6. If a point is required at the end of the firet part, it may bo 
placed before each curve, if the structure will allow it. Though 
many punctuators prefer to insert the point but once, and imme- 
diately after the latter curve. 

Ex. — " This book is written, or supposed to be written, (for we would speak 
timidly of the mysteries of superior beings,) by the celebrated Mrs. Hannah 
More." — Sydney Smith, 

" My sisters went to the best schools in town ; (and here let me acknowl- 
edge, that, knowing our former position and present difficulties, everywhere 
friends turned up for us;) they had all they wanted, as far as books and masters 
were concerned." — Eclectic Revievj. 

" Pride, in some disguise or other (often a secret to the proud man himself), 
(s the most ordinary spring of action among men." — John Wilson. 

Y. But when the parenthesis is too closely related to the former 

part t/: be cut off from it by the point, then the point must be 

placed after the latter curve. 

Ex. — "Gladiator (Lat gladiWt a sword); a sword-player, a prize-fighter."— 
Sargent " The Nominative independent or absolute (absolutus, released^ firee^ 
P^m grammatical structure)." — S, S. Greene. 

8. The parenthesis is punctuated, within itself, as nsuai ; and if 
it requires, at its end, an interrogation or exclamation point, or a 
different point from that of the part before it, each part takes its 
proper point and before the curve. 
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Bx.«i- * FoL* lb« bee ntver Idlest bat labors aU di. f; 

And tkiuks (wise UUle bee !) work betU * than play." 
gare (an 



"I gare (and who would not have given 7) oo^ last doUar to the miacnhit 



" The Frencbroan, first in litetarx &me^ 
(Mention him, if you please. Voltaire ?— The same.) 
With spirit, genius, eloquence, supplied, 
Lived long, wrote much, laughed heartily, and di6d.**'-*-CbiC7«flr. 

"My mother grew worse, and France also (Moscow — 1815t); we wet* bk 
•stfeme penury."-«-£bfec<»c Review, The punctuation of the foregoing aenteotm 
guestiooable^ yet I believe it brings out the sense to the best advantage. 

9. When a dash, relating to either the first broken part or the 

parenthesis, is placed after tlie first broken pai-t, it is also generally 

placed before the seoond broken part. 

Ex. — " I received an office as junior clerk in— (one name wiQ do as wolt m 
another)— in Her Majesty*!! Waste-Paper Office.*' — British Rtoiew. (Significant 
or emphatic dash, relating to the parts separated, and showing reiteratioa.) 

10. When an entire and distinct sentence or phrase is made 
pareotbeticy the period or other point should be placed before, not 
after, the latter curve. See the last example. 

9. BRACKETS. 

1. The brackets are properly used to enclose what one penoa 
puts into the writing of another. 

Ex. — " Yours [the British] is a nation of unbounded resources, — a natton 
lh>m whose empire (and it hiis been jour proudest boast) the son xiever dis* 
appears." (Explanation.) 

^^ Do you know if [whether] he is at homo 7" (Oonrection.) 
Abbotsford, May 12th, [1820]. (Omission.) 

*' Lesson LV. — IjiEWBLLYN and his Doo. 

** [A true story, showing the lamentable effects of hast j wrath.] 
** The spearman hoard the bugle sound, and cheerily smiled the mom. 
And many a brach and many a bound attend Llewellyn's horn," eta 

** [Here Mr. Clay was interrupted bj the Senator from Michigan.]" 

2. The writer himself may sometimes use the brackets to enclose 

iiome explanation, direction, or observation ; especially when it 

stands apai-t by itself, and has so little connection with the (fit 

that it can hardly be considered a part of it. 

Ex.— -"AtfMO. [Between the scenes.] To work, my hearts of oal^ to wwk 
Here the sun is half an hour high, and not a stroke struck yet. 

[Enters singing, followed by reapei&J" 
But thus in the latest books : — 
'^Dcn Luis, Repose awhUe, I will return with speed 

^Oliver. (Advancing.) How foU Don Luis to such poveri^y Y'—Bohor. 

(BometlmcB bat one bracket is used, as in Whitens Shakespeare. 
*'Now, like to whelps, we crying run away. 

** DnmiaBioir, (—mish'-un,) n. [Lat dinwsttkT'^Il WUmkr. 
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3. The write? hknaclf inaj Bometiaiea use brackets to taow whal 
k digression or interpolation. 

Bx. — See Dr. Holmes's ** Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table." 

^ I nerer liked him, never, in mj deys 1" 

l'Oi,jeB\ you did," said EUen with a sob.] 

" There alwajs was a 8<Hnetbing in his waye— " 

[''So sweet — so kind," said EUea with a thiohjy^ffood. 

Braekets are so nnoouth that there is some tendency to use the curves h. th^ 
stead, when the interpolated part, though within the para^aph, is not liable to be 
misunderscood, if distinguished by the curves. 

Ex.-—** Patrick Henvy wound up by one of those daring flights of declamation 




neighborhood of the Chair)-** may 
profit by their example/ added Henry. * Sir^ if this be treason (bowing to the 
speaker), make the most of it.' ^-^Irvmii!. 

10. HYPHEN. 

1. Tbe llyp]hien is placed at the end of a syllable of a word so 
long that a part must be put into the next line. Words are divided 
into syllables according to their pronunciation and composition, 
tbe latter yielding to the former whenever they plainly disagree. 
See pp. 107, 108. 

It is sometimes used to show the syllables of a word ; as, Z>i»9-^ra0»;^, ^o-oper^U, 

2. The hyphen joins the parts of compound words, that do not 
cealesce sufficiently to be united without it. 

Ex. — ** Look at pretty, ten-year-old^ rosy-cheeked, golden-Ttaired Mary, gazing 
with all the blue brightness of her eyes, at that large deuHkvp^-^Ftqf, Wilson. 



The compounding of words depends on the sense ; the con- 
aolidatioa on tbe pr&nMnfimtion ; and both depend somewhat on 
custom, 

9, A compound word should denote one idea rather than two or 

more, or it should have a meaning different from that of the separated 

words, or it should imply a change in the part of speech, or it should 

be known as the familiar term for a certain object or attribute. 

Ex. — " Horse-fly, orang-outang, gooseberrv, to-night, wild rose, slippery-elm. 
apple-orchard sewing-machine, humming-bird ; a black-bearded man ; a nn&-qua 
men oondition, *^he end-all and be-all : a setting^forth of." 

There is generally the greatest difflcalty in deciding, when the fbrmer word has 
somewhat the nature of an adjective. If it denotes the substance, or is merely de* 
iierfptive, and m4 a part of tJu name, there is no compounding ; as, a gold eup^moun- 
tain bilicntfSy saUwater Jish, village heUs: but, if otherwise, there is ; as, school-room^ 
watering-place. When the former word may suggest eitner the idea of composing, 
or else that of belooging to, relating to, or connected with, the latter sense is usually 
distinguish 3d from the former by compounding ; as, a glass house, a glass -kaus^. 
In general,^ when tJie teruMS have passed into the nomenclature of some particulai 
art, sdence, or occupation, the elements are compounded. There are some exosp 
Vons to this ertire paragraph. 
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4. A part common to two or more consecative compoQiids, 

should eitlier be left separate, or, to avoid ambiguity, be made a 

part of each. 

£x. — *' Biding and danoinff sohoolei;" or, '* Biding-sohools and dancing-aohoolp;" 
not, ^' Riding and danoing-sonools," nor, ^* Biding- and dandDg-schoois." 

An epithet already compoand, is not asoally joined to its nonn : as, ** Jtial^ 
joaUr mark /' ** tphalwane ro^." When there is a bunoh of oompounds, it is oftoi 
better to separate or to consolidate some of them ; as, " master, MUtrter-mastar'^ 
ptartemuuter-genercU ;^^ ^^ creek, miU-oreek, mUlrcreek coal-field, miU-creek eofuytt' 
9oai, mjircretk etmneieoal-Jieldy 

FroDunciation relates to the letters, syllables, and accents. 

C If the parts coalesce with the smooth flow of syllables making 

ono word i( there is no liability of improperly joining letters of 

one to the other ; if there is one chief accent, the other being no 

itronger than an ordinary secondary accent ; if the parts are not 

too long ; and if the parts are not too new in combination to be , 

easily undei*stood, — they are consolidated. 

£z. — "Everlasting, graveyard, gentleman, highwayman, forthcoming, bare- 
faced.*' Bat, " Soul-stirring, ant-lml, peep-hole, sand-eel, remainder-man, knit- 
ting-needle, spelling-book, oneese-press." " Home'sicknesSj*' accent yielded by tht 
longer word to the shorter ; " coiindl-room," accent not yielded, nor next to the 
hyphen-place. 



a. A. phrase made an epithet^ is always compounded. 

Er — " A two-foot ruler ;" " The tree-and-cUmd-ehadowed river." 

J>iX when the former word can not be conceived otherwise than as an adTer» 
modifying the next word, the two are not compounded ; as, *^ Newly vamithed fur* 
nituie;" *^ LovQ Ul reqtnted.^^ 

b. Idiomatic phrases are usually not compounded. 
Ex, — ** By and by ; to and fro ; tit for tat ; out and out." 

c A foreign phrase that is made an epithet, or that has so lost the mean- 
mg of its parts as to be Anglicized, is hyphened ; but if its words remain 
separately significant as they stand, it is left uncompounded, and often 
expressed in Italics. 

Ex. — '^ riano-forte, camera-obsoora, billet-doux, ox-post-facto laws ; habeas oor 
pus ; scire facias ; uux vomica." 

d, A phrase, having a possessive, and used as a proper name, remaina 
uncompounded ; if it is a somewhat unusual common name, with a change 
of the original meaning, the apostrophe and hyphen are used ; and if it is 
a very common term, the parts are consolidated, and the hyphen is omitted. 

Ex. — ^* Cook^s Inlet, Barrow^s Stndt ; Bupert's-drops, lambVwool ; ratsbano 
beeswax." Capital letters are sometimes a sort of substitute for the hyphen. 

e. Cardinal numerals are hyphened from twenty to hundred. With 
ordinals used as nouns, they are usually compounded, though sometimes 
needlessly. 

Ex. — "One thousand tw) hundred and eighty-seven." ^'Two-thirds, ibn^ 
fourths, five twenty-sixths." 

/. Certain wDrds consisting of rhymes, or of syllables combined for tha 
Bake of the sound, are generally consolidated if tne parts are two mono- 
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BjSableB : and sometimes if they are dissyllables. They a.*e Uyphened in 

other cases. 

Ex. — ** FicniOi hodKepodge, powwow, zigzag, chitohat, haggenxingger, helter* 
skelter, wishy-washy, hurdy-gurdy, ninny-haminer." 

g, A prefix is generally consolidated with the rest of the word, 
£z. — ^*'Cher9LGWy tm<2«rgradiiate, Mi»icircle." 

h. Prefixes, or similar parts, are not consolidated with the rest of the 
word, if they stand before a capital letter ; if they are followed by a greater 
|Mtuse than ordinary syllables thus situated, or by a pause showing the 
separate significance of the parts ; or if they should be kept apart to pre* 
aerye the sense or pronunciation. 

Ex. — "Anti-Benton, pre- Adamite, ADglo-Saxon, Neo-Platonic, concavo-convex, 
proto-sulphuret, vice-admiral, electro-maguetic^m, ref'ormatioDj re-tbrmation, reo'- 
reatiou, re-oreation, re-revise, co-operate (also cooperate), semi-cyUndrical, oo-tan< 
gent, non-essential.'^ 

«. When a writer makes a new compound, or chooses one that he sup- 
poses not well known to his reader, he should generally use the hyphen. 
Dut, by long and general usage, compound words tend to lose the hyphen. 

Ex. — "Some of us have killed * ftwiwi-Jac^** and '"yeUow-Uga' [birds], on the 
marshes.*' ** Since railroads and steamboats have driven all tlie romance out of 
travel."*' — Irving, 

In doubtful cases, espedallv when the parts are monosyllables, it is better to 
consolidate them ; for the aualogy of some emiuent foreign languages — ^the Ger< 
man and the Greek — favors this mode of writing words. 

Familiar Explanations. — Many-colored birds have many colors each ; 
many colored birds are numerous, though they may all be of one color. A light 
armed soldier is a light soldier with arms ; a ligM-armed soldier has light arms. 
A live oak is simply a living oak ; a live-oak is a species of evergreen oak. A 
sugar tree is made of sugar ; a sttgar-tree is a maple that yields sugar. So, a 
glass house is made of glass ; a glass-house is a house in which glass is manufac- 
tured. A dancing master is a master that dances ; a dancing'master teaches 
dancing. A boarding-house has boarders ; a boarding house may seem to board. 
Lady's slipper is a shoe; lady^s-dipper is a plant A dog's-ear is the comer of a 
leaf turned over ; a dog^s ear is the ear of a dog. A buWs-eye is a small round 
window ; a buWs eye is the eye of a bull. A crow is a black bird^ but not a 
blackbird. Six and seventeen=^2S ; sixteen and seventeen-^dS. Twenty-Jive cent 
piecesa-25 cents ; twenty Jive-cent pieces— $1.00. A horse rcunng is a horse in 
the act of running ; a horse-racing is a running of horses. "TVme tutored age and 
hy^^ exalted youth," is very different from, "Time-tuiored age and love-exaUed 
youth." So is Umch me not from totu^-me-not. "The deep-tangled wild- 
wood;" '^Battle-hymns and dirges." Without the hyphen, deep would qualify 
wildwood, not tangled ; and Battle would also refer to dirges. Hence when two 
adjectives stand before a noun, each of which might qualify it, they must be joinec 
to show that one is used adverbially to modify the other. 

Exercises. — There are four footed animals. Watch makers and glass cut- 
ters. He is a free mason. Texas abounds in humming birds and mocking bird& 
A red headed high tempered woman. The com fields and the walnut trees. A 
paper mill is not made of paper, nor a tin peddler of tin. A white oak, a black 
oak, and a go cart. Five gallon kegs and three foot measures. The twenty- 
third and fourth trees are the best in the row. The twenty-third and twenty* 
fourth trees, &c Steamships and boats are propelled by steam. The what and 
how much. " Crops have been much injured by the cut wo^ra.' — Newspa^^. 
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11. QUOTATION-MARKS. 



1. Q«al«tlaii-nMirlis enclose what ia to be prQaeiite»i aa tibe 
identical word or words of some other person or writin g. 

Ex. -^^ I rise for infonnatioii,*' said a nember of Oongreea. " I am Toy glad 
to heai it|" cried another sitting by; *^fi]ir no one needs it more.*' 

2. A quotation within another, is enclosed by single quotation- 
marks. 

If I wished to represent the entire foregoing paragraph as somethmg quoted 
%; me, I should write it thus : — 

^' ^ I ri&e for information,' said a member of Congress. ' I am yeij glad to heer 
11^' uried another sitting by ; ' for no one needs it mora' " 

§• When the double and the single marks have both been uaedy 
they are, if needed, repeated in the same order. 

4. When many quotations occur within one another, it is better 
to leave the inner ones undistinguished by quotation-marks; espo> 
cially if capitals can be used to show the beginning of each. 

Ex. — " Jesus answered the Jews, ' Is it not written in your law^— I said} 
Ye are gods?'" — New Testament: John x. 34. • 

Mr. 'Wilson very properly prefers the foregoing mode of pointmg to the follow 
ittg: '*• Jesus answered the Jews, *■ la it not written in your law, — ^*I said, ' Ye an 
gods'"?*" 

5. When an extract of two or more paragraphs is quoted, the in- 
troductory quotation-marks are placed before each paragraph^ and 
the closing ones only after the last. 

Ex. — Some of Jefferson's rules of life are these :— 
" Never spend your money before you have it. 
** Never trouble others for what you can do yourself 
" Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day." 

6. When something already interr(^ative or exclamatory is quoted 

the closing quotation-marks follow the point ; but when sc»methiug it 

quoted, and made interrogative or exclamatory afterwards, the closing 

marks precede the point. The four common points, to avoid ott* 

eouth blank spaces, are always placed before the closing quotauon^ 

marks. 

Ex. — He a^sked me, "Why do you weep?" Why did you not say at flaoc^ 
'*Icannotgf/'? 

" * Banished from Rome' ! What 's banished but set free 
From daily contact of the things I loathe." 
Can you spell " phthisic" ? 

"Went home yesterday"? Then I must write to him." 
Or: " * Went home yesterday' ? Then I must write to him." 
A qaotation is punctuated within itself as if it stood alone. 

7. Quotation-marks are often used in speaking of wovds, phraaoi^ 
or sentences. Some writers, when quoting words from po]>«iiar 
usage, insert but single quotation-marks. Italics and quotation-nuLrks 
•re often used arbitrarily, as means of distinguishing words or phr»aea 
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Kz.— Tb« phraat ^ not at all," ur as kliom. 

What is ' secret*, maj be accidentillj or intentionally so: 'hidden' and * oon* 
oealed* imply something irUentumaUf kept secret: We speak of * a hidden plot,* 
' a concealed intention'. * Covert' is something not avowed. It may be iniendea 
to be seen ; * a covert allusion' is meant to be understood, but is not openly ex* 
pressed. — Whatdy, 

8. Quotation-marks are not needed, wben we present in our own 
language the saying of another. 

Bx. — Bandcdph said, "' Pay as yon ga'* Bandolph said, that we should pay 
as we go. 

Qnotation-marks may be used even wben the anthority itself is annexed. They 
may also be used when an anther fnmishes from himself saeh illatftrations as 
might be thos distingaisbed if taken Ax>m other writera. Quotatioa-marks may 
be omitted, when deemed unnecessary or too camberaome. In the Bible they are 
generally omitted, when the quotation stands within the sentenoe, and boij^na with 
a sapitaL 

12. UNDERSCORE. 

1. The underscore is used in writing, being drawn nnder 

what should be printed in Italics or in capitals. 

JloUef are daiUvna Uttere; and they were so called becaose the Italians not 
only Invented them, but immediately gave to the world an edition of V'iigil printed 
wholly in these letters. 

3. Italics denote, in general, emphasis or distinction. They 

direct particular attention to some word or words, or show in what 

part the point or'pith of the sentence chiefly lies. 

Ex.-—'* We must ^A^ ; I repeat it, sir, we must fight" ** Here / reign king, 
and, to enrage thee more, Ihy king and lord." 

" An hour or two, and forth she goes, 
The school she brightly seeks ; 
She carries in her hand aroee^ 

And two upon her cheeks,^* — SoiUhem LUerary MeeatngeF 

^ Of course a raee-amrM isn't ooaree, a fine is ihr firom fine^—^Hood. 

3. They are generally used to distinguish foreign words intrc 

duced among English. 

Bx.— *' He was secretary pro tempore," 

"My foolish heart beats pit-»-pat — etc omnia vineit amorJ** 

4. They are generally used to distinguish what is spoken of as n 

mere letter, word, phrase, or sentence. 

Ex.-^ *^A does want ye to make it aye,-* 

There 's but one p m peasJ^^ffood, 

** Wkick may be applied to phrases or clauses, but that only to nouns or pro- 

Muns.** ^* That he should be more earefiU is a substantive daiise, in flM 

DOminatiye case," eta 

3. The names of boats, ships, newspapers, and magazines, or othei 

periodical literature, are usually printed in Italics ; the names of books 

seldom need this mode of distinction, but they are sometimes quoted, 

Ex.— '* The iV5[pfwn« sailed yesterday." "An article in the NeW'Tork Mev^ 
' ^Gibbon's Decr.ne and Fall of the Roman Empire." Thomson's *' Seasons." 



Credits aniantheritiea annexed to quoted paragraphs, are also generally xrinte^ 
Ib Italios or In small capitals 
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In the oommo J English BiUe, Italics show what words were not in tnaott^nal 

Wlien a sentence or paragraph is to be expressed in Italics, Boman (n 
capital letters must be used to distinguish any part of it 

Ex.—" Time is a measured portion ofvidefinUe dttro^icm.-'-— Olmsted. 

To denote still greater emphasis or distinction than Italics would ezpreaa, 
oapital letters <«hoald be used. Italics show what Is emphatic ; small capitals, 
what is more emphatic ; and capitals, what is very emphatic. Draw the line under 

once^ to denote ItaJiica; twice, to denote shall oapitals; three times, to de» 



note CAPITALS; and four times, to denote ITALIC CAPITALS, or orna- 
■ental letters. ^^^= 



OBSERYATIOKS. 

There is probably not, in the compass of human knowled^, a more chaotic 
■ubject than punctuation; and we might present many critical and oaefiil re* 
marks upon it, but our want of space will allow only a few. 

Punctuation is influenced — 1. By the sense; 2. By the delivery, or the pauM 
required ; 3. By the points elsewhere required ; 4. JBy the connectiyes or sup- 
pressed words; 5. By the length of the parts to be punctuated; 6. By the posi- 
tion of the parts. 1. "The troops landed and killed a hundred Indians," im- 
plies that they brought the Indians with them ; " The troops landed, and killed 
a hundred Indiana," expresses the true meaning. "Alphonso Karr, a celebrated 
writer, distinguished fur his taste and knowledge in botany," implies taste in 
botany ; '* Alphonso Karr, a celebrated writer, distinguished for his taste, and 
knowledge in botany," refers only the knowledge to botany. " I said he is dis- 
honest, it is true ; and I am sorry for it," differs widely from, ** I said he is dis- 
honest ; it is true, and I am sorry for it" ** I can not violate my oath to support 
the Constitution," implies that the oath relates to the Constitution ; " I can not 
violate my oath, to support the Constitution," implies some other oath. " Why 
did you not come to us in the beginning of the night ?" inquires about the 
cause ; ^' Why, did you not come to us in the beginning of the night f " inquires 
about the fact. *' The groat principles of government which are easily under- 
stood, are known everywhere," refers to some of the great principles only ; **The 
great principles of government, which are easily understood, are known every- 
where," refers to all of them. " Shame ! where is thy blush ?" is an addrm 
to shame. "0, shame 1 where is thy blush?" is an address to something elaei 
SI. ** Yes, you shall." "Yes; and for you too." "Yes: he has done Sx this^ 
and yet you are not satisfied." 3. " Since our journey began, it had rained in 
torrents ; and now both horse and rider refused to go a step &rther : the beast; 
because he sank up to his knees in mud ; and the rider, because he was wet to 
the bone." 4. " Study to promote the happiness of mankind : it is the true end 
of your creation ;" "Study to promote the happiness of mankind; for it If \\% 
true end of your creation." " Let it appear so; make your vaunting true ;" ** Le 
it appear so, and make your vaunting true." " The cool, sequestered paths of 
life;" " The cool and sequestered paths of life." 5. " There was 3re odove and 
heUyuj the house ;" " Good men are not always found in union wUk, but sonoe- 
times in oppo^^ition to, the views and conduct of one another." " Teach, urge, 
threaten, lecture him ;" " We would oppose, resist, repel, stick irUrusiofL^ 
6, " To God, nothing U impossible;" "Nothing is impossible to Ood^ <*Ib 
secure his el^ion, it is said that votes were bought ;" " 1 1 is said that votes wen 
bought to secure his dectUm^ 

In ditoourse occira frequently what is called the rhstorioal |wiim,— « aUi^ 
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laqMmioi. in the sense, requiring^ no poiit, but often niun»Ken for the sense 
wnicb requii*^s a point. " The love of liberty, is in every breast," should be^ 
**The love of liberty is in every breast." When emphasis or the rhetorical 
pauie coincides with the grammatical sense, it may induoe the insertion of a 
point ; as, '* A sentence is compound^ when it contains two or more clauses." 
Diere seems to be in use a redundant and also a sparing mode of punctuating 
called dose puncttiaMon and free punducUian^ of which the difference is particu* 
tfirly obvious in the use of the comma. The following are extreme specimens 
'* He then, with great effort, did, by sheer strength, move the mass from the po- 
sition, it^ at first, occupied, to one, at least forty yards distant, and, but for im* 
pediments, would, had time been given him, have moved it, with ease, and 
precision, to the position, where, for the progpress of the work, it was required." 
'-'Punciuation made Plain, "A cool and philosophical observer would un- 
doubtedly have pronounced that all the evil arising from the Intolerant laws 
which Parliament had framed was not to be compared to the evil which would 
be produced by a transfer of the legislative power from the Parliament to the 
sovereign."— ifacau^ay. The best mode is a medium between the two; but 
they are often improperly mixed, especially by pointing parenthetic parts on 
one side only. "Go, and without hesitation, pay the sum." Eithe/ insert a 
comma after and, or omit the comma after JiesikUion, " The dog having seen 
him, went in pursuit," should be, ** The dog, having seen him, went in pursuit*' 

'*:such is war," can refer to the rest of the same sentence only; but 
**. Such is war," may refer to all the discourse before it " The pride of wealth 
is contemptible ; the pride of learning is pitiable ; the pride of dignity is ridicu- 
lous ; but tho pride of bigotry is insupportable." • Here the dash would have 
been too sentimental; the comma would have slurred the matter over Uxt 
lightly ; the colon would have suggested a different connection in thought ; the 
period would have been too deliberate ; but the semicolon gives due distinc- 
tion to the parts, and the greatest energy to the whole sentence. Mr. Wilson, 
however, prefers the comma. '*My comrade, on the contrary, made himself 
quite one of the family ; laughed and chatted with them." Here the insertion 
of and before "laughed," would require the comma; the insertion of he^ the 
colon. " The bill passed without amendment ; though it never received the 
royal assent;" "The bill passed without amendment, though it never received 
the royal assent" The semicolon rather gives " though" the sense of however; 
and the oomma, the sense of nolwWistanding, '* None but the brave, none but 
the brave, none but the brave deserves the fair." — Dryden. Ordinary repeti- 
tion. "Arml arml it in — it is^-tho cannon's opening roarl" — Byron, Sus- 
pense and emotion. "Wherever he [the bobolink] goes, pop! pop I pop! the 
rusty firelocks of the country are cracking on every side."— /n;iw^. Greater 
emotion. Observe how the repeated parts are differently punctuated as the 
emotion rises. " Another wave lifts the schooner— another fearfiil crash-Hsho 
rolls over — her decks are rent asunder — ^her crew are struggling in the water- 
all ifl oyer V^-»ndrper^8 Magazine. "A dress of blue silk; plain, high body; skirt 
df moderate length," etc. — lb. The dash, if inserted in the latter sentence^ would 
make it a matter of wonder that there is such a thing as a blue silk dress. 

The dash and the curves are generally used to set off a parenthesis between a 
par* and its reiteration. " They call us angels — (though I am proud to say, no 
m&a ever so insulted my understanding) — angels, that they may make us sUiVOsT* 
--^errold. In general, the punctuation should stand right when the entire pa- 
roDthesis is omitted. "Tliou idol of thy parents — (Hang tho boy] there goes 
my ink.)" And double points should not be usckI needlessly. Curves and 
brackets so much break the connection that they have almost the force of a point: 
"Amid, [i. «., al mid or miVicKe,] is fhom a and Twici." — Goold Brown, "Amidst 
[, i. e,, at midst,] is from a and midst — Id. I think, better thus : "Akid [i e^ 
Mt nUd or Tfitddfe] is firom a and mui;" ^'Amidst f i ei, a< midst] is Scom a and 
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mtiW.** ^^^ThBhighMi daasea are rich and haughty' [bat tha hxHtt clnoww m 
poor and humble]." " The most oerUin plan of suooess (I liavo it frooi a wooum, 
aud, I believe, an ezceilent authority,) is any way to ifUereai them. In my own 
cnoo (I thought your poor mother had a deal of mooey, bu^^well, n^ver mind,) 
->I at last afiected consumption." — JsrrvUL Here 1 should have omitted the 
oonuna from the latter curve ; and the daalies and curves together are perhaps 
act both needed. Tlie point is often hotter put afber the latter curve only. *'And 
the wofse the case is about my companions — my fellow-paupers (for I must bear 
the word) — the greater are my chances of finding something for them — some* 
tlihig which may prevent my feehng myself utterly useless in the world.'' haxd 
Uacaulay, I oeiieve, has never used a parenthesis. 

A word is frequently set off by the comma, or not set off by it, according as 
*t h&^ the sense of a coi^unction or that of an adverb. ** You did not see himi 
Ihmf* *' You did not see him thenf^ *^IIdwever^ I will not shiink, however 
great the responsibility may beu" " He gave the ideal, ioOy of truth and beauty ;" 
** lie iEi loo bad to be sent there tooJ'* ** Therefore have 1 written to him ;" "I 
have, therefore^ written to him." "/So pleased at first, the towering Alps we 
try ;" ^^So^ pleased at first, the towermg Alps we try." The pointing sometimes 
depends on how smoothly the part flows with the other words. ^ Perhaps we 
shall never see him again." " We shall perhaps never see him again." ^* We 
shall never, perhaps^ see him again." Abo, tooy perhapa^ and therefore^ often do 
LK)t require a pointl Mere and there are sometimes set o% when emphatic or 
contrasted. Aa weU as with a nominative^ between another nominative and the 
verb, is set off. Parts compared or slightly contrasted, and closely depending oc 
something after them, are often not separated ; as, " It is a smaU Cut thrifty tree." 
An intermediate phrase beginning with ^ noi^ is always set off. When two or 
more modifying parts are parenthetic, the less coalescent are set off ^ And her 
eyes on all my motions, with a mute observance, hung." — Qooti Brown. Better : 
*'And her eyes, on all my motions, with a mute observance hung." A restrictive 
relative clause seldom needs a comma before it, even when separated from its 
antecedent ; as, "He preaches subhmely wka Uvea a righteous and pious UfeJ^ 
" It was the scarcity ot tlie peaches that rnade them so dear.^^ When ihiu begins a 
clause depending closely on ti, preceding it, or on a governing or controlling 
verb, or on «o or suchy the clause does not require the commas " It is reported 
thai he is coming,^'* '* I know that he is honesV^ " He does it thai you m^ praiH 
him.^^ ** It was so heavy iha;t Icotdd not carry iL" When such or so begins the 
previous clause, the latter is set off; also^ when the latter is emphatia When 
two connected phrases, of moderate length, begin with articles, or are bound to* 
gather by hothr^-aa^d^ either — or, neithiir-—wjr^ they seldom need the comma be- 
tween them. When or connects adjectives or adverbs that are alternative in 
sense, they need not be separated. " Answers tliat are given in a careless, or in* 
different manner." — WiUson^s Readers, Omit the comma. A noun qualified or gov- 
erned by adjectives or ?erbs before it, is not usually set oflf fiom them. " It was a 
bright^ lovely day." *' He soils, tears, and loses his books ; "So^ adverbs, when 
followed by what they modify. '" We are fearfully, wonderfully made." Alao^ the 
antecedents of acyuncts; as, "The leaves, blossoms, and roots of tlie tree." 
But when the connecting word is omitted before an adjunct or object, the com 
ma is inserted ; as, '* He soils, tears, lose?, his books." " The leaves, blossoms^ 
roots, of the tree." But adjectives like the following, and separated nominative^ 
should be set oft; " Ti>e former are catted voluntary, and the latter involuntary 
muscles." — WiOsorCs Readers, '* Industry, honesty, and temperance are essential 
to happiness." — John WUsot^ H^:^ a comma shotUd be placed after ^^ invoiuo* 
t«rV)" and also one after *' temperance." The punctuation of the former sentence 
18 so common an error, and that of the latter is so well authorized^ that we shall 
^uoie some strong authority against both :^- 

" I perceive one nuatake in your manner of poinUog. When there an wt 
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enii iioims of tbe nominative case to one rcfrb. you admit no oomma afUr the 
kit of them previous to tbe verb. Or when there are several distinct short 
members of the sentence verging into one concluding one, you adroit no 6to|^ 
between the last of them and this cooduding one. In this, I am persuaded you 
are wrong, according to the dictates of reason, as well as the highest authority. 
Of the authority I am quite certain. A passage or two where yoa have intro- 
duced this correction, will tell what I mean. * A new train of ideas, presenting 
the possible, and magnifying the certain, diflftculties of the situation.' ' Though 
a man is obedient, and probably will be obedient, to habit,* &G, * They are 
mistaken if they imagine that the infloenoes which guide, or the moral prin- 
ciples which impel, this self-applauding progress,' Ac Now, I feel moat certain 
ttiat the comma ought to remain in all such cases, and that the contrary manner 
ii a vulgar mode only of pointing. Tbe authority of G-ibbon is decisive, and he 
faivariably pmnts^ in such instances, as I have shown." — Ibster's Life and Ow' 
reapondefnce. 

Repeated parts are not usually set off when they govern an objective or 
qualify something immediately after them. The comma is often improperly 
omitted before and^ when this connects the last two terms of a series ; as, "A, B 
and Co." The Company does not belong more to B than to A ; therefore the 
comma should be inserted ; as, ** A, B, and Co." The comma is, however, generally 
omitted when the short arid (&) is used. *' John, James aud William are com- 
ing," implies that I am telling John what the other two boys are doing. Insert 
the comma, and the sense is clear. Mr. Wilson omits the oomma when and or 
nor is inserted after each term. It ia generally best to insert the comma ; as, 
" The health, and strength, and i^hness, and sweet sleep of youth, are yours." 
-^R, G, Parker. The comma, however, may be so used elsewhere as to exclude 
the use of it in the series. " The voyages of Gosnold and Smith and Hudson, 
the enterprise of Raleigh and Delaware and Gtoi^s," etc. — Bancroft, " Divid- 
ing and gliding and sliding, and falling and brawling and sprawling," etc. — 
SouOiey, Indeed, the comma is sometimes excluded within, because a greater 
point can not be admitted at the end. In the United States the comma is usu- 
ally omitted between the number and the name of a street; as, ** No. 75 Spruce 
Street" The sense, however, requires it ; though when " No." is omitted, the fig- 
ures may perhaps bo conceived as an adjective, like vfpper^ for instance, in the 
phrase, "on the upper Mississippi," which shows on whaipart, and requires no com- 
ma. In the United States, the comma is generally not inserted between the word 
price and the number, though the strict sense requires it ; as, " Price $5." 'Dr. Bul- 
lions wi-ites, " I, Paul, have written it" This may imply that Paul is addressed, 
and should therefore be, " I Paul have written it" Mr. Butler writes, " Words 
ending in y, preceded by a consonant, change," etc This implies that the worda 
are preceded by a consonant, aud should therefore be, " Words ending in y 
preoeded by a consonant, change," etc. Mr. Ooold Brown writes, " To carve 
for others, is, to starve yourself" " So that the term, langttage^ now signifies, an%' 
BerieSj^^ etc. All these commas are superfluous or wrong. Mr. Brown freqiently 
punctuates too closely, and sometimes contradicts himself His system is in 
adequate ; Dr. Mandeville's is, radically, partly sound and partly unsound ; Mr 
unison's :% upon the whole, the best extant ; though it is both deficient and too 
volnmirous. 

MISCELLANEOUS MARKS. 

1. Marks of Omission. 

Skmkipaee, DUto (" or »*), DoU ( X 

Apostrophe ( ' ), Long dash ( ), 

Oarti (^), Stars (♦♦♦♦♦)^ i%rpAen» ( > 
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Ex.— ** Why do you repeat 

My iron!U, as if yoa feared to trust your ownl" Blank spaoe^ aii flat 
begiuning or tbe end of a line of poetry, best shows omission. 

" Columbus I 'tis day, and the darkness is o*er !** 

** What o'clook ?" « Daniel O'OonneL" " M'c Donald." " McDonald." 
'Oontractions.) 

f ie the evil 

" SufAlcAut for the day is4thereo£" (Accidental omission.) 

*' 10 lbs. of coffee^ @ 10 cts. per pound, $1.00. 

12 " ** sugar, « 8J " " " 1.00 

" I promise to pay to ^ or bearer, dollars^" eta 

" We have come into the den of a " (Interrupted by a tiger). 

" But he married yet if he had married ^" 



"And Mrs. S * * * * 7 is she as beautiful as ever ? and where Is 

" Poor Mrs. C (why should I not 

Declare her name ? — her name was Cross)^ 

Was one of those ' the common lot* 

Had left to mourn no ' common lo8&' " — Hood, 

<*The next shall tell thee, bitterly shall tell, 
Thoughts that ♦ ♦ ♦ » ♦ 

Thoughts that — could patience hold — 'twere better far, 

To leave still hid and burning where they are." — T. Moore : Fudgt 

To avoid tlie gross expression of what is offeasive, indelicate, or profane, marks of omia- 
ilon are gei.eralTy used. 

Mr. Wilson seems to recommend the dash for omitted letters, the periods for 
omitted words, and the stars for omitted sentences. But the distinction is n€4 
always regarded. 

2. Marks of Fronanciation or Utterance. 

( Acute ( ( ), Dioeresis ( • • ), Webster's Nbiationj 

Aeoents; } Gh-ave ( ), Hyphen ( - ), (See his Dictionary,) 

( Circumflex ( ^ ), Separatrix ( | ), Worcester's Noiaium, 

Macron ( - ), CedVla (under 9=s), (See his Dictionary.- 

Breoe ( u ), TUde (over n=ny), 

Bx.— " To conflict, a c6nflict." ** Will you w&lk, or ride ?" 
** Madam, you have my father much ofifendod." (Stress,' inflection, moduto 
lion, etc.) 

"Machine, Miongo, Montreal, fSte, 11" (Long sound.) 

" Ye shepherds, so cheerful and g4y." — Fhwler. 

" Holy, I holy, | holy, | all the | saints a | dore thee."— .fi/Tiwfk (Poelio ac 
oents and feet.) 

" Glo-ri-ous, s6ul-di8-eased, Im-pru-dent." (Quantity.) 

"And hearken to the bird's love-learned song— love-leam^d song." " Kea^ 
pear, re-appear; coordinate, co-ordinate; aerial, MenelaOs^ Antinoila, Daoae." 
These marks show that a suppi-essed syllable must be pronounced, or they 
prevent two syllables from being improperly made one. The hyphen is ofter 
preferred when the flrst part is a pre^, or when each of the parts is ai^mfioml 

" FaQade, 9haise, gar9on, (generally placed before a or o^) sefior." **Wbert 
ibe troop of Millon [Mlnyun] wheels." 
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3. Marks of Eeferenoe. 

SUtj or agUriak ( * ), 1st reference ; Paragraph ( f ) ; 
Dagger, or obelisk ( t ), 2d " Then doubled (** ft, etc.) ; 

Double dagger^ or dxtsis ( J ) ; Then trebled (**♦, tH", etc.) ; 

Section ( § ) ; Also superiors — UUers or Jigure$ (•, * 

ParoZfe&d); •, S ", ")• 

These mark? are placed, in the order we have shown, over words firom 
which reference is made| and also at the head of those, in the margin, fo 
which the reference is made. 

4. Marks Directing Attention. 

The indeXj or harA ( ^^ ), directs special attention to something. 
Ex. — " 1^* All orders by mail must be acoompanied bj the cash." 

The asteribmf or three stars (***), precedes a note that has a general 
reference. 

Ex.—"* » * The Teacher should require his pupils to spell and define the 
most importaot words in every lesson that is read." 

Th hr ( \ "\ unites two or more parts, and generally refers them in 
^'^^ I ) common to something else. It should open toward 
the more numerous parts. 

" Not that Tnj verse should blemish all the fair ; 
Tet some are bad, — ^'tis wisdom to beware, 

And better to avoid the bait, than struggle in the snare." ) '^Dryden. 
(A triplet introduced among couplets.) 

The paragraph ( 1 ) usually marks the longer divisions of a large divi- 
sion : it shows where something new begins. 

The section ( § ) usually marks the smaller divisions of a long division. 

Both these marks are conveniently used with numbers, to abridge 
references. 

Ex.—" f b7. Pure Verbs. Second Aorists:*^ Crosby, 

**§ 219. A pronoun is a word used instead of a noua," etc.— /(i 

Leaders ( ) lead the eye from one part to another over a 

blank space. 

Pagb 
Ex.— "Naples, 63 

Fomjtc'i— Hercul^eum, 65.'' (Ixum^) 

"(yeorj*^ is a noun, it is a name," etc. 

**MaB been rewarded, is a verb," etc. 

6. Marks Used in Correcting Proof-Sheets. 

Peter Schoeffer is said to be the person who Capt* 
iavented catii metal typet, having learned 

(v ttM art-ef of cutting the letters fr^m the Gat- o 

tembergs: he is also sup/osed to have been ^ 

y die first whoengraved on oopper platen The •{ 
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jbUowihg tettfuKUiy i» prwejred In the family, r 
^1 by Jo. Fred. Faustus of Aachefienbuig ; 4t 
f ^PetOT Schoefier of Genuheim, perceiving his 8,cqpi. 

A- 

V/ master Fauata deiigik, and being himself 
Ir. (^ajrouiy ardently ) to improve the art, found 
oat {by the good providence of God) the 
4. B^thod of cutting (i n ei t lmdi ) the ehsractert tm, 

in a iMfrix, ^lat the letten mig^t eadlj be 
,i ongly ca»r/initead of bieng cut. He pri- a| 
]/ vatety aU mofricet|for the whole alphabet n a 
FauBt was 00 pleased with the contrr 
/^l^at he promised ^ler to give hm/iia only w./ 
^^ughter Christina In manug^ a promise ■»«• 
/^l^ich he soo n after per^rtiied^ i^#l» 

at (But there were niany diffionlties at first 
la— with these letter^ua there had be en before ^^1 
Jta/:. with woodpfiones, the metal being by mixing ealihCi^ 

If. the ^^gubstance with metal which hardened Iti O 

and when he thoved hit matter tk§ /elMfV 
catt yy*em thene matricett 



EZFLAKATION8. 
(X dele — take out the superfluous word **oV* 

(J\ turn the reversed letter " p." 

ji insert a space between ** who" and ** engraTcd."* 

w less space between the words. 

IT make a new paragraph. 

ir, transpose the words " desirous" and « ardontty.^ 

ttet. let inddendi (accidentally erased) remain. 

If./, " wrong fount" type to be changed. 

^mi «. e. *' out, see copy." The words omitted belqg Mi 
numerous for the margin, the compo4^ fc 
referred to the original copy for them. 
TIm oHmc marks are seU^zplanatoiy 
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